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1.— Introduction. 


In 1849 the Legislature passed the Act 12 and 13 Vict., c. 29, com- 
monly called the Navigation Laws Repeal Bill, but which may be 
more accurately described as the law which repealed sundry customs’ 
regulations imposing higher duties on certain goods when imported 
in any other than British ships, or ships of the same country as the 
produce. No public clamour or interest urged the passing of this 
Bill. No torrent of public opinion, such as forced the corn law 
repeal, made this other and later repeal irresistible. The records 
of the time, however, show how hotly its passage through Parliament 
was contested; and that both as to its policy and results there was 
ereat difference of opinion. The origin of the measure was peculiar. 
To secure the speedy passage of an important public Bill through 
Parliament, it is not, generally speaking, enough to show that there 
are weighty abstract reasons why it should pass—such as that its 
principles had been already affirmed in some previous measure, the 
enactment of which had produced a sort of logical necessity for a 
further step in the same direction, in order to avoid the appearance of 
Parliamentary inconsistency. Parliament is not usually moved by 
appeals of this nature, either to its consistency or inconsistency, but 
wisely, as it seems to us, it clings to practical, rather than theoretical, 
necessities ; and only accepts theoretical service after it has decided 
for manifest practical reasons to take some action. In the instance 
before us, however, its conduct was exceptional. 
VOL. XXVI. PART I. B 
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In 1849 there was no scarcity of tonnage either British or 
Foreign, nor the most remote prospect of such a calamity; but the 
Navigation Laws were then suddenly repealed because recent 
enactments had undermined their basis and left them only as an 
inconsistent legislative fact. Hence, when freedom of tonnage was 
once proposed as the natural corollary to freedom of trade, it could 
not be successfully opposed because the legislature was so deeply 
committed to the underlying principle ; and hence also its enactment 
without the usual Parliamentary justification, and without such 
reservations as to the time and the mode and the rapidity with which 
its new principles should be applied. It could not be, however, that 
an interest so old and so extensive, and one which had so long enjoyed 
the protection of the State, should suddenly have this protection 
withdrawn, without great fear being entertained for the consequences. 
So natural is it for dependence to become ever more dependent, and 
to think of all its good as having come through the channel that is 
about to close. But the question has at last emerged from the stormy 
atmosphere of prediction into the calmer region of fact, and can now 
be examined in the completed statistics of a decade perhaps the most 
remarkable in the trading history of any country. Its stupendous 
facts could scarcely be believed but for the unimpeachable public 
statistics in which they le recorded, and in which, strange to say, 
both the advocates and the opponents of the legislation of 1849 think 
that they find now a justification for what was done then. In the 
greatly increased tonnage supply the advocates of the measure find 
their justification, seeing how largely it was required by the trade of 
the decade; while cn the other hand the opponents find their justi- 
fication in the unprecedented increase of foreign tonnage in the trade 
of the United Kingdom; in the continued refusal of the same liberty 
of tonnage to our flag by many foreign states, and in the cheapening 
of freight so far below remunerative prices as to have occasioned the 
necessity for a Parliamentary inquiry on the subject, and to have left 
Sbe British shipping interest in a condition of great depression at the 
end of the most brilliant decade of British trade, a period which 
should have been equally favourable for British tonnage. The increase 
of foreign tonnage, as we shall see, far exceeded what either the most 
ardent advocate or the most violent opponent of the measure could 
ever have imagined, and has now a complete statistical verification. 
For this vast increase of tonnage, the increasing trade always pro- 
vided a market, though of what sort these figures do not show.* In 
most cases of great trade development the national gain has quickly 


* A demonstration could be obtained only by an examination of the freight 
statistics for the decade; but an accurate impression of the unprofitable nature 
of shipping business during its latter years, may be gained from the evidence given 
before the Select Committee, and from. their report. 
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re-acted upon the loss sustained by particular interests through 
legislative changes, and made these interests stronger through the 
suffering they have endured: and if such a result has not accrued in 
this case in spite of the enormous development that has occurred 
since the change in the law, we submit that it may be wise to ask 
whether, while right in its abstract principle, the legislation of 1849 
was equally right in the time, and the rate, and the mode of its 
application. 

In selecting for review the period 1850-60,—the first year is 
chosen as furnishing an exact representation of the position of our 
shipping when the new law came into operation—and the last year 
—as being sufficiently distant to show in sharp contrast whatever 
changes the law had produced. I have only to add before proceeding 
to consider the figures, that there are three points from which the 
tonnage question is regarded, viz.,—that of the shipowners,—that of 
the consumers,—and that of the nation. Just conclusions are most 
likely to be attained by observation of the following figures from all 
these different stand-points—not from any one of the three. 


IT.—Comparisons of Potal Entries and Clearances. 


The first table to which I invite attention is for the purpose 
of making an absolute comparison between the totals of 1850 and 
those of 1860. 


TaBLE 1.—Showing the Total Amount of Tonnage Entered and Cleared in 
, 1850 and 1860 with Cargoes and Ballast. 








Tons. 
DIR ir opie aa ca ttesac tah Sickes sob ec esieNiionsawinr Someones 14,505,064 
SO We aha sn RI Lahm doadomualtssaniga tipo e 24,689,292 
BPEL CSIR CONST suc herrecwhctecss coreessataect reese 10,184,228 

ey BG CEN a oho att pncsveentdsioacu ines 70°21 

5 o between 1840—50....... 53°67 

oF ie $3 730-40....... 62°76 

aS ss - ?20-30........ 9°89 


It will be readily acknowledged that an increase of more than 
70 per cent. in ten years in our total tonnage movement is suggestive 
of questions numerous enough to justify the inquiry on which we are 
now entering. This will, however, be still more apparent when we 
now show by Table II that the increase of tonnage actually employed 
was 73°35 per cent. 
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TaBiE II.—Showing the Total Amount of Tonnage Entered and Cleared in 
1850 and 1860 with Cargoes ne 


hc are Shy iS RM A ed iste 674 
"60 Voce veer ercedeccdcoocerreeccccrereeorescccceqesoeseree 20,837,918 
| Fc Pn 8,817,244 ‘ 
‘, PER CENE i scieccseee 73°35 





The increase with cargoes only, being greater than that with 
cargoes and ballast, it follows that there was more constancy in the 
tonnage demand both outward and homeward, and that in proportion 
to the total increase, fewer vessels had to make voyages in ballast, 
seeking for cargoes to carry. 

This increase of 73 per cent. in the decade 1850-60, is so large 
and satisfactory, that at first sight it might seem needless to ask any 
further questions. It is indeed a grand march of millions—advancing 
from five millions in 1830, to nine millions in 1840, then to fourteen 
millions in 1850, and in 1860 attaining the wonderful climax of 
twenty-four millions. But besides gross totals the records tell us 
of what flags and in what proportions these totals are composed, and 
in so vast a development, especially as it occurred under a new law, 
the important question immediately arises—has the development 
been general and equal ? 


ITI.— British Tonnage Comparisons. 


We therefore proceed to a seeond comparison, showing the 
amount of British tonnage in 1850, compared with the same in 
1860 :— 


Taste ITI.—Showing the Amount of British Tonnage Entered and Cleared 
in 1850 and 1860, with Cargoes only, and with Cargoes and Ballast. 





With Cargoes 
ad 














With Cargoes only. an 

Ballast. 

Tons. Tons. 
TSBO  isssncencsrseoarsotaneeaaveasscuuavarneednes 8,039,308 9,442,544 
MO, cordaasneusidgeeteapats as Meanasueeeemeteans 12,119,454 13,914,923 
BR CRORSG ft. isc,naessvoussadenseassinatenene 4,080,146 4,472,379 

Spcbhi POORAC OME 2. sree. aihet hee 50°75 47°36 

a >», between 1850-40 —_ 45°48 

+ 740-30 — 51°65 


393 39 
LS SOHO inition eetsbeeeimee —_— A small decrease. 





From Table ITI, it appears that the increase of British tonnage | 
entered and cleared with cargoes during the decade, was 50°75 per 
cent., and including ballast vessels in the comparison 47°36 per cent. 
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The rate of increase during the previous decade haying been 45°48 
per cent., it must be considered that this is satisfactory; largely to 
increase during three decades, and to sustain the rate of increase on 
_ the ever enlarging area, indicates marvellous activity and life. 

There is, however, another analysis of the British entries and 
clearances, which should be specially mentioned, viz., that of steam 
tonnage. 


Taste IV.—Showing the Amount of Steam Tonnage Entered and Cleared 
in 1850 and 1860. 


Tons. 
[ote Ri eR ORE Sooo Farr a0 RY ES, AS oe 2,209,847 
Bi) Ak oe i OR Gs OE aR A RT ens Senin 4,967,573 
PROKCRSE Fieiissd.. eehitaenenme 2,797,126 
+ PEF CONG, a. cocesssass 124°80 





All this, however, is not strictly trade increase. Postal subsidies 
exercise, without doubt, an important influence on these figures; 
yet the fact remains—subject only to some qualification on this 
account—that while Table III shows so large a general increase as 
50°75 per cent., Table IV shows that in the special item of steam 
tonnage on which all the near trades are ever becoming more 
dependent, the increase was no less than 124°80 per cent. 

The amount of shipping built in any particular year, does not 
furnish certain data from which to test in an inquiry like this, for 
it may be greatly impeded by strikes, or greatly stimulated by 
unusual cheapness of material and labour. Table V, however, shows 
the comparison between 1850 and 1860 in this respect, distinguishing 
steamers from sailing vessels. 


Taste V.—Showing the Number, Tonnage, and Average Size of Sailing and 
Steam Vessels Built in 1850 and 1860. 





Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 





Average 








Number. Size Tons, Number. | petaee Tons 
Tons. 
1 | gle eer eee ee 621 191 119,111 68 royal 14,584 
WMD Se cudocactsackentr ys 818 193 158,172 198 271 53,796 
Increase.........000.... 197 2 39,061 130 57 Sovobe 
sy per cent. 31 1 32 101 26 270 





The value to be attached to the results of Table V, will be better 
appreciated after we have shown by Table VI, the registered amount 
of British tonnage in 1850 and 1860, and in previous decades :— 
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TaBLe VI.—Showing the Number of Vessels, their Average Size, and Total 
Registered Tonnage of the United Kingdom and Channel Islands; also 
the Increase in each Decade from 1810 to 1860, and the degree of Activity 
an each Decade. 


a aa a a 





Number of Increase Degree 

Year. Vessels Average Size. Total Tons. per Cent. in ‘- 

Registered. Tonnage. Activity. 

POO inten 20,208 109 2,210,661 — eae 
PEON Soversnces 21,969 110 2,431,029 9°97 1°84 
ee eee 19,174 114 2,201,592 none 1°94 
BANE Pic etnstce, 21,983 123 2,724,107 23°78 2°38 
| sk ee bert ieee 25,138 139 3,504,944 28°66 2°69 
MOO Ra kinttiveevass: 27,663 168 4,658,687 32°63 2°07 


* The new mode of measuring ships which came into operation in 1855, has 
had the effect of making the increase in registered tonnage about 10 per cent. less 
than the ships since added to the register would have made it, had the former 
regulations for measurement continued in force to the end of the decade. 





Tt will be observed that Table VI shows. that in 1860 compared 
with 1850, the number of ships was greater, the average size larger, 
and the degree of activity also greater. The decade 1840-50, exhibits 
results highly satisfactory both as to increase in number and average 
size, as well as in activity—results which justify our previous state- 
ment, that the Act of 1849 was passed in deference to the abstrac- 
tions it embodied rather than to any famine of tonnage for which the 
Act was to provide a remedy; but satisfactory as that decade was, 
and large as the figures of its increase are, those of the decade 
1850-60 surpass it,—and that too precisely in the particulars which 
most indicate tonnage prosperity,—for it will be observed that 
whereas the number of ships added to the register in 1840-50 was 
3,155, in 1850-60 it was only 2,525; the gain of tonnage which 
was 780,887 tons in 1840-50 on 3,155 vessels, was 1,153,743 tons 
in 1850-60 on 2,525 vessels; the decrease in the number of vessels 
was 630, but on this decreased number of vessels, there was a gain 
of 372,906 tons of carrying power. The third column shows that 
from 1810 to 1830, very little progress was made in the size of 
vessels, but thenceforward rapidly, and in the last decade with a ratio 
double that of any previous period, the average size of our ships has 
been increasing. The inferences from increasing size are all favour- 
able, viz.:— 

1. That employment for tonnage is more steady and concen- 
trated; and that it is to be had in larger bulks. 

2. That freight will be thus cheapened in the most satisfactory 
manner, goods being carried in larger bulks, at less cost to the 
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consumer, and with more profit to the carrier, so benefiting both 
parties. 

On the fourth and fifth columns of Table VI it is only necessary 
to add, that from 1810 to 1830, we actually decreased both in the 
number and tonnage of our ships; but that from 1830 onwards, 
every decade has witnessed a large increase, the last being the largest 
of all. It would hardly have been surprising if, after such an augmen- 
tation as 28 per cent. in 1840-50, there had been some reaction, but 
instead of that, 1860 shows both an absolute and relative increase 
over the unprecedented figures of 1850. The last column of this 
table indicates the degree in which our registered tonnage was active, 
by the ratio which it sustains to the total amount of British tonnage 
entered and cleared. This increased activity is another circumstance 
by which freight has been cheapened, and both the consumer and 
shipowner benefited. Neither the time occupied in sailing on any 
given voyage, nor the time occupied in seeking and finding, in load- 
ing and discharging cargoes, nor in idle intervals between voyages, 
nor in snugly lying up during the more stormy months of winter,— 
none of these occupy so much time as formerly, and hence, as the 
last column in this table shows, an ever increasing rate of activity. 
The whole inerease shown, however, is not attributable to these 
causes. Steamers contribute largely to it, though in considering the 
influence of steamers on this figure, it must be recollected that a 
great many of the largest steamers owned and registered here, are 
not in our ports for years, and do not leave any mark of their move- 
ments on the tonnage statistics of the United Kingdom. 
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Taste VII.—Showing in what proportions the Tonnage of the United Kingdom is 
Vessels, the Number of Men Employed, and distinguishing Sailing Vessels from 


















































Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
Number {+ : 
Number mysiae Aen of Number 
of Tonnage. FO , e iirs Men to of | Tonnage. 
Vessels. a ea a a ee Vessels. 
1850....| 8,830] 666,957 vs | 38,527| 5°7 | 320 | 54,196 
Home ads sap gen, 288 821,079 | 75 | 39,163| 4°7 | 402 | 92,254 
BPREFEASE.d cess stotencrsacers 2,018 154,122 | none 636 ro 82 38,058 
Decrease 
We POL CEM. siscl. 22° 23° none 1°6 17" 2a 70° 
Decrease 
- T8502, 75449 12,145,254 299 93,912 4°3 86 45,186 
Foreign trade 4 18¢69..| 6,876 | 2,804,610 | 407 | 97,624| 3:4 | 447 [277,437 
ba ss 661,376 108 rh le: "9 361 .1232,251 
Decrease Increase Increase | Increase | Decrease | Increase Increase 
Increase per cent. .... 30° 36° 3°9 20° 419° | 515° 
Decrease 














Total, ae 17,466 | 3,032,532 178 142,730 4°6 | 426 {104,680 
ships occupied in 
1860...,| 19,090 | 3,852,245 | 202 |145,487| 3°7 | 929 (399,494 








home and foreign 
CLAO ai seie ects: vases 




















TRRRPABE  eicresssscrvoree ee: 1,624 | 819,713 24 ior ‘9 | 503 (294,814 
Decrease 
o>. (aqperteents “ii OF 2a ar 1°8 1° 118° 282° 
Decrease 


Some of the results of Table VII are very singular. It appears 
that in the home trade 2,018 sailing vessels are added to the number 
employed; no increase in the average size took place, but 23 per 
cent. increase in the tonnage employed must be considered satis- 
factory. It is remarkable, however, that 666,957 tons in 1850 
required 38,527 men, and that 821,079 tons in 1860—an increase 
of 154,122 tons—should be navigated with so small an increase of 
men as 636. The decrease in the decade of the number of men 
employed, is exactly one man per 100 tons, equal to 17 per cent. In 
the foreign trade, the number of sailing vessels actually decreased 
273. But in spite of this decrease in the number of vessels, the 
sailing tonnage in the foreign trade increased 30 per cent., a greater 
increase in tonnage than the 2,018 additional ships in the home 
trade added to the amount employed therein, that being 23 per cent., 
this 80 per cent. Hence the large increase in the average size. 
of vessels employed in the foreign trade, viz., from 299 to 407 tons, 
an increase of 38 peF cen. The economizing of labour has here 
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occupied in Home Trade and Foreign Trade; also the Average Tonnage of the 
Steamers. 
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also made most satisfactory progress, viz., from 4°3 per 100 tons in 
1850, to 3°4 in 1860, being a reduction of 20 per cent., against the 
reduction of 17 per cent. in the home trade. On the total com- 
parison between sailing vessels in 1850-60, the only observation we 
make is the contrast shown between the large addition to carrying 
power, and the small increase of labour by which it is worked,— 
nearly 900,000 tons.of shipping added, and only 2,757 men,—an 
increase of 27 per cent. to the tonnage, but with less than 2 per 
cent. increase in the number of men employed. 

The changes in steam tonnage employed during the decade, as 
shown by Table VII, are very remarkable. In the home trade 25 
per cent. added to the number, 70 per cent. added to the tonnage, 
36 per cent. added to the average size, 43 per cent. added to the 
total number of men employed, and a reduction of 15 per cent. in 
the number of men per 100 tons. The extension of steam tonnage 
in the foreign trade is marvellous; only 86 steamers in 1850, 447 in 
1860, an increase of 419 per cent. in number, 515 per cent. in 
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tonnage, 18 per cent. in average size, 8371 per cent. in the number 
of men employed, and a reduction of 23°8 per cent. in the number 
of men per 100 tons—8°4 in 1850 against 6°4 per 100 tons in 1860. 
Comparing the total steam result of the decade with the total result 
in sailing tonnage, the contrast stands thus :— 


Per Cent. 
Nailing vessels Wncwedsed |... waslPansieiisersseoadtWivices ccvecorersemsnvenanededent send 9 
Steam Bm © Livvsbsecsnesacssauos bidcvenscbearsts hata eae enwemeweaemaes 118 
Sailing tonnage ereased -vecsrsccaviessccevawacevssaeckqasvammonteevvsenteeawusadacaeass 27 
Steam Bi | ma n o 4 Men eamatataigs tasibesenccsevag dee Me vaues vas guaavenaa a teaeee 282 
Sailing vessels increased in average SiZC .isisssalecescsescecencvsessccecvecsees 13 
Steam gph: Caged Cai | saaceladeaee ins tetas saORRe ROS 75 


Sailing vessels furnished esphaginent for additional men to 
the extent of 


Steam vessels furnished employment for additional men to the hel 200 


SHOOTER Hes FO PO a eee HEEeEeee SESE EEEE SEED ESES EPMO EEEEEEEESEHOEE EP OE REESE EES 


RAOIIONE. © 53, stays teessuionndespansainbassveodavedayeocseas esata pean aan 
Sailing vessels decreased the number of men per 100 tons _........ 19 
Steam 5 - ct ee} aa 21 


Two things must be recollected with the above comparison; 
1. That the area of the rates per cent. on steam tonnage is very 
small compared with that on sailing tonnage; and 2. That it is 
quite possible this steam progress may have been too rapid. The 
more humble looking figures of sailing tonnage, not enhanced by any 
“ Great Easterns,’ indicate, perhaps, less zeal and more discretion ; 
yet show such ample provision for trade, such improvement in aver- 
age size and such economy in labour, as entitle the decade to be 
most conspicuously marked in the annals of British shipping. 

Leaving the distinctions between home and foreign trade, also 
those between sailing and steam tonnage, the total result of the 
decade appears to be, that in the United Kingdom trade, there were 
employed under the British flag in 1860, compared with 1850, 11 per 
cent. more ships, 35 per cent. more tonnage, and 18 per cent. (or 
20,162) more men. It is said that our shipowners are “a grumbling 
“ class,’ which is probably true, considering that they are English- 
men, and that all Englishmen grumble; but these figures show very 
conclusively, we submit, that grumbling was not their sole occupation 
during the last decade; that while grumbling, for some good reasons, 
against the Legislature, they addressed themselves vigorously to the 
new state of things introduced by the Act of 1849, and with energy 
equalled only by their successful economical appliances, they con- 
tributed their full share towards the supply of that great demand for 
tonnage which began the decade at fourteen millions, and ended it at 
twenty-four millions. 


IV.—Foreign Tonnage Comparisons. 


We now come to the statistics of foreign tonnage, which we pro- 
posed to examine. It will have been observed, that all the compari- 
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sons made thus far have been absolute comparisons; only the same 
thing compared with itself at a subsequent period—these are not 
usually considered “ odious comparisons.” But now we have to 
institute some relative comparisons which were considered by British 
shipowners very odious, and on the facts of which much complaint 
was made to the Legislature, not always in the wisest shape, but 
with only too much justification in the actual financial condition of 
British shipping towards the end of the decade. 

Perhaps it will enable us to make a more easy and correct 
appreciation of these relative comparisons if, before instituting 
them, we examine the extent of foreign tonnage visiting our ports 
in 1850, and its absolute progress to 1860, and compare this with 
the progress of previous decades. 


Taste VIII. — Showing the Tonnage of Foreign Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes and Ballast for each Decade, from 1820 to 1860; 
also the Increase per Cent., the Proportion per Cent. to Total, and the 
Proportion per Cent. to British. 











as ae Proportion 

Year. Tons. Increase. atte Total Tonnage to 

GM Entered ape 
ahd Cleared Sa | 
| eee 799,392 —_ — 15° 14 17°84 
IO sxishanits 1,517,196 717,804 89°23 26°05 34°40 
| ee A 2,949,182 1,421,986 03°69 stad 45°42 
FAO akc eee. 5,062,520 2,113,338 7iO% 34°89 53°61 


MOND. scaciesese 10,774,369 5,711,849 | 112°82 43°63 79°58 





The above figures relate to entries and clearances both with 
cargoes and ballast. Comparing the result between 1850 and 1860, 
with cargoes only, the figures are :— 


OOO -scatcsseods<ocsteecss-sonssnesadsecass fees 3,981,366 
SO? Tresevints iesaiosecs styiven osentoevasteanesaas 8,718,464 


4,737,098 or 118°99 increase per cent. 





It is quite evident from Table VIII, that it is not solely due to 
the Act of 1849 that 43 per cent. of the total entries and clearances 
in 1860 were foreign vessels. Under the old reciprocity treaties, 
foreign tonnage in our trade from 1820 to 1850 had made gigantic 
strides. The absolute increase was 89 per cent. for the decade 
ending 1830; 93 per cent. for the decade ending 1840; but for the 
decade immediately preceding the repeal of the navigation laws only 
71 per cent. So in like manner its proportion to the total entries 
and clearances doubled between 1820 and 1840; and its proportion 
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to British, in the decades from 1820 to 1850, rose from 17 per cent. 
to 34, then to 45, and in 1850 had reached 53 per cent. These 
figures and observations show that the law of 1849 was not enacted 
to admit that which had hitherto been excluded ; but what a stimulus 
the permission to enter into any of our indirect trades, that Act 
gave to foreign tonnage, is shown by the extent to which the figures 
of the decade 1850-60 surpass all those which preceded. The 
5,068,520 in 1850, became more than 10,774,369 in 1860, an increase 
of nearly 118 per cent. The proportion to total increased from 384 
in 1850, to 438 in 1860; and the proportion to British rose from 53 
to 79. Excluding ballast entries and clearances for the 1850-60 
decade, the increase is from nearly 8,900,000 tons, to 8,700,000 tons, 
or 11899 per cent. Certainly the framers of the Act of 1849 could 
not have expected an increase of foreign tonnage so vast as this, nor 
did its opponents venture to predict that the total increase of 71°61 
per cent. of the 1840-50 decade, would, under the new law, be 
succeeded by an increase with cargoes only of 118°99 per cent. in 
1850-60. It is also highly significant of the use made by foreign 
tonnage of the liberty of indirect trade given by the law of 1849, 
that the increase with cargoes only is greater than with ballast and 
cargoes. Against the foreign total increase of 112°82 per cent., that 
with cargo only is 118°99 per cent. Under the direct trade limita- 
tions, a large proportion of the foreign tonnage that came to our 
ports, discharged the cargoes of their own country’s produce, and 
sailed away in baliast; but now they are able to take cargoes for 
other countries, if their own country cannot buy our goods. This 
facility of getting employment here, increases the attraction to come 
here, and in the exact degree in which it does so, tends to cheapen 
freight. These figures in Table VIII moreover, furnish us with some 
idea of what the increase in foreign tonnage would have been, had 
the navigation laws not been repealed. Recollecting that during 
the decade 1840-50, the increase was two millions of tons, and that 
the large grain imports of the decade 1850-60, as well as the war with 
Russia, greatiy increased the demand for foreign vessels, recollecting 
also the large increase in our foreign trade generally, we estimate 
that 1860 would have seen the foreign entries and clearances 
increased to about 9,000,000 tons had the navigation laws not been 
repealed, so that the surplus beyond that quantity, viz., 1,774,369 
tons, probably represents the amount that would not have been in 
competition in or for our markets, but for that Act. 

By the following table we shall compare foreign tonnage in 1850 
with British tonnage in 1850, and then by an examination of the 
same facts for 1860, we shall ascertain what precise changes in 
the relation of the one to the other were accomplished during the 
first decade under the new law. 
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TasBie IX showing the Relative Position of Foreign and British Tonnage in 
| 1850 and 1860. 


With Cargoes and Ballast. 
(000’s omitted.) 





1850. 1860. 
Proportion Proportion Proportion Proportion 
Entered. to Cleared. to Entered. to Cleared. to 
Total Total Total Total 


British ....) 4,700, 66°19 | 4,742, 63°51 | 6,889, R651: |. 7,020 1 56 
Foreign 2,400, 32°88.) 2,662, 36°49 |. 5,283, 43°81 5,490, 44 


7,100; aco%o 7,404.-100°0 191123372, “| too*o .) 12,516, 100 


With Cargoes only. 


1850. 1860. 
! Proportion . Proportion Proportion Proportion 
Entered. 0) Cleared. to Entered. to Cleared. | to 
Total. Total. Total. Total. 
British ....; 4,078, 66°71 | 3,960, 66°10. [- 5,760, C7 6,358, 58°90 
Foreign 2,035; 33°29 1,946, 23° 9or Tl 4,294, 43 4,424, 41°lo 


6,115..-| ‘TOo"s 5,906, | 100°0 100 10;782,. | roo"o 








From Table IX we have the following results :— 

1. British tonnage was 66:19 per cent. of the total entries 
inwards in 1850, and fell to 56°19 per cent. in 1860. 

2. Foreign tonnage was 33°81 per cent. of the total entries in 
1850, and increased to 43°81 per cent. in 1860. 

3. Of the total clearances in 1850, British tonnage occupied 
63°51 per cent., and in 1860 56 per cent. 

4, Of the total clearances in 1850, foreign tonnage oceupied 
36°49 per cent., and in 1860 44 per cent. 

With cargoes only the results are shown rather less unfavourably 

to British tonnage, viz. :— 

1. Of the entries with cargo in 1850, British tonnage occupied 
66°71, and in 1860 57 per cent. 

2. Of the same in 1850, foreign tonnage occupied 33°29, and in 
1860 43 per cent. 

3. Of the clearances with cargo in 1850; British tonnage occu- 
pied 66°10 per cent., and in 1860 58°90 per cent. 

4. Of the same, foreign tonnage occupied in 1850 83°90 per 
cent., and in 1860 41°10 per cent. 
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It is interesting to know under what flags, and in what degree 
under each flag so large an increase of foreign tonnage has occurred. 
This is shown by Table X. 


Taste X.—Showing the Increase of Tonnage under each Flag between 1850 
and 1860. Vessels with Cargoes only. 











phar | : Fp : ice 
Nationality of Vessels. ae eae ae Increase. 

a le per Cat 
CSGIE! a ene ieee 163,254 242,673 | 79,499 48 
CCS ne. csc csivncinca ves ceess 125,649 366,740 241,091 Ig! 
INGE WEQIMIT Sinn pi nctoxonsonees 331,664 948,212 616,548 1gl 
BOIS He ice or opeporsvevancsnoas 285,263 618,681 333,418 116 
a Sd a te 404,401 774,678 370,278 gI 
Other German States ........ 465,587 1,247,571 781,984 167 
Poland Ness was ie wwad 240,444 539,055 298,611 124 
Belen. aus a tawiontvsoens: 71,725 131,424 59,649 83 
WEGIGO | aadiacinncceseseecensgnc 369,624 880,352 520,728 140 
POPE SINE sesca cris aeeditsocine Moga NO 46,328 133,211 86,883 186 
PPOrbuQUMese: .2c.qatalercasens oan: 19,096 70,077 50,981 263 
| LUI LEN Rieter ene or APS 195,208 295,635 100,427 51 

Other European States 

chiefly Austrian ........ } 4,460 om, a0 230/30 751 
United) States ta. duccsoasorceond 1,215,225 2,834,021 1,618,796 . 133 





These are surprising figures. Russia, whose mercantile marine 
was said to have been entirely destroyed during the war, seems to 
have reconstructed fast enough to place nearly a quarter of a million 
tons in our ports during 1860—48 per cent. more than in 1850. 
Sweden and Norway each add 191 per cent., together an addition 
of 850,000 tons. Germany increases more than three-quarters 
of a million—167 per cent.; Holland 124 per cent. Under the 
heading of other European States, Austria rises from next to 
nothing in 1850, to more than 300,000 tons, or 751 per cent., nearly 
the whole of which is in indirect trade, chiefly with Southern 
Russia. America brings up the rear, making an addition of nearly 
one million tons above the large inerease of Norway—1,618,796 
tons, 1383 per cent. Of the fourteen flags, only four failed in at least 
doubling themselves. 


V.—-Observations on Foreign Tonnage Comparisons. 


No marvel that the decade in which this increase happened, is 
considered a remarkable one. Jt must be recollected, however, that 
these figures do not indicate whether profit or loss was the result of 
these large operations, although the natural inference is that increase 
means success. Increase, however, may come through other than 
trade causes, temporary and exceptional in their nature, fiery and 
urgent while they last, and ensuring a terrible reaction when they 
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are over. The British increase, however, was not greater than the 
increase in the total tonnage movement warranted ; and moreover 
was not much above its rate of increase in previous decades; but 
we are compelled to mark the foreign increase as unnatural, both in 
cause and extent. Such a change in the law as was made in 1849 
could only furnish increased employment for foreign tonnage by the 
gradual growth of trade, or by the displacement of the national flag. 
But the Act of 1849 had such an effect on the production of foreign 
tonnage throughout all the maritime countries in Europe, that 
foreign ships for British trade were built in prodigious numbers. 
The result of this was not immediately felt however. The Californian 
and Australian gold discoveries increased trade, the Russian war, as 
already mentioned, occasioned a vast demand both for our vessels as 
transports, and for foreign vessels as neutral traders; hence the 
unfavourable effect of this great increase of foreign tonnage was not 
experienced in the earlier years of the decade. But in its later years, 
when tonnage had to depend more on ordinary trade for employment, 
the disadvantage of so vast an increase was fully realised. If our 
estimate be at all near the mark, that the Act of 1849 made the 
increase in the decade about 1,700,000 tons more than the expansion 
of our trade required, this is enough to explain the distressed condi- 
tion in which the national tonnage found itself, and to confirm the 
representations which its largest and most respectable owners made 
to the Parliamentary committee. For such a surplus over the natural 
supply, and beyond the ordinary trade demands, is just enough to create 
that preponderance of supply over demand which makes the buyer 
master of the situation, and excludes all consideration of cost and 
profit from the selling price. That was precisely the case in the later 
years of the decade, and as the most proximate cause of bad freight 
markets was this indiscriminate increase of foreign tonnage under 
the Act of 1849, loud complaints were made against its operation, and 
with many other requests, it was especially demanded of the Legis- 
lature that the non-reciprocating States should have the retaliatory 
clauses of that Act put in force against them. But the Legislature 
had opened a door which it was impossible to shut, and we must 
acknowledge that had it been easy to put these retaliatory clauses in 
force, doing so would have been fruitless, so far as any appreciable 
effect on freight was concerned, unless we had decided to reject the 
United States definition of “ coasting trade,” and to have included 
her flag with those whose liberty of equal entry to our ports was to 
be cancelled. The other non-reciprocating powers are unworthy of 
notice as competitors, their exclusion consequently would not have 
appreciably reduced the supply of tonnage, nor have made bad 
freights better. Others said, and with much reason too, that in 
exposing British tonnage to this unrestricted, and in many cases 
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unreciprocated competition, without jirsé liberating it from all the 
special burdens and disabilities which had resulted from its pre- 
viously protected state, and somewhat also from the relation which 
the mercantile marine had always borne to the Royal Navy and the 
exigencies of national defence —the Legislature had applied free 
trade principles to shipping in the wrong order, that it should have 
been made free at home first, then exposed to as much competition 
as either tonnage wants, or abstract principles, or willingness on the 
part of other nations to reciprocate, rendered wise or expedient. 
But while still treated as a protected interest at home, by endless 
restrictions, imposts and liabilities, it was exposed to competition 
with foreign tonnage which neither was under these burdens nor 
would, in many cases, reciprocate the liberty of trade which the Act 
of 1849 conferred. We submit that so dealing with an old and long 
protected interest in deference to political abstractions, and in the 
absence of any manifest practical urgency, was unjust both to the 
special interest and to the abstract principle. Jor it can hardly be 
doubted now, that if free trade principles had been first applied at 
at home—where all kinds of charity should begin, and perhaps free 
trade is the highest form of national charity—in liberating shipping 
from its antiquated burdens, such an application of the doctrines 
would have been a fitting preparation for this competition, and have 
made the shipowning class free traders; then as the sequence of such 
legislation, a permissive statute granting to any nations that would 
reciprocate, equality of entrance to our own liberated ports, would 
have constituted an irresistible appeal to all maritime nations to 
concede to us what our ambassadors and plenipotentiaries have 
ever since vainly supplicated in France and Spain, in Portugal and 
Belgium, and with most reason, though perhaps with least success, 
in the United States of America. But zeal for the rapid applica- 
tion of these just triumphant doctrines, rather than discretion in 
the order and rate of their application, seems to have characterized 
the legislation of 1849: hence a decade following of great mani- 
fested capacity on the part of our shipping interest, bravely trying 
to hold its own, but ending in bitter lamentations to the Legislature 
and vast pecuniary loss; hence also British shipping being obliged 
to suffer at the same time both the burdens of protection and the 
competition of free trade, receiving from both the harm they could 
each do, receiving from neither the good which either by itself might 
have done ; hence, worst of all, the throwing away of an opportunity 
so golden, an appeal so irresistible, that rightly used might, ere this, 
have secured freedom of navigation and equality of maritime rights 
for every flag, in every harbour, and on every sea! 
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ViI— Conclusions. 


The following conclusions seem to be indicated by the figures and 
facts of the decade to which attention has been directed :— 

1. That the increase of British trade fully justified the increase 
of British tonnage which occurred during the decade, so that the 
depression during its last years cannot be charged to over-production 
of tonnage on the part of British shipowners. 

2. That the increased size of British ships, the increasing 
economy of labour in their navigation, the greater rapidity in their 
movements, their increased carrying capacity, and especially the 
great development of steam tonnage, all show that the obvious 
means whereby freight might be cheapened with advantage to both 
carrier and consumer, have been diligently and successfully followed 
by the British shipowner. 

3. That the foreign tonnage increase was exorbitant ; not based 
on trade demand, but on political expectations. 

4. That the inevitable effects of this excessive increase of foreign 
tonnage were counteracted during the first half of the decade by 
very exceptional demands for tonnage, but became manifest imme- 
diately on the cessation of these extraordinary demands. 

5. That the power of increase manifested by British tonnage 
during the decade, and the increase that would have occurred in 
foreign tonnage under the old reciprocity treaties, had the Act of 
1849 not been passed, alike prove that there was no urgent public 
necessity for such summary and hasty application to shipping of the 
unquestionably sound principles of free trade; but that time might 
have been taken, without any national sacrifice, to release shipping 
from its home burdens, and to negotiate with foreign States for 
reciprocal concessions to our flag, preparatory to the general measure 
of tonnage liberation. 

6. Lastly, that what ought to have been done prior to the repeal 
of the navigation laws, and is not yet done, ought not to be longer 
delayed. We especially refer to the abolition of compulsory pilot- 
age, of light dues, of the ballast monopolies, of stamp duties, and to 
the oppressive liabilities zmposed on British shipowners alone in the 
Passenger Acts. 

These conclusions would have been further confirmed had we 
been able to consider the prices of freight, the rate of sailors’ wages, 
the cost of provisions, also of such articles as rope, canvas, copper, 
&¢c., all of which largely affect the profitableness or otherwise of 
maritime adventure during any given time. In the limits of this 
paper, however, it was not possible to produce statistics on these 
questions. But for the singularly striking circumstance of a decade 
in which the employment for shipping increased ten million tons, 
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ending in such general depression and loss, we think the figures 
adduced do furnish a “reason why.” 

With respect to pilotage regulations, light dues, ballast, &c., 
great changes have been recommended to Parliament in the report 
of the Select Committee presented in August, 1860, and for the 
most part still wait for legislative sanction.* Both by his wrongs 
and by his rights, the shipowner thinks himself entitled to these 
reforms. They, too, are natural corollaries of the free trade prin- 
ciples, and having suffered all the injury which a very hasty applica- 
tion of these principles could inflict, the benefits and exemptions 
which a further application of the same principles would secure are 
looked for as rights. And we submit, that the importance of the 
interest as shown by its own figures for 1860, and the increasing 
severity of the foreign competition as also shown, alike suggest that 
this home application of the doctrines of free trade ought not to be, 
and without injustice, cannot be, longer delayed. Anything like a 
real decrease in our maritime strength would be accepted everywhere 
as the symbol of national decline, and no possible concessions would 
be then esteemed too dear to check and avert such acalamity. Is it 
not better, now, to concede to maritime strength what then would be 
so gladly conceded to approaching weakness? and so, not only pre- 
Serve our present maritime position, but enable this great national 
interest, strengthened in and through its sufferings, to retain the 
proud supremacy of our flag! 


* During last session of Parliament a Bill was passed containing clauses 
intended to effect the gradual abolition of compulsory pilotage. 
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Enpowrp Epvucation, and Oxrorp and CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE 
Fretiowsuirs. By James Huyrwoop, M.A., F.RS. 


[Read before Section (F), of the British Association, at Cambridge, 
October, 1862. ] 


Nvmenrovs accounts of local charities are sent in, from time to time, 
to the Charity Commissioners of England and Wales. In 1860, 
there were 18,929 accounts of charities sent in to the Commissioners, 
and in 1861 the number of these accounts submitted to them 
increased to 17,594. 

Direct relief in the administration of charities may be afforded 
by the Commissioners under the Charities Act of 1860, in all cases 
where the trustees apply to the Commission, and the charge in such 
cases is inconsiderable on the charity funds. 

This facility of obtaining relief in the administration of charities, 
has occasioned a diminution of applications to judicial courts on the 
part of trustees of charities. In 1860 there were, in charity cases, 
under the Commission— 


75 applications to the Court of Chancery 
143 a to county courts, 


218 to judicial courts 


Whilst in 1861 there were, in charity cases under the Commis- 


sion, only— 
32 applications to the Court of Chancery 
7 ¥5 to county courts 


39 9 to judicial courts 


Special applications are requisite to obtain the valuable aid of the 
Charity Commission, and the Commissioners do not possess the 
power to initiate proceedings in any charities whether connected with 
physical relief, or the formation of habits of industry and providence, 
or in charities which are available for educational purposes. It is 
not the custom of the Charity Commission to inquire into the nature 
and system of education in the charities under their control, with a 
view to the improvement of plans of public instruction. 

A general digest of the value and purposes of charities, whose 
accounts have been submitted to the Commission, is in progress, in 

c2 
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which a summary of the information obtained for several counties 
and important districts will be arranged and condensed under the 
care of the Commissioners. 

Some central authority possessing the power of periodically visit- 
ing and inspecting endowed educational institutions, would be of 
importance to determine the best means of improving educational 
endowments. 

An extension of the powers of the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, would facilitate such an inspection of endowed educa- 
tional institutions, and the recent Royal Commission on Popular 
Education, under the presidency of the Duke of Newcastle, has 
reported in favour of a transference of the powers of the Charity 
Commission to the Committee of Privy Council on Education: the 
circumstance of the president of that committee being a peer, and 
the vice-president a member of the House of Commons, would 
secure ready access to each house of Parliament, in favour of 
maturely considered measures of amelioration. 

Inspection of endowed grammar schools, under the care of the 
Committee of Council on Education, was particularly recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Popular Education, but the visitation 
of grammar schools alone does not provide a sufficient remedy for 
the unsatisfactory routine of education often kept up in those insti- 
tutions. | 

When the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
met at Cheltenham some years ago, the writer of this paper asked 
the Rev. Dr. Dobson, head master of Cheltenham College if more 
science could not be introduced into the Cheltenham College 
system? In reply, the head master mentioned, that it was the 
general wish of the parents who sent boys to the college at Chelten- 
ham, that their sons should have that instruction which would enable 
them to obtain scholarships and fellowships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Dobson was of opinion that an alteration should first 
be made in the requirements for scholarships and fellowships, before 
changes could be effected in the public school system. 

Since that time, competitive examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service, for the Engineers and Artillery at Woolwich, as well as for 
the Foreign Office, and for situations in foreign embassies, have given 
a new impulse to the study of modern languages and modern science. 

A Royal Commission, presided over by the Harl of Clarendon, has 
been appointed to inquire into the state of the largest and most 
richly endowed English public schools. . 

A wide spread spirit of discontent is observable at the present 
day, with reference to the continuance of plans which in several 
eases limit public school education principally to Greek and Latin. — 

Sur Charles Lyell noticed in his evidence, presented to the Oxford 
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University Royal Commission, in 1850-1, that he was acquainted with 
a school containing seventy boys, in which five boys were annually 
prepared for either Oxford or Cambridge, and that the system 
of education for the remaining sixty-five boys was conducted in the 
Same manner, principally on classical subjects, which the masters 
deemed expedient for the small minority intended to proceed to one 
or other of the ancient English universities. The attractions of the 
pecuniary rewards of scholarships, fellowships, &c., are so powerful, 
that, in fact, the subjects of examination for these emoluments 
control nearly the whole of the higher educational system of the 
country. 

Lord Brougham, in recently addressing the members of the 
Scarborough Mechanics’ Institute, observed, that when a great and 
renowned King of Sparta, Agesilaus, was asked “ What ought boys’ 
“to be taught,” he answered, “Teach them that which they are 
“ likely to find will be of most service to them when they are grown 
* older.” 

College statutes at Oxford. and Cambridge, have, under the 
university acts of Parliament of 1854 and 1856, been already in 
some degree revised, but the subjects of examination for scholarships 
and. fellowships have been very seldom modified. 

A long career of school and college education may be considered 
to terminate at 22 or 23 years of age, and a college fellowship 
of 2001. a-year, tenable for about ten years, may be regarded as the 
principal reward of successful scholastic study at that period of life. 

Let us inquire into the subjects of examination, to prepare for 
which, the intellectual labours of probably fourteen years of youth 
have been devoted, and which are exemplified in the annual examina- 
tion papers for the fellowships of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For five days the Trinity College fellowship examination is con- 
tinued at Cambridge, and the examination papers in 1861 were given 
to the candidates in the following order :— 


First Day. 
9—12. Greek prose to be translated into English; passages 
from Plato, Lysias, Theophrastus, and Polybius. 
1—4. Greek poetry, including passages from Homer, Euripides, 
Apollonius of Rhodes, to be translated into English prose, and some: 
lines from the Greek anthology, to be rendered into English verse. 


Second Day. 


9—123. Latin prose and Latin poetry, comprising passages 
from Cicero, Livy, Plautus, and-Propertius to be translated into 
English. 
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Phird Day. 


9—1. Mathematical questions, in geometry, algebra, trigo- 
nometry, mechanics, dynamics, optics, hydrostatics, and astronomy. 

2—4, A passage of English prose to be translated into Latin 
prose. | 


Fourth Day. 


9—12. Logic, questions on the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Cicero, the ancient and modern views of mental and moral 
philosophy, the writings of Locke on the human understanding, the 
sermons of Butler relating to human nature, the economical tenets 
of Paley, Bentham, Mill, &c., with questions on constitutional law, 
and on the meaning of words. 

1—4. High mathematics, involving abstruse calculations and 
difficult investigations. 


Fifth Day. 

In the morning : 

A passage of Latin prose to be translated into Greek prose. 

A portion of English tragic poetry to be rendered into Greek 
iambics. 

In the afternoon, 1—3: 

Greek verses, fran Epicharmus, to be translated into Hiieliafi 

Short Greek fragments to be translated. 

Questions on Greek plays and the early Athenian constitution. 

Greek epigrams, proverbs, and phrases to be translated. 

Greek verses to be corrected. 

Derivations and original meaning of numerous Latin terms. 

Criticism of the military conduct of certai Roman military 
leaders in the second Punic war. 

Constitutional changes in the Roman republic. 

Roman views of their own relation towards Italy and the rest of 
the world, after the first and second Punic wars, and the second and 
third Macedonian wars. 

Sketch required of Latin literature, from B.c. 2538, to B.c. 153 

Places of the following eight letters :—C, F, G, H, Q, X, Y, Z, 
in the Latin alphabet, to be accounted for. 

Original identity of certain Latin and Greek words to be proved. 


At Oxford, college fellowships are ‘usually bestowed exclusively 
as the rewards of success in the classical examination for honours 
at the time of the bachelor of arts degree, and Latin composition is 
constantly required in all the colleges of Oxford. ‘Students who 
obtain college scholarships, are expected to keep up their classical 
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reading, as undergraduates, and to become candidates for honours in 
Greek and Latin subjects on taking their B.A. degree. 

The addition of a new general university examination, called 
“ Moderations,” at Oxford, has had the effect of introducing a fresh 
university test of classical acquirements in that ancient seat of 
learning for undergraduates. 

Fortunately, the excessive devotion of time, for three consecutive 
years, at Oxford, to classical pursuits, is found inconvenient with 
reference to a suitable preparation of candidates for the ministry in 
the Church of England; and a desire is manifest to diminish the 
period of general studies to two years instead of three years at the 
ancient universities. 

In July, 1862, a paper was read at the Ghurel Congress in 
Oxford, by Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester, recommending a 
reduction of the general course of reading for undergraduates at the 
ancient English universities, to two years. 

The Bishop of Gloucester advised the institution of a theological 
examination for divinity students, at the end of the third year of 
academical residence, suggesting, in his proposal, a year of profes- 
sional study after two years of preparation for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

For a large majority of the students who are preparing for the 
ministry in the Church of England, such an arrangement would be 
highly advantageous, and it is already partially anticipated, as pro- 
fessional lectures on divinity are frequently attended in the third 
year of residence; and various subjects are set for the third year 
examinations, both in the colleges and for the ordinary B.A. degree 
in the university, which are similar to those required in the ordination 
examinations of the Church of England. 

During the first two years of undergraduate residence at Oxford 
and Cambridge, secular and general subjects usually occupy the 
attention of students, with which the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
would be naturally connected. 

A separate examination would become requisite for college 
fellowships, as the high amount of reading expected for the B.A. 
degree with honours, at the end of three years of study, could not 
under existing circumstances be expected at the end of two years. 

College fellowship examinations govern, in a large measure, the 
whole system of higher endowed education in England and Wales. 
Schoolmasters are frequently selected for the largest grammar 
schools from the class of college fellows. When installed into the 
chair of office, it is their highest ambition that their pupils should 
succeed in obtaining college scholarships and fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Years of preparation in the art of composing Latin and Greek 
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verses, and in turning English prose into either Greek or Latin, are 
usually requisite for success in classical fellowship examinations. 
We know, however, of one case, where a highly accomplished 
classical student at Trinity College, Cambridge, succeeded without 
Latin and Greek verses, in obtaining a fellowship. Mr. Edward H. 
Bunbury was advised by his tutor, that as he had not been educated 
at a public school, he could not compete with public school men in 
Greek and Latin versification, and that he would utilise his exertions 
by devoting himself to prose composition in the ancient languages 
of Greece and Rome. The advice so given, was followed, and led to 
a successful result. 

Dean Peacock, formerly fellow and tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, strenuously urged the abolition of exercises in Latin 
and Greek versification in academical examinations, on account of 
the time necessary to acquire the art of making verses in dead 
languages, and the speedy loss of facility in composing such verses, 
when the practice of writing them had ceased for some years. 

Tn ordinary grammar schools, the art of good handwriting is often 
spoiled by an incessant scribbling of bad Latin and Greek verses. 
Tn the great school at Eton, some years ago there were only about 
15 masters for 770 boys, or hardly 1 master for 50 boys, and the 
present proportion does not exceed 27 masters to 800 boys ; this 
paucity of superintendence may perhaps be the result of the ancient 
system of exercises in the composition of Latin and Greek verses 
forming a large portion of the work assigned to the pupils, and 
occupying many hours of time for the boys, whilst verses require a 
comparatively short time for revision and correction by the masters. 

An authorized inspection of the higher system of endowed 
education, can only be carried out by the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, as the head of public instruction in this 
country; and an extension of the powers of that body, so as to 
include endowed educational institutions under their superin- 
tendence, would be of national importance. 

Scientific professors are, in general, not sufficiently remunerated 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and as there are about 500 or 600 college 
fellowships in the two ancient universities, of which at least 50 or 
60 fellowships become vacant every year; the transference of a larger 
portion of these emoluments when vacant, for the endowment of 
professorships in modern subjects, may be considered. 

It is remarkable that one of the principal results of endowed 
education for young men, should be the maintenance of a system of 
composition in Greek and Latin verses, which is almost entirely 
useless, in the majority of instances, after the age of 22 or 23, and 
that education for young ladies, which has never received the 
patronizing assistance of rich endowments, should include in a well 
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managed school, instruction in the modern languages of French, 
German, and Italian, lessons in English grammar, and belles-lettres, 
as well as in the elegant accomplishments of music, singing, and 
drawing. : 

Let the counsel of the ancient Spartan monarch, recently reite- 
rated by Lord Brougham, be followed in the system of endowed 
education, that the students may be taught what they are likely to 
find will be of most service to them when they arrive at a man’s 
nature. 

In the examinations for college fellowships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, exercises in the composition of Latin and Greek verses 
should no longer be set, and an alternative should be allowed between 
prose composition in Latin and Greek, and translations from English 
into French and German. 

English history and English composition should be regarded, and 
science encouraged, by the bestowal of suitable collegiate rewards on 
their most distinguished votaries. 
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On the Cortoy TRADE and Manuracrurs, as affected by the Civi1 
War in America. By Leone Levi, Esq, FS.A., FB.S.S., 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Doctor of Economical and 
Political Sciences of the University of Tubingen, and Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Commerce m King’s College, 
London. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th January, 1863. | 


No district of the United Kingdom exhibits more conspicuously the 
great phenomena of British industry, or the great secret of British 
wealth, than that which has become, alas, so prominent for its suffer- 
ings and privations, The theme suggested by this great hive of 
industry, may indeed engage our deepest thought and reflection. 
There coal and iron supersede turf and corn, which render the aspect 
of the country as dingy as the entrance of hades. Ilumined factories 
with more windows than Italian palaces, and smoking chimneys 
taller than Egyptian obelisks constitute the glories of the district. 
Everywhere you find monuments of indomitable energy. All you 
see indicates the march of modern progress. Enter for a moment one 
of those numerous factories ; behold the ranks of thousand operatives 
ali steadily working; behold how every minute of time, every yard 
of space, every practised eye, every dexterous finger, every inventive 
mind, is at high-pressure service. There are no lumber attics nor 
lumber cellars; everything is cut out for its work and the work for 
it, And what could be more wonderful than those factories for the 
manufacture of machines. Listen to the deafening din. What 
power has mind over matter! What metamorphosis can human 
industry perform; and how much has this mighty agent changed the 
entire character of Lancashire. See how thickly it is filled with 
cities and towns. In Northumberland there are 208,000 square 
miles for each town. In Lancashire only 26,000. And how close 
the inhabitants. In Westmorland there are 19 square miles for 
each inhabitant. In Laneashire 0°97 only. One hundred years ago 
Manchester had only 1,600 inhabitants ; now with Salford she has 
more than 450,000 people.* Three hundred years ago Liverpool was 
only a fishing hamlet with 188 inhabitants; now she has also 450,000. 
The entire county of Lancashire, in 1692, was returned for the 


* The increase of population in the county of Lancaster was strikingly demon- 
strated in the last census for 1861. Except in the two mining counties of Durham 
and Monmouthshire, where the increase has been even greater, the rate of increase 
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land tax at a value of 97,000/.; in 1860 she was assessed to the 
property tax at a value of 11,500,000/. Whence this magic increase ? 
Principally from the cotton trade and manufacture. 

It is in Manchester, too, that the steam Hercules whose power | 
dwarfs the fabled feats of the Grecian prodigy, first exhibited his 
youthful strength, grew up in vigour and skill, and still manifests 
his gigantic maturity. This system of industry is comparatively of 
modern creation—history throws but little hght upon its nature, for 
it has scarcely began to recognise its existence; and the philosophy 
of the schools supplies scarcely any help for estimating its results, 
because an innovating power of such immense force could never have 
been anticipated. The steam-engine had no precedent, the-tall and 
ever-smoking chimneys had no parallel in times past, the spinning 
jenny is without ancestry, and the mule and power loom entered in 
no recognised heritage. There they are even in their present tem- 
porary prostration—an overflowing stream of opulence and power, 
a wonder to ourselves, the envy of the world. 


in Lancashire during the last sixty years has been larger than in any other county 
in England. 
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Cotton* is not a new article. All warm climates, within a limited 
zone, especially those in the vicinity of the sea, produce cotton. 
From time immemorial cotton has been grown in Hindoostan, China, 
Persia, Egypt, Candia, and Sicily, and when South America was 
discovered, the natives were found growing cotton. Yet as it has 
been well said, cotton could only become an article of trade to those’ 
nations which were able, by their industries, to manufacture 1 into 
beautiful and durable material, at moderate prices. The manu- 
facture of vegetable substances, combining flexibility and strength, 
must be of very early date, and to the inhabitants of the temperate 
and tropic zones especially, the great weight and toughness of 
skins, must have made patent the advantage of any material 
which could be made of the necessary strength, and at the same 
time light and flexible. In ancient times India furnished Europe 
with her muslins, so called from Mosul, in Mesopotamia. The 
Assyrian merchants brought such cotton manufactures into Europe, 
together with their silks from China, their carpets from Persia, and 
their spices from the Hast. Herodotus, writing in the year 445 
before the Christian era, said of the Indi, “the wild trees bear 
“ fleeces for their fruit, surpassing those of the sheep in beauty and 
“ excellence, and the natives clothe themselves in cloths made there- 
“ from.” From India the manufacture reached Persia, thence it was 
imported into Egypt, and the eighth century saw its introduction 
into Europe. 

In England for a long time the consumption of cotton was con- 
fined to small quantities, principally for candlewicks, and nearly the 
whole of the cotton fabrics consumed was imported from the Con- 
tinent. Though as far back as 1328 the Flemings settling in 
Manchester laid the basis of the British woollen manufacture, in the 
manufacture of what were called Manchester cottons it was not till 
the middle of the seventeenth century that cotton-woollens, fustians, 


* The vegetable which we now call cotton passed under different names in 
different times and countries. The term Carbasus, Carbasum, or Kaprdcoy, was 
used by ancient authors to signify cotton. It is so used in the Scripture. The 
word DDD carpas in Esther i, 6, though translated in the common version 


for “green,” means really cotton. In the Vulgate translation, we have “et 
* carbasini ac hyacinthini.” In Revelations xviii, 12, the word Buocos, mentioned as 
one of the wares of Babylon, may mean cotton. But after the fourth century, 
cotton was known by various names which had not been before in use. Probably 
gossypium was one of these; another name was Lana Xylena, meaning literally 
tree wool, the plants which produced it being called €pioédAov, or wool trees. 
Another set of names probably arose from a misapplication of the name of the silk- 
worm. These were BopuBadkiov, BayuBag, BayBdxioy, TdpBagé, whence come 
bambacinus, made of cotton; bambacenium, cotton cloth ; bambacarius, a dealer 
in cotton cloth; and in Italian bambagio, bambagino, and bambasino. For 
further researches on the introduction of cotton, see “Textrinum Antiquorum,” 
“An Account of the Art of Weaving among the Ancients,’’ by James Yates, F.R.S 
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dimities, and other articles were exported to the Continent. But as 
late as the accession of George III, no fabric consisting entirely of 
cotton was made, and it was only by the operation of those wonderful 
inventions which suddenly performed so great a revolution, that 
cotton acquired the present prominent position as an article of trade 
in this country. “What these inventions were every one well knows: 
yet there is great interest in recalling those feats of genius which 
now and then ennoble our common humanity. 

Spinning by the spindle and distaff is a very old industry, and, 
in times not far distant, was considered one of the accomplish- 
ments of a good wife. ‘She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
“hands hold the distaff,’ is the saying of the Book of Proverbs. 
Minerva, as the instructress of man in the useful arts, is fabled as 
the author of a distaff and spindle; hence, as Apollodorus informs 
us the Palladium held in its right hand a spear, and a distaff and 
spindle in the left. It was the custom among the Romans to carry 
before the bride a distaff charged with flax, and a spindle likewise 
furnished. In Greece, when the bride was introduced to her new 
home, she brought with her a distaff and a spindle, and hung her 
husband’s door with woollen yarn; and in England spinning on the 
distaff continued long to be the honoured occupation of women.* In 
process of time the distaff was laid aside for the spinning wheel 
invented by Jurgen, a citizen of Brunswick, in 1530, though some 
say that it was known long before him. But though by the spinning 
wheel there were formed the thick loose cord called a roving, and the 
fine, thread or yarn, this invention was not attended with great 
results, because the spinner could only produce one thread at a time, 
and a man employed eight hours a-day, could only spin three quarters 
of a pound of yarn. The first substantial improvement was there- 
fore a machine for spinning by rollers, which forms the basis of all the 
Spinning machinery in our factories at the present time, invented by 
Wyatt, but for which a patent was taken by Lewis Paul, a foreigner; 
but even that led to no immediate results, as it was scarcely under- 
stood at the time. Then came the invention of the fly shuttle 
and picking peg, which enabled one man, unaided, to weave double 
the quantity he had theretofore done; and in 1753 Mr. Lawrence 
Earnshaw invented a spinning machine and cotton reel, but which — 
he himself destroyed, on the plea that it would be the ruin of the 
working classes. Although these and other minor improvements 
were for the time barren of results, and were far from proving lucra- 
tive to the inventors themselves, they prepared the mind of the 
people for further changes, and pugsasted, those ideas which even- 


* See an able paper on the Distaff and the Spindle, or the Insignia of the 
Female Sex in Former Times, by John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A., “ Archeologia 
“or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity,” published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, vol. xxxvii, # 83. 
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tually ended in totally superseding manual labour in the cotton 
industry. 

Ten years after this a reed maker of Leigh, a certain Thomas 
Wright, found out the principle of the spinning jenny, or a machine 
by which the spinner was enabled to produce several threads in one 
operation, and in the following year, in 1764, James Hargreaves 
gave reality to such a machine, and patented, it. For this, how- 
ever, he was attacked by a mob of the working people, who broke 
into his house and destroyed the jenny. Great as was the improve- 
ment introduced by the spinning jenny, it still left the process 
of spinning in a very unsatisfactory state, the cotton not being 
sufficiently even, firm, or strong for use, as the warp or longitudinal 
thread of a web. To supply this want, linen yarn was used for the 
warp, but the mixture of two different materials made the article 
too costly, and moreover unfit for calico printing. Such was the 
condition of the cotton manufacture in England when Arkwright 
invented the water frame. How far he may have profited of the 
earlier invention of Lewis Paul, of elongating cotton by rollers in 
the spinning operation, we know not, but what if he did P_ The law of 
continuity, or rather of gradual progress, says Lord Brougham, governs 
all human approaches towards perfection. The limited nature of man’s 
faculties precludes the possibility of his ever reaching at once the 
utmost excellence of which they are capable. Survey the whole circle 
of the sciences, and trace the history of our progress in each, you will 
find this to be the universal rule. Think not that Black and Priestly, 
Bacon and Adam, Smith, Cuvier, and Watt were respectively the 
unaided discoverers of the theory of latent heat, and ‘of aeriform 
fluids, of the inductive system, of economic science, of fossil 
osteology, and of the power of steam. Even Newton, though far in 
advance of all others in mathematical and in experimental science, 
was preceded by Cavalleri, Roberval, Fermat, and Schooten, who 
came as near as possible to the discovery of the differential calculus. 
Very romantic is the story of Sir Richard Arkwright. Fancy a 
barber famous only for his processes for dyeing hair, becoming the 
founder of the great cotton manufacture. Even after the fruitful 
idea entered his mind, he could not appear at an election in Preston 
for want of a suit of clothing. Arkwright’s water frame, while 
drawing out the carding or rolling, gave to it the twist and pressure 
necessary to produce the hardness and firmness which fitted it so 
admirably to the purposes of the warp ; and it was at the same time 
capable of producing, in equally vast quantities, yarns of finer 
quality. The effect of these inventions was, as already noticed a total 
revolution in the character and operation of the spinners. Thence- 
forth spinning ceased to be a domestic manufacture, and became 
the product of mechanical ingenuity, and with it rose also the 
wonderful factory system which, with its attendant advantages, 
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economy of power, division of labour, and concentration of skill and 
superintendence, contributed so much to the extension of the cotton 
manufacture and the accumulation of wealth. Other inventions 
followed each other afterwards with great rapidity. ‘To Crompton, 
of Bolton, we owe the mule jenny, which by uniting the rollers of 
the water frame with the advancing and receding carriage of the 
jenny, effected the attenuation and spinning of cotton to a degree 
of fineness that neither of the other two machines could approach. 
To Cartwright we owe the power loom, a machine for weaving by 
automatic power; and to Peel we owe the introduction of calico 
printing. But we should ill appreciate the value of these and other 
kindred inventions, if we did not take them in connection with 
Watt’s great discoveries of the use and application of steam power, 
and with the improvements made in inland navigation by the open- 
ing of the Bridgewater canal. 

And to what use would have been this great development of 
the cotton manufacture, had not a corresponding increase taken 
place in the production of cotton wool? Hitherto the importation 
of cotton to this country had been very limited. In 1764 we 
imported scarcely 4,000,000 Ibs., and even in 1785, after Ark- 
wright’s patent had expired, we imported only 18,000,000 lbs. of 
cotton. By this time, however, the seed had been transported to 
the United States, and very soon after a complete change took place 
in the capability of that country for producing cotton, by the inven- 
tion of Mr. Whitney’s machine to separate cotton from the seed. 
This machine did for the planters of the American States, what the 
genius of Arkwright and Watt did for the cotton manufacture in 
England; and it is to this machine that we owe the gigantic expan- 
sion of the cotton trade. Previous to 1790 the United States did not 
export a single pound of cotton.* Whitney’s invention came into 

* The following facts regarding the culture of cotton in the American States, 
were reported by Mr. Finnie, a cotton planter to the Government of India. The 
cotton now cultivated in Mississipi and Louisiana, came from Mexico, hence the 
name “ Mexican.’ There is no data as to the precise time and circumstances 
of its introduction. The cotton known as “ Tennessee” and “ Upland Georgia,” 
is involved in some degree of uncertainty. The plant is supposed to have come 
from the Grecian Archipelago in the early settlement of the colony of Virginia, 
where it was cultivated; but in consequence of the season between the last frost of 
spring and the first frost of autumn being too short, it did not prove a profitable 
crop, and the early emigrants from Virginia took with them the seed to the terri- 
tory of Kentucky. The part of this territory now known as Tennessee, was found 
to be more favourable, and known as Tennessee cotton it soon acquired a character 
for cleanliness superior to the “ Upland Georgia.” As the early adventurers pushed 
southward, the northern part of Mississipi was discovered to be still more congenial 
to the plant; the shrub became more and more prolific, and produced a finer 
quality. The Sea Island cotton came originally from the Isle of Anguilla, in the 
Caribbean Sea, and furnished the first seed to the early European settlers in the 
Bahamas; in two islands of the cluster, viz., Long Island and Exuma, they 


succeeded in producing a fine cotton. A small bag of the seed was sent to a gentle- 
man in Georgia about the year 1785. Ten years before, the first provincial legis. 
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operation in 1793, and in 1794 1,600,000 lbs. were suddenly exported. 
In 1791 America grew only 51th of the produce offered in the 
markets of the whole world; in 1845, more than seven-eighths of the 
cotton produced in the world was in the United States of America ; 
and in 1861 they gave upwards of one thousand millions of pounds. 
And as the production increased, so the consumption increased 
immensely. Little by little has this interest acquired gigantic 
proportions. Farther and farther has the use of cotton been 
extended, and by degrees it has nearly distanced all other branches 
of British industry. 
Of 6,300 factories in the United Kingdom, nearly the half of them 
are for cotton. Of 36,500,000 spindles, 30,000,000 are for cotton. 
Of 490,000 power iooms, 399,000 are of cotton. Of 779,000 persons 
employed in factories, 450,000 are employed in cotton. And as 
compared with foreign countries, whilst we have 30,000,000 spindles, 
France has 4,000,000 spindles, Russia 2,000,000, Germany 2,000,000, 
Austria 1,500,000, Switzerland 1,300,000, Italy 500,000, Belgium 
500,000, and Spain 300,000. The proportion of the cotton trade to 
the general trade of this country is very large. Of 377,000,000/.* 
which constitutes the value of the total trade of the United Kingdom, 
94,000,0007. or 25 per cent. is the value of the imports and exports 
of cotton. 

Relation of the Value of Cotton Manufacture and Yarn Exported, to the 


Total Exports of British and Irish Produce. 
{Unit 000’s omitted.] 


Value of 





Years. Cotton Seer Total Value. Percentage. 
Yarns Exported. 
& x 
LB 20-24, .cteke 19,922, | 36,782, 46 
OR ete rte 16,974, 36,050, 47 
*BO3B4 fcc. 18,417, 38,641, 47 
ce a 22, 2s 45,250, 51 
"40-44 cee 23,806, 52,176, 45 
1845-49 wa, 24,902, 58,637, 42 
4 sy: Sele 30,485, 84,002, 35 
SOLOW ” cero 40,658, 116,120, 41 
°60 rh een ie 62,012, 135,891, 38 
Op erecrn Bie’ 46,837, ! 20,180; 37 


ee ee a a ee ee em SE EN) NT EE I mS 
lature of South Carolina urged the inhabitants to attend to the culture of the 
cotton plant, but little attention had been paid to it. The seed alluded to was at 
first planted on the islands bordering the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, and 
extending from 32° 30’ to 30° of north latitude, through a space of about 200 
miles, these islands were originally covered with the luxuriant growth peculiar to a 
southern clime, and abounded in the beautiful live oak and other evergreens. The 
soil being new, warm, and fertile, the plant grew most luxuriantly, and gradually 
extended on the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina. 


* This of course is exclusive of the value of all produce raised and consumed 
in the United Kingdom.—Ep. S. J. 
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Relation of the Value of Raw Cotton to the Total Value of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Exported. 


[Unit 000’s omitted.] 








Years. of al a Total Value. Percentage. 
£ a 
POS. Assi. 233025 18,636, 12 
At Sees ae 2,478, 21,003, II 
HOG seseaticossxscncs 31346, 23,393, 14 
OEE Maes adhscdels 3,435; 24,108, 14 
oe See 35955s 23,174, 17 
Ast eth See eee 4,218, 28,281, 14 
Le 5,388, 28,630, 19 
i) 2a A EP 8,578, 35,694, 24. 





And of 217,000,000/. the total value of our imports, 39,000,0001. 
was the value of cotton. 


Relation of the Value of Raw Cotton Imported, to the Total Imports 
into the United Kingdom. 


[Unit 00C6’s omitted.] 





Value of Cotton Value of 











Years. e ede Total’ tmporta: Percentage. 
e Lf 

Loe Biren es ae 2RLTS, 152,589; 13 
I Dewiateaaticnsia 6k 20,849, 143,543, 14 
2 endear ie 26,448, 172,544, 15 
PG et Rte es 29,289, 187,844, Is 
LE Ties 30,107, 164,584, 18 
i ene ee 345560, 179,182, 18 
| Se eee a APC 210,551, 17 
OL eee 38,653, 217,352, 18 
Imports .... 38,653, 217,352, was 
poe phan Pe aes 160,809, — 
94,068, 378,161, 40 





And who can tell the amount of the cotton manufacture con- 
sumed in this country. It probably amounts to 30,000,0002. and 
more. Calculating the quantity imported reduced by the percentage 
of waste in the conversion into yarn; and then at so many yards of 
manufactured goods per pound, with proper deduction for the export 
of yarn and manufacture, the consumption of cotton in this country 
may be set down 741bs. per head. In France the consumption: is 
probably 41bs. per head. In Germany and Austria 3lbs. In Italy 
2 lbs., and in Russia 1b. 

But large as is the consumption of cotton in this country, we 
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cannot say that it has displaced materially the consumption of wool, 
linen, or silk. If we import 1,200,000,000 lbs. of cotton, we also 
import 147,000,000 Ibs. of wool, besides the large quantity produced 
in this country ; 224,000,000 lbs. of flax and hemp ; and 10,000,000 lbs. 
of silk. In describing the extent of our trade in cotton, I have not 
indicated the numerous trades ministering directly or indirectly to 
the prosecution of this branch of industry. The capital invested in 
this manufacture has been variously estimated, and may be set down 
at at least 100,000,000/.,* whilst the shipping required to carry the 
large quantity of cotton from the Atlantic and Eastern ports is not 
less than 1,000,000 tons. The entire interest, from whatever view 
it is regarded, has colossal proportions, and anything which affects 
or crushes it, inflicts a deep wound on the resources of the United 
Kingdom. 

The cotton manufacture has some specific localities in this 
country; chiefly in England; but partly in Scotland. Ireland 
has just a sprinkling of it. In England, Lancashire is the chief 
place, next Cheshire, and then Yorkshire and Derbyshire, with 
a little in Cumberland, Notts, Stafford, Gloucester, and Leicester. 
In Scotland, Lanarkshire is the chief place, and there is a little in 
Renfrewshire, Perth, Ayr, &e. Of 450,000 persons employed in this 
manufacture, 407,000 were in England and Wales, 40,000 in Scot- 
land, and 3,000 in Ireland. The great eotton towns distinguished. 
for their smoke, dirt, bustle, excitement, and dense population, are 
Manchester, Wigan, Bury, Bolton, Blackburn, Preston, Leigh, 
Oldham, Ashton, Staleybridge, Hyde, and Stockport. The following 
are the statistics of factories for textile fabrics, extracted from a 
return laid before Parliament in 1861] :— 


* It is difficult to estimate the capital embarked in the cotton manufacture. In 
an article on the difficulties and dangers of the cotton trade, by Mr. Bazley, M.P., 
it is stated that the fixed investment, including land and water rights, may amount 
to 60,000,000/., and that to work all these concerns and their ramifications, 
20,000,000/. more are needed, making in all 80,000,0002. Besides this, he valued 
the mercantile and consumers’ stock, in home and foreign markets, of cotton and _ 
auxiliary materials, and bankers’ capital devoted to the manufacture, at 120,000,0002., 
making the whole gross capital employed in it 200,000,0007. This is certainly a 
large estimate. In the article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” supposed to be 
by Mr. Bazley himself, the capital invested in this manufacture was estimated at 
at 54,000,0007. Mr. Redgrave, the factory inspector, in his paper on the Textile 
Fabrics, presented to the International Statistical Congress, computed the cost of 
building, steam-engines, machinery, &c., at 21,000,000/., raw materials 8,000,0002., 
wages 4,000,000/., grease, oil, leather, 1,000,0002., making in all 34,000,000Z., 
and if we take Mr. Ellison’s estimate as given in Mr. Mann’s work, of 23s. to 24s.’ 
per spindle, and 24/. per loom, we shall have for 30,387,000 spindles and 399,992 
power looms, 45,000,000/. Estimated floating capital and cash in the hands of 
bankers, 25,000,000/.; probable capital employed by manufacturers in subsequent 
processes of bleaching, dyeing, printing, 30,000,0002.; floating capital of importers’ 
of raw materials, shipowners, &c., 9,500,0002., total 110,000,0002. 
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Statistics of Factories for Textile Fabrics. 
Number Number Number Number 
of , of of 
Factories. | of Spindles. Power Looms. | Operatives. 
ENGLAND— 
PAMCASUE? «obs .inctssserdoncom 1,979 | 21,530,532 306,423 315,029 
POs SxteaipiwnascoueanadsSocnesss 369 2,414,898 17,393 27,810 
RMEREEE™ A ai 2s tteects cauanns: 212 2237 tls 32,926 40,860 
Der bay? . vaiziesissrit..cens.staaeden 79 682,008 7,081 12,965 
Camberland .....4:....0t.05 15 136,212 1,761 aga ok 
BRAG ICSOR. o5.cxcppnnescccarssinds 10 5834 — 323 
HAM ON bi ciccais sap sovnehad tteedee 8 81,116 694 1,982 
Beicester’ © as dx. San steve? 3 4,408 14 219 
Nottingham s....2.s.css0000.: 26 36,000 — 23183 
RRR geen cos ated cates oe: 1 21,800 ~ 190 
PAULORIE 92d cede dec acdsteden tomdea 1] — 32 52 
AW BEWACK dean <dteiecdegnoenesnye: 7 —_ 186 445 
BETO Bias ate teewsnassesvngdcuader 2 — — 53 
Sriducestelii.d..isadlars 1 66,004 1,115 1,514 
INOTIONG 0055588 sndsicnnecaseesed 2 — — 94 
2,715 28,351,925 368,125 407,598 
ScoTLaND— ; 
Aberdeen ...... 2 66,276 70 vie) 
2S NRE Es Oleh tee We Re 4 52,148 977 976 
Dumbarton  .iscici.tons.. 4 755296 246 758 
PP MUNLCCRS neice ecscdivies ydadeoe: 1 16,308 — 112 
SCS: ak ea ee Ne 83 1,138,602 24,149 29,065 
Linlithgow ....:.s...c.ss00detecce 1 19,800 _ 12t 
Pextly, c2.:;. sigewecs tons Sivoo 3 57,796 552 1,069 
LT ae 32 408,742 2,968 8,749 
ROUTE MIE Mos. Sasi siaeaceconenacoa ses 5 50,190 180 528 
Ayr 3 30,240 968 1,089 
138 1,915,398 30,110 41,237 
iRELAND— 
Antrim ......... 3 72,884 200 639 
DPN SL sia ccncenen selrigaavags 2 11,668 391 492 
Londonderry .................. 1 _— 60 Th 
Dy POMC 1 esnss. tes fio 48.5600 1 _ 36 18 
WV ARCRIOEG |) fo... obs cpeathe. 1 30,292 940 1,412 
Wexford 1 5,100 130 96 
9 119,944 1,757 29734 
Kingdom wecessnnore. $] 288% | 30387267 | 399,992 | 4511569 
Woollen Factories— 
Wraollen. ..25..c20008. ade 1,679 2,182,609 21,770 86,983 
WW OF BLOGS i 6c de dicensesccstiveoloons 532 19289,172 43,048 86,063 
CS OS een eee ce 399 1,216,674 14,792 87,429 
MMB occa cesa conse osiheh-seioved 5 2,580 1 607 
MORO i, Bis dA ui siescinasiites 36 325982 > 554 5,967 
SG ae en oe > 69 — oe 4,487 
Silk 771 1,338,544 10,709 5254.29 
6,378 | 36,449,828 490,866 7799534 
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There is one important feature in the cotton industry, which 
invests it with something more than simple commercial consider- 
ations, it is, that cotton has greatly contributed to the spread 
of comfort and civilization among the masses of the people. 
Hitherto it has been the cheapest material for clothing ever pro- 
duced. Even where the masses are yet sunk in the most abject 
condition, and in places not yet brightened by the light of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, wherever, in fact, a cover is needed to shelter 
man, whether in frozen regions or in tropical climates, a cotton dress 
and a fustian jacket will ever find a hearty welcome. In a 
paper read by Mr. Ashworth before the Society of Arts, he compared 
cotton with wool and flax. One pound of wool for flannel cost 18d. 
per lb.; when manufactured into cloth it costs 3s. 1d. per Ib.; 11b. 
of dic, for shirting costs 10d. per lb., when manufactured fe costs 
2s. 4d., but 1 1b. of cotton for shirting, Sha used to cost 6d. per lb., 
when auecuimed costs only ls. per lb. The materials for a full 
dress of outer garments, if composed of wool, would cost not less 
than 30s., whilst the same quantity of material of cotton, and of 
more durable quality, cost only 7s. 6d. to 10s. The labourer’s wife 
was able to purchase from a draper a neat and good cotton print at 
5d. per yard, and allowing seven yards to the dress, the material 
required only 2s. 11d. How much more is the cost of a woollen 
dress even of the lowest quality. This source of economy, which 
entirely depends now upon the cost of the materials, makes the 
question of cotton supply a consumer’s question,—a question in 
which we are all interested. 

And how extensive is our commerce in this article. It is an 
extraordinary fact that we are importing nearly 600,000 tons of 
cotton from a distance of four thousand miles and even 13,000 miles, 
and after redistributing about 78,000 tons of it in an unmanufactured 
state, we convert the remainder into yarn and woven manufacture of 
all kinds at three times the original cost of the raw material when 
landed on our shores. Whilst the value of the raw cotton imported 
in usual years amounts to about 36,000,000/. to 38,000,000/., the 
value of the cotton manufactures exported, besides the entire 
quantity consumed in this country amounts to as much as 
47,000,000/. to 50,000,0007. Our exports of cotton manufactures and 
yarns are enormous. We are sending abroad yearly some thousand 
millions of yards of calico printed and dyed; and we could not in 
our space give the quantities of other articles. With the general 
adoption of better principles of commercial policy, most nations have 
been reducing sensibly their duties on cotton manufactures.and yarn. 
Even France hitherto closed to British goods has now been opened, 
and bids fair to become a most extensive field for commercial inter- 
course. How auspicious was it to have thus opened a new outlet for 
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our industries just before the stream of prosperity ceased to flow 
towards the country with which which we had the largest trade. 
What lessons does it teach us to be always ready to seize favourable 
opportunities when they are offered to us. 

Some surprise, or rather fear has been expressed in influential 
quarters, on seeing Russian and Swiss cotton yarn sold in the British 
market. Most likely it was sent to this country to take advantage 
of the high prices. Certainly the time has not come yet when these 
countries can produce more than they can consume themselves, or 
produce cotton yarn cheaper than British manufacturers. But can 
it be that a formidable competition is likely to be met with in future 
in this, we may say, the most indigenous of English manufactures ? 
Nothing, certainly, hinders foreign manufacturers, with wealth at their 
command, from importing this exotic vegetable as we do; or India 
from consuming the article of her own growth; and manufacturing it 
to the highest perfection. Nor are they hindered from importing the 
best machinery ever invented, the most skilful engineers, the most 
skilled workmen. All is now free. This is no longer the age of 
mystery. No longer the age of artificial protection to national 
industry. And yet we anticipate that English manufacturers will 
always be able to face such competition, and permanently maintain 
the supremacy they have hitherto enjoyed. And why? It is 
because we must attach the greatest importance to our national 
character, to the strenuous energies of our manufacturers to over- 
come difficulties wherever they may present themselves, and, above 
all, to the moral worth, and physical aptitude of our people to work 
hard and long. Whilst the present pre-eminence of Britain in wealth, 
with her command of the markets of the world, and her riches in 
coal and iron, which no nation can rob her of, and no free trade can 
communicate to others, will ever keep her at the head of the manu- 
facturing countries of the world. 

Having now shown the vast importance of the cotton trade and 
manufacture, and the large proportion it bears to the commerce of 
the kingdom, the first consideration naturally suggested is, that one 
of the largest of our industries is wholly dependent on a material 
which we do not possess ourselves, and which other nations may 
deprive us of. It is an industry tributary to foreign countries, and 
entirely dependent upon the commercial relations of this part of the 
world with America, Asia, and Africa. When we think of this it 
might at first sight appear that other industries which work out indi- 
genous products are safer and more satisfactory. Nothing, however, 
can be more delusive than this. There is no industry independent 
of all vicissitudes from without. The agricultural does not depend 
for the seed from foreign countries, but it depends for its prosperity 
on the prosperity of the consumers, who are again dependent on 
those adventitious occurrences which foster or check the avenues of 
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wealth in any part of the world. But there is a further aggravation in 
the dependence of the cotton manufacture in the fact that the large 
increase of the manufacture in this country has been almost entirely 
supplied by American material. The countries which used in ancient 
times to supply cotton to Europe have remained quite stationary in 
their production, whilst America has made gigantic strides. In 1814 
of 538,000 ewts. of cotton imported, only 106,000 cwts. were from 
the United States of America; in 1844 of 5,268,000 ewts. imported 
4,600,000 ewts. came from North America, and in 1860 out of 
12,400,000 ewts. imported, nearly 10,000,000 cwts. came from the 
United States. 

The following table of the imports of cotton from 1815 to 1862, 
is derived principally from a work on the “Cotton Trade of Great 
“ Britain,” by James A. Mann, F.S.S., to whom I am indebted for 
much additional information on the subject. 


Cotton Imported, 1815-62.* 















































Years. United States. es Brazil. bat Mediterranean. ee 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1815-19 ........ 59,405, 46 19,084, 15 322, — 
21) Sy See 103,844, 68 [| 24,361, 15 2,463, 2 
"25~29 :....... 159,326, 40 24,358, TX 10,294, 5 
730-34 ........ 231,387, 49 26,531, 9 4,734, 2 
Ok ichac: 327,552, 79 22,973, 6 7,769, 2 

1840-44 ........ 470,417, 81 17,287, 3 8,798, I 
745-49 .......1 525,590, 84 21,116, 3 11,662, 2 
750-54 0.0... 647,205, 78 24,008, 2 27,159, 3 
gn): 782,275, 76 23,483, 2 33;751, 3 
ie he 1,115,891, 80 17,287, 1 44,037, 3 
13) ee ee 819,501, 65 17,290, I 41,479, 3 
CV ae (32,000, + 60,000, loz 64,000, II 

Years, | East India.| £°% | West India.| Gor | Other | Per | gota. 
Ibs. lbs. 

1815-19 ........ 34,294, | 26 5 130,439, 
20-24 01... 13,553, 9 I 153,566, 
5) ae 23,493, >1- ito I 225,718; 
30-34. ........ 27,828, 9 — 294,000, 
"95-39 ........ 51,260, 12 I 415,039, 

1840-44 ........ 84,344, 14 I 585,307, 
"45-49 ooeaee. 66,371, II — | 626,607, 
"50-54 ou... 125,621, 16 — 826,670, 
75539 ous. 180,213, 18 I 1,029,058, 
di RNG | 204,141, | 14 — 11,390,939, 
AOU ssageeerenete 369,040, | 29 — 1,256,985, 
WR GRR 420,000, 114 — 587,000, 





* Tn this, and most of the following tables, the last three ficures ‘ited « 
thus, 59,405, = 59,405,000. i Sey eae 
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This complete dependence on one country for the supply of one 
of the most important articles of British industry has always been 
regarded with the greatest anxiety. .What if the produce of the 
United States should fail altogether for one single year? What if 
we were in actual war with them? How extensive would be the 
sufferings of our population! What derangement, what ruin would 
it cause among our labouring classes. And how such a loss would 
re-act on all the other branches of trade. For a considerable time 
some of the most intelligent Manchester manufacturers have been 
sounding the alarm, and again and again they pressed upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the need of directing their attention to other 
cotton producing countries, especially to India and the British 
colonies, with a view to remove all the obstacles which might exist 
to the fullest production of cotton. But many and great are such 
hinderances, and when the fatal contest between the United and 
Confederated States of America unfortunately commenced it found 
us as unprepared as ever to meet the dire calamity. 

And what is our present position? The question must be con- 
sidered under two aspects. First, as it affects us now,—what are our 
immediate prospects of supplies to keep our factories at work ? 
Second, as it will affect the future,—what are likely to be the conse- 
quences of this civil war on the production of cotton throughout 
the world? We have already seen the quantity imported in this 
‘country for a long period since 1815. For further elucidation we 
shall give the imports for the last ten years, as stated in the Liver- 
poel Cotton Brokers’ Circular. 

Imports of Cotton in the United Kingdom in Thousand Bales. 





Other 


American. East India. Oasten. Total. 

Lb 1 AGS Se, ane 1,784, aEys 344, 24341, 
Ui Sa a dee 1,532, 485, 248, 2205, 
TRE: web iexessscrontee 1,667, 308, 198, 2,173; 
OD seescaascieseszes 1,621, 3955 259; 352755 
ae Ie 1,758, 464, 246, 2,468, 
L857 merviseroenceeed— LAPS, 681, 262, 2,421, 
OD sya, eins vader tad 1,854, 3575 220, 243 bs 
i ee oe PO 2,085, ne; 232, 25828, 
NGO ede cihisass aoe 2,580, 562, PA, 35303, 
WE 3. Sictnvendaste 1,841, 986, 208, 350355 
OGD hei. dA 72, 1,073, 300, 1j445; 





The quantity taken for consumption since 1835 have been as 
follows:— 


Average lbs. Average lbs. 
Ins. Mins. 
ESGO—39 sess ccc imReavens aes 373s 1850-008 “eaaiieneee 888, 
AAA dices ReDagesnntsae ars 515, GOS iuctesgneibeiaee elte. 1,084, 
ge Fi boca Pe PTS ERTER 574, Lik Rig mmoene ns Fe ope aes baee| 1,007, 
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And in weekly number of bales the same was as follows since 
1852 :— 


Bales. Bales. 
Thousands. Thousands. 
BS 2 eae siovececsaetuucaessbuswcnleawes 36, BE) Bia, swemacaweesacedascelraroncneaenenes 4], 
POG Sas tease gh tune etocenraawarsase 39,5 PEN aks woah cuituie aban edGraveceentianced 44, 
5 agehoapk ibn Ah t =  ealAR Ole PO cs cca teav enas Cacetoeant a dnentorede 50, 
5 Sh ONO en RARE EAR EEE 40, AVA eseibancheesahasovecenesemaivnnee 43, 
VO 3. Ps LR OO 43, GD ad apo aavas awe ioaaneateaeeaRes De, 
OU Wich Rhett spokes 38, 
The exports since 1835 have been as follows :— 
Average lbs. Average lbs. 
Mins. Mins. 
ee) ee en 35, LB 0 Ds ccecsnunpuccpaanseaercanees 145, 
Sis GR a Ra SS Oe Ca ols "OM scccesewas a isted sce twaese taps 256, 
Gi cas | Nae faae Reale tes ge Zo; 4a | eee ein a Mum: RE EP yy 8 285, 
FEM fh asteccuasborencnaceceuees 120, BNE. ches cactedteans veces sae tes oe 230, 
And in bales since 1852 as follows :-— 
Bales. Bales. 
Thousands. Thousands. 
GOD 2m cdciates oSintebedcwsane Sage 282, EBS Srnssctecessinteateeterctadeae 344, 
5 RL RO ne eee en ct 349, oS! ee an ieee ae een 436, 
15), EAS Pe FORE DL75 AND ncPascias <ced carat ster soured 609, 
55 ne RE, AEE eee tes Oty; i ee a: RR RR op. 677, 
BIGGS so Moaas seth reetotadeeevare en co UD bounce teas des seastostunaaetes 564, 
gi Meret, er ashe eet een 3O75 


And the stock of cottun at the end of each year during the 
following periods since 1835, was as follows :— 


Average lbs. Average lbs. 
Mins. Mins 
TSS5—39) Fhe Biles sovhsenees 34; PRRO=O9” cin tonesedseactanpesst sees 174, 
os 2 oe. SREP 241, HOU icdaicavsstdetasavetaucetiasnevers 290, 
EY Fs cscccaouee teeaune staaoss 239, “Oainsetneeteniscbiscsscteo mousse 294, 
CODA. es cdeasavcevoucshiod tates Zoids ZB Dx Annie ycasssaterena eas 184, 


And in bales, distinguishing American, East India, and other 
qualities were as follows since 1852, in thousand bales :— 











American. East India. eon Total. 

DRS » wv casiecndi eer 363, E2)ly 163, 687, 
SP ener 308, 230; 139, Fas 
AY RANA eee areas Sul, 2025 di, 624, 
ZOD dos tee suatec sites 236, 133, 147; 486, 
OO unbneticenceavs 178, 995 55, 332, 
LBSZ edehatreceay 202; Tou} 159, 452, 
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From these tables it will be seen that our stock is now much less 
than it was in 1860 and 1861, but not much short of the stock held 
in previous years. It will be seen, moreover, as regards the impor- 
tation, that from the United States we received in 1862 only 72,000 
bales against 1,840,000 bales in 1861; and 2,579,000 bales in 1860; 
and from British India we received 1,073,000 against 986,000 bales 
in 1861, and 562,000 bales in 1860, a very trifling increase com- 
paratively to the loss we suffered on our importation from America. 

Such then is our position as regards quantity, and now as to 
prices. The average price per pound of bowed cotton at the close 
of each year from 1815 to this time has been as follows :-— 
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It is difficult to prognosticate whether or not present prices will 
be maintained, as they will be modified by every turn of American 
politics; but it is quite evident that the high rates have already 
immensely diminished the consumption, and that they will continue 
to have that effect so as to more than balance the supply and demand. 
It is probable that, during last year, dealers resorted almost ex- 
clusively to the stock on hand of manufactured goods, whereby such 
stocks, in all parts of the world, will have been considerably reduced. 
But we can scarcely expect an extensive demand during the next 
year; first, because for some years past the exports, especially to 
India, have been far in excess of the demand, and secondly, because 
the large consumption of cotton was decidedly owing to the very 
low prices at which calicoes and other articles of general use were 
sold. 

Secondly, what are our future prospects as to supplies? This 
question mainly depends on the capacity of other countries to 
produce. First among these is decidedly the United States. 
The cotton district of the United States lies between 80 and 
36 degrees of latitude, extending from the Atlantic coast westerly 
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through 20 degrees of longitude. From this belt of country scarce 
400 miles in width, but including within it the States of New 
Orleans, Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, and Alabama; the vast American product is gathered 
amounting in good seasons to nigh 4,000,000 bales. And, but for 
the secession of the entire district, the prosperity and increase of the 
last few years would have justified the belief that the annual yield 
would have been doubled. We can scarcely hazard an opinion as to 
the probable effect of this revolution on slave labour. Should slavery 
be abolished we may fairly anticipate, an almost total cessation of 
cotton production in those States for some years to come; at least 
judging from the corresponding effect of the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies Colonies. But even should the Confederate States 
succeed in obtaining their independence and strengthening their 
institutions, it is most likely that agriculture and other interests will 
feel for some time the influence of the present rupture in want of 
capital and want of spirit for large commercial operations, especially 
in consequence of the withdrawal of capital by the Northern people. 
What may be the quantity of cotton now on hand in the Confederate 
States it is impossible to say. The estimates, varying considerably, 
are not reliable. 

India has always been the hope and chief reliance of the cotton 
manufacturers. There is no question as to the boundless capacity 
of India to produce any quantity of cotton. It is estimated that 
the annual growth of cotton in India is between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 bales. Though certain districts are specially marked in 
the map of India* as cotton-growing districts, they indicate those 
portions only which have been producing, without excluding those 
which may produce, this fibre. As yet the only part from whence 
we derived our imports from India are those bordering on the sea, 
where the cost of transport is not so high. Let the railways penetrate 
the interior and we shall receive double or treble the present 
quantities. But the quality of Indian cotton is neither so good or 
clean as the American. True. The Surat is decidedly short- 
stapled and dirty; but we are now receiving cotton from India 


produced from American seed, which compares favourably with © 


American cotton. The samples of cotton at the International 
Exhibition showed this remarkable fact, that whilst the mean length 
of staple of native cotton, or cotton from native seed, was nine-tenths 
of an inch, the mean length of cotton from foreign seed was 1°66 
inch, and that whilst the valuation of native cotton was from 6d. 


* A coloured map of India was exhibited, showing the district which had 
hitherto produced cotton. The districts so marked are Kurrachee, Shekapoor, Guico- 
waes, Khandeish, Nizam, Aurungubad, Jubbulpore, Belgaum, Bellary, Kurroot 
Guntoor, Coembartoor, Tinnevelly, Mushra, Agra, &c. 
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to 8d. that of foreign seed cotton was from 12d. to 16d. perlb. It 
will be seen also from the diagram exhibited* that the mean length 
of staple of New Orleans cotton is 1:02, of Sea Islands 1°61, of South 
America, Brazil, 1:17 and of Egypt 1:41. 

Iam not sufficiently acquainted with the present adaptation of 
the machinery for other qualities than American. We may sympa- 
thise with the manufacturers if they refuse making extensive changes, 
in the uncertainty which exists about American politics. But we 
may be quite sure that a good deal of work is already done in the 
way of using Indian cotton, and that we shall by degrees see 
considerable modification in the people’s mind respecting this 
produce, As it is, the great bulk of our consumption did never con- 
sist of the finest long-stapled Sea Island. A good ordinary or a 
middling New Orleans has been the quality most in use, and this 
quality, we are assured, may be obtained freely from India. For some 
years past the proportion of Indian to other kinds of cotton imported 
has been constantly increasing, and if the prospects in America con- 
tinue gloomy, we may anticipate that our imports from India will in- 
crease enormously.. The extension of railways and internal navigation 
will greatly facilitate the carriage of cotton from the interior to the 
shipping ports, and the superintendence of Europeans will tend to 
improve the quality and make it more and more adapted to the existing 
machinery. It is an important fact to know that cotton can be 
grown in India at a price which will enable the European in ordinary 


* A diagram was also exhibited showing the length of staples of different kinds 
of cotton, kindly lent by Dr. Forbes Watson, of the India Museum, which showed 
the following results :— 

Mean Length of Staple. 
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seasons to lay it down in Liverpool at a less cost than New Orleans. 
I have not time to enter into the alleged shortcomings of the Indian 
Government, in fostering the cultivation of cotton. No one will 
argue that the Government should itself cultivate it. They have 
encouraged as far as it was in their power the formation of railways. 
They have even spent some half-million pounds in experiments in 
planting the American seed. But as to give a bounty in the shape 
of an exemption from the land tax, I doubt very much whether it 
would be expedient or proper. The cultivation of the soil, the 
working of mines, the planting of factories, are matters exclusively 
dependent on private exertions, and it would be most injurious were 
the Government to give privileges and exemptions to any branch 
of industry. It would teach lessons, the evil effects of which 
would not be so easily eradicated. Other colonies are striving to 
produce cotton. Jamaica has entered vigorously in the competition. 
A Company has been formed there to stimulate the growth of cotton. 
Australia has exhibited some splendid samples at the International 
Exhibition. Queensland especially is likely to afford considerable 
supplies. Natal is doing its utmost to offer some quantity, and 
there is every facility for producing cotton in Honduras,* though 
in these colonies the difficulty of providing labour and its great 
cost must always prove an insuperable barrier. Among foreign 
countries Egypt promises to become a large field for the cultivation 
of cotton. The Viceroy has given his countenance to the works 
recommended by the Cotton Supply Association. Turkey possesses 
vast tracts of country, which by soil and climate are peculiarly 


* Honduras.—The whole of Central America from the Isthmus of Tchuantepec 
to that of Panama, including the peninsula of Yucatan, is pre-eminently a cotton 
growing region. Everywhere the cotton plant in several of its best and most 
important varieties, is both indigenous and perennial. That valuable variety the 
Anguela, better known to commerce as “Sea Island,” is a native of Honduras, 
whence it was sent to the United States shortly after the revolution. The seeds of 
the native variety are entirely bare of down, and may be removed by the roller 
gin. Hand-picked samples from Honduras have been reported fit for making the 
finest Nottingham lace. There is another variety known as the clustered or kidney 
seed. It is a strong and long staple cotton, but not fine, excellent however for the 
heavier kinds of cloth. The seeds are almost bare, adhering together instead of 


being detached, for which reason the bolls are easily picked from the plant, with - 


little intermixture of dry leaves. This variety is very hardy, and grows every- 
where in Central America, inland and at high elevations, as well as in the low 
lands near the sea. There are other indigenous kinds, fine but adhering closely to 
the seeds and difficult to clean, except with the saw gin. One of the varieties is of 
a grey colour, another reddish, furnishing cloth of corresponding shades. The 
ordinary cotton plant which in South Carolina is an annual, being killed every 
year by the frost, rising only to a spread and height of eighteen inches or two 
feet ; becomes a perennial in Central America, or from four to six feet in height and 
spread. The yield is two crops of 500 lbs. each per acre, or 1,000 Ibs. per year.— 
M. Squire’s report of 25th January, 1861, published in the “Cotton Supply 
** Reporter ”” of Ist March, 1862. 
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adapted to cotton. Italy, which fifty years ago supplied nearly the 
whole of the cotton consumed in the chief markets of Europe, has set 
herself in earnest to extend considerably the cultivation of cotton.* 
Indeed when we consider the abundance and cheapness of labour 
there, the vicinity of Italy to this country, the state of civilization, 
and the perfect acquaintance of the people with the cultivation 
of cotton, we much doubt whether any other country besides the 
United States and India, offers anything like the prospect of a large 
continuous and cheap supply of cotton as Italy. South and Central 
America, including Brazil, Peru, Paraguay, &c., can do much to 
supply large quantities. Still taking them altogether it will bea 
long time ere they can furnish sufficient to make up for the enormous 
quantities we have been receiving from America. But long as it 
may be, that time will come, and then in all probability we shall 
have double the quantity heretofore produced in the two continents, 
Nor it will be too much. The consumption has been sensibly 
increasing in late years, and will still further increase as civilization 
and comforts advance. And we may safely anticipate that whatever 
be the quantity attainable, it will not be more than enough to meet 
the increasing demands of the population of the world. 

As might have been expected, the sudden failure of the chief supply 
of cotton not only rendered it necessary to seek elsewhere for land 
and climate adapted to the cultivation of the fibre, but has exercised 
the ingenuity of many to find substitutes for cotton in other vege- 
table substances. Prominent among these is the Zostera. Marina, 
discovered by Mr. Henry Harben, a fibre which may be collected in 
great abundance all along the sea shore, and which, it is asserted, 
bas many of the requisites of cotton. Jute has been suggested to 
be spun on cotton machinery. The Rhea bark fibre has been pro- 
posed, and also the lichen plicatus, or the hairy tree. It is difficult 
to say whether the anticipations of the respective inventors or dis- 
coverers will be realized, but it will be long before any of them can 
compete successfully with cotton, whilst it is a question whether the 
cost of labour in this country will not prevent any attempt at obtain- 


* Italy.—The species of cotton grown in Italy are the Gossypium herbaceum 
and the Gossypium siamense. The cotton region embraces a great extent of 
country, viz., from the extreme south to the neighbourhood of the valley of the 
Tronto, lat. 43 deg. N. on the Adriatic Sea; on the western shore it extends 
rather farther north. <A hectare of land in Italy yields from 250 to 600 kilograms 
of cotton, or from 2 to 4% cwts. per acre. There are probably 8,000 square kilo- 
metres, or 80,000 hectares, now lying waste, which might be cultivated annually 
with cotton in the southern continental provinces alone. Of these 8,000 square 
kilometres, if only one-third were cultivated, there would be a produce of 100,000 
tons, or about 550,000 bales. A valuable report on the cultivation of cotton in 
Italy has been issued by M. G. Devincenzi, Italian commissioner to the International 
Exhibition, 1862. 
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ing and reducing any such materials in sufficiently large quantity for 
our consumption. . 

It is not the object of this paper to dwell on the effect of the 
present scarcity of cotton on our manufacturing district. Suffice it 
to say that at least 400,000 persons have been thrown out of employ- 
ment and compelled to depend for their subsistence on the charity of 
their fellow-men. Assuming that 400,000 workpeople are employed 
when all the mills are running, there would be about 250,000/. per 
week of direct wages. About the fourth is now employed. The 
remainder is nearly entirely idle. And though we cannot anticipate 
the chances of employment for the future, we may safely reckon that 
during the whole of next year, unless the American ports are sud- 
denly opened, there will not be work for more than three days 
a-week, which will eause a continuous loss of half the amount of 
wages. 

It is probable that the faetory system which has of late years 
been introduced in our manufactures, whilst highly advantageous for 
promoting material wealth, aggravates a good deal the evil conse- 
quences of such contingencies. It may be that factory workers are 
more likely to enter heedlessly into marriage as they require to make 
no provision for a workshop, tools, and other outlays, once necessary 
for entering life, while they have the prospect of the wife and soon 
of the children as contributors to the support of the family. It may 
be that the factory system tends to accumulate masses of persons 
ealled prolétaires, who have no provision for a week but the labour 
of that week. Whatever it is, we must accept the evil and the good 
together. ‘The sudden cessation of that work which constitutes the 
only means of livelihood of so many thousand families is a serious 
event. All we can do is to alleviate its awful consequences by our 
prompt and liberal assistance. 


[It will interest the reader to refer to Mr. G. R. Porter’s Paper, on the 
“ Statistics of the Cotton Trade in Great Britain,’ in vol. xiii of the Journal. 
The crop in the United States in 1848-9, is stated by Mr. Porter to be 2,728,596 
bags. Mr. Porter remarks that “ There is a growing opinion that now and for 
“some few years past, we have reached the maximum supply of cotton from the United 
* States, a fact which should it prove correct, makes it a matter of absolute 


* necessity either to seek for further supplies of the article from other sources, or to’ 


* find some efficient substitute that shall provide the means of employment for our 
“ constantly growing numbers.” —Ep. S. J. | 


Note.—The following communication was made to the Society in connection 
with Dr. Leone Levi's paper, by Commendatore Devincenzi, Royal Commissioner 
for Italy to the International Exhibition :— 

In Italy the cultivation of cotton is very ancient. We can trace it as far 
back as the ninth century. Before cotton was cultidated in America Italy sup- 
plied a large quantity of cotton to all the European nations, and during the 
Continental wars of the First Empire, Italian cotton was the only kind which 
could be procured in the European market, so that during that period the cultiva- 
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tion of cotton was very extensive in Italy, and constituted one of the principal 
agricnitural products of the country. 

'The Italian Government, having lately again taken up the question of cotton 
cultivation, has principally turned es attention to some leading points, and first of 
all to the capability of Italy to produce cotton, both as regards the land and 
manual labour. 

The provinces of Italy that lie south of 43° N. lat., embracing a surface of 
country of 380,350 square miles, and containing a population of upwards of 
10,000,000 inhabitants, are included in the zone of cotton cultivation in Italy. All 
the land in this zone which does not rise more than 500 feet above the sea level, and 
is not more than 34 miles distant from the shore, especially if it has a southern or 
eastern aspect, is adapted to this cultivation. At least 5,484,000 acres in this vast 
zone is capable of producing cotton. 

Cotton cultivation is carried on in Italy on a tolerably good principle. From 
the numerous data that we have collected from all the provinces, it results that the 
average produce of an English acre of land is 320 to 500 lbs. of cleaned cotton, 

We know that the average produce of cotton in America is little above 300 lbs. 
per acre, and in India 70 Ibs. 

It is considered in Italy that the average produce of cotton, with an improved 
system of farming throughout the country, might be much increased. 

If only the fifth part of the land suited now to the cultivation of cotton in 
Italy should be effectually cultivated, it would produce about 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton. Neither would this cultivation interfere very materially with the present 
agriculture of Italy, because there is abundance of land now almost abandoned, 
especially in the south and in the islands, which, with proper drainage, would be 
eminently adapted to the cultivation of cotton. 

From what I know, in the provinces of the mainland alone, there are nearly 
2,000,000 acres of waste land, that could be very easily reclaimed, and that, turned 
to the cultivation of cotton, could produce two other millions of bales, 

A great extent of this land, especially in Calabria, Basilicata, Puglia, Salerno, 
and Sicily, is rented very low. The low price of this land is the result of the 
misrule that for so many centuries has completely crushed all enterprise in Southern 
Italy. There is not a single river embanked, not a stream turned to the advantage 
of irrigation; there are no roads ; the ancient harbours have been choked up. That 
beautiful country once so flourishing and civilized, under the name of Magna Grecia, 
has been for centuries deserted. 

The new Italian Government is very desirous to improve this country. The 
railway from Turin to Ancona, already opened, is being pushed forward through 
this country. The section from Ancona to Pescara will be opened in a couple of 
months, and that from Pescara to Foggia very likely before the end of the year. 
From Foggia to Brindisi and Otranto the line will be completed in two years and 
a-half. In the line from Bari to Taranto, and from Taranto to Roseto, bordering 
on the Ionian Sea, they are at work at different points; so in the Sicilian lines from 
Messina to Syracuse, from Catania to Palermo, Girgenti and Licata. 

The railway from Naples to Rome is just completed, and so is that from Naples 
to Salerno, which in a few months will reach Eboli. 

All these railways will pass through the land suited to the cultivation of cotton. 

The Government is promoting simultaneously the construction of roads, and has 
turned its attention to the harbours. In a short time Bari and Brindisi will be 
efficient ports for every purpose. 

These great public works cannot fail to promote the immediate progress of agri- 
eulture and the cultivation of cotton in Italy. 

The rural population is very numerous and their wages very low. The wages 
of a good farm labourer rarely exceed 10d. or 1s. per diem. So that there is no 
limit either for extent of land or for abundance of manual labour, to the production 
of cotton in Italy. 

Another point we were anxious to ascertain was the minimum price at which 
cotton could be cultwated in Italy. 
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A large mass of data was collected accurately from the various provinces of Italy, 
which I am sorry that, for want of space, I cannot submit in detail to the Society ; 
permit me to assert that as long as the price of cotton does not fall lower than 
4d. per pound, cotton may be cultivated with benefit in Italy, and compete with 
many of the staple agricultural products of the country. One hectare of land 
cultivated with cotton even at 4d., will give to the cultivator a net return of more 
than 180 francs, which he is very far from obtaining from other produce in a great 
many provinces of the country. 

According to the best authorities, it is said that in America cotton cannot be 
produced at a lower price than 4d. per lb. Therefore, even if America should 
reassume the position that she had before the war, as regards the cotton trade, this 
cultivation might be profitably carried on in Italy. 

The last point which the Italian Government were anxious to ascertain was, 
whether the quality of the cotton already cultivated in Italy was such as would 
command a sale in the principal cotton markets. 'To ascertain this point we took 
advantage of the International Exhibition. The Italian Government collected as 
many samples of cotton from different localities as possible, and sent them to the 
Exhibition. 

As Royal Commissioner for Italy, in the month of June I submitted to the 
Committee of the Manchester Cotton Supply Association the various samples of 
Italian cotton exbibited. The Cotton Supply Association deputed a member of their 
committee, Mr. W. Wanklyn, to come to London and examine the samples in the 
International Exhibition. 

Of fifty-six samples of Italian cotton, Mr. Wanklyn valued eleven at the same 
or higher price than fair New Orleans; more than half of the samples, namely 
twenty-nine, at the same price, or even higher, than the middling New Orleans; 
forty-four at the same price, or higher price, than good ordinary New Orleans, and 
only one, the worst, at a price equal to the choicest qualities of East India cotton. 

On the 6th of January, I went to Manchester, and submitted to the Committee 
of the Cotton Supply Association, fifty or sixty samples of Italian cotton. After 
accurate examination, the Committee passed a resolution that I shall beg your 
permission to transcribe. 


Resolved— 

* That the Committee of this Association having examined the collection of 
“samples of cotton, grown in Italy, and submitted from the Royal Italian 
“ Commissioner, is of opinion that they are a good useful class of cottons, 
“some of them indeed being superior to middling American, but with 
“careful cultivation and cleaning, the aggregate production of Italian 
** cotton may be rendered equally as desirable.”’ 


It will not, perhaps, be without utility to state what may be reasonably expected 
from Italy thes year. Some provinces of Italy where cotton may be cultivated, are 
unhappily afflicted by brigandage. I hope that there will soon be an end of it, as 
the Government has taken very strong measures to put it down. But there are 
a great many provinces perfectly quiet, and which have never been in the slightest 
degree disturbed. These are the provinces of Calabria, Sicily, and the island of 
Sardinia. I am convinced that the Government will do everything to promote this 
cultivation of cotton. There is a great quantity of land prepared for other cultiva- 
tion, and especially for Indian corn, that would be immediately cultivated with 
cotton to more advantage this very year. There are plenty of landed proprietors 
who are preparing to cultivate cotton. There is a large field for private enterprize, 
and there is no new country that could give this year so much cotton as Italy. 

To recapitulate, we have seen that there is in Italy, plenty of cheap land and 
manual labour, with good method of cultivation and good quality of cotton. 

I must apologize for having trespassed so much upon your space, but I thought 
it was well to call your attention to an extensive cotton field in Europe, only about 
80 to 100 hours distant from London. 
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On the Rave of Morrauity prevailing amongst the FaMI.tEs of the 
PEERAGE during the NINETEENTH CrntuRY. By ARTHUR 
Hurcneson Baitey, Actuary of the Equity and Law Assurance 
Society, and Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries ; and ARCHIBALD 
Day, Actuary of the London and Provincial Law Assurance 
Society, and Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 


{From the “Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries,” 
vol. ix, part 6, Juiy, 1861. | 


In a note in the introduction to Milne’s “ Treatise on Annuities,” 
the author remarks—“ There can, I think be no doubt but that the 
* mortality is greater among the higher than the middle classes of 
“ society. They form too small a proportion of the population to 
“ have any sensible effect here; but it would be of importance to the 
“ Life Offices to determine the law of mortality among them.” Since 
_ the publication of this work, forty-six years ago, some attempts 
have been made to test the accuracy of this assertion, and to supply 
the desideratum; but none with which we are acquainted are by any 
means conclusive. 

In a tract, privately printed in the year 1832, entitled, “ Observa- 
* tions on the Mortalities among the Members of the British Peerage,” 
by the late Mr. George Farren, the author investigates the average 
duration of the enjoyment of the title by each peer, from observa- 
tions made in 740 cases. Out of these, the ages are stated to have 
been recorded in 447 instances,—of which 288 succeeded to the title 
between the ages of 10 and 40; from which the conclusion was 
deduced (and this is the only result stated), that at the age of 25, 
the mean duration of life of the peers is very nearly 32 years, 
which corresponds with the mean duration by the Carlisle Table, 
at the age eight years older. The process adopted is not stated ; 
but, independently of this and other objections, it will probably 
be considered that the number of facts observed was too small to 
warrant any general conclusions on the subject. 

Mr. Edmonds contributed to the “ Lancet’ of the 10th February, 
1888, and the 9th March, 1839, two papers—on the “ Duration of 
“ Life in the English Peerage,” and on the “ Lineage of English 
“ Peers.” His observations—extending, apparently, over a long 
interval of time—were made on 675 peers (32, whose deaths were 
violent or accidental, having been excluded), during the period of 
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their possession of the title only. These 675 peers were the repre- 
sentatives of 109 titles, the first and last peer in the line of suc- 
cession having been omitted. In 243 cases the ages were not 
stated, and this defect was supplied by an approximation made by 
observing the recorded dates of birth of other peers in the same 
line of descent. The results are given in three tables, from which 
it appears that the mortality among the peers is very much in 
excess of that of the Carlisle Table, but corresponds pretty nearly 
with a theoretical table constructed by Mr. Edmonds himself, which 
he designates “ City Mortality,” according to which the mortality 
at every age is 50 per cent. greater than in the Carlisle Table. The 
process by which these results are arrived at is nowhere stated, so 
that any verification of them is impossible. The number of facts 
seems to us altogether insufficient, and has been needlessly dimi- 
nished by the exclusion of the first peer and the existing peer of every 
title, apparently for no other reason than that they were not required 
for another investigation which Mr. Edmonds had then in progress. 
The proportion of cases in which the ages were not recorded is very 
large—36 per cent. of the whole number; and the hypothetical 
method adopted for supplying this defect is, we think, open to con- 
siderable objection, especially as Mr. Edmonds seems to imply that 
had he carried out his original intention of deducing the mortality 
from those peers only whose ages were recorded, the results would 
have been different. Also, the probable effect of confining the 
observations to the period of the occupancy of the title only, will 
have been, if hereditary tendencies had their usual influence, to 
exaggerate the mortality of the younger ages, because the peers who 
succeeded to the title when young must as a general rule, have been 
the sons of short lived parents, and they would not enter into combi- 
nation for several years with the sons of the long-lived parents, as 
the latter, for the most part, would not have succeeded to the title 
until older ages had been attained. Moreover, Mr. Edmonds’s plan 
excludes altogether female and infant mortality, and takes but little 
account of that of the periods of childhood and youth. For these 
reasons, we cannot consider his investigations satisfactory or 
sufficient. 


More recently, Dr. Guy made some observations on a much> 


greater number of facts, the results of which he embodied in two 
papers read before the Statistical Society, and published in their 
Journal for March, 1845, and March, 1846. Dr. Guy’s process is 
very clearly stated, and is sufficiently simple. He extracted from 
a Peerage and Baronetage in his possession the ages at death of 
2,291 male lives who died above the age of 21 in a period of time 
extending from the thirteenth century to the year 1880, and having 
obtained the number of deaths at each age, a table of the mean 
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duration of life was calculated from these materials. The result— 
somewhat unexpected, Dr. Guy says —being, that the mean duration 
of life among these classes is nowhere greater, and at all ages under 
70 is materially less, than among the general male population of 
the country. Entertaining, as we do, a very sincere respect for 
Dr. Guy’s scientific attainments, we cannot, at the same time, avoid 
remarking that his investigations upon the subject of mortality are 
unsatisfactory ; all his observations having been made on the ages at 
death only, without any regard to the numbers living. This is not a 
fitting opportunity, nor can it be necessary here, to enlarge on this 
point. That observations made from deaths alone will always give 
erroneous results of the mortality, except in the case of a stationary 
population, is well known to all who have studied the subject: those 
whe have not may consult Milne’s article in the “ Encyclopedia 
“* Britannica” on “ Mortality,” and the 5th and 6th Annual Reports, 
with the Appendices, of the Registrar-General. 

The results obtained by Dr. Guy have frequently been quoted 
both in newspapers and scientific publications—among others, by 
Mr. Neison, in his “ Contributions to Vital Statisties’’—and reasons 
attempted to be assigned for the conclusions arrived at. Now, as 
it is certain that, whether Dr. Guy’s conclusions are correct or not, 
they cannot be deduced from the facts which he collected, and not 
being satisfied with the investigations of his predecessors in the same 
path, we resolved to undertake the not inconsiderable labour of 
determining the mortality prevailing among the families of the 
peerage by proper technical methods, tracing each case through 
every year of the period of observation, and comparing the number 
of deaths with the number of living in each year of age. 


II. 


Before commencing this task, however, the question arose— 
what reliance could be placed upon the accuracy of the peerage 
books? Having made some inquiries on this matter, we are in- 
formed, on good authority, that the process of their compilation 
is some such as the following:—The editors glean from the news- 
papers, from time to time, occurrences in the way of births, deaths, 
and marriages, and make the necessary alterations in the current 
editions of their works. A proof is then sent annually to each peer 
of the portion relating to his own family, with a request that he 
will be good enough to correct and return it. And although the 
proofs are not all returned annually, the editors express the utmost 
confidence that, except in a few instances, communications are always 
made to them whenever corrections are required, and that the 
several dates are accurately recorded. Having satisfied ourselves 
upon this important point, the next matter was to select which of 
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the different Peerages should be made use of. The first at hand 
that of Burke, was quickly discarded. With a chivalrous spirit, 
worthy of the Ulster King-at-Arms, he invariably omits the dates 
of birth of the ladies; and his work, therefore, although probably 
well adapted for general circulation, was altogether unsuited for 
our purpose. We then turned to “ Lodge’s Peerage ;’’ here the facts 
we required were fully and clearly given, even the still-born births 
being accurately recorded, and the only objection was, that it did 
not extend sufficiently far back in pomt of time. To remedy this, 
recourse was had to an older Peerage by Debrett; and from these 
two sources, with occasional reference to Burke, in cases of doubt or 
discrepancy, all the necessary information was obtained. 

We had then to consider what should be the limits of our 
investigation. To have extended ovr researches back to distant 
generations would have been objectionable, because, as an impres- 
sion commonly prevails that the rate of mortality has progressively 
improved, comparisons with other tables derived from modern data 
might have been considered inadmissible. Also, had we followed 
Mr. Farren and Mr. Edmonds, in restricting the observations to 
peers only, the number of facts would, in our judgment, have 
been insufficient, independently of other objections. On the other 
hand, had we included all the collateral branches, the distinctive 
features of the class would have been lost. We therefore deter- 
mined, that the observations should be limited in point of time to 
the present century, and should be made upon peers, sons and 
daughters of peers, and sons and daughters of the eldest sons of 
peers. 

The observations commence with the anniversary of the date of 
birth in the year 1800 of those who were born in the last century, 
and with the actual date of birth for the remainder, and terminate 
on the 31st December, 1855; the only assumption introduced 
being, that when, as it occasionally happened, the year only of birth 
or death was given, the day being omitted, this latter was taken to 
be the 80th June. Those cases were altogether excluded in which 


the year of birth was not recorded. The number of facts obtained 
was as follows, viz.:— 






































Males, Females. Both Sexes. 
DOBRO Be choc. casi caverns ticwenskenat 1,938 1,253 3,191 
Existing, 31st December, 1855.... 2,283 1,999 4,282 
Totale tt cneen 4,221 3,252 7,473 
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- When it is considered that the data from which the Carlisle 
Table of Mortality, which is probably the one in most general use, 
was derived, were two enumerations, made at an interval of about 
nine years, of 7,677 persons living on the first occasion, and 8,677 
on the second; that the number of deaths was 1,840; and the ages 
obtained merely from information voluntarily given, we hope that in 
regard to time, numbers, and accuracy, the present materials may 
possess some value. 

The extracts having been made separately for each sex, and 
afterwards combined, the results will be found in Tables I, IT, and 
{II, which are sufficiently explained by the headings of the columns. 
The only remarks needed being, that the number exposed to the 
risk was obtained by subtracting from the number who completed 
the age half of the number existing on the 3lst December, 1855— 
that, as was unavoidable, the numbers at the oldest ages were some- 
what arbitrarily dealt with—and that the mean duration of life was 
computed by means of the equation— - 


Log. e, = log. p, + log. A + @ 43), 


Where e, represents the curtate mean duration at the age w. All 
the processes, both of making the extracts and the computations, 
were performed by each of us independently of the other. 

As was to have been expected, the column representing the 
annual mortality exhibits numerous irregularities, but we have 
purposely abstained from applying any method of graduation. In- 
dispensable as this process is for many applications of tables of 
mortality, and great as has been the ingenuity expended upon it, 
the process itself can only be regarded as a necessary evil; and, 
without going so far as to say, with Professor De Morgan, that “the 
*“ practice cannot be too strongly condemned,’ the force of his 
remark, that, “the tables thereby lose some of their value as repre. 
“ sentations of physical facts,’ is undeniable. And as the process 
was neither necessary nor desirable for one of the chief objects of 
this investigation—the comparison of the results with those of other 
tables—we have preferred to leave the observations unadjusted. 

Examples of these results, compared with those of other tables of 
authority, will be found in Tables 1V, V, and VI. The observations 
selected for comparison have been—of male lives exclusively, the 
English Life Table, representing the mortality of the population in 
general; the experience of the Equitable Society (chiefly males) ; 
that of the Government Annuitants, from Mr. Alexander Finlaison’s 
recent Report; and the mortality of healthy districts, from a paper by 
Dr. Farr, lately read before the Royal Society. The latter, having 
been derived from the records of sixty-three districts of the country 
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where the average annual mortality in 1,000 did not exceed 17, the 
general average being 22, is considered by Dr. Farr to be “the 
“nearest approximation we can obtain to a table representing the 
*“‘ human race in the normal state.’ For female lives exclusively, we 
have selected for comparison the corresponding tables of the English 
Life Table, the Government Annuitants, and the healthy districts ; 
and for both sexes combined, the Carlisle Table, and the general 
table of the healthy districts. 


SFI. 


Referring first to Male lives only, it will be found that the average 
mean duration of life among the families of the peerage is, at all ages 
under 73, greater than among the general population of the country, 
greater even than among the selected lives of the Equitable Society, 
(with the unimportant exception of the period from 15 to 21, where 
the number of cases in that Society was very small); greater, at all 
ages under 62, than among the Government annuitants; and through- 
out, approaches pretty ee to the standard table of the mortality 
of the healthy districts. At the older ages, it very nearly coincides 
both with the English Life Table and the Equitable experience, but 
is somewhat less than that of the Government annuitants. Looking 
to particular periods of life, it will be observed that the advantage 
in favour of the families of the peerage is most remarkable in infancy 
and childhood—the mortality under the age of 10 years being little 
more than one-third of that of the general population. In the next 
decade, the two tables nearly coincide ; but at the sueceeding period 
from 20 to 29, a very singular ee occurs. There the mortality 
among the families of the peerage is not only in excess of that of the 
English and Equitable Tables, but, contrary to our previous notions, 
is also materially greater than in the next decennial interval. 
A similar anomaly occurs in the Government annuitants, and also 
in the Society of Friends.* At all other ages, up to 80, the 
advantage is with the aristocratic class. 

Jt is evident, therefore, that Dr. Guy’s conclusions on this subject 
are erroneous ; and to make this more clear, we have thought it worth 
while to compute a table of the mean cussion of life, deduced from 
the deaths alone, in the present observations, and have placed some 
examples of it in juxtaposition with the corresponding results 
deduced by the correct method, and also by Dr. Guy. 


* In this Society, the annual mortality per cent. among the males has been 
found to be at the ages 20--29, ‘881; and at the ages 30-39, -782. Our informa- 
tion on the subject is derived from a “most complete and interesting paper “On the 
“ Vital Statistics of the Society of Friends,” by Joseph John Fox, read before the 
Statistical Society, 21st December, 1858. 
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The above table is, we think, deserving of some attention—partly 
because the erroneous method of observation is very common with 
the medical profession; and partly, because the results of such 
observations are received with implicit confidence in some quarters 
where it could least have been expected. 


Py. 


Turning next to the tables for Female life exclusively, it will be 
observed that the average mean duration of life among the families 
of the peerage is, throughout materzally greater than with the general 
population, coincides in a very remarkable manner, up to the age of 
55, with that of the Government annuitants, and also of the inhabi- 
tants of the healthy districts, but surpasses them both for the 
remainder of life—indicating a more favourable mortality at the 
older ages than any table whatever with which we are acquainted. 
Tt will be seen that, as with the males, the contrast with the general 
population is most marked under the age of 10, but that in the next 
decade the mortality is somewhat in excess; the abnormal feature 
noticed in the males thus appearimg among the females, but not to 
so great an extent, and occurring at a somewhat earlier period of life. 
The singularly favourable mortality above the age of 70 will not 
escape attention. 

We believe that no previous attempt has been made to investi- 
gate the mortality prevailing among females of the higher classes in 
this country, and are not without hope that the present one may, 
owing to the trustworthiness of the data, help to elucidate the subject 
of female mortality generally. The known difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information on so delicate a subject as ladies’ ages has, 
undoubtedly tended to throw some degree of suspicion upon all 
results obtained from any general records of the female population. 
Even the compilers of the Census of 1851, laudably eager as they are. 
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to break a lance in defence of the veracity of their countrywomen, 
were reluctantly compelled to admit that this part of the returns 
required some awkward and troublesome corrections, and cited the 
ease of an eminent French statist, who after many persevering but 
fruitless attempts, had abandoned in despair a philosophical inquiry 
which had for its object to determine the ages of his wife and his cook. 

Table VII will illustrate the comparative mortality of the sexes. 
As this is a subject of some interest, and as the evidence respecting 
it is conflicting, we have thought it deserving ef some further 
examination. 

The superior longevity of the Female sex having long been well 
known, one of the most striking results of the combined experience 
of the Assurance Offices was that the mortality amongst assured 
females was greater than.amongst assured males. Several explana- 
tions of this apparent anomaly have been offered, none of them 
very satisfactory, and some altogether absurd; but, after a careful 
consideration of the matter, we cannot help thinking that the 
anomaly does not really exist at all. According to Dr. Farr’s 
Tables, the mortality in the period of infancy is greater among boys 
than girls, from 2 to 40 years of age the mortality of females is in 
excess, while for the remainder of life the females have the advan- 
tage over the males in a marked degree. And we find that the remark- 
able tenacity of female life in old age so far outweighs the greater 
mortality of the sex shortly before and during the childbearing period, 
as to give to the female sex an average mean duration of life greater 
than that of the male throughout the whole of the table. These results 
the present observations confirm in every respect—they exhibit the 
superior vitality of Females in infaney, their remarkable tenacity of 
life in old age, and their greater mortality in youth and the prime of 
life ; for notwithstanding the abnormal mortality of males between the 
ages of 20 and 30, it will be found that, taking the entire period 
from 5 to 45 years of age, the female mortality is in excess. Bearing 
these pecultarities ia mind, it was certainly somewhat startling to 
find on referring to the Combined Experience Tables, that the 
female mortality in the decade 70-79 was both so great absolutely, 
and so much in excess of the male, especially as between the ages of 
45 and 70 the female mortality is less. But on looking more closely, 
and remarking that the objection often urged, that these tables 
represent the experience not of lives but of policies, is serious when 
the numbers are small, though not, perhaps, very important when 
they are large, we discover that the whole number of claims above 
the age of 70, under policies on female lives, in all the combined 
Offices, was exactly 60, and only 477 at all ages. And the 
actuaries themselves assign the paucity of the numbers as a reason 
for the apparent excess of the female mortality at the older ages, 
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admitting that no importance is to be attached to this result. But 
as the facts were avowedly insufficient to bring out the peculiar 
tenacity of life of the female sex in old age, the result is perfectly 
consistent with other observations. Instead, therefore, of asserting 
that the “mortality amongst assured females, taking all ages to- 
“ oether, is greater than amongst assured males,’ we think a more 
accurate statement would have been, that the experience of the 
Offices confirms the result of other observations, which show the 
greater imortality of females during the childbearing period, and 
affording little or no information for the periods of infancy and old 
age, it did not possess the means of exhibiting the general mor- 
tality of the sex. In corroboration of this may be adduced the 
valuable information furnished by the experience, of the Eagle 
Office, where the number of female deaths exceeded those of all 
the combined Offices. In the experience of the Eagle, the female 
mortality was lower than the male taking all ages together; while, 
at the same time, under the age of 42, it was considerably in excess. 
And it must not be forgotten that the average period of observation 
of each life, although greater than with the combined Offices, did 
not exceed 84 years; so that there is reason to believe that, if the 
observations were continued to the present time, the greater general 
vitality of the female sex would be still more apparent. 

On the other hand, the late Mr. Finlaison, whose experience 
and authority on this subject were very great, stoutly contended 
that ‘the fact is undoubtedly certain, that the mortality of the 
« female sex, at every period of life, is less than that of the male sex 
“at the same ages, excepting only in infancy,” and supported this 
assertion by numerous tables deduced from observations made on 
the nominees of certain tontines, and also on the Government 
annuitants from 1808 to 1825. These observations have been 
continued to the 31st December, 1850, by Mr Alexander Finlaison, 
and the results have been recently published in a report by that 
gentleman. The later results confirming, in this particular, the 
former observations, Mr. Alexander Finlaison appears to consider 
that his father’s views are now unimpeachable, and form a standard 
by which the accuracy of other tables may be tested. Applying 
this test to the English Life Table, he makes the following remarks :— 
“ At the youthful and earlier adult ages, the mortality of the female 
“is represented to be greater than that of the male. This conclusion 
“is contrary to most previous experience. It isa result which is 
“also contrary to nature. The sexes are not created in equal 
“numbers. For every twenty females there are produced twenty-one 
“ males. But no fact is more thoroughly established, than that when- 
“ ever the population is counted the females are present in consider- 
“ably greater number. . . . Sucharesult could not take place 
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“unless the stronger sex were subjected to a higher rate of mortality, 
“ died off much faster than the females.” 

From these observations we must express our dissent. Dr. Farr’s 
conclusion is not contrary to most previous experience. Not only 
in the English Life Table, but also in the observations on the 
inhabitants of the healthy districts, on assured lives, and on the 
Society of Friends, the mortality of the female in the youthful and 
earlier adult ages is found to be greater than that of the male ; 
and in every published table of mortality to which we have been 
able to refer, excepting only Mr. Finlaison’s and the Swedish 
Tables, the mortality of the female is, at particular ages, in excess 
ot that of the male. The peculiarity of Mr. Finlaison’s results may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by the probability that a large proportion 
of the females in his observations are unmarried, and by the scanti- 
ness of his materials in middle life compared with their abundance at 
the older ages. 

The English Life Table is not contrary to nature; for, con- 
currently with the greater mortality of the female at particular ages, 
we almost invariably observe a greater general mortality of the male. 
The two circumstances—the excess of male births and the greater 
general mortality of that sex—together cause that nearly uniform 
proportion of the sexes which successive enumerations disclose. 

How far the long and elaborate attack on the English Life 
Table in Mr. Alexander Finlaison’s report is consistent with the 
official etiquette usuaily observed by different departments of the 
State towards each other, we do not presume to determine. If the 
National Debt Office and the General Register Office are at variance, 
assuredly non nostrum est tantas componere lites. We only endeavour, 
amongst conflicting statements, to search for the truth; and the 
result of our imquiries on this particular subject—the comparative 
mortality of the sexes—has been to confirm the views of Dr. Farr, 
and not those of Mr. Finlaison. On the whole, if human life be 
divided into three great periods—of infancy, maturity, and old age— 
the weight of evidence is in favour of the general conclusions, that, 
at the two extremes, the mortality of the female sex is less, and at 
the intervening period greater than that of the male; the probable 
after-lifetime being at all ages, greater for the female. 

The examples of the general table of Mortality of the families of 
the Peerage will suffice to dispel the previous views that have been 
propounded on the subject, and remove the erroneous ideas into 
which even so judicious and accomplished a writer as Milne has 
fallen, and which led Mr. Edmonds to make the unfounded assertion 
that “ the severest mortality is to be looked for in the poorest class, 
“ of a city population, andin the highest class of the moneyed or non- 
“ labouring portion of the community.’ It will be observed that the 
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mean duration of life among the families of the Peerage approaches 
nearly to that in Dr. Farr’s standard table, and, with one slight 
exception, is throughout greater than im the Carlisle Table. This 
exception occurs about the age of 80, and may be readily explained 
by the circumstance, that in the population of Carlisle, from which 
the mortality table was framed, the females were about 55 per cent. 
of the whole number—a much greater proportion than occurs in the 
general population. In our observations, on the contrary, the males 
outnumber the females—a greater number of cases in the latter sex 
having to be rejected owing to deficiency of dates. Had it not been 
for this circumstance, the results of the general table would have 
proved even more favourable. 

The peculiar features of the mortality at different periods of life 
have already been sufficiently discussed. 


ig 


One or two remarks on the application that may be made of the 
results of the present investigation, in the occupations in which most 
of us are engaged, may not be considered inappropriate. Adopting 
the common divison of the different ranks of society—into upper, 
middle, and lower classes—it may be safely stated that the latter, 
although forming the great bulk of the community, have hardly any 
dealings with Life Offices. And we are inclined to think that the 
somewhat heterogeneous mass called the middle class does not resort 
to these Offices to the same extent, in proportion to its number, as 
the higher classes. It is, we are aware, a popular belief, that the 
extent of the practice of life assurance in this country affords strong 
evidence of the provident habits of the community, and that the 
success of the Offices in Great Britain is attributable to the greater 
degree of prudence and forethought prevailing here than among the 
nations of the Continent. But some of those who have had the 
most experience in the matter would probably be of opinion that the 
practice of life assurance affords quite as much evidence of improvi- 
dent as of provident habits; that the Offices obtain as many sup- 
porters from those who exceed as from those who live within their 
incomes ; and that their success is attributable, in no slight degree, 
to the extent to which the practice of making settlements of property 
prevails in this country, and to the consequent number and variety 
of life interests of a pecuniary nature arising therefrom. However 
this may be, there can be no doubt that those who are beneficially 
interested in these settlements, but, at the same time, have not 
usually much ready money at command (a description not unfre- 
quently applicable to the class now under observation), are intro- 
duced to the Assurance Offices in considerable numbers. It cannot, 
therefore, be otherwise than satisfactory to find that the mortality 
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prevailing among the class in question is decidedly more favourable 
than any which the experience of the Offices has yet furnished. 

The present investigation also indicates that the effect expected to 
be produced by selection of lives is much exaggerated ; at the same 
time it confirms an opinion occasionally expressed, and which seems 
to be founded on experience, that the best lives are those that are 
assured for large amounts. 

It may, perhaps, be of some service in a department of our prac- 
tice which urgently requires amendment—the system upon which 
extra premiums for foreign residence are charged. The male lives 
that have formed the subject of the present investigation have been 
found to experience an unusually favourable mortality ; yet they 
enter the army and navy in large numbers, travel extensively, and 
are certainly more exposed to what the Assurance Offices consider 
extra risks, than the middle classes. It would seem, therefore, to be 
no unfair inference, that differences of climate have less effect on 
human mortality than differences of occupation and position in life ;- 
and as the Offices do not attach much importance to the latter— 
taking a butcher and a country clergyman on similar terms—they 
might perhaps relax somewhat in their estimate of the former. Con- 
sidering the very unsatisfactory character of the present practice in this 
respect, it might be worth consideration whether any serious risk 
would be incurred by dispensing altogether, in the majority of cases, © 
with the existing restrictions on foreign travelling and residence. 

On the other hand, the results of this investigation afford some 
suggestions for the exercise of caution. The most painful com- 
parison presented by the present tables is the remarkable difference 
in the mortality of the children when contrasted with the general 
population. Now, as it may be tolerably safely assumed that all 
children for whom endowments are purchased will be well cared for, 
it would seem that both the Carlisle and English Tables are unsafe 
data for the calculation of Endowment premiums. 

The exceptional mortality also of the period of early manhood 
confirmed as it is by the experience both of the Government annui- 
tants and of the Society of Friends, indicates that those assurances 
are not the most desirable that are effected under the age of | 
30 for terms of years, on an increasing scale of premium, or on that 
most inconsistent and odious method called the “ half credit system.” 
The same circumstance will perhaps explain why, in the Economie 
Office, it has been found that the highest rate of mortality has been 
experienced on term assurances. 

The information obtained upon the comparative mortality of the 
sexes leads to the conclusions, that tables of mortality for all pur- 
poses of life assurance should be derived from observations on male 
lives chiefly, or exclusively ; that the greater vitality of the female 
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will not justify any reduction of premium in contracts of assurance, 
because, on account of the large proportion of policies that are 
suitered to lapse, the greatest amount of risk will usually be incurred 
in middle life, at which particular period the female mortality is 
greater than the male. On the other hand, the distinction of sex is 
of serious moment in all contracts of annuities, immediate, deferred, 
and contingent ; because in those cases the most important period 1s 
that of old age, where the distinction between the mortality of the 
sexes is most marked. The distinction is also important in another 
branch of our pursuits, where we believe, it is frequently overlooked 
—we mean in the valuation of reversionary interests. 

Finally, if this investigation should tend to encourage the belief 
that the mortality of each well-defined class has peculiar character- 
istics of its own, it must weaken the hold that the Carlisle Table has 
upon some of its votaries, who seem to consider that for all purposes, 
and under all circumstances, their favourite table is applicable. 
A consideration of the characteristic features, both of these and of 
other observations on persons in affluent circumstances, may suggest 
to another class of enthusiasts, that there are many other causes 
affecting the mortality of mankind besides the sanitary condition of 
their habitations; and that although ventilation, drainage, and 
water supply are all very necessary things, they are not “all the law 
“ and the prophets” notwithstanding. That the peculiar features of 
the present observations belong to the normal law of mortality of the 
human race, it would, we think, be very unwise either to affirm or 
deny. Notwithstanding all that has been written on that subject 
we remain of opinion that that law is yet undiscovered, and that a much 
greater number and variety of observations than we at present 
possess will be required for its discovery. Such a law, if discovered, 
would be of high interest, both to the physiologist and the mathema- 
tician. But it will represent the law that really prevails among the 
living, moving, thinking men that inhabit the earth, much in the same 
way that the statue of the Apollo Belvedere represents their bodily 
form. Such a law will never supersede, in our pursuits at least, the 
exercise of that careful judgment and sound discrimination which it 
should be our study to cultivate, and without which the most varied 
talents will be useless and the greatest attainments vain. 
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ea ? ganda+i1.|jandz+1.| «tox+1. | the Year. | the Year. 3 
OD ascge: 2534 3] 197 2018" | *07821 |~"92179 | 52°Go 
te 2358 38 38 2339°0 "01625 | °98375 55°39 
aE 2326 27 2,0 2312°5 °00865 | °99135 55°25 
Diseases: 2328 42 9 2307°0 "00390 | “99610 54°73 
: ras 2315 42 10 2294°0 °00436 | °99564 B32 
Data ibs 2302 27 If 2288°5 "00481 | °99519 53°16 
Giacsaacs 2293 45 4 2270°5 "00176 | °99824 52°42 
Disisteees 2276 34 6 2259-0 "00266 | :99734 GIST 
Bitoices 2201 49 10 2246°5 "00445 | 99555 50°66 
OF ee cok 2250 30 8 2253-0 "00358 | °99642 | 49°88 
1 2249 42 9 2228°0 "00404 | °99596 49°04 
Eee 2238 36 13 2220°0 °00586 | °99414 48°23 
D2 xs. 2230 26 8 2217°0 "00361 | °99639 47°52 
be eae 2201 28 II 2217°0 00496 | °99504 46°68 
Sones 2227 36 5 2209°0 "00226 | ‘99774 | 4591 
Weccotaae 2225 34 9 2208°0 "00408 | 99592 45°02 
PG: asts 2220 33 16 2207°5 "00725 | °99275 44°21 
Le eene 2211 30 14 2196-0 "00638 | 99362 A525 2 
LB teas 2197 27 16 2183°5 "00733 | 99267 |} 42°82 
eas 2188 36 17 2170°0 °00783 | °99217 42°13 
4 Pare 2174 48 18 2150-0 "00837 | °99163 |- 41°46 
ee 2135 42 35 2114°0 "01656 | °98344 40°80 
/ Ree 2089 32 2,0 2073°9 "00965 | °99035 40°47 
vs SR oe 2077 31 24 2061°5 °01163 | °98837 39°38" 
EER 2053 36 18 2035°0 "00885 | °99115 26033 
DO tints 2035 31 33 2019°5 "01139 | -98861 38°67 
Overs 2010 38 25 1991°5 °01255 | :98745 38°10 
Di dikrscis 1985 24 15 1973:°0 "00760 | :99240 753 
ZO ige ses 1978 40 L7 1958°0 ‘00868 | °99132 36°86 
BO assets 1949 27 18 1935°5 "00930 | -99070 36'18 
ee 1938 36 24. 1920-0 "01250 | °98750 35° 6% 
Bi eA 1899 35 11 1881°5 00585 | :99415 34°96 
BIA Snack 1882 30 19 1867°0 | -01018 | -98982 | 34°17 
ID kt sak 1867 34 14 1850°0 "00757 | *99243 33°55 
i Sa 1851 31 iz 1835°5 "00654 | °99346 22 6 
ee 1835 26 io 1822-0 "00549 | °99451 31°97 
SOi sands 1815 33 25 1798°5 "01390 | :98610 31° RE 
Od axstaais 1773 49 II 1748°5 "00629 | -99371 30°58 
OO sae 1738 31 Dy 1722'S °00987 | -99013 29°77 
Po rene 1720 28 15 1706°0 "00379 | -99121 |} 29°08 
AO Secs 1697 30 23 1682°0 *01367 | 98633 28°33 
ra Nears 1657 36 16 1639°0 "00976 | -99024 das | 
yeas 1626 26 2.2, 1613°0 "01364 | *98636 26°99 
AS sean 1604 57 10) 1585°6 =| -01072 | :98928 | 26°34 
44.0.4... 1565 38 10 1546°0 "00647 | :99353 25°63 
BO i082 1537 39 22 1517°5 "01450 | -98550 24°80 


LL EE ESSE? 
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Taste I1.—Males—Contd. 





Number Pro- Pro- 

















Completed si Dee. 1B65, aes ca Exposed to | bability | bability oe. 

Age («). the between the the Risk of Dying of 5 
‘Meee the Ages Ages 2 | from the Age in Surviving Tike. 
See wende+1.jandz+1.| «toxv+1. | the Year. | the Year. 

Gr e508 1489 26 22, 1476°0 "01491 | °98509 24°16 
AT edicevs 1464 37 19 1445°5 "01314 | -98686 23°52 
AS et wake 1419 30 19 1404°0 701353 || *98747 22°32 
cA ee ees 1385 26 17 1372:°0 “01239 | “98764 22°03 
SOLA: 1355 29 21 1340°5 "01567 | °98433 21°40 
Sy eee bak? 29 18 1302°5 ‘01382 | *98618 20°44. 
ee 1280 31 15 1264°5 "01186 | °98814 20°O2 
Se eee 1244 33 21 1227°5 “O17 41 |. 98239 19°25 
a 1201 21 23 1190°5 "022638 | “97732 18°58 
TO oss, 1161 28 19 1147°0 "01656 | °98344 18°00 
| ee 1128 35 24 1110°5 02101 | 97339 17°30 
2 1074 27 Lt 1060°5 "01037 | °98963 16°66 
Dee treant 1042 33 27 1025°5 "02633 | °97367 15°83 
Bh ec ads and 989 18 20 930°0 "02041 | °97959 15°25 
| See 957 15 19 949°5 02001 | 797999 14°56 
OLS 33 930 19 26 920°5 “02818 | “97182 £3205 
C2. en 891 16 24 883°0 "02717 | °97283 b3°23 
See 859 18 ay 850:0 "03764 | °96236 12°59 
64.22.43 815 23 24 803°5 "02986 | 97014 12°05 
GSiss.. 5: 775 20 33 765°0 "04313 | °95687 11°41] 
OG v.63 203 725 13 27 718°5 "03758 | °96242 10°90 
OF As 687 18 Pia] 678:°0 039383 | “96017 10°30 
i} eee 645 16 34 637°0 "05338 | °94662 97% 
Con ate: 602 16 35 594°0 "05892 | °91108 9°23 
7 | oe 557 13 36 550°5 "06539 | °93461 S77 
7 | Nee 513 15 32 505°5 "06330 | °93670 8°35 
(ONE 470 15 25 462°5 "05405 | °94595 7°88 
Fa ane 432 6 32 429°0 "07457 | °92543 vias 
(|. ee 396 10 35 391°0 "08952 | °91048 6°35 
Boe aie 3995 9 39 390°5 “11127 | -88873 6°48 
Oman 314 8 29 310°0 | :09354 | °90646 623 
Tie aa 2 280 8 29 276°0 "097838 | “90277 5°82 
Pept 235 8 P| 231°0 "11688 | °88312 Ke) 
(re 212 5 vip) 209°5 "10501 | °89499 5°08 
SO crx 187 4 20 185°0 "108E1 | *89189 4°58 
co) ee ee 165 5 29 162°5 "17846 | °82154 4°08 
Sa a: 131 6 16 128°0 "12500 | °87500 3°85 
ch Betis 109 3 21 107°5 "19535 | °80465 Ba 
SA eis 85 — 19 85'0 | °22353 | °77647 BOR 
one 66 2 15 65°0 "23077 | °76923 2°74. 
SO. poses 49 3 13 47°5 "27309. | °72631 2 at 
ee 33 1 ka 32°95 °33846 | °66154 2 Va 
ei ai 3 8 19°5 °41026 | °58974 lof 
Bro cpieat 10 — 2 10:0 °30000 | °70000 2,°00 
| a 7 a 3 770 | *42847 | °57143 1°64 
OL cess 4 I 4°0 *25000 | *75000 1°50 
OD yess 3 — 2 3°0 ‘66666 | °33334 °83 
Cp ease 1 1 — 0 —_ — —_ 





64: 
Completed 

Age (x). the 
Age x. 
Obes 2152 
| ae ae 2029 
ede 2003 
ee 1987 
A Puts 1979 
Dacinesss 1963 
ON. c. eee 1945 
Lee 1926 
She 1912 
Dsekcces 1901 
DO ann 1889 
1) eee 1861 
Lee 1835 
1 eee 1834 
LA een: 1822 
1 ee 1813 
LO i054 1794 
LD Petes 1776 
|e Pe epee 1745 
NO 2.8 1722 
7) Pane 1698 
ears 1679 
EE 1656 
QS isdsienss 1643 
A crte: 1621 
DOs nce ods 1596 
QO ccs iact 1575 
vy ee 1560 
aS eases 1538 
7s eee 1518 
30 cint|. 2495 
5 eae 1479 
S2Av ams 1461 
rs a 1434 
D4 hss 1405 
BO estese 1383 
DOr isis. 1358 
Bd Meee: 1335 
BO icreons 1315 
DY ccsrust 1287 
A). casos 1257 
AN eases 1225 
(oe 1190 
A Sis insaes 1164 
4B ees 1123 
AD tess 1079 





Existing 
31 Dec., 1855, 
between the 


ges 
wanda+ 1. 


33 
30 
36 
35 
35 
36 


34 
33 
31 
35 
34 


34 
29 
40 
33 
35 


34 
30 
37 
38 
26 


34 
23 
32 
36 
29 


32 
29 
25 
27 
30 


27 
24 
32 
22 
22 


27 
20 
29 
31 
23 


32 
24 
28 
34 
28 





Taste 11.—Females. 


Died 
between 
the 
Ages x 
anda+ 1. 


ee | ee 


10 
20 
Il 
18 
12 


rz 
11 
16 
14 
14 


TI 
13 
18 
II 


9 


12 
13 
18 
10 
20 


Io 
12 
Il 
12 
20 


13 

8 
16 
15 
13 


Number 
Exposed to 
the Risk 
from the Age 
tov + I. 


2135°5 
2014°0 
1985°0 
1969°5 
1961°5 
1945°0 


1928-0 
1909°5 
1896°5 
1883°5 
1872-0 


@ 


1844°0 
1820°5 
1814:0 
1805°5 | 
1795°5 


1777°0 
1761°0 
1726°5 
1703°0 
1685°0 


1662°0 
1644°5 
1627°0 
1603°0 
1581°5 


1559-0 
1545°5 
1525°5 
1504°5 
1480°0 


1465°5 
1449°0 
1418°0 
1394°0 
1372°0 


1344°5 
1325°0 
1300°5 
1271°5 
1245°5 


1209-0 
1178-0 
1150°0 
1106°0 
1065°0 


Pro- 
bability 
of Dying 
in 
the Year. 


°05948 
‘01639 
°00705 
*00559 
°00561 
00257 


00571 
"00576 
00422 
°00372 
°00854 


°00976 
*00604 
00220 
"00665 
"00445 


00563 
"01136 
°00637 
°01057 
°00712 


00722 
°00669 
00983 
°00873 
"00885 


"00706 
°00841 
°01180 
00731 
"00608 


°00818 
"00897 ; 
°01269 
00717 
"01458 


"00744 
"00906 
°00846 
00944 
01606 


01075 
00679 
01391 
01356 
°01221 


Barney and Day on the Rate of Mortality amongst 


Pro- 
bability 
of 
Surviving 
the Year. 


°94052 
*98361 
"99295 
*99441 
°99439 
99743 


"99429 
"99424 
"99578 
*99628 
"99146 


°99024 
99396 
°99780 
°99335 
"99555 


"99437 
"98864 
99363 
°98943 
"99288 


°99278 
“99331 
"QO0T7 
“99127 
“99115 


"99294 
°99159 
*98820 
°99269 
"99392 


°99182 
°99103 
98731 
99283 
°98542 


°99256 
°99094 
°99154 
*99056 
"98394 


98925 
99321 
*98609 
"98644 
98779 


[ Mar. 


Mean 
Duration 
f 


0 
Life. 


53.7% 
56°09 
56°00 
55°41 
54°71 
54°02 


53005 
52°45 
51°75 
50°98 
59°16 


49°58 
49°06 
48°35 
47°46 
46°77 


45°97 
45°23 
44°74 
44°02 
43°48 


42°79 
42°10 
41°39 
40°80 
40°16 


39 5° 
38°78 
38°10 
37°54 
36°82, 


36°04 
35°33 
34°65 
34°09 
33°35 


32°83 
32°08 
oa%37 
30°64, 
29°93 


29°40 
28°71 
29°91 
25°30 
26°66 


rn nS 


ee 
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TasiE Il.—Females.—Contd. 





Existing Died Number Pro- Pro- 
Completed | 51 Dec.,1855,| between | Exposed to | bability | bability | , Mean 
Age (2). the between _ the the Risk of Dying of of 
| Age a. the Ages Ages « | from the Age in Surviving Life. 


zandz+1.jandz+1.| wxtoxrt+l. the Year. | the Year. 








MG aa: 1049 35 14 1031°5 | -01358 | -98642 | 25°99 
47 2085, 1006 16 9 998°0 | °00902 | °99098 | 25°34 
4855564): 986 33 8 969°5 00825 | °99175 | 24°56 
49.2.1. 952 25 3 939°5 "01383 | "98617 | 23°76 
50........{ 924 29 6 909°5 "01759 | °98241 | 23°08 
2 Poe 883 21 Io 872°5 "01146 | °98854 | 22°49 
D2 kisi. 857 19 5 847°5 700590 | °99410 | 21°74 
BS ices. 839 19 Ii 829°5 "01326 | °98674 | 20°87 
D4 See... 816 31 16 800°5 "01998 | °98002 20°14, 
So... 776 21 17 765°5 °02220 | °97780 | 19°54 
SOc: ~ ~FA0 20 20 730°0 "02740 | °97260 | 18°98 
DF ct. 704 22 10 693°0 °01443 | °98557 18°49 
SS tei. 673 20 15 663°0 "02262 | °97738 | 17°76 
59 se.. 639 22 10 628°0 °01592 | °98408 17°15 
60:25; 607 16 15 599°0 | °02504 | °97496 | 16°42 
5, 576 10 18 os1°0 “| "03152 | “96848 7 15°83 
GO Birccuss, 549 es 18 542°0 "03321 | °96679 15°34 
re 517 19 II 507°5 "02167 | °97833 | 14°84 
G4... 490 8 20 486°0 °04115 | °95885 14°16 
sa 463 12 22 457°0 04814 | °95186 | 13°74 
OB esas: 430 13 roof 423°5 | *°03069 |.°96931 | . 23°44 
GF occcsge: 405 14 12 398°0 | °03015 | °96985 | 12°82 
OF. 00s. 380 15 18 372°5 04832 | °95168 | 12°20 
OO ic. 0: 349 13 14, 342°5 °04088 | °95912 11°80 
| nee 326 19 13 316°5 "04108 | °95892 | - 11°28 
(9 esate 296 13 17 289°5 "05872 | -94128 | 10°74 
ip eae 267 12 II 261°0 "04214 | °95786 10°39 
PSs 246 6 13 243°0 =| °05350 | °94650 9°82, 
rae 227 6 20 224-0 | 08929 | -91071 | 9°36 
“ps ihe ae 202 8 IO 198°0 "05051 | °95949 9°22 
PGecres 184 4 10 182°0 "05495 | °94505 8°69 
ee 170 7 16 166°5 | °09610 | -90390 8°16 
DB oe, 147 3 8 145°5 °05498 | °94502° 7°98 
a aes 136 Z 9 132°5 =| °06792 | °93208 7°41 
ee 120 8 13 116°0 "11207 | °88793 6°92 
She: 99 4 13 97°0 | °13402 | °86598 6°73 
ee 82 7 10 78°5 | *12739 | °87261 6°69 
83..45..: 65 1 6 64°5 "09302 | -90698 6°60 
84........ 58 3 3 56°5 "05310 | °94690 6°22 
85........ 52 1 II 51°5 °21360 | °78640 5°54 
S6.cison 40 2 3 39°0 07692 | °92308 5°91 
fe eee 35 3 3 33°5 "08955 | °91045 5°36 
88.284 29 — 4 29:0 | -13793 | -86207 | 4°84 
Boca 25 1 3 24°5 °12245 | °87755 4°54 
A Na 21 1 4 20°5 "19512 | °80488 4°10 
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66 Battery and Day on the Rate of Mortality amongst [Mar. 
Tan.e I].—Females—Contd. 
Existi Died Numl Pro- Pro- 
Completed | 5) Dec., 1855,| between | Exposed to | bability | bability | Mean 
Age (2). the between the i the ; hy of Dying , of | of 
Ag e in urviving : 
Age @, fy ae as i, a ra as 5 re mer iL the Year. | the Year. Life, 
Ot. -.; 16 1 2 15°5 12903 | °87097 3°97 
ii.4 IS 2 2 12°0 °16667 | °83333 3°49 
93> .;. 9 —_ Z 9°0 ‘11111 | °88889 3°08 
Oe. 8 1 2 7°5 °26667 | °73333 2°41 
OO ss 5 — I 5°0 °20000 | °80000 2°10 
96... 4 2 — 3°0 *33333 | °66667 1°50 
oe 2 — ~—— 2°0 50000 | °50000 1°00 
OB> 03 2 — — 2°0 — _ ns 
99... 2 ~ — 2°0 — — = 
100 ... 2 ~— — 2°0 a _— ae 
162. 3.3 2 1 — 145 —- a= — 
1OBe 3 1 — — 1:0 — _ = 
103 ... 1 — — 1:0 — — ny 
104 .... 1 1 o— He) — — —_ 
Taste II1I.—Both Sezes. 
aber ied Probabilit Probabilit Mean 
Exposed to the " lenece the ogame ietidie = | 
Age (2), Risk 4 Agee of Dying of Surviving the} Duration of 
from She Age eanda +1. in the Year. Year. Life. 
ee 4654°0 324 06962 -93038 52°62 
1 ee ee 4353°0 a1 °01631 *98369 56°52 
Be asscas 4297°5 34 "00791 "99209 55°44 
By ua sonaes 4276°5 20 00468 *99532 54°87 
eee 42595°5 at "00494 *99506 54°13 
BP scape 4233°5 16 "00378 °99622 53°40 
Be iesasicee: 4198°5 15 °00357 "99643 52°60 
het 4168°5 17 °00408 *99592 51°78 
Ra 4143°0 18 00434 *99566 50°99 
1 ee 4118°5 15 00364 99636 5O°21 
LO sy scissngs: 4100°0 25 °00610 99390 49°39 
Bae go ake 4064°0 31 "00763 | 799237 48°69 
| OL ee 4037°5 19 °00471 *99529 48°07 
: ee 4031°0 15 00372 *99628 47°29 
BE vcsncte 4014°5 17 00423 °99577 46°49 
Me incroind syed 4003°5 1? 00425 "99575 45°66 
LG vssccnes 3984°5 26 °00653 "99347 44°85 
iy re Fe 3957°0 34. *00859 99141 44°15 
| eee 3910°0 29 "00691 °99309 43°52 
1! Dap 3873°0 35 00904 *99096 42°82 
7 Re 3835°0 30 °00782 "99218 42°21 





a a ee ee i a a ne” oer ey 
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mxpetd to the Died Probability of | Probability Mean 

Age (2). Risk gees the Dying of Surviving the | Duration of 
bare pri camdz+1.| inthe Year. Year. Life. 

oa 37760 47 "01245 98755 4irsg 
Bee cs 3717°5 31 "00834 99166 41°05 
BD ee 3688°5 40 01084 °98916 40°40 
cs Oa 3638°0 32 "00880 *99120 39°83 
P-L aren 3601°0 37 01027 °98973 39°18 
eae 3550°5 36 01014 °98986 38°58 
SF Xu 3518°5 28 "00796 “99204 39°97 
ee maitskcd 3483°5 35 °01005 - *98995 37°29. 
=p Ne 3440°0 29 "00843 °99157 36°65 
Si ees 3400°0 33 °00970 °99030 35°96 
Ne 3347°0 23 °00687 "99313 35°30 
SQ reseed 3316°0 32 "00965 °99035 34°54. 
: are 3268°0 32 00979 "99021 33°87 
34 3229'S 22 °00681 °99319 33°20 
SI Randi 3194°0 30 00939 °99061 32°43 
1 hae ae 3143°0 35 °01114 °98886 a1°7 3 
DA veaasses 3073°5 23 00748 99252 31°08 
8 cs 3023-0 28 -00926 99074 30°31 
2 ane 2974 5 ay °00907 99093 29°59 
OP i sé005 2927°5 43 °01469 98531 28°86 
oy ieee 2848°0 29 "01018 *98982 28°28 
sr 2791°0 30 "01075 °98925 27°57 
rs ae 2735°5 33 "01206 "98794 26°86 
44 Ow... 2652°0 25 00943 °99057 26°18 
ees 2582°5 38 01356 98644 25°43 
Mons 2507°5 36 701436 98564 24°97 
hee 2443°5 28 01146 °98854 24°12, 
on 2373-5 27 ‘01138 “98862 23°40 
| See 2311°5 30 °01298 “98702 22°66 
ee 2250°0 a7 °01644 °98356 21°95 
ee 2175°0 28 01287 98713 Zi" 3% 
ON gcse 2112°0 20 °00947 "99053 20°58 
ee 2057°0 32 ‘01555 "98445 19°77 
fee 1991°0 43 "02160 *97840 19°08 
55 1912°5 36 01882 °98118 18°49 
:) e 1840°5 44 02391 *97609 17°83 
i / ae 1753°5 21 °01198 *98802 17°26 
2 ee 1688°5 42 °02487 °97513 16°46 
‘ae 1608-0 30 "01866 °88134 15°87 
| ee 1548°5 34 "02196 "99804 15°16 
i) Pee 1491°5 44 "02950 °97050 14°49 
pes 1425-0 42 02947 "97053 13°9f 
Uecrdidtay 1357°5 43 03167 "96833 i232 
G4 Faatasst 1289°5 44. 03412 *96588 12°94 
655 rates, 1222°0 55 °04501 "95499 1a s7 
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68 Baitry and Day on the Rate of Mortality amongst  [ Mar. 


TasiE III.—Both Sexes—Contd. 
































siepoaeaaes tne | yoy Died | Probability of | Probability Mean 
Age (2), Risk Ages Dying of Surviving the} Duration of 
pee pa wandx+1.| in the Year. Year. Life. 
eae 1142:0 40 03503 "96497 i bay 2 
Soe 1076°0 39 "03624 °96376 Titi 
OS augers: 1009°5 52 °05151 °94849 Tors 
ee ees 936°5 49 05232 °94768 10°08 
BO sssenes: 867°0 49 "05652 94348 9°61 
(i aoe 795°0 49 "06163 93837 9°15 
De iasasnss 723°5 36 "04976 "95024 8°72, 
ES GAs. 672°0 45 06696 93304 8°15 
he ae 615°0 56 -08943 ‘91057 7°90 
PD aoieai. 548°5 49 "08934 "91066 “°4t 
i Oe 492°0 39 07927 92073 9°08 
rt eae 442°5 43 -09718 90282 6°65 
(fee 376°5 35 "09296 90704 6°31 
rae 342-0 31 09064 90936 SOX 
BO sc esats- 301°0 33 "10963 89037 5°45 
2 Sree 259°5 42 °16185 °83815 5°06 
ee 206°5 26 “12591 87409 4°93 
BS waieeess 172°0 Py | °15698 °84302 4°57 
84". 141°5 22 "15547 "84453 4°33 
aa 116°5 26 22317 77683 4°04 
SG ves... 86°5 16 "18497 °81503 4°05 
ST Sco — -66°0 14 “31212 78788 3°86 | 
oe 48°5 12 24742 75258 3°77 
89 25. 34°5 6 "17391 82609 3°84 
90°. 27°5 7 -25455 74545 3°54 
2 a 19°5 3 ‘15385 ‘84615 3°58 
| eee 15°0 4 26667 73333 ER 
G8 cons 9°5 1 10526 ‘89474 3°10 
94 ses 75 2 *26667 73333 2°41 
OS siecuars 5°0 I 20000 80000 2°10 
OG csassves 3°0 _ — — bis 
OF. ayaiases 2°0 — — ane inti 
Gel iscecs 2°0 — — ee: ates 
99. san sssins 2°0 _ — Ss —_ 
100 ......... 2°0 — — — ae 
SOU see 15 — ib, oo — 
LORE sa. 1:0 — — = gids 
TOS scat, 1:0 — — ae ax 
104 eeoveeee 3 =F — — —s 
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Taste LV.—WMales. 





MEAN DURATION oF LIFE. 





Age. 






























































Peerage Snelish Table. Equitable. Govermment ay 
Families. Dr. Farr. ee ee. ie 
SY osaooSsoe 52°00 40°36 =< os 48°56 
tL aeeerer ae 49°04 A747, 48°32 45°57 51°28 
| See 41°46 39°99 41°67 38°74 43°40 
SL Sea 35°51 oo°el 34°53 33°39 36°45 
Ch ke eee 26°46 27°40 212 29°29 
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On the Suzsect Marrers and Murnops of ComPretirive Examina- 


TIONS for the Pupiic Servicn. By Enwin Cuapwick, Esq., C.B. 


f Read before Section (F), at Cambridge, October, 1862. ] 


Tue principle of competitive examinations on an open and fair field, 
without favour, for junior appointments to the public service, was 
opened by myself, and discussed at two meetings of this section, 
first at Dublin and next at Leeds. It has been several times affirmed 
in Parliament, and has been carried into extensive practice. On the 
occasions to which I refer, the subject was developed as a branch of 
economic science, as a means of ensuring administrative efficiency, 
and avoiding the waste of force and public money. In that point of 
view we should maintain our observations on its practical applica- 
tions. So far as those practical applications have proceeded, in the 
Indian Civil Service, and in miscellaneous services at home, the 
testimony of disinterested, impartial, and competent observers has 
been decisive. I say of disinterested observers, because most who 
have written and spoken against the principle, may be challenged on 
the score of interest or of partiality, as notorious profiters by political 
patronage, or expectants of it. Complaints, have indeed been made 
by some civil officers of the old school, whose own influence or 
_ patronage is narrowed by the application of the principle, that it has 
supplied men of a quality above their places, nothing being said of 
the notorious fact, that the old system of patronage appointments 
supplied men of a quality below their places, and below any places 
in which services were required of a quality needing payment; 
nothing being said either by these objectors in recognition of the 
fact that the places themselves, and the methods of doing business 
in them, require to be brought up to the capacities of more intelli- 
gent officers than have heretofore sufficed. As to the improved 
capacity gained for the public service by the application of the com- | 
petitive principle, I may give a deal of statistical evidence. Out of 
an average of three hundred patronage appointed cadets at the Royal 
Military Academy, at Woolwich, for officers of Engineers and the 
Artillery, during the five years preceding the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of open competition for admission to the Academy, there were 
fifty who were after long and indulgent trial, and with a due regard 
to influential parents and patrons, dismissed for hopeless incapacity 
for the service of those scientific corps. During the five subsequent 
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years, which have been years of the open competitive principle, there 

has not been one dismissal for incapacity. Morevoer, the general 
standard of capacity has been advanced. An eminent professor of 
this university, who has taught as well under the patronage as under 

the competitive system at that academy, declares that the quality of 
mind, of the average of the cadets, has been largely improved by the 

competition, so much so that he considers that the present average 

quality of mind of the cadets there,—though the sorts of attainments 

are different, has been brought up to the average of the first class 

men of this university, which of itself is a great gain. Another result, 

the opposite to that which was confidently predicted, by the opponents 

to the principle, has been that the average physical power or bodily 

strength, instead of being diminished; is advanced beyond the average 

of their predecessors. Nevertheless though this is so, there is much 

in the subject matter of the examinations, and in the methods of 
conducting them, which in view of many who have paid attention to 

the subject require amendment for the sake of the principle itself. 

I am desirous, therefore, of raising a discussion in relation to those 

subject matters and methods, to obtain the results of, as much as 

possible, of the experience of members of the university who have been 

engaged in the important service of testing qualifications by means of 
open competitive examination. 

In respect to the subject matters of examination for the 
most important competitions, I conceive that the civil service com- 
missioners and the members of the council of military education 
could not, at the outset of the system, well do otherwise than adopt, 
as their subject matters of examination, the generally accepted course 
of a liberal education as nearly as was practicable. But it is one 
important effect of the principle of open competition, and of the 
practical arrangements in connection with it, that it must bring 
scholastic systems and principles of education and subject matters 
more closely than heretofore, directly in the front of actual practice, 
and into harmony with the practical requirements of the country. 

I may go further and say that, instead of adopting any of the 
accustomed academic courses, the experience of the public require- 
ments of the service must fashion those courses to the service 
required. It may, however, be submitted to be for the advantage of 
academic institutions that it should do so. The requirements for 
the leading competitions—those for the scientific corps of the army 
and the Indian civil service have led to the extension and formation 
of large preparatory schools, for giving training for those public 
examinations, which, for myself, I should have preferred to have given 
by our own chief public schools. The principal of one large public 
school advised a friend of mine who had a son to prepare for a com- 
petitive examination, to take him to one of the special preparatory 
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schools in preference, as being superior in efficiency for the special 
purpose. I believe that those schools are of considerable and 
increasing comparative efficiency, fur this reason, that they are them- 
selves, by the competitive principle, put under the most direct and 
powerful competition with each other. Not only do the schools 
compete, but each master of each head of competition, competes with 
the teachers of that same head of competition in all the other 
preparatory schools. I have made inquiries of the head masters 
of several of these successful training schools, and I may express 
a confident opinion that they would all agree in the import- 
ance of ridding the competitions to the uttermost of everything 
necessitating or favouring cram. They would next agree that the 
present topics of competition are too numerous. It is true that the 
competitor may take up a lesser number of heads than are put forth, 
but practically to permit, say five heads of competition, at the same 
time, amounts to prescribing five. Mr. Canon Moseley, in one of 
his reports, adduces evidence of the general fact that as you spread 
the requirements wide, so you get shallower or lower results on the 
average in each head of competition included. 

The experienced heads of preparatory schools would, I believe, 
further agree that it is much better for teaching, and necessary for 
the avoidance of cram, as 1 should maintain that it is better for the 
public or for private service—that the requirements should be narrow 
but deep, rather than wide and shallow. In my opinion, it is a 
better test of intellectual capacity for the public service, to try the 
power of mastering one subject thoroughly, or a few things well, than 
of attaining many things only moderately or passably well. We are 
not, however, considering the extent of the requirements generally 
desirable, but what shall be the subjects of competition, for you may 
include as many as you please of accomplishments for pass or qualify- 
ing examinations, whilst you exclude them from competition. We 
throw open then for consideration, the existing requirements, and con- 
sider only those tv be imparted for the future. If a man has this or 
the other attainment, forming part of a liberal course of education, it 
is said to be hard to deprive him of the benefit of its estimation. We 


are, however, considering not what he has but what he ought to have, — 


not what may render him an accomplished member of elegant society 
but what will make him a good public servant, or in private service 
enable him to yield a full equivalent for the pay he receives and to 
sustain responsibility in leading positions. We shall come to a 
sounder decision on these questions, if, considering of professional 
service for ourselves, we consider of the qualities which we may need, 
and for which we are prepared to pay in case of need. These will be 
the qualities most required for the service of the state. 

Considering how we may best reduce the number of subjects of 
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competition, I would propose first to omit history. A man ought to 
know the history of his own country, it is said. Yes, but we ought 
not to make a range of the events and characters of some thousand 
years of the past, and too much of the bad, the subject of competi- 
tion, at the expense of proficiency in one or other of the sciences,— 
the purer and the better. Moreover, history as a topic is one great 
field of cram, of reliance on memory, and of dodging. 

The next subjects which I submit for omission are the literatures 
of different countries. Ought not a gentleman to be versed in polite ~ 
literature, it is said? Certainly; but it is not needful that it should 
be the subject of competition, at the expense of proficiency in other 
and indisputably better and more needed subject matters of training. 
Literature is moreover another great field of cram and dodging 
examinations, giving opportunities of trick, yielding chances to the 
idle who have read for amusement, over the diligent, who have 
laboured for the serious business of life. The literatures may be 
left for cultivation to social influences, and to their own attractions 
and advantages as recreations. As tests, moreover, they are of an 
inferior order. These two heads, histories and literatures, being 
dismissed as subjects of competition, we come to those which are 
admitted as means of mental training and superior tests of aptitude. 
First in appointed order are the mathematics. It is submitted that 
taking them as a main test, whilst the basis of examination is made 
narrower, it should be made deeper or rather longer, and that double 
the time should be given to it, two days instead of one, four days in 
place of two. This would have the advantage of giving the slow but 
sure a fairer chance against the quick, and may be the superficial, 
and would render the examinations less painful to the nervous. 

One opinion I find increasing in strength is that greater 
prominence should be given to the experimental sciences, and that 
indeed, for the scientific corps of the army they should be made the 
chief topic for competition, and of course for preparatory education. 
The grounds of this opinion are that mental exercises in the experi- 
mental sciences include exercises of the faculties in induction as well 
as in deduction ;—that eminence in the pure mathematics has not 
been in this country, or in France, accompanied by equal eminence 
in the applied mathematics, or in practical science, in the public 
service; that the experimental scientist is non-practical;—that if it 
were put to a chief of engineers, or to a mechanical or eminent 
civil engineer in this country, which of two competitors he would 
choose as an assistant, the one who was eminent in pure mathe- 
matics, or the one who was eminent in the experimental sciences, 
the latter would from experience be the one chosen. I confess that 
I give a strong preference to the experimental sciences, from what 
I know of the failures of the French engineers, who are pre-eminent 
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in pure mathematics, and from what I know of the failures of pure 
mathematicians at home, of which I could give, and have, indeed, 
elsewhere given examples. As a mental exercise, | must consider 
that exercises in logic might well take the place of much of 
mathematics, and for this reason—that I find skill in clear logical 
examination and exposition, and arrangement of business, to be rare 
qualifications amongst candidates for the public service. You want 
some subject matters of business frequently examined and clearly 
arranged, and yet how few you can find who can do anything you 


want to have done well—you find few who can analyse and abridge 


evidence well. Index making requires logical analysis to do it.well, 
yet how few really good indexes we get. But it is impossible to 
look at French administrative and legislative documents, or at French 
scientific treatises, without being struck with their logical arrange- 
ment and clearness of exposition; and we find, in almost every 
curriculum of a French course of superior education, logic plaeed in 
a foremost rank, and we see its influence. In olden time, when logic 
was more cultivated in the English universities, we may trace its 
influence, in legal and clerical expositions, in greater clearness of 
arrangement and force of exposition than we now find prevalent. 
Keeping in view the general proposition that it is requisite to 
reduce the topics for competition, there is now presented for consid- 
eration which language, dead or living, shall be the subject of pass, 
or merely qualifying examinations ; and which, the subject of compe- 
tition as a test of qualifications for the public service? As an officer 
who has, in his time, had much to do with the selection of gentlemen, 
men of liberal education, for first-class officers, and with their subse- 
quent direction, I answer at once that the chief competition ought 
now to be in the vernacular, for the following reasons :—First, the 
small proportion who are found to write the mother tongue well and 
clearly. Out of several hundred gentlemen, sons of persons of 
wealth, who were examined for direct commissions in the army, the 
majority were plucked for bad English, for bad spelling, in fact for 
want of a common knowledge of the mother tongue. The bad 
English of the despatches of generals and superior officers in the 
Crimean war was notorious. King’s and Queen’s speeches are 
presentable as examples of bad English. It may be pleaded that these 
failures were not all by children of the university. But ib was a 
subject of observation, that the translation of the most of them, were 
university statutes into English sent to the university commissioners, 
—translations by men of high classical attainments, into English 
which would not have been ereditable to the scholars of a poor 
grammar school. Mr. D’Orsey, a member of the. university, has 
advocated the urgent necessity of the special study of English. In 
respect to the selection of a language as a mental exercise, the great 
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European philologist, Grim, prefers German to either Greek or 
Latin, but he prefers the English to the German. Dr. Latham and 
other philologists do the same. On such impartial and competent 
authority 1 would rely, making no pretensions to any of my own. 
Reserving the dead and foreign languages for pass, or qualifying 
examinations, we should reduce the heads of competition from five, 
including two histories of peoples, and two literatures of peoples, to 
_ the vernacular, to mathematics and to the experimental sciences, 
which I think would be approved by the present state of opinion on 
the part of those conversant with the subject, including some 
experienced heads of preparatory schools. By this arrangement 
‘cram would be so far reduced as to be well nigh abolished. The 
Duke of Cambridge and the Council of Military Education have 
made important advances in the direction which I advocate. They 
have separated the literatures from the languages, so as to enable 
competitors to compete in the languages alone. The results of these 
changes have, I believe, been such as to justify and require further 
advances to be made in the same direction. 
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At a Menrine of the Counctt of the Sratistican Socrery, held at - 
the looms of the Society, 12, St. James’s Square, on Tuurspay, 
11th December, 1862, Cotonen Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the Chair, the following communication from 


Wittram Newmarcu, Esq., F.R.S., was read. 


“My acceptance of duties in one of the largest Banking Houses 
in the city of London, which will prevent me from attending 
effectively to the work which devolves on the Editor of the 
Statistical Society’s Journal, and on the acting Honorary Secretary 
of the Society, renders it necessary for me to place in the hands 
of the Council my appointment to both these oflices—received from 
them nearly six years ago. 

“ T do not tender this resignation without some regret, for I had 
become, in many ways, attached to occupations which enabled me, 
at least in some humble degree, to promote the progress of sound 
knowledge on many of the most important and interesting problems 
of our time. 

“ T have taken care that the gentleman who may be appointed to 
succeed me, shall not find in either of my departments of duty any 
arrears,—but that on the contrary, he shall find such arrangements 
completed, or in progress, as will carry on the business of the 
Society in the usual manner for a few months in advance of the 
present time. 

“ As shortly as possible, I will refer to one or two topics upon 
which I may perhaps venture to place on record opinions not hastily 
adopted. 


“ First, as regards the character of the Journal. It has been my 
endeavour, with the coneurrence of the Council, to render the 
contents of the Journal as varied and useful as possible—and to do 
so not merely by inserting the best of the Papers read before the 
Society itself, but also such other original and selected contributions _ 
as seemed likely to promote the cultivation of Statistics in an 
enlarged spirit and with a philosophic purpose. We have arrived at 
a time when the incessant labours of the last thirty or forty years 
should begin to bear fruit by enabling us to generalize many of our 
conclusions, and obtain a clear perception of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which should guide our researches. Several Papers will be 
found in recent volumes of the Journal, written with more or less 
of a clear perception of this aspect of our special field of inquiry, 
and probably there is no path which it is more incumbent upon us 
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to pursue with vigour, than the path which conducts us towards 
just conceptions of the philosophy of statistical methods and results. 

“ In the second place, it has been sought to render the Journal a 
dispassionate authority on as many of the important public ques- 
tions which have arisen from time to time, as could be properly 
brought within the scope of the Society. A new science will best 
ascertain its own strength and failings, and best win the attention 
of mankind by dealing promptly and practically with the subjects 
within its own range, which happen to interest the world at large. 

“In the third place, by means of a series of carefully framed 
Tables at the end of each Number, it has been sought to preserve in 
the Journal continuous observations, scientifically adjusted, of a 
considerable portion of the phenomena which indicate the social 
and material progress of the nation. It has been already found that 
these Tables framed and kept up on a plan of exact uniformity, have 
answered many useful purposes. 

“In the fourth place, great care has been directed to the 
mechanical details of the Journal, and particularly to the form, 
size, and arrangement of every Tabular statement. The object has 
been to exclude every superfluous figure and mark. To admit every- 
thing essential to a sound judgment of the case—but to reject as 
positively mischievous, whatever was trivial or cumbrous. In order 
to reach the apprehension easily, the convenience of the eyesight 
of the reader has been studiously considered. 

“ The price of the Journal to the public was raised nearly 40 per 
cent. some time ago; but the enhanced price has not in any way 
diminished the sale; on the contrary, the demand for the Journal is 
on the increase. 


“ As concerns the general position of the Society, it must be 
regarded as gratifying that, notwithstanding the rapid growth of 
new learned societies which concern themselves with kindred sub- 
jects, we have been able to maintain, almost unimpaired, the standard 
of revenue and efficiency of the earlier periods of our career. 

“T confess, however, that I have long entertained the opinion that 
the time has come when it will be found advantageous, and perhaps 
necessary, that the six or seven societies now existing in London for 
the cultivation of different branches of Social Science, should form 
themselves into a Federation, not so complete as to be subversive of 
individual independence, but sufficiently compact to secure the great 
objects of (1) concentrated libraries and places of meeting; (2) 
economy in management and expenses; (3) moral and intellectual 
power arising from the combination of several parts into one 
consistent whole. 

‘Several members of the Council will remember that at various 
times during the last two years, I have suggested the desirableness 
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of an arrangement of the kind now indicated, and that some pro- 
gress has been made in the consideration of details. 

“T employ, without any hesitation, the phrase Social Science, not 
perhaps as the most exact term that could be found, but as the title 
of a new branch of knowledge which has already acquired in the 
public apprehension, a definite place and a recognised function. 

“There are in London at the present time the following seven 
societies, all engaged in one way or the other, in the cultivation of 
Social Science, viz.:— 


1. Statistical Society. 5. Reformatory Union. 

2. Institute of Actuaries. 6. Association of Sanitary Officers. 

3. Juridical Society. 7. National Association for promoting 
4. Society for Amendment of Law. | Social Science. 


“‘ Tt seems to me that the manifest policy of these seven separate 
societies—to say nothing of manifest duty—is to form themselves 
into a powerful ‘ Institute of Social Science,’ on the model of the 
British Association, and the Social Science Association :—that is to 
say, full sectional action and independence under the supervision 
of a central authority. 

“ Tt will be observed that in the list of societies just given, there 
is no provision for the investigation and discussion of questions 
of Hconomie Science as a separate and special pursuit ; and yet sound 
Economie views are indispensable to the successful treatment of 
most of the subjects which engage the attention of the learned 
bodies now enumerated. There is, moreover, the striking anomaly 
that in the native land of Political Economy, and in the country 
which has done, and is doing, the most to discover its laws and illus- 
trate their application, there is in the multitude of scientific associa- 
tions, not one which specially cultivates a branch of knowledge so 
essentially English and practical. In France there have been for a 
long period the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, besides 
other special means of promoting economical studies. An Institute 
of Social Science would be well able, by means of concentrated 
strength and resources, to establish a separate Section of Political 
Economy, and so supply a defect and a want which has been long 
confessed. 


“It may be sufficient to say here, that conformity to at least four | 


principles may be assumed to be indispensable in any efforts which 
may be made to establish a federal union of societies, viz., (1) that 
each existing society shall remain in possession of its own property, 
shall continue to be governed by its own internal rules, and shall 
continue to choose its own managers and officers; (2) that similar 
independence shall be preserved as regards the control of the pub- 
lication of its own papers and proceedings; (8) that each meeting 
of each of the federated societies shall be open to the members of 
each of the other federated societies, so as to concentrate upon each 
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department the force of the entire body ; and (4) that the authority 
to, be exercised by the Officers and Council of the Federation itself, 
should be limited to the purposes and objects rather of advising 
than of actively interfering with, the associated societies. 

“Tt has been stated that the Memorial to the late Prince Consort, 
to be erected at Kensington, will include a Hall or College available 
for the use of learned societies. If this statement should be verified, 
it is allowable to say that no plan would more happily fulfil some of 
the favourite schemes of the lamented Prince himself, than a union 
in his memory of those learned bodies which cultivate that Social 
Science which is so greatly beholden to him as a founder, guide, and 
expositor. 


“As concerns the Meetings of the Society, I believe I shall be 
quite justified by the opinion of others, when I say that at no 
period in its history have the meetings of the Society been better 
attended than during the last five or six years; or have the discus- 
sions been more animated and instructive. 


“ As a Member of the Society—or if it be the pleasure of the 
Fellows, as a Member of the Council—I hope to have the satisfac- 
tion of still manifesting that constant interest in the welfare of the 
Society, which has become to me so confirmed a habit, that I should 
have some difficulty in shaking it off.” 


It was ordered that the preceding Minute be recorded in the 
proceedings of the Council, and it was Resolved unanimously— 

“That the Council in accepting Mr. Newmarch’s resignation of 
“his offices of Honorary Secretary, and Editor of the Journal, desire 
“to record their approbation of his valuable services in both those 
“capacities. The Fellows generally are well aware of the practical 
“and scientific character of the Jowrnal under his Editorship, but 
“ the Council alone know how much credit is justly due to Mr. New- 
“march. They thank him for the valuable suggestions which he has 
“ now made, and hope to be able to carry several of them into effect. 
“ They hear of the cause of his resignation with satisfaction, as in 
“the position which he assumes, he will have an opportunity of 
“ successfully applying to the highest branch of the commerce of 
** London, the sound financial principles which he has elucidated by 
“his scientific papers. They heartily wish him success, and trust 
“ they shall receive his support in still further developing the useful- 
“ ness of the Society, which owes so much to his zeal and labours.” 


It was also Resolved— 


“ That a Sub-Committee be now appointed to consider the sug- 
“ gested union of the learned Societies cultivating Social Science, to 
~ confer in a preliminary sense with the officers or leading members 
*“ of the Societies indicated, and to report to a future Council. 

“ And that the Committee consist of Colonel Sykes, Dr. Farr 
“ Mr. Newmarch, and the Honorary Secretaries.”’ 
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I.—Scotch Vital Statistics. 


“A NEW volume issued by the Registrar-General of Scotland gives the result 
of some inquiries upon several subjects of much interest. One among them is the 
fruitfulness of marriages. The usual mode of calculating is by observing the propor- 
tion of legitimate children in the year to the year’s marriages; that proportion in 
Scotland, in the year under review, was considerably greater than in England or in 
France, and it is thought probable that the married Scottish women are more 
prolific than the English or the French. But an attempt has been made to 
ascertain the fruitfulness of every fruitful marriage. In Edinburgh the women 
who bore children in 1855 had borne altogether, upon an average, 3°7 children, 
and in Glasgow the proportion was 3°8 ; the largeness of the numbers in these cities 
gives the calculation a value much beyond that of any similar statisties hitherto 
published. So far as may be inferred from the returns at present obtained, it 
appears that the proportion of unfruitful marriages increases with a higher rank in 
life, and is probably less in Scotland than in England. Some curious facts came 
out in preparing the Glasgow table. One mother who was only 18 had four 
children, one who was 22 had seven children, and of two who were only 34, the one 
had thirteen and the other fourteen children; and, on the other hand, two women 
became mothers as late in life as 51, four at 52, and one mother was registered as 
having given birth to a child in the fifty-seventh year of her age. Another subject 
to which attention is called is the conspicuous proof upon these registers of the less 
waste of female life than of male; at every age, taking quinquennial periods up to 
20, and then decennial, the proportional mortality among women in Scotland is less 
than that of men. There being no account of religious profession in the Scotch 
census, it is worthy of notice that in Scotland in 1856, of which the records are 
here furnished, out of every 100 marriages 47 were celebrated by clergymen of the 
Established Church of Scotland, 22 by the Free Church, 14 by the United 
Presbyterian (so commonly called the U. P.) Church, 9 by the Roman Catholic 
Church, not quite two by the Episcopal Church ; and these numbers are considered 
roughly to indicate the proportion of population attached to each denomination. 
In elementary education Scotland is ahead of England; 88 per cent. of the men 
married and 76 per cent. of the women were able to sign the register in 1856. It 
is calculated that in that year, in addition to the emigration beyond the seas, a 
number as large—about 18,000—must have left Scotland for England and Ireland. 
Our northern neighbour sends us in this emigration many cool clear heads; she can 
boast and prove by tables and returns that brain diseases are very much less prevalent 
and fatal in Seotland than in England-—a fact of which it would be interesting to 
know the cause. The inhabitants of towns in Scotland, it appears, are cut of by 
tubercular diseases in twice the proportion of those in the country—a circumstance 
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which seems to favour the doctrine that they are diseases of debility and imperfect 
assimilation. Of the excessive mortality of towns beyond that of the rural districts, 
nearly half occurs among infants under five years old. Without pursuing these 
topics further, we must notice that the volume does not close without a word for 
whiskey, ‘the natural drink of Scotland,’ as beer is that of England. In the year 
of which we are speaking, liver diseases cut off the English in the proportion of 34 
in every 10,000 persons, and 35 in the previous year; while the Scotch were struck 
down in the proportion of only 26 in the one year and 27 in the other. It is 
suggested that further observations should be made, and that if. they have the same 
result Chancellors of the Exchequer should lay these things to heart, and not be so 
ready to favour the consumption of beer and light wines to the prejudice of that 
which, after all, may prove to be a better beverage.” 


II.— Topographical Department. 


‘* Srr H. James has presented his annual report of the important works under 
his care. The sale of the maps to the public last year produced above 8,000/. The 
year saw completed the trigonometrical survey of the United Kingdom, which was 
begun in 1783, under General Roy. It is comprised in seven quarto volumes. 
Photo-zincography is more and more proving its value; and a facsimile of 
‘Domesday Book’ will be published county by county, or at least wherever any 
gentleman will guarantee to pay for fifty copies of any county. The art of photo- 
zincography, which has been discovered and applied for the purpose of making the 
detailed topographical plans of the kingdom, has thus led to the production of the 
facsimile of the most ancient survey and terrier of the kingdom, a document such 
as no other country in the world possesses. The publication of the edition of 1783 
is said to have cost the Government 38,000/.; the types were destroyed by a fire in 
1808, and copies are so expensive and so rare that few can either buy or even refer 
to one. But now, through this simple and inexpensive process, and by publishing in 
parts, any one can purchase the portion relating to the county in which he is more 
particularly interested, generally for 8s. or 10s., and the Government will not be 
put to any cost whatever. Authentic copies could be made of such documents as 
are required to be deposited in the public Record Office, and it is said that this 
would probably save an expenditure of 10,000/. a-year. The process is about to be 
introduced in India and in Canada. A proposition is under consideration for sending 
a photographer to Simancas, in Spain, to copy some of the dispatches in cypher 
deposited in the Royal Archives there, and which are supposed to relate to important 
events, some time before and after the reign of Elizabeth. A method has been 
discovered of producing a negative impression on paper, from which a single copy 
of a deed or other document can be printed on parchment in permanent ink, 
avoiding the necessity of transferring the negative copies to zinc or stone before 
printing. Sir H. James calls this art papyrography. It will be useful where 
a single copy of a document, or only two or three copies are wanted. Examples of 
it have been placed in the libraries of the Houses of Lords and Commons.” 


Ill.— Traffic in the City. 


* At the present moment, when the question of the best means of relieving our 
crowded thoroughfares is creating considerable interest in the Court of Common 
Council, and in the City generally, the following return of the number of vehicles 
and persons ascertained to have entered the City daily, in the early part of the 
month of May, 1860, will, we doubt not, be of interest to our readers :— 
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Number 
of 
Vehicles. 
PAUMETSEAVE SULEEE 2.64 cs.nnneetsnr oes 2,052 
BANC RAUC Dw ch sce. cestages PRs Te Be 4,978 
AMUULOPY WUEOBE J co. diacerrones veaseee- 148 
MPIC PEE ALE, jis. cdcecaieosrrecoses te! 3,461 
Blackfriars Bridge.............:.00.000 4,108 
5 C.D ees ae ee —_ 
Blackwall Railway  .........ssse+- _ 
Blomfield Street — ..4sissssscercadvowsess 719 
Brook Be adeascet Mane passleaae se. 254 
Catherme Wheel. Alley ..,..i....... — 
Chancery Taine a, Sin cpaonsee ssavereere 1,279 
Church Street’ ............<sheernee t. 2a7 
Custom House Stairs .....6cdecssis: —- 
Deveret x, Cowt sis ieads.Desebaccviced wee — 
Dyers’ Mall) Pier! «.fivnsarn, whe — 
Finsbury Place sisi caged ines 3,451 
Golden lame t.. ocinadei cet auesior 247 
Half Moon’ Streebas i ortninieess. 114 
El array ANey «x sscercedsnasicr <n aydrebeoton: 81 
Hatton Carden \....0é:ci8brlv gees 423 
Phaydowin Sq vier 6 tis.) tig ake sscynt2 262 
Hotborr Bates. 20%. obac0l: GH 9,060 
Jueather Lane.............0080¢ Sd pee 162 
Litthe Moorfields: :. icc. diecchssesaeeaa: 150 
L.Gudon David ge wishes wastes nsemppiak 10,429 
3 NVneE ics ao. tascee — 
Milton Street + ccome-asamaancynetrctes 215 
MAR OnIGS 4” 4. ct. Re nacersavchangencar acto 2,456 
IND OOK LENG: osicacscsoca tear vvecguasbiotsit 140 
Pan s Wail becde SGA. — 
Primrose Streets. .6).: asasspastinedes 6 
RGpewaler 4) nadie. 128 
Rosemary Lanes. ccviseciss werd iosteape: 384 
HSGOS PAGE F504 scativenquelita slug canis — 
PMIMHEr PlLTeee, ..«, sassaetannctademnre. 61 
Smithheld Bare i cscccmmewuactsress2 2,439 
BOM Crset: Streetiyiascactescavess etsceasvans 584 
Southwark Bridge.............0000 mi 497 
DUOMEY LAG ts amie vce: sisadaen vases 126 
LIN US PREEE sy sienghisieeans edd oor ee seeneenens 1,119 
SAME: Pty §. co cud haan Srey eee a 
Fy) ae MCE creche hE aire ss catonedeaee 509 
We nie MB REy bus a; sean pnasrecumanovaianseet 2,159 
TOF Sta ss, cansdeni rec coe gl Weettee: — 
TIO M GSES intonessseceanronsavnnnewseeee 1,254 
WCEOIIOT ihe psaicaceacinass eee rane 1,748 
Whitecross Street ........ ee ea ee 2,305 
Wile gater cvs cccmnandsyest tere — 
Pov Ee Se 57,700 


Note.—At the time this was taken, part of the pavement was up in Fleet Street, 
which had the effect of bringing less vehicles into the City through Temple Bar, and 


more than usual through Holborn Bars. 
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Number 


of 


Passengers in 
Vehicles. 


40952 
12,548 
232 
19,388 
79293 


1,260 
4153 


815 
456 
365094 
237 
228 
30,799 
357 
39571 
175 

6 

172 


571 


86 
4,012 
932 
1,465 
I41 


1,799 


713 
13,724 


1,861 


32114 
4,026 


171,086 








Number of 


Foot 


Passengers. 


21,060 
42,574 
4,110 
34,160 
31,642 
2,140 
7,032 
10,052 
4,530 


1,876 
13,057 
2,530 
109 
4,466 
1,439 
27,024 
8,140 
2,886 
6,220 


8,332 
9,333 
41,610 
5,830 
5,230 
54,128 
1,110 
4,580 
18,208 
6,041 


1,271 
1,630 
2,436 
3,034 
2,500 
2,006 
24,830 
7,210 
875 
7,672 
11,970 
3,835 
4,154 
36,950 
197 
11,356 
12,650 
24,890 
3,620 
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Total 


Passengers. 


26,08 2 
55222 
45342 
53548 
38,935 
2,140 
72032 
11,332 
42943 
1,876 
20,650 
2,905 
109 
4,466 
1,439 


38,5084 _ 


8,494 
3,045 
6,327 


9,147 
2,789 
773704 
6,067 
554.58 
84,927 
1,146 
45937 
215779 
6,216 


1,271 
1,636 
2,608 
31605 
23500 
2,092 
28,842 
8,142 
25340 
7813 


13,769 
35835 
4,867 

50,674 

197 

13,217 

15,764 

28,916 
3,620 
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IV.—The Coal Trade. 


«THE coal trade of Northumberland and Durham, which held its annual meeting 
last week, has issued its report of the state of the trade during 1861. ‘ Nothing can 
demonstrate,’ the report says, ‘the yet healthy position of the trade more forcibly 
than the fact that, amid a collapse of industrious pursuits so widely extended, the 
~ demand for coal has not only not diminished, but increased. It may be true—the 
committee believe it to be true—that the returns of the year just ended do not equal 
those of 1860, but this cannot be attributed either to any great depression of prices, 
or to any of the ordinary drawbacks upon commercial prosperity. In fact, the 
prices in 1861 were only, on the average, 4d. per ton less than that of the preceding | 
year. The average price of first-class household coal in the London market in 1861 
was 19s. 5d. per ton; seconds, 17s. 2d. per ton. In 1860 the prices of first and 
second class coals respectively in the London market were 19s. 9d. and 17s. 6d. 
The rate of freights to London, on the average, exactly coincide in 1860 and 1861, 
being 6s. 10d. per ton. The report further states that it is now apparent in the face 
of the official returns of coals imported into London by sea, by railway, and by canal 
that those by railway are gradually increasing in a greater ratio than those by sea. 
‘he importation by sea from the northern district barely shows an increase over 
1860 ; the total additional being only 8,384 tons; while the increase in 1861 upon 
coals by railway is no less than 164,957 tons. Of this increase about €3,000 tons 
are, however, upon coals from the county of Durham.’ The following are the 
returns of coal shipped from the northern ports :— 


Tons. 

Coals sent to London up to December 31, 1861 ............. 3,373,901 
19 pad " MeO iii 5 honk 3,365,317 

SG b= Inert geht. Ga hss 8,584 

Coals sent coastwise up to December 31, 1861 oc. eseeee 3,031,494 
93 9°9 99 760 oo coerce tooo veee 2,902,032 

18 6] — Tac eau wits. inn Fa oath aot sae svaovdepscssons 129,462 

Coals exported up. to December 3] ji: USGU cis .ccesccesvevsosnvece 3,959,252 
re 3 a LOGO ireas ae saticers cox nated: 3,751,740 

PSG Ve CL CAGE: 5 seasiccen sasiccsivtanesinngs Siaesastassdsa eae ties 207,512 

The total increase on the three branches is .... 345,658 


For the article coke a similar increased demand is exhibited. It is as follows :— 





Tons. 

Increase on coke— 
Sent to. Loudad upto Decembeb’3® ci. cscscccnsseissascassbuadsonesons 1,347 
ie CSAS ess Rare raise eel cae ss oases sa gu SUSIE aT Nes Scones eaas 8,049 
Exportedisnc.cnce FE Cote Cer: rE ee eT eee 38,906 
Pata incresse—=—C Os vcs licecccdencens 48,302 





Considerable anxiety has been manifested in the north this week with regard to 
the flooding of two collieries—the Monkwearmouth pit, in the county of Durham, 
and the Gosforth pit, in the county of Northumberland, by immense feeders of 
water breaking into the shaft. Down to Thursday night, though there had been no 
one injured or lost through those accidents, the rush of water into the shafts had not 
been entirely stopped, a large number of miners have been temporarily thrown out 
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of employment, and it is feared agood deal of damage will be done to those pits by 
the flow of water into the workings. The horses and ponies have been brought to 
bank.” 


V.—Lxports of Manufactured Cotton to the East. 
From the Manchester Guardian of the 14th January, 1863 :— 


* The following table, which we have received from an entirely reliable quarter, 
will enable our readers to note the progress of our exports to the chief ports of 
India from 1852 to 1862, both years inclusive :— 


Exports to the Bay of Bengal 






Cotton Cloth. 














Cotton Yarn. 





Plain Packages. Printed Packages. 
lb. 

Ee DiOuae Ae. eoenieee ree 92,880 4,624 16,330,967 
LOD cans tacnohcces: 92,966 7,596 17,661,810 
go) dene ek se 143,520 6,883 18,384,329 
GOD cos Seated 144,832 3,819 19,379,465 
"DO" eee tcaaubtoes 140,034 9,345 17,9135512 
MOT” areata 117,524 14,333 C3S5TT OF 
IO) SG ai. 208,980 11057 2.45878,4.24 
5D nergepas ex 266,514 46,995 27,209,725 
MEY Bs iseccscantes 2103837 14,267 23,124,969 
BG stressed 209,369 16,154 1957874492 
TOD SAE Sim 137,864. 20,594 11,246,617 





Exports to Bombay. 





Cotton Cloth, 





Plain Cotton Yarn. 
Packages. 
Ib. 

PBO2 crscsdevsercieves 59,081 6,438,738 
0 Ve ree es 62,729 6,853,965 
TOA. Seid canna oy ee) 6,349,305 
TO! asaescan nsaenian VETS 7,675,16g 
"OU. Samcicetee 61,729 4,592,084. 
Sid pateakor iechadt 60,454 3,101,948 
fab S. Sotat eee ee 124,227 8,897,957 
MOO ei sacusae 140,643 1257455037 
OO. sumorcaattnaeves 117,102 4,561,124 
3 IRR ap 126,389 5,664,228 
ean See 80,057 4,802,465 





“‘ Here we see that in the four years following 1857, the average quantity of 
cotton cloth sent to Bombay was fully double that of the preceding four or five 
years ; and that the average shipped to the Bay of Bengal in 1858, 1859, 1860, 
and 1861, eaceeded by more than 60 per cent. the average of 1854, 1855, 1856, 
and 1857. The addition to printed calicoes and to cotton yarns was also large to that 
bay. The sudden and vast increase in 1858 was owing to two causes. 1. The 
panic of the preceding year had sunk prices here in so great a degree as to tempt 
merchants to expend large sums, especially in the purchase of articles for India, 
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whose power of absorption seemed to them unlimited. 2. The military expenditure 
for the suppression of the mutiny created a special demand for our manufactures in 
1858, to the enrichment of the consigners. It would be natural to suppose that 
the wide-spread impoverishment of the peninsula by the civil war would greatly 
diminish the demand for calico ; and such must certainly have been the case. But 
it will be seen that shipments went on increasing against reason; and the markets 
became hugely overstocked, and the prices ruinously reduced. Some time after the 
restoration of peace indeed, various public works were commenced, and a rise of 
wages set in, which led to an augmented demand for our products; but supplies 
were poured into the country in such superabundance as not olny prevented prices 
from becoming remunerative, but kept them so much below that point as to involve 
the certainty of such losses upon the enormous stocks in the ports as, added to 
previons losses, must have brought on an Eastern crisis of a very serious 
character if the war in America had not greatly curtailed the supplies in 1862, 
and given a highly remunerative value to the stocks on hand. Throughout the 
greater part of last year, however, but especially in the latter half of it, the 
shipments hence have been at prices that must ensure heavy losses to the owners, 
unless the stoppage of cotton from America should last long enough to save them. 
Prices are now about 50 per cent. above the general range for some years prior to 
the arrestment of the cotton supply ; and this must diminish the consumption in 
something like an equal ratio. This consideration is not sufficiently borne in mind 
by those who are impatient at the little further improvement of which we are 
advised by each successive mail.” 


VI.—Note on Mr. Lumley’s Paper on ? Union du Crédit de Bruxelles. 


In vol. xx. of the Journal of the Society, p. 61, is printed “ An Account of the 
Banking Establishment in Belgium, termed Union du Crédit de Bruxelles,” read 
before the Society in Jan, 1857, by Mr. Lumley, one of the Honorary Secretaries. 
An account of the same Society, drawn up by M. T. Haeck, of Brussels, in terms 
much the same as those used by Mr. Lumley, appears in the volume of the 
“ Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, for 
1862.” The progress of the Society is there shown to the end of 1861, six years 
beyond the last year referred to in Mr. Lumley’s account. 


VII.—Note upon a Paper on the Income Tax, in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society for September, 1862. 


“In the Journal of this Society for September 1862, there occurs a paper by 
Mr. William Lucas Sargant, the title of which is ‘An Undiscriminating Income 
Tax Reconsidered.’ 

“The author has referred at its commencement to various principles upon the 
subject which have been advocated by different writers. Again, in section x, entitled 
‘ Strictures on Distinguished Opinions,’ the author of those various opinions are 
cited by name. 

“ Mr. Sargant seems not to have been aware that the principle which he enun- 
ciates as his own view was already in print many years ago. I refer to the 
pamphlet, Thoughts on the Principles of Taxation, with Reference to a Property 
Tax and its Exceptions. By Charles Babbage, Esq., 8vo., 1849; second edition, 
1851 ; third edition, 1852. 

«‘ At the adjourned discussion® of Mr. Sargant’s paper on an Income Tax, during 





* Mr, Sargant was not present at the adjourned discussion. 
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one of the evening meetings of the Statistical Society, I stated distinctly my own 
views on the subject. 

“Soon after the publication of my essay, during a short visit to Paris, M. Passy, 
the Minister of Finance, invited me to call at his office, that we might talk over 
the subject. I was much gratified to find that distinguished financier agreeing 
with me entirely in the justice of the principle and even in a great number of the 
details. . 

“Shortly after the publication of my pamphlet, the Minister of Finance to the 
King of Sardinia caused an Italian translation of it to be prepared and published at 
Turin. 

“12th Feb., 1863.” “C, BABBAGE.” 


[It will be satisfactory to Mr. Sargant to learn that the opinion he entertains is 
supported by such high authority. It is necessary, however, to state that Mr. 
Sargant never saw, nor heard of Mr. Babbage’s pamphlet.—Eb. S. J. 


VIII.— The New Statistical Abstract for France. 


From the Economist of the 21st February, 1863 :— 


“« Following the example of the English Board of Trade, the French Ministry of 
Commerce has just issued a ‘ Statistical Abstract’ for France,* relating to the 
period of fifteen years from 1847 to 1861. 

“ Leaving the facts to speak for themselves, we proceed to glance briefly at the 
most important points presented to notice in the French. abstract, in the following 
order :— 

1. Population, Production, &e. 

2. Commerce. And 

3. Navigation. 


“1. Population, Production, &c. 


* Population.—The area of France in the year 1861, was 209,4.20 square miles, 
and the total population 37,382,000 persons, giving a mean population of 179 
persons to the square mile. These figures’ include the departments of Savoy and 
Nice, and consequently prevent any comparison being made with previous census 
returns, The increase in the population of France (exclusive of Savoy and Nice) in 
the decennial period between 1846 and 1856, was only 2°23 per cent. In England 
and Wales the increase according to the last census, was 12 per cent.; and in 
Scotland 6 per cent. ; and the density of population was 344 persons to the square 
mile in England and Wales, and 98 in Scotland. 

* Distribution of the Soil of France.—Exclusive of the departments of Savoy 
and Nice, from which no returns have been received, the soil of France is divided 
as follows :— 





Pr, ent, 
Under cultivation :-— 
AgTAIN GLOVE ..:. cscpscntipuy eereeitiele and hemearsaes nicer eens 28°30 
COMTRaY scat +, «Met's cleat Reaaee chaste tt mpreata Ralecs Sie Batic ed 5°00 
APEMICIAL MREAUO WB, io5.sccxecbar operons rohesar spugnaetecesees 5°00 
Be cia icaittacidoriath cnipaamenegbens Sanat tas atime cgeacta ances 10°80 
INGiiral MeAUdOWS _ ..ascsnstacecoprensmeycalertences tones: O50 
PV TO VARES ites ran. z met ts neta tes swite eemesee eee aren 4°10 
Chestnuts, olives, mulberry, &C. .2....cssecsecseesees 0°20 
Pasture and Waster Mirdet cc k cccdasc nacre wearer 13°50 
Forest, water, roads, houses, and uncultivated............ 23°60 
100°00 








* Situation Economique et. Commerciale de la France. Paris, 1862. 
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“ Live Stock.—The total number of each kind of live stock in France (exclusive 
of Savoy and Nice) is estimated as follows :— 


OS an te Acc Ach RS ca bions aaaenitacodssaltehumelcs oslie Sonsini’ 3,000,000 
URGES: 22s op aati rancanondaried donde nn bbs cei ansdonepated aR «4 400,000 
Wei lecesytesgsesstxcesmmesondiceds berotplgisaans eicab tvastanntin 3 30,000 
1s ee er Oe eee oe ere Oe 10,094,000 
VS a ac eee eteuaaretetteeasenee seawenes anes 4,104,000 
MICO BEE TAVLOS Cte ote cas dhinccetssscctesoagecesoaers 3.5;000,000 
CLS eee nteragh access safeenonsccnsveraedcdunoaians 1,400,000 
WIC AOOVE OME WOAl.  ccuiicasunssonpissesnesiscisnsasecounthe 1,400,000 
Sucking pigs and young wild boars .........c0seee 4,000,000 


(Only between one-fourth and one-fifth of the total number of sheep are of the 
ordinary, kind, the remainder being merinos or of mixed breed). 


“ Wheat.—The production of wheat during the period from 1847 to 1861, 
varied from 234 million quarters in 1853 to 372 million quarters 1857.. In 1861, 
the year in which the largest area was under wheat cultivation, the produce was 
only 25? million quarters. The greatest. yield per acre during the period was in 
1857, and the smallest in 1861. 

** Tt is not, perhaps, generally known, that France derives a far greater part of 
her supply of meat from abroad than England does, and this under the old 
protective system. The average importations for consumption in the years from 
1856 to 1860, in the two countries were as follows :— 








United Kingdom. France. 
No. No. 
Oxen, bulls, cows, and Calves  csssecescreeerees 90,500 126,200 
POEIOE Py QOH PRREOG 1. eo csgn selva atencvsesasenceBes sock teaceses 213,000 402,000 — 





“ This fact is worthy the attention of the French Government, as it is well known 
that the adoption of free-trade principles tends to direct the attention of producers 
to manufactures, and the Government should loose no opportunity of stimulating 
the agricultural resources of the country, which will prove equally remunerative to 
the farmer under the new commercial system. 

“ Wine.—The mean annual production of wine in France, is 1,089,000,000 
gallons. Of this quantity 67 per cent. is consumed in the country, leaving 33 per 
cent. for exportation. 

“ Silk.—The production of silk has greatly diminished of late years; the annual 
average production of cocoons from 1846 to 1852, was 53 million Ibs., which had 
diminished from 1858 to 1861 to 263 méllzon lbs. 

« Mines.—The production of coal in 1861, was about 8 million tons; of cast 
tron, 856,000 tons; of wrought iron (merchant), 520,000 tons; of rails, 106,000 
tons ; of iron plates 69,000 tons; of iron wire 24,000 tons; and of steel, 20,000 
tons. The value of these was between 18 and 19 millions sterling. The value of 
other metals produced was about 23 millions sterling. 

“Tn the period from 1847 to 1859, the average price of coal at the place of 
production increased 31 per cent., the average price being in 1859, 10s. 1d. per ton. 
The price of cast iron made by charcoal and by coal diminished by about 20 per 
cent. during the same period. The price of wrought iron made with charcoal 
diminished only 7 per cent., while that made with coal decreased by about 23 per 
cent. France imports annually from 5 to 6 million tons of coal from Belgium, 
England, and the Rhenish Provinces. 
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* Salt.—The production of salt increased from 572,000 tons in 1847 to 630,0c0 
tons in 1861. 

“ Sugar.—The quantity of home made sugar entered for consumption, doubled 
during the period from 1847 to 1861, being 52 million kilogrammes in the former 
year, and 105 millions in the latter. 

« Tobacco.—The increase in the quantity of tobacco manufactured by the Govern- 
ment and sold in France in 1860, as compared with 1847, amounted to 10 million 
kilogrammes, or 22 million lbs, 

“ Machinery.—Connected with the productive power of the country, as taking 
the place of so many able-bodied workmen, the increase in the steam motive power 
employed, affords some guide as to the progress of the industry of the country. In 
the year 1847, the total horse power of machinery so employed was only 145,807, 
but in 1859 it had increased to 513,092. The increase appears to have been 
divided generally between the various trades and manufactures of the country. 

“ Means of Communication.—The length of river, canal, and road communica-. 
tion in France, is stated as under :— 


Miles. 
BRAVES ios saps tecaiaasonssoacden woe arent Sentassmnpread ease 5899 
Canal Bix, spect dues haces Buys ncantenadoraaum Death. demnees 2,919 
Roads o£ ‘all kinda ys, joss ds tecsveaind eseoecuarevee 403,650 


The tonnage of steam vessels engaged in the river navigation, increased from 21,134 
tons in 1847 to 33,690 tons in 1859, the largest employment having been 51,097 
tons in the year 1857. As might be expected, there was a decline in the number 
of passengers from 24 millions to 13 million, consequent upon the increased facilities 
of railway accommodation. There was, on the other hand, a large augmentation in 
the quality of goods conveyed, viz., from 880,000 tons in 1847, to 2,616,000 tons in 
1859. 

ve Railways.—On the 31st December, 1861, 6,269 miles of railway were open in 
France, against 1,136 miles on the 31st December, 1847. The statistics of the 
number of passengers and weight of goods conveyed, only come down to the year 
1859. The increase in that year over 1847, was 393 million passengers—the total 
in 1859 being 52$ millions; and the increase in goods’ traffic 164 million tons—the 
total weight conveyed in 1859 being about 20 million tons. 

“Post Office.—The number of letters sent by the post more than doubled between 
1847 and 1861, being 126 millions in the former year and 274 millions in the 
latter. In the same year the number of printed papers transmitted by the post 
were 90 millions in 1847, and 189 millions in 1861. The total receipts were 
1,920,000. in 1847, and 2,440,co0o/. in 1861. 

“ Electric Telegraphs.—In the year 1851, only 9,014 private messages were 
despatched, producing a receipt of 3,080/.; and in the year 1860, no less than 
711,652 messages were sent, and 165,76o0/. received. Of the total number in 
1860, 562,531 messages were used in France, and 149,121 sent to foreign 
countries. 

“ Coinage.—The total value of gold coined in France in the period from 1847 to 
1861 inclusive, was 181,693,000/., and of silver 30,23 5,000/. 

“« Savings’ Banks.—The total number of savings’ banks in 1847 was 345, and the 
number of accounts open on the 31st December in the same year 736,591. In 
1860 the number of banks increased to 433, and the accounts open to 1,218,122.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES purine THE THIRD QUARTER (JULY—SEPTEMBER), AND OF 
THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
(OctoBER—DECEMBER), OF 1862. 


THE general aspect of the returns cannot be pronounced “moderately good.” 
Though the marriage-rate was fairly maintained in London and some other parts, 
it was so much depressed in Lancashire that the general result was lower than the 
average. The growth of the population did not suffer by failure of the natural 
supply, for births were numerous in the last three months, as they were during the 
whole of last year. But the deaths were also numerous. The rate of mortality 
was above the average; and apparently the principal cause of this excess was the 
cold weather of November, which carried off many persons in all parts of the 
country. 

Marriaaes. —There were 40.585 marriages in the third quarter of the year. 
In London the number rose from 7,708 and 7,347 in the third quarter of 1860-1 
to 8,067 in the same period of 1862. This increase occurred at a time when the 
Exhibition was an inducement to part of the permanent population to remain in 
town, and attracted strangers from the provinces, and more distant parts, to spend 
some weeks of leisure within a convenient distance of its precincts. 


Eneianp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1856-62, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Caiendar Years, 1856-62 :—Numbers. 





WERE Sas tn0e: 62 61 60. D9 *b8 oT 66 
Marriages No.| — 163,745 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 
Births: siecc >> | 711,691 | 695,562 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 


Deaths........ », | 436,514 | 435,337 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 


Quarters of each Calendar Year 1856-62. 


(I.) Marriaces :—Numebers. 





Qrs. ended 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. BT. 56. 

TRL ge og SY cs ma eae cl roars car al RR ee fone ae 
March ........ No.| 33,976 | 33,401 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 
Fane.” 2.0. ,», | 40,771 | 41,966 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 
Septmbr..... ,, | 40,585 | 39,892 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 
Decmbr. .... 5 — 48,486 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 


ee 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1856-62. 
CII.) Brrrus :—Numobers. 

Ore CEA 6R. ‘61. °60. "59. "58. ’BT. "56. 
last day of — |_—————} — | |__| —___|____ 
March ........No.| 182,005 | 173,170 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,430 | 169,250 
Taner ts ,» | 185,638 | 184,718 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 
Septmbr..... ,, | 172,237 | 171,500 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 171,811 | 166,174 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 





(III.) Deatas:—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 69. 61. 60. 59. 58. "Bie BG. 
Wwe ch cp Gf a rt fe ee ct | ee ee 
March ........ No.} 122,192 | 121,713 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 
J WMC: « sens si »> | 107,555 | 107,721 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 
Septmbr..... ,, | 92,225 | 100,986 86,312 | 104,216} 98,142 | 100,528 | 91,155 
Decmbr. .... ,,, | 114,542 | 104,917 | 102,923 | 1095354 | 118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238 








In Lancashire the marriages, which were 6,315 and 6,123 in the third quarter 
of 1860-1 respectively, declined to 5,468 in that of last year. The following are 
some of the more important districts in that county, with the number of marriages. 
in the quarter ending 30th September of each of the last three years :—- 














1860. 1861. 1862. 
BGG each ce oc ovcoeetadionste 287 301 235 
| CMe Ree ee 229 185 167 
RO OMIEON —2.5.ce<csapezsateaasectcem 142 128 139 
DALFONG .e,, 2. Se tase te tieale 161 154 141 
INTAMCNEREER occ cess csengavsooasacse 1,194 1,355 1,019 
BSRLON.S, 51.00. t ee 350 365 999 
Oldhea scaveiseiesieamnecs 243 221 184 
Roehidaley i acseceaaavccendiecs 218 221 158 
PUHCY cate senza eon 204 184 175 
Blaskbtma. c.caeods oughaar: 338 306 243 


PRESUOI ©.cic ees eae 298 256 249 


Ena ann :~-Annual Rate Per Cent.of Persons Marrtep, Brrrus, and Dratus, 
during the Years 1856-62, and the Quarters of those Years. 


. Calendar YEaRs, 1856-62 :—General Percentage Results. 





Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands }| 20,337 — | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 | 19,257 | 19,043 
in middle of 
each Year.... 

Persons pen ate 
ried Perct. 




















17684 | 1°628 | 1°710°) 15704 } 1°404 | 1°652 | 1°674 





BUGS 5...” $8 3°500 | 3°420 | 3°457 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 | 3°443 | 3*453 
Deaths... ,, 2146} 2°27 | 2°964 | 2-124 | 2239") 2-309") S18 | o*e5% 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1856-62. 
(1.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 


Mean 












































Ors. ended 62. | 59-61. | "6l. 60. 59. 58. 57. 06. 

last day of ay A 2 os = oe 
March....Per ct.| 1°360 | 1°405 | 1°352 | 1:422 | 1°464 | 1°252 | 1°410 | 1°414 
June....... y L610 F769 676. 1 1766") 1-716 1646 YF 1722 | 1638 
Septmbr. ,, W582 2 16p6e) 572 bol -6 14d. 1602.) dh 75 702) 1592 | 626 
Decmbr. ,, ~ root 4 1-904—| 2°012 | 2°0264| 1-934 | 1880 | 1-992 

(1I.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 
Mean ’ ? 2 ’ > > 

Qrs. ended 62. 59-61, 61. 60. 59. 58. 5%. 56. 

ast May of) aa oe a ies edie 20d. 
March....Per ct.| 3°644 | 3°588 | 3°505 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 | 3°604 | 3°580 
ae! Ae «56 3°666 |. 3°5471 | 3°687 =| 3°512'| 3°588 | 3°488. | 3°555.} 3°655 


Septmbr. ,, 37356. | 3-288 | 3°377 -\-19:20/7/ "37389 [93° 208 | Sol") 3°27 
Deembre’_ 45 3°338 | 3°231 | 3°264 | 3°230 | 3°414 | 3°205 | 3°304 | 3°267 

















(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 


Mean 

















Beet dip 04.4) deotay |v’ Gle t< 60ced °B9S, |. BS.) «BZ, 1-125. 

last day of ft es eee “3 eR AS ees ieee 
March....Per ct.| 2°447 | 2°489 | 2°463 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 | 2°298 | 2°179 
Jie. .7...< 1 be ae | azo | eto 27237 | 2a o 2210 P2087 (e211) 


Septmbr. ,, 1-797 |. .2°020,}.1°989 |, 4:°718.)-2°097.|.1°997 |. 2-063 |... 1°896 
Deembr. ,, 906) 2177 | 22061 12049" - 2-195 | 29406 | 2°269"" “1-997 





The marriages in Stockport, in Cheshire, show a clear decrease in 1862; they 
were 291, 299, and 204. 

It has been stated that Ashton-under-Lyne stands at the top of the scale of 
pauperism ; and if marriages are expected to be fewest where distress is greatest, 
the returns fully justify that expectation. In Ashton the decrease on the two 
previous summers was no less than 38 percent. Next in respect of decrease is 
Stockport, where it was 31 percent. The marriages of Rochdale decreased 28 per 
cent.; of Chorley 28; of Leigh 25; of Blackburn 25; of Oldham 21; of Bolton 
20; of Bury 19; of Manchester 13; of Salford 11 per cent. In Haslingden, 
Preston, Burnley, Wigan, they decreased 10 per cent. Chorlton showed a slight 
increase. When the marriage returns for the year are completed, they may be 
compared with the amount of pauperism, namely, the proportion which the persons 
relieved from the local rates and the funds of Relief Committees bore to the whole 
population. 

Brrrus.—The total number of children born in the autumn, 7.e. the fourth 
quarter, was 171,811. In autumn the birth-rate is invariably lower than in either 
of the first two quarters ; and it is generally lower than in the September quarter. 
But whatever may be the fluctuations of the birth-rate of season with season, or 
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year with year, is compared, the rule holds, not without deviation, but with tolerable 
constancy, that more children are enrolled in the birth-registers in any year than 
have been entered in that which preceded it; and the births in 1862 exceeded by 
more than 87,000 the number in 1852. The birth registration of last year, 
extending over a period of fifty-two weeks, was as great as it was ten years ago, in 
fifty-nine or sixty weeks. 

In last quarter the annual birth-rate was 3'338 to a handred of the population. 
It was higher than the average, which is 3:23]. In London 23,783 children were 
born ; in the North Western Counties, Cheshire, and Lancashire, the number was 
26,444. The metropolis has a population in round numbers of 2,804,000; the 
manufacturing division has 2,936,000. 

The birth-rate in Cheshire and Lancashire was 3°481 per cent.; it was higher 
than the birth-rate in England (3°338). In London the rate was 3°274, and 
therefore lower than the rate that prevailed in the entire English population. It 
rose as high as 3°558 in Yorkshire, 3-680 in the Northern Counties (Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland); and it fell as low as 3-082 in 
the Welsh Division. The most prolific population is found in the coal-producing 
districts of the north, and the thriving ports on the Tyne and the Wear. 

INCREASE OF PopuLatrion.—The births in the quarter exceeded the deaths in 
the same period by 57,269. Part of the accumulation is constantly lost in the 
stream of emigrants. In the three months 25,284 emigrants left ports in the 
United Kingdom at which there are Government Emigration Officers; and of these 
about ten thousand were of English origin.* In the last three months of 1861 the 
total number of emigrants was only 16,569. 

The whole emigration of 1862 consisted of 121,214 persons, English Scotch, 
Trish, and Foreign, of whom 58,706 left the shores of the United Kingdom for the 
United States, 15,522 for the North American Colonies, 41,843 for the Australian 
Colonies, 5,143 for other places. England contributed more than a third part of 
the total number of emigrants. About 60,000 persons of Irish origin left in the 
year; and more than half of these went to the United States. The Scotch preferred 
Australasia. 

Of married men there were 10,725; of married women 12,854; of the unmarried 
- above 12 years of age there were 39,563 males, 24,240 females. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PaupEeRIsM.—The price of wheat fell. The 
average price in the last quarter of the year was 48s. 2d. per quarter,which is less 
by 8s. 7d. than in the corresponding period of 1860, and less by 11s. 1d. than in 
that of 1861. The average price of the best potatoes was five pounds per ton, 
which is less by a pound than it was in the last quarter of the two previous years. 
The cheapness of this favourite and anti-scorbutic esculent was a fortunate circum- 
stance for the workmen of Lancashire in the ruin of their trade. 

In Mr. Glaisher’s Remarks on the Weather, it will be seen that at Greenwich 
the quarter began with a warm period which lasted seventeen days ; after which 
the weather was variable, but for the most part rather cold till the end of the month. 
November commenced with a few warm days, which were followed by a cold period 
that set in on the 6th and continued to the 2nd December, the mean temperature 
having been 4°°5 below the average. In the last twenty-nine days the air was as 
warm as it had previously been cold, the average excess having been 4°°5 daily. 

The mean temperature of October was, with two exceptions, higher than it had 
been in the same month since 1847 ; that of November was lower than it bad been 
in the same month since 1829, two Novembers excepted; and December was 
warmer than that month had been since 1843, with the exception of three Decembers 
in that period. 





* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 8,272, 
while the birthplace of 4,633 emigrants was not distinguished; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of 
English origin. 
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At Greenwich the fall of rain in the year was 26°5 in., and a fourth part of it 
was in the last quarter. Both these quantities are rather more than their respective 
averages. The rain-fall in 1862 varied from 20°4 in. at Scarborough to 54-4 in. at 
Stonyhurst. 

The average number of paupers relieved on the last day of each week in the 
quarter were : 


Quarter ending 3lst December, 1860; In-door, 115,158 ; Out-door, 673,680. 
a » O85 37 828,533 5 % 716,096. 
” ” 62; 3 132,663; ” 907,493. 
If the last of the three periods is compared with the first, the recipients of 
parochial aid increased by 251,318. 


Consots, Provisions, Pauperism, and TeMPERATURE, én each of the Nine 
QuarteRS ended 31st December, 1862. 





Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
: & of Leadenhall Potatoes 
Quarters | Price | wheat | and Newgate Markets (York Quarterly ere of {Mean 
of S the Number of Paupers 
ai Seas per (by the Carcase), Regents) eels edkou tie Tem- 
ending (for caper with the Mean Prices. te last day of each week. | pera- 
Money). England Waterside ture. 
and ; Market, , 
Wales. Beef. Mutton. | southwark. | Za-door. | Out-door. 








1860 £ $<. Aol Gs Ohi. Orde C2828: 
9 as 


31 Dec. || 932 | 56 343—63 | 48—63 | 115—130] 115,158 | 673,680 | 42°6 
45 5S 122 < 
1861 
31 Mar.|} 918155 1] 4—62 | 53—73 [140—155 | 131,501 | 758,441 |39°9 
58 63 147 
30 June || 918 | 54 9 | 43—62 | 53—724 ]120—140] 117,802 | 713,785 | 51°8 
58 64 130 


30 Sept.|} 912 | 52 1 | 44—63 | 44—7 85—110] 112,932 | 693,649 | 60°4 


58 $ 97 

31 Dec.|| 932 | 59 3 4—63 | 43—63 |110—130] 128,533 | 716,096 | 45°5 
58 54 120 

1862 

31 Mar. 931 7 60 1 4—6} | 43—64 [130—155 | 143,926 | 804,272 | 41°1 
5% 5% 142 

30 June|| 938 | 56 8 4—6 5—7 $180—200] 127,863 | 781,858 [53°3 
5 6 190 

30 Sept.|| 932 | 56 10 | 44—62 | 52—7 4|100—130] 119,592 | 789,914 | 58°7 
54 63 115 

31 Dec. 932 | 48 2] 4—6% | 54—63 | 9O—110] 132,663 | 907,493 | 45-0 
5s 6 100 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 
quarter. 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 651 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 19,864,912 (in 
1861), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January lst, 
1862, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 817,800. 
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Quarterly Returns. 


Tur Morranity, anp THE Srate oF THE Pusitic Herarrn.—tThe total 
number of deaths in the three months that ended 31st December, was 114,542. 
In the corresponding season of 1860 it was nearly 103,000; in that of the 
following year nearly 105,000. Though the last of these autumns was not as a whole 
colder than those which preceded it, the sudden invasion of cold in November, and 
the abrupt succession of heat account for its having been the most fatal. The ~ 
death-rate was 2°226 per cent. against an average of 2:171. In the principal towns 
the rate of mortality in the quarter would have carried off 253 persons in a year 
out of a population of 10,000 (against an average of 24/7); and in the small towns 
and country parishes it would have carried off 192 out of a population of equal 
amount (against an average of 190). 

The North-Western Counties, Yorkshire, London, the Northern Counties, the 
West Midland, are five divisions in which the highest rate of mortality prevailed. 
In the first, which contains the district of the cotton manufacture, the rate (2°66 
per cent.) was higher than in any other division. This distinction is not of recent 
birth ; it is not the fruit of adverse circumstances, but has sprung from causes 
which have been in operation since Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns in 
what has been called the worst drained part 6f England, rose into importance as 


Dearus én the Autumn Quarters, ended 81st September, 1855-62.—Numbers. 





Total 
1862. | 1852-61, 








Dratus, &c. (10 Years.) 
In 125 Districts and 23 gee | 
Sub-districts, comprising 64,322 | 571,601 | 57,681 | 56,756 | 57,409 | 65,596 60,182 | 52,086 | 51,985 
the Chief Towns canes 


In the remaining Districts \ 
and Sub-districts of Kng- | 
land and Wales, compri- 
sing chiefly Small Towns 
and Country Parishes ... 





50,220 | 480,515 | 47,286 














All England......... 


Arega, Popunation, Deatus, and Morrauity per Cent. in the Autumn Quarters, : 
ended 31st September, 1852-62. 








Population Enumerated. Deaths ob Avisos 
Area (England.) in 10 Rate of Mortality 
in Statute Mortality | per Cent. 
Autumn | per Cent. | “jn the 
GRourPs serge: ‘ arters of 10 Autumn 
: March 31st, | April 8th, . wr | Qutame | Quarter, 
(England.) 1851. _ 1861. tea Te ceca alan 
In 125 Districts, se No. No. No. No. Per ct. | Per ct. 
et 2,149,768 | 8,247,017 | 9,806,780 | 571,601| 2474 | 2°531 
Chief Towns ........ . 
In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England i. 
and Wales, compri- ;| 35,175,115 | 9,680,592 | 10,259,444 | 480,515] 1°900 1°924 


sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
Parishes (Minin 














114,542 [1,052,115] 104,917 | 102,923 | 109,354 |118,553 | 110,576 








1860. 1859. | 1858. | 1857. 1856. 1855. 


46,167 | 51,945 | 52,957{ 50,444 | 44,152 | 45,087 








96,2388 


37,324,883 117,927,609 | 20,066,224 41,052,116) 2°171 









97,022 


Annual | 


¥ 
« 


2°226 — 
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seats of commerce and manufacture. But whatever be the sanitary condition of the 
towns and villages they inhabit, human beings must be affected by the atmosphere 
in which they are immersed, and the effects of which they can but partially control ; 
and as the cotton districts participated with the rest of the kingdom in the benefit 
of a healthy summer, they have also suffered, like other parts, from a less healthy 
autumn. The mortality rose from 2°46 per cent., the mean rate of the two previous 
autumns, to 2°66 per cent., but in London it also rose from 2°22 to 2°44, Further, 
the mortality did not increase quite’ so much in Lancashire and Cheshire as it did 
in Yorkshire. 

It will tend to strengthen the conclusion that the increase of mortality in 
Lancashire in the last quarter was not caused directly by famine, nor indirectly 
by diseases induced or aggravated by it, if it be stated, in addition to facts that 
have been mentioned above, that of the twenty-six districts, of which that 
county is composed, while a certain number exhibited an increase of deaths over 
those of the corresponding quarter in 1861, there was in an equal number of 
districts an actual decrease. The districts of Bolton, Manchester, Salford, Burnley, 
and Preston are amongst those that stand in the latter more favourable category. 
The munificence of the nation, aided by its kinsfolk in other lands, who “have 
brought their food from afar,’”’ has hitherto averted the last, direst extremity, the 
death of a people by famine. Amongst elements of the situation that have been 
conducive to health, are the cheapness of provisions, a winter in great part 
unusually mild, increase of maternal care, recreation out of doors, and perhaps, for 
many men and women who are not robust, a season of needful rest. The future 
of the “ cotton-famine” is still undetermined,—in the language of the Central 
Executive Committee it may be even “ full of gloom and uncertainty,” and to “ chill 
the sympathy or arrest the efforts’? that have been evoked, would be rash,—but 
that which is past may be subject of congratulation ; and it is now known that 
the history of the distress is not written in the death-register of the year that 
has closed. 

The deaths in the district of Liverpool rose from 1,883 and 2,193, the numbers 
in the corresponding quarters of 1860-1, to 2,625 last quarter; those in West 
Derby rose from 1,111 and 1,472 to 1,726. A great part of this formidable increase 
has been caused by the ravages of scarlatina. This disease caused 50 out of 105 
deaths in the Clowance sub-district in Devonshire. Of 203 deaths in Kingston 
(Portsea Island) no less than 126 were those of children from scarlatina or other 
fever, and croup. A very malignant form of scarlatina raised the deaths much 
above the average at Halstead, in Essex; and, it is reported, in many other parts. 
Diphtheria caused a third part of the mortality at Hailsham in Sussex, and it is 
stated that it has been very prevalent in South Walsham, in Norfolk where, out of 
34 deaths from all causes, 13 were from this disease, and 9 of these occurred in the 
parish of Beighton. Diphtheria was very prevalent in Diss, Norfolk, and trebled 
the average mortality in the parish of Dickleburgh, Measles has been unusually 
rife and fatal in Falmouth; hardly a family with children escaped, and many adults 
were attacked by it. 
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Marriages Registered in Quarters ended 80th September, 1862-60; and 
Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st December, 1862-60. 


























1 2 | 3 4 5 6 

% MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September. 
Pasian and Waiesd in 1861. : : 

( ngiand an ales. Statute : Cvnectis’ 62, i "61. 60. 

PE Acres. No. We. 4 No. No. 
ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 [20,066,224 | 40,585 | 39,892 | 40,541 
Le LiOWAOD oi cSiecpiisnevoene 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,067 | 7,347 | 7,708 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661] 3,489 3,236 | 3,184 
111. South Midland ........ s7O1,290 | 1,295,497 | 3,032 1,971 1,972 
OV. WASCSTI 6.00 ecesienones 3,214,099 | 1,142,580] 1,639 1,553 1,563 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,351 3,371 3,260 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 9 2,436,568 | 4,872 4,625 4,860 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 1 1,288,9284 2,113 2,120 2,253 
vit. North-Western ........ | 2,000,227 9 2,935,540 658976 4 967079 7,321 

TK. V-OvkShine xe. siceseeees 33654,636 | 2,015,541 4,128 4,247 4,159 

4 WNerthei ox. ications 3492322 4 1,151,38724 2,285 2,248 2,126 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834] 2,233 2,095 4). 23885 

7h 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BrirrHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 

DIVISIONS. 3lst December. 31st December. 

(England and Wales.) 169. 61. | 60. uo. 61. ae 
No No. No. | No. No. No. 





ENGLb. & WALES.... Totals 171,811 166,174 | 162,719 | 114,542/104,917 |102,923 


Bee MIGMMOR or scnoouwessneeoree’ 23,783 | 23,014 | 23,739 | 17,717 | 15,866 | 15,618 
11. South-Eastern ........ 15,057 | 14,442 | 13,717 | 8,892] 8,452) 8,161 
111. South Midland ........ 10,628 | 10,213 9,948 | 6,389} 6,176] 6,020 
ry astern tic deataaenes: 95145 S17 8,358 5,690 | 5,548) 5,253 
v. South-Western ........ 14,824 | 13,748 1 13,444 8,826 |* 8,479 | 8,301 
vi. West Midland ........ 21,329 | 20,999 | 20,308 | 14,306 | 11,792 | 12,020 
vit. North Midland ........ 10,980 | 10,764 | 10,580 | 6,401] 6,068| 5,889 

vit. North-Western ........ 26,444 | 26,160 | 24,906 | 20,186 | 19,265 | 17,196 
1X. VOrkeshive: Ao...i0000000 18,426 | 17,607 | 17,593 | 12,834 10,937 | 11,684 


x. “Norther saa.ccione 10,830 | 10,461 9,955 6,901 | 6,205] 6,295 


xr. Monmthsh. & Wales} 10,365 | 10,086 | 10,174 | 6,397] 6,129| 6,486 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1862. 
By Jamus Grarsuer, Esq., F.R.S., gc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


From the beginning of the quarter to the 17th the weather was warm, the 
excess of temperature amounting to 44° daily ; and to 34° for the 35 days ending 
October 17th. On the 8th a variable period set in and continued to the 30th, the 
average deficiency of temperature was 13° daily. This was followed by a week of 
warm weather ; a cold period set in on November 6th and continued to December | 
2nd, a deficiency of temperature being experienced of 44° daily ; and from December 
3rd to the end of the quarter there was an average excess to the same amount, 
viz., 44 daily. 

The mean temperature of the month of October was 51°8, being higher than 


any October since 1847, with the exception of 1857 and 1861, which were 52°9 
and 54°°9 respectively. 


The mean temperature of the month of November was 39°8, being lower than © 
any November since 1829, with the exception of 1851 and 1858, which were 37°°9 
and 38°°6 respectively. 


The mean temperature of the month of December was 436, being higher than 
any December since 1848, excepting the years 1848, 1852, and 1857, which were 
44°-0, 47°6, and 45° 1 respectively. 


The mean high day temperature was 1°-9 in excess in October, 3°4 in defect 
in November, and 3°°0 in excess in December. 


The mean low night temperature was 1°-7 in excess in October, 3°-2 in defect 
in November, and 3°1 in excess in December. 


Therefore both the days and nights in October and December were warm, and in 
November both were cold. 


The mean temperature of the air was 1°4 in excess in October, 4°4 in defect 
in November, and 3°°5 in excess in December. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was 2°:4 in excess in October, 2°-6 
in defect in November, and 3°4 in excess in December. 


The degree of humidity was above its average in the months of October and 
November, and in defect in December. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was 0°03 in excess in October, 0°05 inch in 
excess in November, and 0°05 inch in excess in December. 


The fall of rain was 4:0 inches in October, 1:0 inch in November, and 1°6 inch 
in December ; the total fall for the quarter was 6°6 inches, being 4 an inch above 
the average of the preceding 43 years. 

The total fall of rain for the year 26°2 inches, being 1:2 inches above the 
average. 
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The fall of rain for the year 1862 has varied from 20°4 inches at Scarborough, 
to 54°4 inches at Stonyhurst. 


The mean temperature of the aiv at Greenwich in the three months ending 
November, constituting the three autumn months, was 49°°8, being 0°4 above 
the average of the preceding 91 years. 












































Temperature of : Weight 
4 ant: of Vapour 
of Cabin Foot 
: Rais Dew Air— ubic Foo 
Air. Evaporation. Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1862. ———$__]—_——_ Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. éf the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- ver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. ace of 
91 Q1 21) 21 Q] Qi Q1 
Years.|} Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° “oe Lie ° ° o | o ob «6 Tn. Pee Gr. | Gr. 


Oct. ......] 51°83 | +2°3]} +1°4 $ 50°2 | +1°39 48°6 | 42°49 14-9 | +0°2] 55°4 | °348 [+023] 3°38 (+0°1 
Nov. seoeee| 89°83 | —2°6| —4°4 f 38°38 | —2°99 37°4 | —2°69 11°5 | —O°2] 44°1 | -224 |---029} 2°5 |-0°4 
DOC. seists 43°6 | +4°6 “£3°5 42°], |-3-6 40°3 |} +3°49 9°4 ;—O-1 42°2 | °250 [+0299 2°8 |+0°2 


-—--— |} —————<——— | -———————_ | —_—_——_—— | -—————_ | | | | SE SESS 5 


Mean......{ 45°0 | +1°4) +0°2 § 43°7 | +0°8f 42-1 | +1°0} 11'9 | —O°O} 47°2 | -272 |+-0094% 3-0 0.0 
































vee ore Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
Cubic Foot Rain. Sa eres 
Tumis. ee of Air. Coed Number of Nights 
1862. 2 zontal yt oh mas Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- ft est est 
Months. from oo. ie hee ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- ver ver ver-j ofthe | At or | tween of ing | ing 
Mean. age eof Mean. ageot Mean. bs age of Amnt. age off Air. below! 30° pi at az 
46 30°. | and | ~~ * |Night.| Night, 
Yenve: venus, ieee Years. 40°, 
ee Gx In. es Miles. ° ° 
OC. socsel BOP 29" 716 +° 7050 538 | — 1# 4:°01}42:27 288 3 9 19 § 25:0 | 52°5 
WV. csscoalt) 82 29°793 |+°046— 553) + 64 1:0}—1°-49 172 14 12 4 18-0 | 47°0 
DeC..-..ses0|- 005 29-865] +052) 550} — 27 1:6}—0°3] 324 9 15 7 127-6 | 47-7 
Sum | Sum # Mean | Sum | Sum ‘Sans e 
Hean....,, 89 29-795|+-040| 547 | 6-6|+0-5] 961 | 26 | 86 | 30 | taco] bo:s- 


Sn Leeweeteer. eeannen. eseaee: net lien seery_Swmeweels EST SSE | Ea) ee LEMON i ea See 
Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


a 


Belvoir Castle. Wheat sowing began about the middle of October, and a large 
quantity was sown before the end of the month; the seed time has, on the whole, 
been very good. Turnips, which seemed good at the commencement of the quarter, 
turned out very indifferent before the end. Very extraordinary crop of acorns. 
Potatoes going off. Horse chesnut and poplar trees divested of leaves on 
November 8th. 


Bywell. The grain crops were secured along the banks of the Tyne early in 
October ; they are in good condition, the yield being about the average. On high 
grounds there was grain uncut in the month af N ovember. Potatoes much below 
an average crop; the quality is good, but there is a partial disease. Turnips looking 
well, and a fair crop. 
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_ Eveuann.—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 81st December, 1862. 
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Mes , | Mean | Mean 

Wawne Besar of Poche a PO ence #Monthly| Daily poe Mean 

f Dry Air | Reading| Reading | of Tem-| Range | Range Tem- Degree 

or reduced | of the | of the /perature of. of | 2eraeure! of Hue 

STATIONS. pe ;_ | Thermo- Thermo| inthe | pen. | ‘Tem. | % ¢ | miaity 

the Sea, | meter. meter. Quarter} ature. perature. Ai 
in. ° ° ° ° ° 
Craernsey \)..2.064. 29:°FIO69°0 | S720: | 32°20 T 2-0 Gl P 40ers} '83 
LD a 29°708 | 65°4 | 25°3 | 40°1 7 29°6 9°7 | 46°7 84 
BC 150) 0 ee 29°706 | 67°0 | 31:0 | 36°0 #25°0 | 7°6 | 48°41 86 
Barnstaple ............ 29)°G82)-67 5. 27-0 (4075) 4-3F 3S) | 10°79 |-47°5 85 
Royal Observatory| 29°689 | 71°7 | 24°8 | 46°9 | 33°0 | 11°9 | 45°0 89 
BLOW SEOs 5465 co 2dives 29°685 | 69°8 | 24°2 | 45°6 | 32°6 9:2 | 44°0 | 90 
Lampeter ............ 29°681 | 68°0 | 16°2 | 51°8 | 37°3 | 14:0 | 44°6 86 
IN OF WEED. ius svat 29 682 | 72°5 | 28°5 | 44°0,f 30°8 9°8 | 45°3 88 
Delvor Castle ....| 29°664 | 70°5 | 22°5 | 48:0 | 33°8 | 12°3 | 43.°5 88 
Liverpool .......... 29675 | 64:4 | 29-7 | 34-7 | 27-2 | 7-7 | 45-91 85 
Nvaketield - oi) v.13. 295670 | 70°45 | 272 | 83°21 a0 'S | loco 2 4o6 86 
COS le eissthas uA cias 29-661 | 68°0 | 21°0 | 47°0 | 33°0 | 11°9 | 42°4 86 
Stonyhurst............ 29 "648 | 64°52 21°4°| 43°1 7 33°4 | 10°9 |'43°1 83 
Merlot. 20. feito 29 623 | 66°0 | 23°0 | 43°0 | 30°5 | 10.8 | 43°1 89 
Scarborough ........ 29°630 | 66°0 | 30°0 | 33°0 f:17°8 | 7°6 | 43°38 | | 94 
North Shields ....| 29°580 | 66°3 | 24°8 | 41°5 [| 29°6 | 8°3 | 49°1 85 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
NAMES Mean 
OF Mieani Relative Proportion of sagt % By iy ae 
STATIONS, getimated. |, a= .)..0<k ir bu Po, i 

Seams | Pt ge fo Le 
in. 
Guermséey ......:.... LNG 8 3 ia ate) 6°0 bo 13 °9 
122 Sm ge 8 5 8 10 5°6 66 Pag 
SIE BOL 5... dapcps erst — 5 38 8 10 — 34 LG 
Barnstaple ............ E°3 6 6 S|) 10 4°3 60 13°5 
RoyalObservatory| 0°8 6 4) i ae V3 4] 6°7 
GUO POCORN 5 cetd<cetiied — Z 4 S41 10 6°5 76 5'6 
Eeanipeter- eo. 0°6 4) 5 10 10 6°4 60 12°5 
INOTwrebn, i. <6c..0 1°6 5 6 8 11 Geg 40 5°8 
Belvoir Castle 1-6 3) 2 11 12 7°9 48 8 °4 
Liverpool ............ 14 5 4 a ee 2 6°9 53 7°4 
Wakefield ....:...:00 1°6 ; 5 8 1l 6°6 49 6°5 
TODS sarissaeiteavnsiinsas 1°3 5 4 AT 11 7°6 47 5 °9 
Stonyhurst........... 0:8 7 6 i ae 70 59 bod 
Cg eee ae ~- 5 5 6 13} — — 5°0 
Scarborough ........ re 4) 4 9 tZ — yl 27 
North Shields 2°0 6 3 7 14 5°6 56 3°8 
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No. I.—Scoruanp. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 
ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1862. 


Birtus.—25,484 births were registered in Scotland during the fourth quarter 
of the year 1862, which gives the annual proportion of the quarter for 330 Births 
in every ten thousand persons of the estimated population, or one birth to every 30 
persons. The mean annual proportion of births for the same quarter during the 
six previous years was 339 births in every ten thousand persons; so that the 
falling off in the number of births has been very marked during the fourth 
quarter of the year 1862. Low, however, as was the proportion of births during 
the closing quarter of 1852, it is considerably above the English average of births 
for the fourth quarter; the ten years’ average annual birth-rate of the fourth 
quarter in England being 323 in every ten thousand persons. The English rate 
for the same quarter, however, exceeded that of Scotland; for during the fourth 
quarter of 1862, the births in England were in the proportion of 333 births in 
every ten thousand persons. Of the children born, 13,155 were boys, and 12,329 
girls, being in the high proportion of 106°7 boys for every 100 girls. 

_ The proportion of births in the town and country districts varied considerably. 
Thus, in the 126 town districts (embracing almost all the towns with a population 
of 2,000 and upwards,) 14,422 births were registered ; while in the 881 country 
districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), the births 
amounted to 11,062, thus indicating an annual proportion for the quarter of 356 
births in the towns, but only 303 births in the country districts, for every ten 
thousand persons in each of these respective divisions. 

Of the 25,484 births, 22,956 were legitimate, and 2,528 illegitimate, being i in 
the proportion of 1 illegitimate in every 10 births, or 9°9 per cent. of the births 
illegitimate. As usual, this proportion of illegitimate births was highest in the 
country, and lowest in the town, districts, being only 9°6 per cent. of the births in 
the town, but 10-2 per cent. of the births in the country, districts. 

Deratus.—16,145 deaths were registered in Scotland during the fourth quarter 
of 1862, being in the annual proportion of 209 deaths in every ten thousand of 
the estimated population, or one death in every 47 persons. This is a proportion 
considerably above the mean of the fourth quarter in the seven previous years, 
which only indicate a death-rate of 202 deaths in every ten thousand persons. The 
quarter has therefore been pre-eminently unhealthy; the fourth quarter of the 
year 1858 being the only one when the mortality equalled and exceeded it—the 
year of great commercial distress and want of employment for the labouring classes. 
High, however, as was the Scottish death-rate, it was higher still in England 
during the same quarter, the annual proportion of 222 deaths having occurred in 
England during the fourth quarter of 1862 for every ten thousand persons. 

As usual, the deaths in the town districts greatly exceeded those in the country 
districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 10,423 deaths were registered, but only 
5,722 in the 881 country districts, indicating an annual death-rate during the 
quarter of 257 deaths in the town districts in every ten thousand persons, but only 
156 deaths in the town districts, in every ten thousand persons, but only 156 
deaths in the country districts in a like population. 

Of the deaths, 4,783 were registered in October, 5,209 in November, and 6,153 
in December; thus indicating 154 deaths daily in Scotland during October, 173 
daily during November, and 198 daily during December. 

INCREASE OF Popvnarion.—The births during the quarter exceeded the 
deaths by 9,339, and by that number the population would have increased had there 
been no emigration. During the quarter, however, the Emigration Commissioners 
ascertained that 25,284 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of whom 2,958 were ascertained to be of Scottish origin. If to that 
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number be added 665, as the proportion of persons whose origin was not ascertained, 
the total number of Scottish emigrants would amount to 3,623 persons, which 
deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave only 5,716 as the 
increase of the population during the quarter. 

' MARRIAGES.—6,066 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter, 
being in the annual proportion of 78 marriages in every ten thousand of the 
estimated population. This is the lowest. proportion of marriages which has 
occurred in Scotland during the fourth quarter since 1855; and the mean of that 
quarter for the seven previous years gives the proportion of 85 marriages in every 
ten thousand persons. This fact affords one of the strongest proofs which could be 
adduced of the general dulness of trade, and the consequent inability of the labour- 
ing classes to procure work. It has not been caused by the severity of the weather 
arresting out-of-door occupations; for though the weather has been stormy and. 
boisterous, it has been mild and open, excepting for a few days in November. 
However great the Lancashire distress, therefore may have been, it is greatly to 
be feared that there are thousands in Scotland who, from the same causes, are 
suffering from the depression i in trade and its consequent privations. 

This depression in trade, and consequent falling off in the number of marriages, 
has been most strongly marked in the town districts, where all the great com- 
mercial activity exists, and has been comparatively unfelt by the rural districts. 
Thus, during the fourth quarter of 1861, the proportion of marriages in the town 
districts was 93 marriages in every ten thousand persons; but during the fourth 
quarter of 1862, the proportion was only 85 marriages in a like population. In 
the rural districts, the falling off in the proportion of the marriages was very much 
less, seeing that during the fourth quarter of 1861, the proportion was 74 marriages 
in every ten thousand persons ; which only fell to 70 marriages in a like population 
during the fourth quarter of 1862. 

HeEattH oF THE PopuLaTIoN.—Much sickness prevailed among the population 
during the quarter; and that to an extent even disproportioned to the deaths, 
numerous as they were. 

WEATHER.~—The weather has been rather peculiar during the quarter, and 
remarkable in this, that November had a mean temperature greatly below that. of 
December. During October, the weather, though boisterous, from the unusual 
prevalence of high winds, was comparatively mild, with a mean temperature of 
47°-1, and was chiefly characterized by the excessive fall of rain, apparently brought 
up by these stormy west and south-west winds. During November, again a severe 
storm of snow, preceded and followed by intense frost, occurred during its second 
week. The frequent frosts during the month had the effect of reducing its mean 
temperature to 37°1, or nearly three degrees of temperature lower than the 
average. During December, again the balmy south-western breezes were the 
prevalent currents of air which played over Scotland, so that the month felt balmy © 
and warm after the stormy November, and the mean temperature exceeded its 
average more than that of November fell below it. 41°°8 was the mean temperature 
of December ; and, like October, the fall of rain was in excess of former years. 

The mean barometric pressure, corrected to the sea level and to 32°, was 29°620 
inches in October, 29-897 inches in November, and 29°767 in December. The 
mean temperature was 47°-1 in October, 37°-1 in November, and 41°8 in 
December. The mean monthly range of temperature was 32°°8 in October, 33°°3 
in November, and 22°-7 in December. The mean daily range of temperature was 
12°-7 in October, 11°°0 in November, and 8°-7 in December. The absolute lowest 
temperature, as indicated by the black bulb thermometer, was 13° in October, 8° 
in November, and 15° in December. The mean dew-point temperature was 42°8 
in October, 33°°6 in November, and 38°°5 in December. The mean degree of 
humidity of the air was 88 in October, 90 in November, and 89 in December. 
Rain or snow fell on 19 days in October, 10 days in November, and 21 days in 
December—with a mean depth of 6°32 inches in October, 2°41 inches in November, 
and 5°20 inches in December. Winds with an easterly point blew 4 days in 
October, 7 days in November, and 4 days in December. Winds with a westerly 
point blew 21 days in October, 13 days in November, and 22 days in December. 
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Scortanp.—Marriuaces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st December, 1862. 












POPULATION, 
1861. 


DIVISIONS. AREA 
in 

























































(Scotland,) 
Statute (Persons.) 

Acres. No. : No. 

SCOPEAND(..2i..nesids Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 25,484 | 16,145 
Ts INOXGMERR 5 as.ssisantiscnt: 2,261,622 | 130,422 | 943 409 
11, North-Western........ 4,739,876 i 167,329 | 1,179 662 
111, North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 | 366,783 2,884 1,596 
iv. East Midland ........ 29790,492 523,822 | 4,256 2,461 
v. West Midland ........ Z/09351 76 242,507 1,809 1,138 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 0,214 | 6,28 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 408,962 | 3,582 25620 
VEIL, SOWRCEN  secsionersennte 2,069,696 214,216 | 1,617 983 





No, Ill.—Greatr Briratrn. 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Quarter ended 30th September ; and 
Brretus, and Deatus, tn the Quarter ended 31st December, 1862. 






















AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute (Persons.) 
Acres. No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales............ 377324,883 | 20,066,224] 40,585 | 171,811 | 114,542 
et eR ea RO 19,639,377 | 3,062,294] 4,558 25,484 | 16,145 








Great Briratw....... 56,964,260 123,128,518) 45,143 | 197,295 | 130,687 
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ade of United Kingdom, 1862-61-60.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Hau-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 

Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), First Nine Months. 









































Imported from, and Exported to, P ] 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. es ee per = 
(The unit 000’s are omitted.) yee oe ae eee aa ee |e 
a Pica. pocirces f ; £ £ ; £ £ £ £ 
orthern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden es 
Norway, eames & Iceland, & Heligoland 12,402, | 3,279, | 10,299, | 4,014, 413,505, | 3,964, 
ontral Europe: viz., Prussia, German 
he Hanse eas Holland, and Belen. } 175709, | 16,072, | 16,038, | 16,015, }17,977, | 12,206, 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 19,259, | 11,168,°1- 18,039, | 10,661, 116,563, | - 7,814, 
wvith Gibraltar and Canaries) ............:ce 
vuthern Hurope; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, aes Te it Islands; and Malta 3481, | 5,481, | 3,056, | 6,037, | 3,293, | 4,696, 
byant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria agaPdlesting. and Egypt fj * 1,982, | 4,834, | 9,536, | 4,371, |10,763, | 5,927, 
orthern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria, and Morocco is Guaustes . pave ; Ease cca } 386) 143, 477) 124, 162, 154, 
restern Africa, ie RE 0, eo) RE 5 1,168, 718, | 1,004, 615-1 1,743, 695, 
Bstern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — 57, 6, 38, 40, St, 
jand Kooria Mooria Islands .............cseesees 
idian Seas. Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- : 
|pines ; other Tells ese, eee hog O83) 1,041, 847, 1,500, 869,} 1,391, 
LAS 2 o i rasencaoy or eade ce van Meta week Rvvoan — — — 93, moe 18, 
pina, including Hong Kong ......... ees 8,865, | 2,544, | 6,913, | 4,107, | 6,803,] 4,055, 
Inited States of AMETICA ..... ee 18,602, | 10,468, | 43,631, | 6,803, ]33,782, | 16,235, 
jexico and Central America... 4B, 559, | 477; 647, AT, 464, 
preign West Indies and ELAyt i 0....c-esns.Zoennseos 35709971) 2,083) 1 3567054 15772; 4 2,836, | 2,753, 
puth America (Northern), New Granada pie 
)Venezuela, eae Ze ELM SOREN eS eee 661, 743, 4335 1,105, 504, 926, 
| Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
: = Chili, Lie Patagonia Sere a 39803, | 1,220, | 4,130, | 1,929, | 3,577, | 2,242, 
| Atlantic) Brazil, Urugua 
: Z and ae eee 4,278, | 3,869, 3.248, | 5,021, | 3,134, | 5,101, 
/ hale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 10. | 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 5° : i 6, 24 4, 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........544 107,752, | 64,589, {121,774, | 64,858, |115,514,) 71,726, 
II.—BritisH PossEssions : Sane Se ae 
fitish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ..... ssssenees| 205899, | 12,690, | 15,803, | 13,587, ]12,558, | 14,897, 
stral. Cols. —New South Wales and Victoria} 4,311, | 5,920, | 4,073, | 5,819, | 4,086, | 5,945, 
a ce So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
BUREN Lie conevadevensqeywn ses 1,818, | 1,901, | 1,741, | 1,648, | 1,645, | 1,413, 
titish North America pet aon! seseevesnssansesegesenees 8,208, | 3,536, | 5,497, | 3,461, | 4,124, | 3,441, 
3, W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana& Honduras} 5,391, | 2,289, | 4,832, | 1,784, | 5,060,| 1,748, 
pe and Natal.......cesccees ethan. A OA OR 937; 1,424, 4 818, {479s Pla 1,450, 
+. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 142, 299, | 130, 257, £12, 244, 
EA EUL Spe ta eS eee cee clean cco muiee oe vaconeaaruimeceaense 902, 410, 1 1,814, 410, | 1,272, 365, 
RET OASIGN 5 cy asenstiagien drm isekdentens)-isstuanetapeiiaseas 494, 614, | 491, 492, Cae 495, 
Total.— British Possessions... 39,802, | 29,083, | 35,189, | 28,937, ]30,546, 29,998, 
General Total........ sss [14.7,554, | 93,672, 1156,963, | 93,795, [146,060,|101,724, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Eleven Months (January—November), 
1862-61-60-59-58.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eleven Months.) (000’s omitted.) 




























































Toadicn Laticuek Maes. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 
£ Ee} £ = x. 

Raw Maris.—Tevwtile. Cotton Wool ....| 23,598, | 35,940, | 31,567, || 28,762, } 26,346, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 10,492, |. 8,735, | 9,727, 8,791, rave 
DIME i ehertN ess; 1479435. $9000.48 o4s884, 8,904, | 5,488, 
FAR acdsee getegesuatas 4,694, | 9,019, 1 3/877, 3,463, | 2,708, 
PRC a cecinessazzsnsd 252535 4° dxOdtek atts 2,205, { 1,520, 
Padig® . eriscdi deve 2,360, | 2,698, | 2,403, },988, b 2,h67, 
57,640, 59,119, 56,464, 54,013, 45,946, 
. e Various. Hides... 2,560, |} BdtFe} 2/80), 2,493 2,008, 
oe Seen aa eee 3,204,- 2,987, f 3,394; 2,846, | 2,979, 
Motald. gigi. 3,816, | 3,164, | 3,442, Jj 2ek; + 3, 1085 
Tallo@ aatouk D940.) <2, 2125 2,815. 2;04/ 5% eau. 
Timber .csssecseet | 8,465,| 9,228,| 8,366, || 7,002, | 4,638, 
19,815, | 20,028, | 20,758, || 18,411, | 15,053, 
3 - Agreltl, Guano wascccnens #3040, p~2,781, | 1,185, 720, |  a,084, 
BOCs | snare rave 25553, 2,663, 2,697, 2,570, 2,005, 
3:602,| 4.444, | 3,880, |] 3,290, | 52639, 
"FROPICAL, &C.; PRODUCE, Tea ..< s.adesicciseses 4239.) DSO. Byoaoe 4,510, |. 4,599, 
re 3,087,| 25424,} 2,175, || 1,788, | 1,505, 
Sugar & Molasses} 11,276, | 12,431, | 11,722, || 11,322, | 11,868, 
Tobaceo. i... E790, } “1,625, 984, 1,068, | 1,522, 
IRICE Fe he tare 2,069, | 1,697, 778, 6585 | 1,475, 
PLUS ic Sicviwosient 1024, 4. dylb5, 954, 950, 569, 
Wine Ti. eia.. aot 3,273, | 3,963,} 3,883, 2,320, / 1,803, 
Spirita civssicissses #40; | 1,067, ] 1,709, 1,993, 1. 1,059; 
31,789, | 30,357, | 28,197, || 24,609, | 24,400, 
SGD aie ossgc bettaacheginsaks Grain and Meal..| 35,063, | 31,568, | 27,320, || 16,558, | 18,714, 
Provistons sic 6,858, 5,958, 5,036, 2,986, 2,880, 
41,921, | 37,526, | 32,356, 19,544, | 21,594, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 240954. 2e830 | S29 2m), dead 25586, 
Tora, ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|158,266, |154,713, |144,887, ||12.2,833, |115,218, 
Add for UnenuMERartep Imports (say)| 39,561, | 38,678, | 36,222, 30,708, | 28,804, 
197,827, |193,391, |181,109, 153,541; |144,022, 


1863.] 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1862-61-80-59-58.—Deciared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Intsu Produce 





(Whole Year.) 


(Unit 000’s omitted.) 


British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 


Manrrs.— Textile. 


Sewede 


METALS COCR SOO EERH DOES 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


ToTAL Exports 


£ 
Cotton Manufactures.) 30,569, 


ei 


39 


Soe 


93 


9 
Linen Manufactures... 


see revaevonrens 


99 


Apparel 
Haberdy. and Mllnry, 


Peer eee reat ae eewees 


PASPAWALE?.,  voncosaanses oe. 
Machinery 
| iene aan, eee 
Copper and Brass........ 
Lead and Tin 


Arce vee rece coe: 


Cees oreesoes 


@reeeoes 


Earthenware and Glass 


eI 
ERE ccatiepauette: 
Lae Ore 

Sea iiaee 5 lee 
alle All aia eg ANS 
DE: oc, seibes 


Soda 


PP ee ee we reeeeeereretorenness 


Books, Printed............ 
Furniture 
Leather Manufactures 
OEY A Notice 
Plate and Watches ... 
EAIEOUETS)..sencvshvovynes: 


eee ee ee 


teebeeetones 


POR meee treet Hee eee meee eens sees 


Pose eee aerreneee 





and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 











1862. 1861. 
£ 

37,544, 

6,203, 9,293, | 
13,147, | 11,141, 
3,854, 3,046, 
2,015, | 2.036; 
346, 276, 
5 .Agt, 3,859, 
1,852, 1,616, 
63,317, }-69,311, 
2,556, 2,154, 
35592, 3,423, 
6,148, 51577) 
3,346, Be a 
4,097, | 4,220, 
11,302, | 10,342, 
2,023; 2,313, 
25929, 1,822, 
3,750 3,093, 
28,047, | 25715, 
byS6 99-4. 27660, 
1,594,| 1,417, 
3795 484, 

127, 131,.i 
22.6, 279, 
22%, 370, 
Ail, 484, 
886, 604, 
4,044, 35769, 
416, 445, 
276, 264, 
BROS, 2,197, 
227, 230, 
BOS, 449, 
286, 649, 
452755 4,234, 
8,839, 4,556, 
WOO8, 10,293; 


124,138, |125,115, 























1860. 1859. 
= ES 
42.438, | 39,740, 
T5875; 9,466, 
£2,164, | 12,033, 
3,844, 3,080, 
2,106, 2,145, 
295, 207, 
4,802, 4,607, 
1,301, 1,685, 
77,0255 | 71,966, 
BAST; 2,191, 
4,011,| 4,289, 
6,168, 6,480, 
be. ee 3,826, 
3,825, 3,701, 
12,158, | 12,327, 
3,002, 2,600, 
2,562,| 2,052, 
3,322, | 3,266, 
28,641, | 28,272, 
2,094, 1,921, 
1,864, ZG, 

633, ji 

119, 138; 

239, 188, 

358, 254, 

287, 306, 

963, },024, 
4,463, 4,743, 

495, 478, 

222, 242, 
2,129, 1,998, 

250, 226, 

564, 495, 

750, 840, 
4,410, | 422795 
3,966, 3,366, 
9,076, 94135 








135,843, /130,440, 


£ 
33,402, 
9,753, 
D1 195 
9,954, 
1,868, 
229, 
4,124, 
1,739, 


63,667, 
1,944, 
3,474, 


5418, 


3,280, 
3,604, 
11,236, 
2,854, 
2,238, 
3,053, 





| 


26,265, 


Mey ily 


SES Sa 


1,852, 
541, 
91, 
157, 
288, 
207, 
813, 


399495 


390, 
258, 
2,011, 
210, 
454, 
804, 


4513.9; 





35524, 
79943, 


116,614, 


ae I ETAL TT EE I ET EOP NEI IEE IE TEE OO 
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SHIPPING.—Forsten Trapse—(United Kingdom.)—Years, 1862-61-60-59.— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 
excluding Government Transports. 




















































































1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 
(Whole Year.) SSS 

Tonnage] Averag Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 

Brerenasi— fond rage “ee | ea eed 

Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. | No. | Tons. 

ASST sae ees chobess 4364 135, 4 910 125; 42k) . 12h, 34.6 103, 
BP WICEIOLE sic ceeSta sate ea ats 963 | 162,} 168 156,442,119 | 182; 912 1k, 
INGUIN OY schatavay tduncdinins 4,124°|' 657, 1 218 634, | 2,862 | 638, | 2,564 578, 
Pen mark Wis ciisckteneseeees 236341 257, 99-4. 25321 | 220; 8 25987 ge oeorne,7 Ve 277; 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... | 3,857 | 929, | 240 [3,457] 809,] 4,067 | 836, | 3,603 799, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,778 | 247, | 137 [1,546] 215,111,758] 239, | 1,622 225, 
PUPRMCE bvcacsovovenseensveacaundens 2,336 | 197, 84 71,686] 136,] 2,187 | 186,] 2,334] 192, 
Spain and Portugal........ 3761 115, | 808 436} 106, 267 + IOP 399 94, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 628 | 267, |. 287 863 | 239, 1,057] 299, 699 197, 
United States ................ 1,327 |1,179, | 888 | 1,932 |1,647,41,417 11,361, | §115 | 1,078, 
All other States ............ 1 5, | 346 19 as 20 6, 24 im 























16,529 |4,300, 
21,060 |6,304, 


18,27014,293, 


20,104. |5,762, 


16,389] 3,701, 


: : 17,770 4,150, | 233 
United Kingdm. & 19,909| 5,389, 


DE LEGoccconsmarcnacinens 22,356 |6,590, | 295 


| | 


Totals Entered |\40,126|10,740,| 267 {37,589 |10,604,138,374 |10,055,]36,298 | 9,090, 























CLEARED:— 

Bie ec 417| 127,| 304 123,1 396] 117,41 366]. 109, 
WOROT GR aiitiensransnasiecct 981 | 163,] 166 168,} 1,163 | 185, 94.6 158, 
INORWIAY Yat ccinatiecnctethncaians 1:9 7A. Boged Loe 312,41 4,746 > Olly d Pyee 343, 
POWMANK LA Sisedcandetis 3,053) 309; 98 S235 1 359629 328,43, 26% 313, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... | 5,480 1,072, | 195 990, 1 §,033 ly SoG Perez UES 
Holland and Belgium.... | 2,195 | 331,| 150 218, 1 2,018.) Gide, | 2yo2n 30a. 
PRIS iaaavtcs cre tnteimadoobocrder 5,070 }), 292, 97 496,] 4,068 | 431, | 3,612 394, 
Spain and Portugal........ 380) 121s) 88 107, 364 92, wei 935.4 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,039 | 297, | 286 304,] 1,152] 332, 837 233, 
United States lioc.kcciect. Py EIN O52. te HOOT 1,369, | 1,456 |1,368, | 1,158 | 1,091, 
All other States ............ 35 12.379 bs 19 6, 26 8, 

21,893 14,309, | 200 4,477, ]20,777 |4,425, |19,406| 4,018, 
Se 27,06617,400, | 269 6,841, |23,713 16,359, [23,701 | 6,224, 


SS ee ee ef | 








Totals Cleared |48,959/|11,709,| 240 148,469 |11,318,]44,490 |10,784,]43,107 |10,242 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE.— Imrortep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Years 1862-61-60. 

(000’s at unit end omitted.) 











1862. 1861. 1860. 
(Whole Year.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ eT £ z & 
TAMSEEANIA fo ckccldebecaciee 6,705, —_ 6,331, Hy if 6,229; iy 
ae 1,631, | 6,242, | 1,600, | 5,115, | 1,180,| 525, 
Cae ote b | 95782 | 333, | 3%] 28, | 3,918, | 875, 


| re fh er | 
_—_————————______.. 


HS ,068, | 6,875, 4. 7;970,.) S544, 1 11,817, | 5,404, 


CMO O So oticc teh ae 92, |. 2,203, | 2,005, 690, 341, | 3,698, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 

‘3 hae ar 430, | 2,707, 886, oye 60, 966, 
Prtgl., Spai ad) 

mgtapdm mt) as) ao] at] ess | a4 | are 
Mita., Trky., and 

Bgypt ae e > =) aa oes 
i a eee e — — 5, I, _ cao 
West Coast of Africa 100, 6, § 78, 25 91, Lo; 
All other Countries....| 1,179, 128, | 640, 38, 226, 275 





Totals Imported | 9,902, | 11,752, 112,164, | 6,583, | 12,585, | 10,393, 


Exported to :— 
MEAG > Aoeicandvssaxcisicwstes 6,356, 849, | 998, 1,053, | 10,401, QT5, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 348 655 2] 85 151 

MaBelee! vcahe tex. é , ‘ + ‘ 5939 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

Gar lbrs | ass. ide ee 8, oe) Le ae " 


—_——— | — | | NU" 


5170; 1,512, 2,004, T,910, TE, O9; 1,509, 


Pree 1,920, 10,710, | 794, 7,280, | 1,302, | 8,124, 


“Bey pt) s.c2se--0. ton : 
Danish West Indies.... = mc ee D3, 395 ai, 29, 
United States ............ 37; bk 15299, 84, 4 2,724; 3, 
South Africa vss — — | 133, ep Sihy-| ee 
Maritins 2. aciedesthseect =~ se = ay = << 
| ae eee am 409, 44s | 20, 150, 357, 167, 


All other Countries....| 4,476, | 1,047, é 934, 98, 278, 61, 


Sy ee See Ey 


Totals Exported | 16,012, | 13,314, 11,238, | 9,573, | 15,642, | 9,893, 


— $= | | SSS TS LT, 


Excess of Imports ....| 3,890, — | 926, ce — 500, 


Fe Exports...)  — 1,562,, — 2,990, | 3,057 as 
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REVENUEH.—(Unitrep Kinepom.)—3lsr Dec., 1862-61-60-59. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Dec., 1862-61-60-59. 


[Unit 000’s omitted] 










1862. 




















68,336, | 67,004, 627, 1,959, | 69,834, | 64,376, 
208, den wide ox 5, 290; 282, 
2,362, | 1,306, — T,O88, 1,843, 7,213, 


—— ef | || re fre | 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous ............ 


QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
1862. 1861. | l 
ended 3ist Dec. ay 1860. 1859. 
& s £ Es esi = 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
CUSEOMIS Zeossanos>iges ste 6,3205 |. 6,147) —_ 173, 5,861, ; 6,225, 
CIS vinsecBerencacrenrstace 4,000, | 3,896, — 104, 4,359, | 5,360, 
GMOS acters cercnovn sae 2,189; | -2,098% —_ 89, 2,036, | 2,018, 
RCS covets capasan gue 1,270; |... deat 12, oo 1,293, | 1,424, 
Post OMICS oscsecscoueede 950, 910, — 40, 880, 830, 
14,727, | 14,333, 12, 406, | 14,429, | 15,857, 
Property BAX s.scoss-ce 2593 19 2,3093 — wee 3,000, 938, 
17,658, | 16,692, || 12, | 978, | 17,959, | 16,795, 
Crown Landé .......... 86, 84, = Zs 83, 83, 
Miscellaneous ............ 635, 292, = 2435 228, 239, 
FOURS ...0cehs 18,379, | 17,068, | 12, | 45823, | 28ye1 Us 4 Ufa tos 
——— : 
Net Incr. £1,310,889 
{ ee ee 
YEARS, 1862. Corresponding Years. 
1862. ISG iro eee ee eee eae eee 
ended 31st Dee. Less. More. 1860. 1859. 
x ES £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
CUSTOMIB, cdriscsvecuceronme 24,0365 | 23,774; oa 262, | 23,032, | 24,825, 
1 <A 147,634, | 18,161, 627, — 19,069, | 19,041, 
Sta Sy .i.cducatueente 8,914, | 8,488, — 426, 8,285.41 7,977, 
Takes" | creda eed s, 1a Oy Iva, dS OF — 295 3,126, 4° 35287, 
Post OfACe: s., pperasonrd 3,600, | 3,500, — TOO, 3,420, |. 3,225, 
545232, | Be 7042, 627, 817, | 56,932, |, 58,299, 
Property Tax .oit.is. T1,104, | 9,962, — 1,142, 492,902, 6,077, 


70,996, | 68,604, 627, ) | 2509...) 4) 71,967; 466,078, 
/ 5 cleaibaliae* 


Ner Incr. £2,392,578 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom).—QvuaRTER ENDED 3lst Dec., 1862 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenvur and other Recuipts of the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1862; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 

_ the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 





Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1862, viz.;:— £. 
Great Detem saves saws ie% a NO aK ae Se eee ns 
PRORIAA: 55s. chokes. ol cle Oe oe tere adhe cl als: er Shae eae seeecce ce  MIQ2 MKS 
an 122,448 
Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1862, as shown on 
PE aC COMMAS! 5 i5: 5 ere cit oie gir <idiiete o.sie © fe > oii sits silo Bite be o.0v oe os 13,378,928 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 
RIGS WGC. ucts clon RWG we leis ke os fee Pe SS IC See eae eR er eee A 250,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1862, in repayment of 
Aawaiers for. Public Works, GE. 05...0% 5 oe ees nee a ss 6 eae oe a SPRONGDAS 467,818 
£19,219,194 


Balance, being the deficiency on 3lst December, 1862, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 3lst March, 1863, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter....ceeeseceee 2,158,512 


£21,377,766 








Paid :— 
Amonnut applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st December, £ 


1862, in redemption of Exchequer Bills eae for the Quarter 
caided SOin Bepiemiver, BOWS 64 VORA We Ve oe b4s bbls eb Deawesecpee se | OseeoOUe 


Amount applied cut of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
Bist Degegaberj1SE62 ) cassis che. oijere jes lors oboe shee sae 3 iia “ohsiteies afeioseia'e, 0.0 02. M¥SOO, 709 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 81st 
December, 1862, viz.:— 


interest of the Permanent Debt 2.0... ..00000002+% £6,299,670 
Terminable Debt eoeoeoeeeeneoee oe ee ee eeaeseeveoen ee re 349,866 


Interest of Exchequer Bills ..... a 90,930 
% Ditieieney! Bile 2.10 is,.o.c:0j0 0s 4 oxyeperad i 1,625 
The Civil List eoeeveece eretosr ee eeoeve ee 72 ee eeeeeees 101,139 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ......000+ eee 791,761 
Advances for:Pablic Works, GC, wewcssaecosesecens — 278,554 
— 7,813,545 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 31s! December,.1862, viz.: seescoereceeee 924,490 








£21,377 ,706 
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Quarterly Ieturns.—Oct., Nov., Dec., 1862. 


[ Mar. 


CORN.—Garette Average Prices (Einauanp anp Wates) Lourth Quarter of 1862. 


[This Table is communicated by H. F. Janis, Esg., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday 
1862. 








October 


9? 


4 oes 
er : 
WS ia) sib o'e sie e's © 
29 a6 


7) 
3 AD ee ee oem ee eeee 


Average for October .. 


INOMEM DEI 1). aie tear ani 


is OR Ee 
caingae: ee 
ea iat OEY tee aes 


Average for November.. 


December (6) sesame 
2) 13 19,2 86 8 Cs Oe OC Tue 


20 ee ee ee eee ef 
AV eee 


2? 
9? 


ee ee eoceae 


Average for December .. 
Average for the Quarter .. 


Average for the Year .... 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 








































































































Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye Beans. Peas. 
24 0. Sethe Bia dh *. 0s S. ts s. d. 
cp a | 35 5 22 5 34 8 39 2 41 1 
49 6 34 8 21 5 33 4 39 6 42 3 
48 ] Bt 6 21 7 34 8 ee | 42 6 
48 4 34 5 21 3 34 6 39 5 2 ow 
49 5 34 8 5 34 3 39 3 41 10 
48 7 35 1 20 10 31 6 39-2 42 3 
49 2 35 9 21 2 34 9 40 - 41 4 
49 4 36 4 21. 6 32 8 SOec1 41 9 
48 9 55 10 21 9 32 6 39 38 43 3 
47 8 35 4 21 3 31 ~- 39° 3 41 4 
48 8 35 8 21 3 32 5 39 4 42 5 
46 9 34 10 20 10 34 - 38 - 40 

46 10 34 9 20 7 4l 38 37 10 39 5 
46 5 3i 7 20 6 32 37 2 39 4 
45 7 34 1 20 4 33 1 36 4 av il 
46 4 34 6 20 6 35 10 374 39 2 
48 2 35 - wl ive 53° 9 38 8 4) 0 
55. 8 tae | 22 7 36 4 39 11 40 2 


RAILWAYS. —Paicrs, Oct. —De C. s—and TRAFFIC, Jan.—Dee., 1862. 


























Total Traffic | Traffic 
























































Total For the (£100). | ay. i Dividends per Cent. 
Capital Railway. friceons rine ai ater ee wa Weoke | for Half Yeu. | 
pended ; 4 ‘ i 
Mins. Dee. Bed | ast 62. | 761. | 762. | 761. ]°62.|’61.) ree. ee mite 
£ No. | No. | £ | £12] £]% aleadls @ 
47,7| Lond. & N.Westn.| 963] 928] 932]1,179 11,003 ]4,578, 14,452, | 74 | 85 137 6|47 6|.37 € 
41,3] Great Western ....| 66 | 662 663 992 | 964 |2,973, 2,847, | 56 | 57 | 5 —|30 -| 22 
13,9] »» Northern..,../1253/1223/1243] 330] 330 11,446, |1,409, | 84 | 82 }45 -|77 6| 37 
16,8] >, Eastern 462) 46 | 468] 644] 644 ]1,432, |1,402,] 43 | 42 [20 —/30 -| 16 @ 
10,4 | Brighton... 119 ]124 |123 | 247 | 241 ]1,000,| 933,| 78 | 74 50 -|70 -| 50 4 
14,6| South-Eastern ....| 893! 86 | 8331 306] 306 ]1,070, |1,019, | 67 | 64 ]42 6/50 -| 41 & 
13,9] »  Western..../1023| 993/100 | 442] 400 ]t,122, |1,014, | 49 | 49 [40 -—|55 -—| 40 - 
158,6 92 | 91 | 93414,140|3,888|13,621,113,076) 63 | 65134 3/51 -| 35 I 
22,0) Midland........04 vo 1283/1273/129 | 630] 614 |2,064, |2,063, | 63 | 65 }55 —|70 —| 62 G 
19,5 | Lancsh. and York.|1093/1072/1093} 395 | 395 1,700, |1,913, | 83 | 95 [37 6/50 —| 45 — 
11,7 | Sheffield and Man.! 41 | 373) 383] 237] 237] 739, 797, 60 | 65} — |12 6] 7 & 
23,8) North-Eastern ....) 993) 993) 97 | 894| 867 12,050, |2,110,'] 44 | 47 [42 6/50 —| 52 @ 
77,0 943) 93 | 934J2,156 |2,113]6,553, 1g gas, | 58 | 63 f45 -|45 6] 41 9 
9,1} Caledonian _........ 115$)1113)/1093) 230] 230] 820,| 804,f 68 | 67 f50 — 55 -| 50 
5,3) Gt. S. &Wn. Irind.|1043/106 |106 | 329] 329) 422,| 427, 25 | 25 J50 —|50 -| 50 
250,0 Gen. aver.....| 95 | 94 | 95 16,855 16,560 f21,416,/21,190,] 60 | 62 $36 6/49 9| 39 


Consols.—Money Prices 1s¢ December, 934,—3rd Noveméer, 93%,—I1st October, 93%. 


Exchequer Bills. 


1ds.pm. ,, 14s. to 19s. pm. ,,; 


16s. to 22s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEk.ty Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the FourtH QuaRTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1862. 





1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuzE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : 
aes DATES. —$—$— $$ $ $$$} oe me Minimum Rates 
eee of Discount 


Notes Government | Other | @ld Coin Public. 


: at 
Issued, |(Wednesdays} “Debt. | Securities.| pond | (Col. 18) | Bank of England, 








Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ £ £ £ 1862. Per ann. 
11,02 3,63 16,25 21553 
11,02 3,63 15,72 24537 24 July 2 p. ct. 
11,02 3,63 15,44 21,66 
11,02 3,63 15,07 21,46 
11,02 3,63 14,70 21,01 30 Oct. 3 ,, 
11,02 3,63 14,56 21,10 
11,02 3,63 14,52 20,99 
11,02 3,63 14,26 20,31 
11,02 3,63 14,08 19,88 
11,02 3,63 14,09 19,75 
11,02 3,63 13,94 19,36 
11,02 3,63 14,06 19,19 
11,02 3,63 14,04 19,50 
11,02 3,63 14,12 19,87 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








8 9 10 11 12 r 38 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Securities. Reserve. 

: : P Govern- |. ont Gi 
Capital.}| Rest. || Public. | Private. Bills. 2) ERS Other. |} Notes. poke 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins, | Mins. 

Es Es £ aS £ ‘ £ £ ES 
14,55] 3,64 || 8,49 | 13,59 || ,83 ; 19,79 || 9,37 
T4557 3.65. 1os3 Llasoi o48 ; 19,75 || 9,00 
14,55) 3,06 1/°6,25 (215,72 44 18,93 |} 8,43 
14555. | 3,04 5594 | 15,20 ,80 18,61 || 8,26 
14,55 | 3,08 || 6,09 | 16,45 |) ,72 19,98 || 8,33 
94,55 |..3,08 |),6,27 114,98 18 . 19,63 
14,55 | 3,09 || 6,93 | 14,74 || ,78 19,39 
14,55 | 3,09 || 7,39 | 14,00 Py 19,16 
14,55 | 3,11 7939 | 14,38 79 19,32 
14,55 |. 3,07 || 8,19 |.13,65 ,80 . 19,33 
14,55 | 3,09 || 8,49 |.13,58 || ,76 19,27 
14,55 | 3,10 |} 8,11 | 14,03 420 19,36 
14,55} 3,11 8,65 | 14,31 65 BOP 
14,55 |..3,12 |1.8,34° 4, 15547 64 Digs 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrtry Banks. | 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Exetanp and Watxs, | 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Fourtn Quarter (Oct.—Dec.) 
of 1862 ; and in Scortanp and Iretann, at the Three Dates, as wnder. 




















ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Y Private — . Four £5 # £5 - 
Banks. Feat ial OTAL. Under OTAL. Under OTAL. 
Dates. | (mixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks, | and op, | xed] 4 1. | ixea 
E33) | sae | poss | ended upwards. voyey [upwards ork 
Mins. | Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins.| Mins. 
1862. £ £ £ 1862. £ £ £ £ £ 
sept. 27.) 3,25 | 2:00-) 6,13 
Oct. 4| 3,37 | 3,02 | 6,39 
EA ll! 3,47 3,04 6,51 
“ 18} 3,48 | 3,08 6,49 | Oct. 18] 1,59 | 2,60 2,91 | 2,65-|- 5,56 
» 251 3,45 | 2,98:| 6,43 
Nov. 1{ 3,41 | 2,98 | 6,39 
a 8| 3,37 | 2,97'|. 6,34 
. Toil moro 2,95 ,26 | Nov. 15:| 1,67 | 2,74 5,01 |-2,98 13,92 
bes 22 eon 2,94 6,21 
1» 29] 3,24 | 2,90] 6,14 ; 
Dec. 6| 3,17 | 2,85 | 6,02 3 ; 
5 13} 3,13 | 2,80 | 5,93 1 Dec. 13 1,69 | 2,88 2,89 | 2,95} 5,84 | 








FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta. 
—and New York, Calcutia, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 





















































i 2 3 4, 5 6 iL 8 9 10 iH 12 13 14 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan- 
eer Ee SS. ee ORS oe = dard 
Silver 
Bullion — |Prem. Bullion | New] | ay | Hong] Syd- [iver 
DATES. onten as arbitrated. lorDis.J London as arbitrated. k India Caleutta in 
cd on f+. mult Ork. on ong. ney. Lon- 
Paris, Tet Soe Hambg. House. Londen. 8 y dou 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille’ 3m.d. | Engd. Engd. | 60 d.s. | 60 d.s.| 6m.s. | 6 m.s. # 30 d.s. } pr. oz. 
1862. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.} pr, ct. | d. d. d. pr.ct.| d. 
Oct. 4..)2545 | — Ol | par] 13°8 | —.} 0°2 |. 129 | 238 244 55 1g p. | 612 
Pram! yee "45 — 1 i i °8 —_ 0-1 136 oh 243 - ” ” 612 
Novy. 1 eo "45 aera Fr 3). 7+ a sy O°l 147 99 243 99 99 612 
Pree (cs ae "425; O11] — j13,, 6¢| — Ol 145 oh + ss ” 62% 
Dec. 6.. "42% | O'2 = IS 62) — 0°3 146 9 25 ” C1F. 
12 20... "50 none Oli ays 65] — O°2 146 2 245 27 ry) Olg 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


JUNE, 1863. 


Report of the Councit for the Financian YEAR ended 31st 
December, 1862, and for the SEsstonau Yuar ended March, 
1863, presented at the Twenty-Ninru Anniversary Meeting 
of the Sraristicat Socrery, held at the Society's Rooms, 
12, St. James’s Square, on Saturday, 14th March, 1863; with 
the PROCEEDINGS of that Meeting. 


Rieut Hon. Sir Joun S. Paxrneron, Barr., M.P., G.C.B., 
President, in the Chair. 


THe Council have to report that the number of Fellows now on the 
list (March, 1863) is 365, including 67 Life Members—against 374 
Gncluding 70 Life Members) at the same date last year. The losses 
by death, withdrawal, and default, have been 35; the new elections 
are 26. In 1861-2, the losses were 23; and the new elections 24. 

The Income of the Year ended 31st December, 1862 (exclusive 
of the Balance of 226/. from 1861), was 7701. (against 734d. in 
1861); and the expenditure was 763/. (against 7447. in 1861), leaving 
a Cash Balance, on 31st December, 1862, of 2337. (against 2261. at 
end of 1861). 

The Surplus of Assets, on 81st December, 1862, was 1,7202., 
after providing for all Liabilities; on 31st December, 1861, it was 
1,6771. Hence the financial condition of the Society has been satis- 
factorily maintained during the past year, in spite of a slight, and 
doubtless only temporary, falling off in the number of its Members. 


The Papers read at the Monthly Meetings have maintained the 
reputation of the Society. They have combined scientific accuracy 
with practical utility, and have given rise to discussions of a highly 
interesting and suggestive character, 


The following is a List of the Papers which have been read from 
March, 1862, to March, 1863 :— 


March, 1862.—Dr. Mouut—On Prison Statistics and Discipline in 
Lower Bengal. 
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April, 1862.—Mr. F. Purdy—On the Earnings of Agricultural 
Labourers in Scotland and Ireland. 


_ May, * Mr. Tottie-—On the Powers of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners, and the Principles upon which they 
have exercised them. 

June, - Mr. John Glover.— On the Statistics of Tonnage 


during the First Decade under the Navigation 
Law of 1849. 
" ,» Rev. Edward Gillett—A. Plan for the Collection of 

Agricultural Statistics. 

Noy., » Dr. EH. 8. Hall (of Hobarton)—On the Vital Sta- 
tistics of Tasmania. 

Dec., » Lr. Hammick.—On the Recent Population Statistics 
of the British Colonies and Dependencies, 

Jan., 1863.—Dr. Leone Levii—On the Cotton Trade and Manu- 
facture as affected by the Civil War in America. 

Feb., a Professor J. EB. T. Rogers, M.A—On the Rationale 
and Working of the Patent Laws. 


The Thirty-Second Meeting of the British Association was held at 
Cambridge, in October, 1862. The Section (F) of Economic Science 
and Statistics, was presided over by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B., 
one of the original Fellows of this Society. Of the many valuable 
papers brought under the notice of the Section, one-half was con- 
tributed by Fellows of our own Society—a few of these have been 
printed in the Jowrnal. 

The past year, rendered memorable by the second International 
Exhibition, was also distinguished by the scientific meetings held in 
London, as the centre to which the most eminent men from every 
part of the world had been attracted. It was felt that this great 
opportunity of bringing together the representatives of science from 
foreign countries, and from our own provinces and colonies, should 
not be lost. Accordingly the members of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Sucial Science, aud those of the Congrés de 
Bienfaisance, made London their central place of meeting, and held 
their respective meetings during the month of June. 

The Sixth Meeting of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, was held at the Guildhall, under the Pre- 
sidency of Lord Brougham. The proceedings and suceess of this 
meeting will be in the recollection of our Fellows, several of whom 
contributed Papers and took part in its discussions. The wide scope 
and great importance of the questions there considered, can be best 
estimated by a reference to the very full volume of has which the 
Association has recently published. 

The Congrés de Bienfaisance was held at utltigtan House, 


— 
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under the Presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The Papers read 
by the Foreign Members, had a special attraction for our own 
Fellows, who became acquainted with the views entertained in other 
countries, upon subjects debated within these walls. At this Con- 
gress, too, the Fellows of this Society bore their part, as the follow- 
ing List of Papers will show:— 


Rate of Mortality in London Hospitals, by Dr. W. A. Guy. 

Census of the Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb in England, by 
Mr, Hammick. 

Sketch of English Poor Laws, by Wr. Lumley. 

Trish and Scotch Poor Laws, by Dir. F. Purdy. 

On Factory Inspection, by Mr. A. Redgrave. 


Among the deaths of Fellows which have taken place since the 
last report of the Council, there is one which demands special men- 
tion—it is that of the venerable Marquis of Lansdowne. He was 
one of the Founders of the Society, and its first President, and on 
many occasions, and in many ways, manifested the interest he took 
in its welfare. 

The Council have placed in the Library a medallion of His Royal 
Highness the late Prince Consort, as a memorial of the Patron of 
the Society. 


The Society has been recently deprived of the services of 
Mr. Newmarceh as one of its Honorary Secretaries and as the Editor 
of the Journal. The change of circumstances in the business 
avocations of that gentleman, which have led to his resignation, are 
stated in the notice printed in the March number of the Journal. 
That notice contains some interesting suggestions by Mr. Newmarch, 
upon the advantage which would accrue from combining this Society, 
under certain conditions, with several other Associations devoted to 
the cultivation of cognate branches of knowledge. 

The Council have expressed, in a resolution appended to the 
notice, their sense of the valuable services which Mr. Newmarch, as 
Honorary Secretary and as Editor of the Journal, has rendered to 
the Society. They have also appointed a Sub-Committee to confer 
with the officers or leading members of the Societies upon the plan 
indicated by Mr. Newmarch in his communication. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. Newmarch, the Council appointed 
Mr. F. Purpy to succeed him as Honorary Secretary and Hditor of 
the Society’s Journal. 


In moving the adoption of the Report, the President referred 
to the loss which the Society had sustained by the resignation of 
K 2 
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Mr. Newmarch, and to the proposal made by him with reference 
to the amalgamation of the several Societies cultivating Social 
Science, a plan which he hoped to see carried out. 

The Resolution, having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 


A Ballot was then taken for the election of a President, Council, 
and Officers, for the ensuing twelvemonths, and the following was 


declared to be the List, viz. :— 


CoUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1862-63. 


President. 
COLONEL W. H. SYKES, M.P., F.R.8. 


Council. 


Charles Babbage, M.A., F.R.S. 

James Bird, M.D. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. 

Swinton Boult 

Samuel Brown 

William Camps, M.D. 

William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 

Humphrey William Freeland, M.P. 

Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., 
OX. 

William Augustus Guy, M.B. 

James Thomas Hammick 

Frederick Hendriks 

James Heywood, F.R.S. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B. 

William Barwick Hodge 


Charles Jellicoe 

Leone Levi, F.S.A. 

William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 

The Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, F.R.G.S. 

Matthew Henry Marsh, M.P. 

Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, F.R.S. 

William Newmarch, F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. 

Frederick Purdy 

Right Hon, Lord Stanley, M.P. 

Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 

Major-General Sir A. M. Tulloch, 
ECB. 

Richard Valpy 

Cornelius Walford 

Rev. William Whewell, D.D., F.R.S. 


The names of the New Members of the Council are given in Italics. 


Treasurer. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries, 


William Augustus Guy, M.B. 


William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 


Frederick Purdy. 


~ Mr. Bohn moved, and Major-General Sir A. M. Tulloch seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the retiring President, Council, and Officers, for 
their services during the past year, which was carried unanimously. 


The President briefly acknowledged the compliment. 
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A conversation ensued as to the desirability of adjourning the 
discussions on the papers read at the ordinary meetings, when 
there was not a full opportunity for each speaker to make his 
observations on the same evening. 

The President believed there was no law of the Society on the 
subject, and that it was competent for any member to move an 
adjournment. He was, however, in favour of prolonging the discus- 
sion till twelve or one o’clock, rather than having it adjourned. It 
being understood that any member could, under existing arrange- 
ments, take the sense of the meeting on this point at the time of 
the debate, the subject dropped. 


A vote of thanks to the President brought the proceedings to a 
close. 


The following is the Report of the Auditors :-— 


“ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
«12, St. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
* London, 28th January, 1863. 


“* The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Statistical Society 
for the year 1862, herewith 


“ REPORT :— 


* That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January, 1862 to the 3lst December, 1862, 
and find them perfectly correct; showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 
2267. Os. 1lld. from 1861) to have been 9961. 4s. 6d., and the Payments 
7631. 5s. 2d., leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 2327. 19s. 4d. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate, made by the Council, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 1,828/. 19s. 4d., 
and the latter to 101/. -s. —d.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 1,7192. 19s. 4d. 


* They further find that at the end of 1861, the number of Fellows was 364, of 
whom 31 Died, Withdrew, or became Defaulters, and 35 new Fellows were elected 
during the year 1862, leaving 368 as the number on the list on the 31st December, 
1862. 


s (Signed) ** CORNELIUS WALFORD, 
‘Sol Br THYDE, Auditors.” 
*“ SAMUEL BRowN. 
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The statement of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 


Liabilities, is as follows :— 


(I.)—Recerprs and Payments of the Sratistican Socrery for the Year 1862. 





RECEIPTS. 








foe Sak 
Balance in Bank, 81st December, 1861.. 226 - 11 
1862. 
Dividends.... ween eee eee e eee eeerens 2519 - 
Subscriptions :— 
975 for 1862 at £2 2s... £577 10 - 
8 721888 42 “B24. 6:6 = 
Arrears—15 ,, 2 2s.. 3110 - 
— 615 6 - 
Composition re 21 - - 
SU OUTIULL SAN OR etek on oyiss coos uss scettee oreo mono ene 78 12.7 
Advertisements in Journal.....seeeee- 29 6 —- 
£996 4 6 














(II.)—Batance SuHeet of Assets and Liasiities on 31st DecEMBER, 1862. 


LIABILITIES. 
te Se ae tae ee 


Printing Journal for Dec. 
ioen 4, Occ rea a ae 
Stationery and acai Diigo 
PPO acc ams elec s 
Advertising Dec., Journal .. 4 7 6 


i 
I 


Index to Journal, vol. xxv, A 
ASOD! avec stv ocetapar sate, aces 


— 101 - - 





Balance in favour of Society ....1,719 19 4 


pee 


£1,820 19 4 








PAYMENTS. . 
£2. @. 
Hen cs cients orbs thaws os yoeam cise 75 - - 
Salanewe.. CAs Psp tes wee se a oeiee 181 13 4 
Printing Journal ...6. cee eee eenes 313 15 9 
Advertising .......ececsscvscioves 14518 - 
iGEAEY a aces caine PTs ora eg mee 19 “7 10 
Index and Catalogue ............. 4 4 - 
Stationery and Sundry Printing .... 49 7 6 
Postage and Receipt Stamps ....... 1618 4 
Incidental Expenses .......++.0.. if S08 
Ordinary Meetings ......0..+s00. - ee wr ae 
Fire-ond Tigltt indi se6 isin eaie TP 2028 
Furniture and Repairs ........... a foe A 
Special Outlays ic a+ «ae vicne es gare, eee 
763 5 2 
Balauce carried to 1863.. 23219 4 
£996 4 6 

ASSETS. 

£8. 
Cash Balance .....2.secessecee . 23219 4 


Investments :— 
3 per Cent. Consols ... vost £300 
New-3 per Cents. oc sia 3 6867 


Property (Estimated Value) :— 


Books in Library... x2 seo £400 
Journals in Stock ....... . 200 
Harniture <6 5.0Se. 2... 100 


— 700 - - 
Arrears due and recoverable (say)... 21 - = 


£1,820 19 4 
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On the RATIONALE and WorxineG of the Patent Laws. By the 
Rev. J. E. T. Rogrrs, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Oxford; and, Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics at King’s College, London. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th February, 1863. ] 


I. 


One of the greatest advantages which the members of this Scciety 
possess, to judge from the papers which are occasionally read at 
their meetings, is that of discussing on purely abstract and scientific 
grounds the principles on which economical facts are founded, the 
effect of social practices, and the speculative consequences which 
might ensue from the removal or modification of rules in action 
which are so habitual, as not to be out of the prejudice of men 
obviously capable of actual alteration. It has been, I believe, almost 
uniformly the case, that all great economical reforms, and not a few 
social changes of vast and increasing significance, have steadily 
advanced from the condition of a paradox into that of an axiom, and 
have met with a final acquiescence as universal as was their original 
condemnation. The adoption of a limitation on the hours of labour, 
of the sex employed in some kinds of labour, of the half-time 
system in the work and education of children, of the principle that 
able-bodied labour should not be ordinarily relieved, except under 
the regulations of a workhouse, and a variety of other economical 
reforms have, I understand, been discussed before this Society in 
a grave and unprejudiced manner, long before they have been 
approached as practical questions either by legislation or by the 
popular press. It is, therefore, a most important and valuable 
privilege that questions may be raised here and in similar societies, 
before conclusions derived from them are sent out to bear the brunt 
of that intolerance and irritability with which popular politics and 
popular criticism ordinarily grapple with economical novelties. And 
it is an equal advantage, I may be perhaps allowed to say, that while 
this Society discusses, it does not judge; and therefore is not, and 
does not affect to be; an arbiter of economical questions, but a means 
of ventilating evidence on the most important social problems, and 
the largest economical interests. The writer, therefore, of this paper 
feels that there is no place in which he can more unreservedly 
alledge the reasons which seem to justify adverse conclusions to the 
practice of granting patents. — 
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A: 


I do not propose to go through the economical history of the 
legal sanction given to what is called property in invention. The 
members of this Society are well aware that in its origin the pri- 
vileze of sole sale in cases where the applicant can satisfy legal 
authorities that prima facie he has been the first to devise an article 
which shall be in demand, and may be appropriated by others, is 
only a branch of that mischievous and odious prerogative which 
sovereigns in most European countries have assumed—that of grant- 
ing monopolies. The reign of James I, in which period the worst 
forms of patent privilege were created, was as much characterised by 
the encouragement given to projectors, as inventors were then called, 
as by those licenses of sale, for which the crew of Mompessons were 
so detested. Such licenses are not extinct in our own time. Many 
of us have witnessed the abolition of the Hast India Company’s 
privilege of sole trade with the East; all have seen the extinction of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ; all are familiar with what is practically 
the monopoly of the Bank of England in the issue of a legal tender 
paper. 

It does not follow that such sole privileges are necessarily mis- 
chievous. Most persons are agreed that the trading powers of the 
East India Company were a public inconvenience. <A similar judg- 
ment has been passed on the Hudson’s Bay Company. But on the 
other hand, it is not generaily held that the Bank of England mono- 
poly is hurtful to public interests. In all such matters, what is 
expedient to the nation at large, is always the question to an econo- 
mist, though it may be contained in the apparent incongruity of a 
mercantile monopoly with that principle of freedom which underlies 
all economical reasonings, and is the basis of all material prosperity. 
But though a limitation on individual freedom may be necessary, it 
must be distinctly and continuously proved to be desirable. 


TL 


The arguments in favour of the practice of securing a monopoly 
of sale to inventors of articles in demand are generally three. The 
first is, that such an invention is property, and society is bound to 
maintain the rights of property; that is the peaceable and secure 
possession of what a man has appropriated by his own labour. The 
second is, that the existence of this legal priyilege is a powerful 
stimulus to invention. The third, that the privilege of sole sale, 
limited as it is by a defined term, is compensated by the fact that 
the invention is specified, published, and thus finally secured to the 
public after the term has expired. I purpose, with the patience 
of the Society, to argue on these points at a little length. 
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Property is necessarily that which is capable of appropriation 
and appropriated. Tobe appropriated it must be distinguishable. 
Any indefinite and indefinable claim is a nuisance. Owners of pro- 
perty may have a common interest, and may therefore surrender 
their distributive rights to a body of trustees or directors, but the 
interest they have is always supposed to be capable of division, 
limitation, and identification. No two or more persons can have the 
same right of property in the same single object or single utility. 
An acre of land, a share ina railway, a pound of sugar, a sum in 
consols, are property, because they can be so limited and identified, as 
that no person can be aggrieved or harmed by the limitation, or aver 
that the particular quantity what one man possesses—and possesses 
by a legal appropriation, is that which another man is just as capable 
of acquiring. In short, the ground on which economists recognize 
the existence of property, is to be found as much in the fact that a 
special appropriation has been made of a derived utility, similar 
productions of which utility are in the power of other labourers, as in 
the conviction that insecure possession would lead to the destruction 
of all productive energies. As a rule, then, all these privileges 
which have been possessed by individuals and corporations of the 
sole sale of commodities and utilities, are exploded with the common 
consent of all statists and economists. Whatever cannot be essen- 
tially and readily assigned to an individual, partakes of that insecurity 
which renders the object impropriate. 

Again, it is essential to the protection of property, that equal 
protection should be accorded to equal or similar kinds of property. 
The law would fall short of its obligations, if while it protected a man 
in the possession of his purse, it failed to protect him in his coat; if 
it could find a means by which to secure him peaceable possession 
of his land, but denied him equal security in the stock which he 
possesses or claims to possess, in the public funds. 

Nor is that property which is naturally distributed. There is 
no property in air, in flowing water,—though there may in its force, 
for this is a power capable of limitation—or even in fere nature. 
None of these have a permanent place, an assignable locality, how- 
ever much the locality may be suspected, and therefore cannot, in 
their natural state be objects of property. The exact logical temper 
of English law cannot recognize what we call game as property, and 
can only protect it by an exaggerated law of trespass. What may 
be another’s as readily as it may be one’s own, cannot, except in 
transitu, be appropriated. 

It does not follow, indeed that all property is of a material 
character. To omit the right of ownership which an individual may 
have in the indebtedness of others under private or public contracts; 
it is clear that a man’s character is his property, and is often a very 
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valuable and marketable property. The sign by which a man dis- 
tinguishes his work, which is at once a form of credit and an 
evidence of character, ¢.e.,a trademark, is as much a property as a 
man’s signature to a check and a bill of exchange, and as fairly 
demands all protection which the law can give, on the general 
hypothesis of average caution, as are demanded for a man’s land and 
chattels, provided he takes reasonable precaution for their safety. 
Apart from the relation which such a mark bears to the producer, 
it fulfils a great and important public requisition, though one 
which is constantly ignored in all reasonings on legal protection, 
in guarding the interest of the consumer. One may remark by 
the way, how generally the interests of that important personage 
—the consumer—are lost sight in the demand for protection to the 
producer. 

Now the position of the patentee appears to be as follows. He 
believes, and perhaps on good ground, that he has discovered, and if 
you please, elaborated some article of considerable utility and great 
demand. He wishes to advertise his invention to the public, his 
consumer, and to guard against the contingency of the public, or 
any members of the public generalizing the power of producing his 
utility. He is willing to admit that his traditional and natural 
exaggeration of the merits of his own invention is checked by the 
tact that the public, the judges of his performance, will value his 
invention at its worth; that is, that it will sell or not, according to 
the taste or convenience of the customers which he wishes to con- 
ciliate ; but on the other hand, he claims to limit their choice. His 
bargain is to give the public a prospective interest in the invention, 
in return for a temporary monopoly of the process. During the 
tenure of this monopoly, he allows the publie the benefit of his 
invention at whatever price his discretion or their necessities suggest 
to him to impose; and he precludes the public not only from itself 
producing, but from the capacity of production, or from the capacity 
of purchase from a rival producer, however bond jfide and certain the 
invention of such a rival is. It is the old theory in short of occu- 
pancy, of squatting, transferred to the industrial centres, or rather 
the highways, of modern civilisation; and of squatting upon mate- 
rials and powers which are the property, not of individuals, but of 
the human race. Nay, the claim of the inventor is wider than that 
of the squatter. It more nearly resembles that which we might 
conceive would be made if the principle of patent were carried 
completely out, a demand on the part of a navigator who has 
discovered a new country, to prohibit, except by the payment of a 
royalty, any person from settling on the land in question. Such a 
demand is not without example in the early history of crown mono- 
polies. It does not follow, I repeat, because certain objects are of 
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great utility, permanent demand, absolute necessity that individuals 
should be entitled to claim a prohibitive ownership in them. 

What people invent—I am speaking of material utilities—is 
either the result of a sudden conception, or of the elaboration of 
well known and general natural laws. In neither case, unless the 
inventor assumes that his genius in discovery is shared by no other 
man, and that what he has invented can be invented by no other 
human being, or that the logical sequence by which he has made his 
conception available for purposes of human utility belongs to himself 
alone, and could not have been worked out by any other man, is he 
entitled to a property in such inventive process. It is hardly 
needful to say, that such an assertion would be a piece of insolent 
vanity. ‘The law may give him a property, as the law may allow any 
other privilege which invades the liberty of other men; but his right 
has a factitious and not a natural origin; and as the law could not 
distinctly avow that the privilege it confers is one, the utility of 
which it is competent to recognize; it simply, formal and other con- 
ditions fulfilled, demands that the privilege sought for shall not 
contravene any existing right based upon the known application of 
industrial powers and processes. In other words, it grants a mono- 
poly to the first applicant. Other persons may have discovered and 
elaborated the same process, but the privilege is bestowed on the 
earliest to ask for it. By a perfectly independent train of thought, 
another person may have discovered simultaneously exactly the same 
utility, but he has been last in the race, and he must forego his 
natural privilege of labour; and the consumer, whom nobody even 
in these days of free trade seems to think deserving of much 
consideration, has to bear the charges of the sole and protected 
producer. 


IV. 


It is the custom of those who defend the existing practice, to say 
that they do not claim a patent for principles, but for the application 
of principles. But a principle without an instance, is a logical 
absurdity. People discover the principles of physical science—the 
groundwork of all material utilities, from the observation of facts ; 
and the inventor of a principle is generally at a long interval from 
the observer of those facts which are turned to marketable con- 
veniences. The largest inductions of physical science have been 
made long after the facts from which these inductions are derived 
have been familiar processes. 

But even if one allows the distinction between a principle and a 
process, it is not difficult to see how unequally favourable the law is 
- to inventors. A man who discovers a mechanical contrivance which 
a hundred men could as well have invented as himself, and which 
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many frequently do inyent, either simultaneously or speedily, is pro- 
tected against them and the public; while another man who devises 
some plan which is equally, perhaps far more useful to society, and 
which is as much the result of thought, anxiety, and risk, as the 
process of any mechanician, has no such protection awarded him. If 
the laws were consistent, such a person should be protected equally ; 
and the natural consequence that everybody would be protected 
against everybody, and that everybody would have special rights in 
common powers against everybody else, would bring about a fatal 
isolation of interests, or what is more likely, a compulsory regulation 
of these peculiar claims. The difference, if any, can only be one of 
degree. 

The principle on which Mr. Mudie’s circulating library is founded, 
is that of furnishing a succession of books at easy rates to sub- 
scribers. But the pains, the thought, the anxiety, the risk at which 
this principle was carried out, were as well defined and elaborate a 
process, as any which ever afforded the fulfilment of the day dreams 
of inventors,—steady demand at arbitrary prices. Mr. Mudie has no 
patent in his process, and is subject, no doubt, to active competition 
on the very plan which he elaborated. 

Again, the projectors of the London and Westminster Bank had 
a principle, that of furnishing a system which should afford peculiar 
advantages to the banking public. Unless I am misinformed, the 
process by which they attracted custom, was that of offering interest 
on deposits, and trading on the difference between the rate allowed 
and the market rate of discount. The process was novel; the risk 
great; the calculations necessary, were wide, precise, and minute. 
They got no patent, but great hostility from a patented monopoly, the 
Bank of England, and from the jealous alarms of the private banks. 
Now they have abundant, if we can trust rumour, too abundant 
imitators. 

It may be said that if the law fails to protect one set of industrial 
processes, it should not the less protect others. Not so, however, 
if they are precisely the same in character. Would the advocates 
of patents insist that such inventors as I have indicated, should 
have the sole privilege of their processes? They should do so in 
order to be consistent. 


V. 


Some persons—there are names of great worth among them—have 
suggested that a board should be constituted which should determine 
the utility of patents, and award premiums or prizes for inventions 
of manifest utility. It is a sufficient answer to such a scheme, that 
both inventors and the public would view such a board with the 
greatest suspicion. It might be composed of two elements; a jury 
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of the public: or a council of inventors ; who must be successful or 
they would be sure to condemn alien projects; who must not be 
successful, or they would be sure to deny merit to alien inventions ; or 
lastly a board of permanent officers. It is difficult to see which 
alternative would most certainly develope gigantic jobs. 

But even if they were ever so just and ever so wise, what utilities 

should they further? Are they to confine themselves to an estimate 
of the public utility of a mechanical contrivance, or to extend it to 
the utilities of a well devised circulating library, or a sagacious 
banking system? Nay more, are they not on the hypothesis of the 
public good, to accord the benefit to all schemes which have as their 
foundation a considerable public service? If so, Government will go 
far beyond the limits which we have assigned it in this country, and 
take upon itself the functions of a Providence special and almost 
Divine. 
Mr. Erskine Clark, of Derby, has had before him in common 
with many worthy persons a great wish to discover the way in which 
habits of thrift may have scope given them among the poor. His 
process, and it is very elaborate, though very effective, is a penny 
bank. J know no patentee who has a greater right to consideration 
from a council of equity, appointed to interpret the utility of a 
process than this gentleman has. But I should be very much 
surprised to see the committee of the British Association recognize 
these claims. 

But the bargain of the inventor with the public, is thoroughly 
one-sided. If it be his interest to keep his secret, he infallibly does 
so, not so much from the cause that a patent is expensive, as because it 
is his interest. What he demands is the right of monopoly against 
the public, provided that he chooses to take the public into his 
counsels. It is perfectly true, indeed it is insisted on by the 
advocates of the rights of invention, that nothing can compel him 
to disclose his discovery. Does he ever do so except on the ground 
that the profits of the monopoly would be more valuable than the 
profits of the secret ? | 

The wretched impostors who traffic in the follies and weaknesses, 
and sometimes the vices of their fellow-men, the vendors or inventors 
of what are called patent medicines, never I believe communicate 
their valuable secrets to the public. By a very just and wise judg- 
ment, the occupier and advertiser of a nostrum, is branded by the 
medical profession with the name of a quack. I know no occupation 
in which perseverance and careful observation, and laborious thought 
are more lavishly given than in the medical profession, there is none 
certainly which entertains so sound a contempt for the inventor and 
monopolist of a specific, none so ready to communicate its dis- 
coveries, 
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There are other parties too who decline the advantage of a patent 
right, and who are of a far more useful and genial turn than the patent 
medicine vendor. I hope I shall not in so grave a society as this be 
thought anything but serious when I say that that there are very few 
among us who have not experienced the pleasurable emotions which 
Messrs. Lea and Perrin’s ingenious combination called Worcester 
sauce imparts to the eating of cold mutton. But these inventors are 
content with the public judgment, are satisfied with the profits which 
their extended trade gives them, and are willing to abide by competi- 
tion. And this is only one among very many of the cases in which 
the inventor has exercised his undoubted privilege of vending a 
product, the process of which is a secret. Yet, to be consistent, the 
advocates of a patent system, if they affect to consider the interests 
of the public, should maintain that the process of all inventions 
should be disclosed ; not that a discretion should be given to inventors, 
whether the public will or not, of claiming a monopoly according to 
their own pleasure, or of keeping their secret.- 

I cannot therefore discern a single characteristic in mechanical 
inventions which constitutes a claim to the distinctive features of 
property. As regards the public, I find that the purchase of articles 
really useful, is burdened with the charge of the capital sunk in the 
legal and other fees of the Patent Office, in the necessity laid upon 
it to compensate the particular expenses of the particular patentee 
(and his proofs of discovery or adaptation may have been difficult, 
while another man’s may have been easy), and by whatever charges 
besides his vantage ground over other inventors may afford him to 
exact from the public. And I can quite conceive it possible that he 
may be a grievous hindrance to other inventors, without being able 
to reap much advantage himself, in the same way as a person who 
had gained a right to occupy an apple stall in the midst of a crowded 
thoroughfare would be to traffic and passengers. Nor do vague and 
angry declarations that invention is property, and the lavish use of 
the expressions, “ pirate” and “ pilfer,’” and “stealing the fruit of 
“other men’s minds”’ and labour, prove more than that certain per- 
sons gain an advantage, rightly or wrongly, which they wish to keep. 
Heonomists are well aware of how freely terms of reproach have been 
lavished on those who have successfully proved economical necessities, 
and are not the less aware of the duty laid upon them by the abstract 
study of this science, that they should do their best in protecting 
as far as they can the interests of the general public, z. e. the interest 
of the consumers. It is needless to say that this protection consists 
generally in saving him from those friends, who affecting to consider 
his interest, are really advancing what they know to be their own. 
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There are persons indeed who make no small gain out of this facility 
for petrifying the natural powers and processes of the human mind, 
or at the best for diverting it from obvious paths. The fortunate 
purchase of some adaptation of a physical law in mechanics or 
chemistry, will be the foundation of a capitalist’s fortune, the more 
so when, society having established a demand out of some new want, 
he is the lucky winner of the privilege of supply by mere priority 
of application. There are persons too who are misled with the hopes 
of successful invention, and who, possessed by the familiar spirit of 
adventurers, are thoroughly intoxicated with the dreams which 
the ever varying romance of patent privileges engenders. To 
such persons, the loss of the dream is as great a loss as that 
of profit to others. And there are, I do not intend the state- 
ment to be invidious, a certain number of professional persons, to 
whom the agency, the advocacy, and the impeachment of patent 
claims are the source of professional distinction and pecuniary 
emolument. But it does not seem that these interests should stand 
in the way of a critical inquiry into the rationale of the privileges 
they are founded on, or that the existence of a legal right should be 
construed as though it were a natural and equitable one. 

It is said that the legalizing of patent privilege is a direct 
stimulus to invention. I will not delay on the question as to 
whether the legislative aids of bounties or protection, are, or ever 
will be safe and healthy motives to industrial processes. In the 
abstract, all economists I believe are convinced that they are nuga- 
tory, mischievous, unwholesome. ‘The history of trade and of prices 
is full of evidence to the generally evil effects of such external] aids. 
A tolerably large acquaintance with the history of prices, convinces 
the author of this paper that the rule has no exception. If particular 
eases can be defended, they must be defended on a particular showing 
and on special grounds. Nor is the defence that under such a 
system as that which has prevailed in this country, great industrial 
energies and vast comparative wealth have been evoked and accumu- 
lated worth a serious reputation, nor even a passing notice, if one 
did not remember how inveterate is the fallacy of post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. 


VIL. 


The real question is to be settled by the judgment of experts, and 
the practical working of the patent laws on inventors. It is to be 
admitted that the first of these tests is of a very various kind, and 
it must be allowed that a decision on the second, as English industry 
has constantly laboured under the disadvantage, or if it sounds better, 
been sustained by the protection of the law, is speculative. 

The classical authority on the object, and the working of the 
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patent laws, is the evidence in the report of the Lord’s Committee, 
in 1851. A considerable portion of the evidence is relative to certain 
provisions in certain bills, then before the Houses of Parliament, but 
not a little information, and.of the most important kind on the 
general operation of a system which proposes to stimulate invention 
by defending it, and to reward discoveries and inventions of a partic- 
ular kind by a monopoly of sale, is to be found in the report in 
question. ig, 

As may be expected, the evidence and the opinions given by the 
different witnesses, are of a very conflicting character. Some treat 
the rights of inventors as among the sacred kinds of property, and 
that any invasion accorded to the public to appropriate ‘“ inventions 
“which result from the labour of inventors,’ would be logically 
‘extended to the results of any other class of human labour,” that 
is to say, that the plan by which A makes a machine 1s ipso facto as 
much property as the machine itself. Again that the recognition of 
patent rights is part of the “broad principle of recognizing honesty 
‘“ by discouraging piracy,’ by which I conclude is meant piracy in 
the general sense. These are the views of Mr. Cole. 

Others on the other hand are wholly averse to the continuance of 
patents in whole or in part. One witness avows his conviction that at 
present the patent law “ discourages” inventions, for that while it 
appears to offer protection and ultimate gain to parties who are 
inventors, it leads to a considerably smaller number of inventions than 
would otherwise be brought out for the benefit of the public, and he 
believes that practically it involves very great loss upon the class of 
inventors as a body, a loss which he thinks they could not sustain, if 
there were no patents or no exclusive privileges at all granted to 
them. And the same witness enters into an elaborate account of 
the way in which the principle of granting patents affects the energies 
of inventors, and impliedly the rights of mankind to the accumula- 
tions of past knowledge, and the legitimate and necessary inferences 
of natural reason, stimulated by ordinary and common economical 
forces. Again the same witness avows his conviction, that the 
abolition of the whole patent system would be “an immense benefit 
“ to the country, and a very great benefit to that important class of 
“men whom we call inventors, who are at present ruined, and their 
“ families ruined, and who are, he believes, a great injury to society.” 
The witness is Sir Isambard Brunel. 

It is invidious and indeed impossible to determine the compara- 
tive value of contradictory opinions on questions of fact, and questions 
of effect, especially in cases where the natural force of conflicting 
authorities is very great. I say natural, for there.can be no reason 
to conceive that Mr. Cole’s prejudices or interests would have led 
him to combat what I conceive are the interests of the public, or that 
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Sir Isambard Brunel was likely to decline or disdain a legal protec- 
tion which he might have thought just and expedient. I confess to 
_ holding the expressed opinions of patent agents, of barristers whose 
practice is specially concerned with patent causes, and of that 
important class of men who are continually advocating their own 
capacities, and underrating the judgment of the public as to the 
utility of their discoveries, in slighter respect. And I do so, not 
from any wish to throw any doubt on their integrity or conscientious- 
ness, but because we must needs, as such, dispute the conclusions 
with which habit and custom, and the general conservatism of men’s 
minds on the special method of their special occupation, are apt to 
control their judgment. 

Hvidence for and against any patent system at all, might be 
multiplied out of the report to which I have alluded. It is needless 
however in the existence of such a record; and the study of it may be 
commended to those who, having the interest of the public, and of all 
who can claim a real or supposed property before them, wish to give 
a true deliverance on this question, the gravity of which if one 
considers either public interests, or at the least the position in which 
the contingent occupiers of patent rights are placed, cannot be 
exaggerated. Itis not I think invidious to say that the mass of 
affirmative evidence is on the side of the doubtful, of the negative 
on that of the independent witnesses. Nor is the supposed right of 
the inventor much helped by its supporters, when the evidence of 
those who discuss the best way in which it may be secured in the 
patent office, is contrasted. Some advocate a cheap system of patents, 
and declare that the real harm to inventors arises from the charge 
which is levied on the process of security. With those who hold 
that invention is property, such a view is logically necessary. To 
put capricious charges upon the right of claiming one’s own, is the 
worst wrong to which the holder of property can be subjected. It is 
difficult however for such reasoners to meet the objection urged by 
the opponents of a cheap patent system. It is said, and one cannot 
see how such a statement can be gainsaid, that a ready and cheap 
method of patenting would give such an opportunity for encroach- 
ment on the processes of invention and adaptation, as would bring 
all improvement in a very short time to a dead lock. If in fact inven- 
tion is property, it should be vindicated cheaply and rapidly. If it 
be vindicated cheaply and rapidly, there is and can be no limit to the 
hindrance which inventors may put upon other peoples energies, and 
by implication on the increase of national wealth. 


VITI. 


I have hitherto considered this question from the view of public 
interest, from what appears to me to be the case in relation to the 
VOL. XXVI. PART II. L 
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public, who are deprived of a right on the plea that a stronger right 
may be urged against them. But the condition of the imventor, of 
the nominal plaintiff, the John Doe of the patent laws, demands 
some notice, even on the plea of humanity and pity. 

Most persons I believe, even those who advocate most strongly 
the extension of facilities beyond those afforded at present for the 
protection of inventors interests, concur in recognising that he rarely 
gets a return even for his actual expenses in adapting his invention 
to immediate use. He is stimulated by the promises of protection 
held out to him by the law, to devote great time, and not a little 
money to the dangerous pursuit of contingent profit ; of all specula- 
tions his is the most precarious. or natural reasons, the occasional 
success of some one man, who either in his own person, or far more 
frequently in the person of an assignee of the invention, the capitalist 
who gets the benefit of the monopoly for some small consideration ; 
is sure to call into activity a host of speculations which connot in the 
nature of things be any profit by their appropriation, however 
grievous an inconvenience they may be in the cause of mechanical 
or other improvements. A mere inventor is strongly infected with 
the spirit of gambling, and open to the worst misfortunes which can 
ensue from such spirit. Nay, he is more habie to the most dangerous 
forms of this mental disorder, because gamblers are more or Jess open 
to reasonings from the doctrine of chances and the occurrence of 
events as well as to the information they may get from the judgment 
of others, while the inventor, like the poet of the satirist, is ordinarily 
the prey of his own self love, and is the worst possible judge of the 
weak side in his specialty. I believe that there are more men 
ruined in the law courts out of patent cases, and in the exciting and 
dangerous visions which these legal privileges afford them than by 
almost any among the stimulants to unreasoning cupidity. Some 
indeed among those who have had experience of how dubious is the 
boon which the patent office affords them, are thoughtful enough to 
avow their distrust in all its presumed advantages; and, like the 
wise man of old, decline the box of Pandora, the worst among the 
congregated evils of which is perhaps the hope which is left at the 
bottom. 

Most of the best inventions we are told are the work of mechanics. — 
It is easy to see why this is. The labourer is principally urged, and 
the law is a fundamental one in economics, to get the greatest pos- 
sible result with the least possible expenditure of force or labour. 
It is only in a more remote degree that the capitalist, the producer, 
is urged by the same motive. His wish is to get the largest amount 
of produce possible, out of the least expenditure of capital. The 
interest of the mechanic in an invention which shortens labour is 
immediate, of a capitalist indirect. To adopt the invention is often 
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an affair of cost, of risk, of substitution. Now as the mechanic is 
the natural inventor, and the capitalist is naturally slow to accept 
inventions, the makers of a system which shall give the inventor a 
position hostile to the employer of labour, impedes, or at least post- 
pones, that healthy relation which should subsist between the 
employer of skilled labour—and the faculty of imvention or adapta- 
tion differs only in degree from that of other skilled labour—and 
the labourer himself. If no patent laws existed, it would be to the 
interest of the capitalist to develop and reward the skill of those 
whom he employs. 

I have heard reasonings similar to those which I have alleged, 
used by capitalists in the largest sense of the word, where occupation 
induces them to purchase inventions, and who are forced to secure 
all adaptations out of the competition to which they are subject. 
And it will be found in the volume of evidence to which I have 
referred, that several of the witnesses believe that a fuller reward to 
invention, and even a more healthy and regular stimulus would be 
accorded to this particular capacity, if no law interposed between 
the supply of the inventor and the demand of the capitalist. 

That almost all the benefits, the solid advantages of protected 
invention are reaped by capitalists who have not invented themselves, 
or have done so in very small degree, is generally admitted. To 
such persons it may be that the abolition of patent rights would be 
a comparative loss. J say it may be, for it is not wholly certain. 
The opportunities for vexatious prosecution for piracy, or for in- 
fringement of rights, are so multitudinous, that the purchaser of an 
invention pretty surely learns that like the Bedouin, every man’s 
hand is against him. How far the risk of infringement diminishes 
the payment which is made to the inventor, I cannot say, certainly 
it should do so; and certainly the labour of discovering whether a 
man’s bond fide invention has not been appropriated by some other 
boné fide inventor, or even, as in the story told by Mr. Woodcroft, 
was not originally the property of Hero of Alexandria; is neces- 
sarily to be set off against the price which is procured from the 
capitalist. It can be no light thing to make a long and weary search 
through nearly 40,000 patents, specified with more or less exactness. 

If, however, it be a mere question for capitalists, if the inventor 
after all gets the fox’s, and the capitalist the lion’s share, it is still 
less a question of sympathy and right. It is still more reduced to 
the lowest conception of a monopoly. Nay, the claim urged upon 
the public is a fiction in which the nominal plaintiff is the inventor, 
but the real one is a speculative capitalist. 

T shall not detain the Society long with the argument that the 
disclosure of the invention compensates for the monopoly of the 
patentee. The reasoning is, as I have said, one-sided, because 
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the inventor is at liberty to retain as well as to disclose his inven- 
tion. No one can call that a fair bargain which is voluntary on one 
side, and involuntary on the other. General grants, by a wholesome 
provision of law, are void: and by equal reason, contracts which are 
commenced and carried out without the ipso facto consent of any - 
among the parties interested, would, I imagine, receive no mercy at 
the hands of lawyers, as they would deserve none in the judgment 
of moralists. 

Even, however, if the bargain be made consciously, it may be a 
very bad bargain, and therefore a very inexpedient one. Any claim 
to an invasion on the liberty of others, is on its trial. Even mere 
contracts of a voluntary kind may be rescinded, if no value is 
received by one of the contracting parties. And I imagine, that in 
natural justice, the right of bond jfide invention subsequent to 
another invention which has been patented, is at least equal. A 
man may at least pay off a prior mortgage with the produce of 
another mortgage on better terms. Not indeed, that it is politic to 
rescind voluntary contracts, even though they are in themselves 
inexpedient. But it is one thing to stand by the consequences of 
one’s own acts, another to endure the principle that one should be 
for ever bound to the performance of similar acts. It is, therefore, 
perhaps worth while to point out in what the service of an inventor 
differs from the service of one who has an admitted claim to part of 
the produce of future industry. 

Guarantees given for advances made to the community for the 
public service, have their foundation in natural justice. At the 
crisis, the community, anxious for self-preservation, and judging that 
the contract into which it enters is as much a prospective as an 
immediate benefit, mortgages its industry for a loan. It may be that 
it was inexpedient to create such a mortgage, it may be that it was 
unjust to posterity, which, nevertheless, receives a far larger bene- 
ficial inheritance from a previous generation, than it does obligations; 
but the contract was for a real, limitable, tangible value received. 
But no such proffer is made by the inventor. He claims that you 
shall take—not his money or his money’s worth—but his priority of 
discovery ; and he does not make terms with you by competition, or 
at your discretion, but demands that you shall tax yourselves for a — 
definite period at his discretion and for his interest. The very right 
that he arrogates, is an acknowledgment that some one else, or may 
be yourself, could have supplied equally well with him. - He denies 
the right of competition, and he even takes away the right of choice. 

There is one point which I may briefly advert to in connection 
with the presumed originality of patented inventions. Inexpe- 
rienced persons are so startled with the novelty of processes and the 
magnitude of results on these special kinds of human intelligence 
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which are made the subjects of legal monopoly, that they are apt to 
conceive that some transcendental and almost supernatural energy 
must have been the origin of these industrial processes. But to 
those who are moderately acquainted with facts, the chief utilities 
which have been patented, appear to be what they really are, little 
more than common place calculations. I have heard an eminent 
advocate of the patent system avow that the claims of the patentee 
are far more founded on laborious adaptation than on splendid dis- 
covery. And if this be the case, as I believe it almost invariably is, 
the argument is driven back again to the position which I laid down 
in an early part of this paper, that the system at present in existence 
gives a special privilege to some kinds of laborious adaptation, and 
denies it to others. 


IX. 


The Society will probably recognise that in what I have alleged 
I have confined my observations to patents properly so called, and 
have omitted all mention of copyrights. Still less have I entered on 
the criticism of another class of interests which is fundamentally 
connected with this subject, the prudence and economical defence of 
endowments. I cannot, at present, even for the briefest time dwell 
on the latter. I only mention the case, that I may not be supposed 
to have ignored it; and I may perhaps conclude this paper, in which 
I have already trespassed a long while on your patience, by pointing 
out what occurs to me as a radical distinction between copy and 
patent rights. And in so doing, | may perhaps say that I believe 
myself to be quit, in so far as I may be an author, of any profound 
belief that the compositions of my pen, will possess any saleable 
merit; and that, therefore, if I seem to defend the rights of authors, 
I do so with none of that animus which I have ventured to suggest 
is a leading principle with inventors. 

There are, at least, two characteristic forms of copyright. The 
one is in books, by which I mean generally, literary compositions, 
the other is in patterns. With respect to the former of these, it is 
manifest that they partake far more of the nature of property than 
inventions do, from the fact that they are capable of distinct appro- 
priation and limitation. There is nothing, as I have said before, to 
hinder any two persons from making simultaneously the same dis- 
covery of the same process; as a matter of fact, it is, I believe, the 
case that nearly all the most important discoveries in mechanical and 
cognate processes, have been made simultaneously. That the same 
circumstance is not known to have happened in all cases, is due, I 
imagine, quite as much to the legal position of the first appropriator, 
as to any special gift or power which the appropriator in question 
has possessed. A second person makes as bond fide a discovery as 
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the first, but finds that the privilege of production has been antici- 
pated, and therefore has no opportunity of publishing the fact of his 
invention. 

But the case is far different with literary compositions. No two 
persons could have, independently of each other, written the same 
book. No law could give any author a privilege over materials and 
methods. What it does allow is, that having used the materials of 
thought and association, a particular person should have a special 
property in the result, and a privilege of reproducing copies of that 
result. And it is, I conclude, because it is a moral impossibility that 
any two persons should have several and joint ownership in the 
same words, thoughts, expressions, or could contend with each other 
as to who it was that first composed a particular volume, that the 
law of copyright stands ona far surer basis of natural right, than 
the law which protects inventors. A book fulfils the conditions of 
property, an invention does not. The property in a book is a pro- 
perty in a product, in a mechanical or similar invention in a process. 

No one could be aggrieved or anticipated by the fact that 
Mr. Dickens wrote the “ Pickwick Papers,’ or Mr. Tennyson the 
“Tdylls of the King,’ or Mr. Mill the “ Elements of Political 
“Economy.” Indeed the first named author furnishes an apt illus- 
tration of the difference between a process and a product. One 
element of the success of the “ Pickwick Papers,’’? however small an 
element of success it may have been, was the issue of the novel in 
successive numbers. ‘This in a mechanical invention might have 
been patented, in a literary production could not be. Of course 
Mr. Dickens was imitated, or in the language of patentees, his 
process was pirated, and the serial system, as applied to works, 
became a common method of publication. 

It may be, moreover, in the public interest that a sole privilege 
of publishing certain works should, under certain conditions, be 
eranted to certain parties. But they should represent opposing 
interests, and therefore the principle of competition; they should 
not be compelled to pay office fees for their privilege of sale, and 
not thereupon be obliged to load the purchaser with the interest 
of capital expended in such a fashion; and they should, being 
responsible by their position and credit, be likely to reproduce 
correct as well as cheap copies of the works in which they have a 
privilege. This is, I believe, the economical defence of the privilege 
of printing Bibles, possessed by the Universities and Queen’s 
printers. 

Again, it is I believe, in the interest of the public that a different 
protection should be accorded to works of art and belles lettres, than 
ought to be granted to mechanical processes. The latter are solely 
relative, or almost always relative to material utilities. In such cases 
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the correspondence of supply and demand is generally immediate. 
_ Nay, the invention itself is ordinarily subsequent to a pressing 
demand for the convenience or utility afforded. But literary com- 
positions generally are, and almost always affect to be, part of the 
process of national education. In the education of a people, the 
supply of material long precedes the demand for the thing. And yet 
the most valuable forms of literature are seldom, even under the pro- 
tection of copyright, a source of much gain to authors, those works I 
mean which are of a solid and enduring kind; while the most lucrative 
kinds of composition, as one is informed, those which appear in 
serials, rarely need, from their perishable and temporary character, 
any protection at all. If, however, it could be shown that the pro- 
tection of copyright is any stimulus to education by books, the 
advantage gained by the public in their composition, is a fair set off 
against the sole right of sale by the inventor; that right of sale 
being limited to the impression of a particular form of words, not 
being hampered by any ambiguity, and not being, except in very rare 
cases, a possible material for litigation. 

_ The same reasoning, though with far less force, applies to copy- 
right in patterns. It is not likely that two persons should invent 
the same pattern. It is doubtful whether any serious injury could 
be done to the draughtsman and the purchaser of his design, by its 
being copied. At any rate, that which I have heard many patentees 
allege, that priority in the market,—which any man may procure,— 
is a far more important element of success than priority of privilege 
in sale, applies with greater force to the invention of designs than to 
that of patented processes. Besides, the principle of the protection of 
patterns is very clearly allied to that of the protection accorded to 
trademarks. I fully admit that the copying of a trademark with a 
view which such a copy would generally have, is an offence of the 
same nature with forgery, and is not very far removed in point of 
turpitude, from the worst forms of that offence, is as serious an 
inconvenience to the public, and should be checked by stringent 
penalties. 

The strongest case which can be, I believe, made out for protec- 
tion to a quasi literary property, is that alleged in favour of 
engravers as against photographic copies of their originals. One 
may indeed doubt whether a photographic copy can ever be so exact 
as to deceive the eyes of such moderately practised persons as are 
purchasers of engravings. But if as is avowed, the free power of 
copying engravings in this manner would annihilate the art of 
engraving, and with it of course the power of making photographs 
of such works of art as are represented in engravings, a very reason- 
able plea for protection is set up, on the ground of the public 
interest. If the value of the engraving, however, consists in the 
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mere quality of rarity, it is a mere pabulum to contemptible 
vanity. 

In conclusion, I have only to excuse myself for oceupying so 
much of the Society’s time in stating what are after all to most of 
you, I doubt not, very debatable positions. I called attention to the 
subject at the meeting of the British Association, at Manchester, in 
the year 1861, chiefly because I thought that a number of resolu- 
tions in favour of patents had been carried in an objectionable 
manner at a meeting of the Mechanical Section of that Society, that 
is, before parties who are prima facie interested in the maintenance, 
and even the extension, of the present system. From a report issued 
by the Inventors’ Institution, which has been forwarded me since 
this paper was written, I see that the condition of patentees is to 
outward appearance, at least, vastly like that which has been recog- 
nised from time to time as characteristic of most protected interests, 
that of chronic lamentation ; to the effect that existing guarantees are 
insufficient or delusive, and that larger measures of protection, easier 
processes of appropriation are necessary for the due development of 
patent rights. I see, too, that the authors of this report assume that 
literary works and inventive adaptations are identical in their nature, 
with singular simplicity assert a parallel between the copyright of a 
stupid book and the petrifaction of a mechanical process, and seem 
to hold that the patentee “stamps his thoughts on matter,’’ whereas 
the more natural metaphor is that of planting his hoof upon mind. 

The time is, I believe, long past in which the assertions of a 
privilege, however inveterate and traditional it may have become, are 
sufficient to establish a right. Without affecting to reconstruct 
society, thinkers in all branches of human knowledge, are more and 
more bent on investigating the principles on which social practices 
are founded. <A long and large induction from the facts of history, 
and a corresponding experience in the working of political and 
economical causes, but lately accepted, have taught people how fully 
a wide observation becomes the refutation of a narrow one. One 
by one the cherished methods of our forefathers, after ages of loss, 
vexation, and disappointment, have been abandoned for the broad 
principles of spontaneous action and public utility. Those among | 
us who were spectators or combatants in those economical battles 
which have characterised our civil history during the last forty years, 
know how grave and solemn were the appeals to tradition, and 
custom, and right; how gloomy were the prophecies of impending 
ruin; how coarse were the accusations of self interest and dishonesty, 
which even good men, the maintainers of the ancient system, uttered 
against the sagacious advocates of change. All men now allow the 
benefits of these fundamental alterations. Not indeed that the work 
of economical reform is ended, it is hardly more than begun. The 
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economist will probably, for a long time hence, be constrained to do 
battle against that protective instinct, which has been so long the 
enemy of mankind, and which seems, as successive enlightenment 
and broader experience narrows its powers of mischief, to get more 
cunning and plausible in defence of the fragments of its prerogative. 


[The average number of patents taken out for ten years, 1838-47, 
in the United Kingdom, was 680 annually ; of that number 450 were 
English, 157 Scotch, and 73 Irish patents. During the decade a 
marked increase in the number passed is noticeable. Comparing the 
first and the last year, the figures stand thus,—England, 407—498 ;* 
Scotland, 133168; Ireland 64—76. What was the cost of obtain- 
ing a patent before the amendment of the Patent Law took place, it 
is not now easy to learn; but all that is officially known of the fees 
then payable is given in Table 1 (Appendix). The present scale of 
charges is set out in Table II (Appendix). Some further statistics 
of patents are shown by the next statement in the Appendix 
(Table III). There, under the head of ‘ Applications for Provisional 
“ Protection,” the same tendency to increase is observable. The 
number returned against 1858 is excessive, from the cause stated on 
the table. In 1854, the numbers were 2,764, and in 1861, they rose to 
3,276. But much greater equality is seen in the number of patents 
actually passed during those years. A petition for provisional pro- 
tection costs 5/.; but upwards of 1,000 inventors, real or imaginary, 
annually take this preliminary step and proceed no further. This 
sanguine portion of the population thus throw away 5,000l. a-year 
upon their schemes. Of every three inventors who propose to them- 
selves the protection of a patent, only ¢wo obtain it. The uniformity 
of this ratio, since 1854, considering how small are the numbers, is 
remarkable.—Ep., 8S. J.] 


* House of Commons Paper, No. 23, Patents for Inventions, Sess. 1849. 
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Tasie I.—Statement of the Number of Parents GRantED, under the Old Patent Laws, in 
the Unirep Kinepom, during the Years 1845-6-7 ; and of the Fuxs received by each 
Public Officer in respect of the same. | 




















Number of Patents Total Amount of Fees and Emoluments Received 
Granted. in respect of Patents Sealed and Completed. 
Offices. 7 ——_ —_———| 
1845. | 1846. | 1847. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
ENGLAND— 2° .ed.| thee ae 4 
Attorney and Solicitor- 9% ay vie = 
General * wens } ne ) 
Great Seal Patent Office .| 575 | 494 | 498 110,481 5 8] 9,229 6 8} 9,327 13 2 
Home Office— 
English patents............ 575 494 | 498 {10,838 15 - |} 9,311 18 —| 9,387 6 = 
ODBC sa © saastowaen 205 178 168 [-3,582" 7° 6° 3,10 TP =) 27939 16 @ 
Trish jah Wh tose 99 89 74 759 16 6 683: 1.6 567 19 = 
Privy, seal Ome ie .tsivvis 582t| 493) 498T 1)3,218 3 — ). 2,608 11 -—:)..2,627 18 =& 
Signet es, wm 575 | 494. | 498 $3,118 16 4) 26006 6.104 2,695 aa 
IRELAND {— 
Chief Secretary’s Office 99 89 74.4 2114 18 9°} b883° 10. 6s ifs G6 


ge ee oor 99 89 74 | 4,125 - -—| 3,708 6 8 | 3,083 6 &% 
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Great Seal Patent Office 99 89 74. 41,020.95 961 10 —- iio 15-38 


SCOTLAND Qo coAgeavsssssetncsdtess 205 178 168 _ oat = 











—_——— 


Total ssoccciidta) 879) 1 76lols 340-1 39,259, .12 1-2 134108 2 otalae,e77. 2am 








* The fees payable on all patents passing through the Attorney and Solicitor-General’s Offices 
are 4/. 4s. for the report, and 5/. for signing the Bill; the particulars as to the amount received in 
the required period cannot be furnished. 

+ The number of patents which pass the Privy Seal may vary from the number which have 
passed the Great Seal; instruments sometimes not being completed. 

t In addition to the fees payable on patents in Ireland, the sum of 14/. 8s. 6d. is payable to 
the English officers on each patent, viz., to the Home Office, and for stamp 9/. 3s. 6d.; to the 
Irish Office, 27. 2s., and to the Clerks of the Signet, 31. 3s. ; 

§ No account of the amount of fees received on patents is given in the Return, but the fees 
payable are stated to be:—1. At the Chancery Office, 25/. —-s. 74d., whereof, prior to 31st Sep- 
tember, 1847, 21/. 19s. 83d. was paid into Her Majesty’s Treasury, and 31. -s. 11d. to the officers 
in Chancery; and subsequent to 31st September, 1847, 24/. 8s. 74d. to the Treasury, and 12s. to 
the officers in Chancery. 2. At the office of the Great Seal, 147. 19s. 53d.; of which 14/. 12s. 94d. 
is paid into the Treasury, and 6s. 8d. for box and wax. 3. At the Lord Advocate’s Office, 
41. 4s.; 31. 3s. to the Lord Advocate, and 17. 1s. to his Secretary. 

Note.—Abstracted from House of Commons Paper, No. 457, Letters Patent. Sess. 1847-8. 
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TaBie I1.—Statement of all Fes and Stamp Dutiss in liew of Fees paid 
in the Untrep Kinepom, for passing Patents of Invention under the 
Patent Law Amendment Act of 1852 (15 and 16 Vict., cap. 83), and 
under the Act to substitute Stamps for Fees (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 5), 
from the 1st October, 1852, to 31st December, 1853. — 





Total Cost to 











Number. Designation of Process. Cost of Each. the 
4 Patentees. 
fee a; x 
4,256 Petitions for grants of letters patents ...) 5 - -— 21,280 
Notices of intention to proceed with Peano: ee 
MOF H AP PRICALLOM go csesuks cag abhos soads Beds Sustoeceuens 49935 
190 Notices of objection to grant....... cee 2- - 380 
224.20 Wrartamtio for patents oireiicccscisedsseesecs & ot = 12,100 
2,384 RARE ESISCRL Cs 5 <.,,cy aioe Aha srsiseniecs dusea seven doses 5 = = 11,920 
2,136 Specticattons MEd! £5, sonmsdhordpovnnmes Zenit Sh des 10,680 
Entries of assignments of patents and 
273 { NGOMEESS Asai iiss wists spiysdin tensor ee oe 
1,500 Searches and inspections © ...........1..cses00s. - 1 - 75 
Extension* of English patents to Ire- 
— LTT) CARP erpe Ret ee cede oe te ae Me i eens: ik 
Extension* of English patents to Scot- 
520 Mee N bisa baile hacia saci ASE aT seo dda } Ae 840 
Trish and Scotch patents extended* to 
GAME eccrine conan tera avaies i 613 4 1 33 
5625 Folios Of. 0166, COPIES, .sccssousos sivas nssasdinavsenes - - 2 47 


| EOC ree ccatincgn cap haao est dea nets — 72,941 


* The 53rd section of the Act applied only to such patents as had passed under 
the old law, and on which the specification had not been enrolled. The old law 
allowed six months from the date of the patent for the enrolment of the specifica- 
tion, therefore no extended patents have-been passed since the 31st March, 1853. 

Jote.—Abstracted from the First Report of the Commissioners of Patents. 
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Tasre I11.—Statement of the Number of Applications for Provistona 
Prorecrion of Patents, and of the Number of Parunts Passep ; of the 
Number of Srrecirications Finep; and of the Number of Applications 
Larsep or Forrerrep in the Unrrep Kinapom during Nine Years ; 
together with the Amount of Stamp Duties Paid on Patents. 




















Applications Number Number of Applications Amount of 
Year. for Provisional | of Patents Specifications Lapsed or Se 
Protection. Passed. Filed. Forfeited.* | Passing Patents. 
£ 

BOOT pciecex 4,256 3,099 2,136 115d 72,911 
COA  Tieeasenans 2,764 1,876 1,828 888 53,030 
Ga cclevorskas 2,958 2,044 1,989 914 73,582 
VSG ties scct 3,106 2,094 2,048 1,012 91,116 
Sy hae eee 33200 2,028 1,976 1,172 83,887 
Ge ees 3,007 1,954 1,880 1,047 83,582 
5) en pe ee 3,000 1,976 1,897 1,024 OR 422 
AB Sai sa exvehs 3,196 2,061 1,965 1,135 108,133 
SOE esses: 3,276 2,047 2yO15 1,229 99,979 
DOtal ase 28,763 195179 17,734 9,578 761,342 


* The applicants having neglected to proceed for their patents within six months 
of provisional protection. 

+ For the, fifteen months ended with December, 1853, the business under the 
old Patent Acts was suspended for some time, till the opening of the new office on 
the Ist October, 1852; this caused an extra number of applications to be made in 
the first year. 

Note.—Abstracted from the Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Patents 
for Inventions, made pursuant to the Act 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 83. 
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The TartFFs and TRADE of Various CounTrizs during the last 
Ten Years. By Ricnarp Vaupy, Esq., of the Statistical 
Department, Board of Trade. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Cambridge, in October, 
1862. | 


Upon the occasion of another International Exhibition, the chief 
object of which is to stimulate industry and increase commerce, it 
will be interesting to examine, shortly, the course of commercial 
policy in different countries, and the effect upon international trade 
during the period from 1851 to 1862. England has the first claim to 
our notice, both on account of the advance it has made in liberating 
commerce, and the superior magnitude of its foreign trade. 

Although great modifications were made in the English tariff, in 
the ten years from 1841 to 1851, very considerable remissions and 
reductions of duty have been effected during the ten years ended with 
1862; and two of the greatest commercial reforms, the repeal of 
corn laws and the abolition of the navigation laws, although adopted 
shortly before 1851, have influenced very considerably the commerce 
and condition of the country in the period under consideration. 
Less importance is generally attached to the opening of our trade to 
foreign vessels, than to the repeal or reduction of a duty upon some 
important article of consumption. But an unrestricted command 
of tonnage is an essential element of an extensive foreign trade, and 
the abundant and cheap supply of the national markets is greatly 
dependent upon free navigation. 

The practical benefits resulting from the abolition of the naviga- 
tion laws, are well stated in one of the reports from the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Customs. After mentioning the trouble 
incurred in preventing the violation or evasion of the restrictions 
upon navigation, and the inconvenience and loss of time they occa- 
sioned to merchants, the Commissioners observe “ the whole of these 
“vexatious and complicated restrictions are at length happily 
“ abolished, and it is difficult to say whether the expansion of trade, 
“the interests of shipowners, or the comforts of customs’ officers 
“have been most effectually promoted by the change.”’ The navi- 
gation laws have now been abolished for fully ten years, and in that 
period the British mercantile marine has been largely increased, and 
shows a continued advance in the tonnage employed. In 1851, the 
tonnage of vessels which belonged to the United Kingdom, and 
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were actually employed in the coasting and foreign trades was 
3,360,935 tons; and in 1861 it amounted to 4,359,695. The total 
amount of British tonnage entered and cleared at ports in the United 
Kingdom, with cargoes only, from and to foreign countries, was 
8,535,252 tons in 1851, and 13,149,545 tons in 1861. The foreign 
tonnage shows a considerable increase between 1851 and 1861, and 
the necessity of it is apparent when we find that our imports and 
exports required 13,471,377 tons of shipping in 1851, and 21,924,983 
tons in 1861. | 

The repeal of the corn laws is undoubtedly the most important 
of all our tariff alterations. Whether in its direct operation in 
augmenting the supply of the chief article of food, or in its indirect 
effect upon the extension of manufactures and trade, no change of 
duty can bear comparison with it. The large importation of wheat 
and flour in every year since the repeal of the sliding scale of duties, 
is a proof that the demand is not altogether dependent upon the 
supply of home-grown corn, which is well known to have been much 
increased of late years. The variations in the quantity grown at 
home, affects the demand for foreign corn; but it is, nevertheless, a 
question whether the consumption of foreign corn does not, as a 
rule, depend more upon the power of the people to purchase, rather 
than upon the fluctuation im the yield of home-grown corn. Large 
supplies of foreign corn are sometimes looked upon as a drain upon 
our resources, but they are frequently an evidence of the soundness 
and largeness of the means of the people. Large importations of 
foreign corn are generally coincident with large exports of British 
productions. © 

The very considerable increase in the consumption of foreign 
wheat and flour since the repeal of the corn laws, and the very large 
annual value of that comparatively new article of foreign supply, are 
important proofs of the increased prosperity of the country. From 
1831 to 1840, the average annual consumption of foreign wheat and 
flour was 900,000 quarters, and the value, at the average price of 
British wheat, was 2,520,000/. From 1841 to 1850, the average con- 
_ sumption was 2,600,000 quarters, and the value 6,890,000/. From 
1851 to 1860, 5,000,000 quarters were consumed of the value of 
13,500,000/. The real value of imports was not ascertained at the. 
Custom House before 1854. In the eight years from 1854 to 1861, 
the total real value of foreign wheat and flour retained for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom amounted to 122,000,0002., or about 
154 millions upon an annual average. 

The alterations effected in the British tariff since 1851, have been 
chiefly the removal er reduction of duties sar other important 
articles of food. 

In 1851, the duties upon coffee, sugar, and iti were lowered, 
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involving an estimated reduction of revenue to the extent of 800,000. 
In 1858, customs’ duties were reduced, and one million and a-half of 
revenue given up; nearly one million upon tea, and half a million 
upon butter and cheese, sugar, raisins, and other articles. In 1854, 
the duty upon tea was again diminished, and nearly another million 
of revenue abandoned. But the alteration of the sugar duties in the 
same year, were calculated to produce an additional revenue of 
420,000/. The Russian war necessitated a different policy in the next 
year 1855, when the tea, sugar, and coffee duties were raised to 
obtain an estimated additional revenue of two millions and a-quarter. 
These increased duties were lowered in 1857, entailing a diminution 
of revenue to the extent of 1,600,000/. In 1860, the modifications 
of customs’ duties were very considerable, more so, as regards the 
number of articles dealt with, than in any previous year. ‘The esti- 
mated loss of revenue, by the repeal and reduction of customs’ 
duties in 1860, was 2,840,931/.; an amount only surpassed since 
1840, ia 1842, when 3,617,306/. of revenue were given up, but of 
that sum the reduction upon sugar alone amounted to 2,309,857. 
In 1861, the duties upon wine were further reduced, causing, with 
some other unimportant changes, a loss to the revenue of 279,558/. 
To such an extent have articles of import been relieved of customs’ 
duty in England, that in the British tariff free goods are now the 
rule, and those subject to duty the exception. In 1841, as many as 
1,052 articles, and their subdivisions, were subject to duty, and, in 
1853, duties were levied upon 466 articles. But at the present time 
only 137 articles, and their subdivisions, are charged with duty upon 
importation into the United Kingdom. 

In the eleven years, from 1851 to 1861, after deducting the 
additions, chiefly on account of war, customs’ duties have been 
repealed or reduced, estimated to lower the revenue by very nearly 
five millions. The actual result to the revenue was, however, very 
different, as the total net amount produced by the customs’ duties 
was 20,615,000/. in 1851, and 22,765,3387. in 1861. There was, 
therefore, a positive gain to the revenue of two millions, and a 
recovery of customs’ revenue, after deducting the estimated loss from 
reductions, of rather more than seven millions, or 46 per cent. Of 
course these results were not solely occasioned by the tariff reforms, 
but the consuming power of the country was largely augmented 
both directly and indirectly by the increased freedom of trade. 

Upon the four articles, sugar, tea, tobacco, and foreign and 
colonial spirits, the net amount of duty received in 1861, was no less 
than 19,849,000/. against 16,857,000/. in 1851, and 15,048,000/. in 
1841. The increase in 1861 was about three millions over 1851, and 
nearly five millions over 1841. The increase in 1851 over 1841, was 
rather less than two millions. Only three of the four articles, how- 
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ever, yielded a larger revenue in 1861 as compared with 1851, as tea, 
under a reduced duty, was not quite so productive. In 1861, these 
four articles produced 84 per cent. of the total amount received from 
customs’ duties; sugar contributing 26 per cent., tea 23 per cent., 
tobacco 24 per cent., and foreign and colonial spirits 11 per cent. 
The revenue from sugar has largely increased since the great reduc- 
tions of duty effected previously to 1851. 

The consumption of sugar, tea, and tobacco, which had increased 
considerably between 1841 and 1851, was upon a still larger scale 
between 1851 and 1861. In 1861, 9,181,000 ewt. of sugar, unrefined 
and refined, were consumed against 6,572,000 cwt. in 1851, and 
4,058,000 ewt. in 1841. The average consumption per individual of 
the population amounted to 353 lbs. in 1861, 26? lbs. im 1851, and 
17 lbs. in 1841. The quantity of tea retained for home consumption 
was 77,927,000lbs. in 1861, 53,949,000lbs. in 1851, and 36,675,000lbs. 
in 1841, giving an average per individual of 2°67 lbs. in 1861, 1°96 lb. 
in 1851, and 1°371b. in 1841. Whilst tea has been used in much 
larger quantities, the consumption of coffee has only kept pace with 
the increase of the population. 1°18 1b. was consumed per head in 
1851, and 1'21 lb. mn 1861. The average consumption is now rather 
below that of tea in 1841, and, in round numbers, is about one-half 
the average consumption of tea. The consumption of tobacco 
amounted to 34,828,000 lbs. 1861, 27,915,000lbs. in 1851, and 
22,085,000 lbs. in 1841, which gives per individual 1°19 lb. in 1861, 
101 lb. in 1851, and 0°83 Ib. in 1841. As tobacco is not so generally 
used as sugar and tea, the average consumption by the smoking 
portion of the population must be much in excess of the average for 
the whole population. The reduction of duty upon foreign and 
colonial spirits is too recent to have influenced the consumption to 
any extent; 4,766,000 gallons were retained for consumption in 
1851, and 5,151,000 in 1861, being about one-fifth and one-fourth 
the quantity of home-made spirits consumed in the respective years. 
To show still further the great increase in the consuming power of - 
the population, it may be stated that the aggregate value of the 
chief imported articles of food (including wheat and flour, sugar, 
tea, coffee, spirits, butter, cheese, rice, and eggs), together with 
tobacco, was 36,923,000. in 1854, and 53,292,000/. in 1861, showing: 
an increase in eight years of 16,369,000/. or 44 per cent. The 
average expenditure for these articles, per head of the population 
of the United Kingdom, was 16s. in 1854, and 37s. in 1861. 

As regards the aggregate trade of the United Kingdom, between 
1851 and 1860, very favourable results are exhibited, in comparison 
with the preceding period, from 1841 to 1850. The average annual 
value of imports, at the old official fixed rates, an indication of 
quantity rather than of value, was 82,741,000/. from 1841 to 1850, 
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and 130,134,000/. from 1851 to 1860. The percentage increase in 
the period from 1841 to 1850, over the preceding ten years, was 
53 per cent., and from 1851 to 1860 over 1841 to 1850, it was 57 per 
cent. The real value of the total imports, when first ascertained in 
1854, was 152,389,000/., and in 1861, it was 217,351,000/., showing 
a percentage increase in the eight years of 43 per cent. 

A comparison of the total declared real value of British produce 
exported, exhibits still more favourable results. The average annual 
value of the exports, between 1841 and 1850, was 57,443,000/., and 
106,513,000/. between 1851 and 1860. In the period from 1841 to 
1850, as compared with the preceding ten years, the increase of 
British exports was 12,206,000/., or 27 per cent.; and from 1851 to 
1860, the increase, upon 1841 to 1850, was as much as 49,070,000l., 
or 85 per cent., which is more than three times as great a rate 
of increase as in the preceding decennial period. This is an 
important fact, and it may be urged as strong evidence in support of 
the principle that the exports of a country cannot be increased to 
any considerable extent, if the imports are restricted by high rates 
of duty. The commercial policy pursued in England, of increasing 
imports by repealing and reducing customs’ duties, has certainly been 
followed by a surprising extension in the exports of British produc- 
tions. 

The modifications effected in the tariffs of foreign countries, can 
only be indicated so far as they are enumerated in the returns 
relating to foreign tariffs published by the Board of Trade. It is 
not probable that notices of any important changes have failed to 
reach that department. But only a cursory glance at the com- 
mercial policy ‘of foreign countries can be attempted within the limits 
of the present paper. 

Grouping the countries of Europe, according to the nature of 
* the alterations effected in their tariffs within the period, as nearly as 
can be stated, from 1851 to 1861, it appears that the duties levied 
upon imports have been considerably modified in France, Sweden, 
Russia, Italy, Holland, Austria, and Portugal. 

The modifications are for the most part, however, of comparatively 
recent date, and the protective principle has still been maintained ; 
the policy being, in almost all cases, to lower the duties upon raw 
materials and articles manufactured to a small extent in the countries 
themselves, but to afford to the leading national industries a con- 
siderable amount of protection against foreign competition. 

Upon the modifications of the Portuguese tariff in 1860, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Lisbon reports, “ that they 
“embrace a large number of raw materials, some manufactured 
“ articles which are not produced in the country, and many others 
“which are manufactured in Portugal. In dealing with the latter, 
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“ oreat caution is of course exhibited from regard for the large 
“ capital invested in the manufactories which were artificially called 
“into life by the protective tariff of 1837, in defiance of all sound 
“* economical principles.”’ 

A. few reductions have been made in the tariffs of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Spain, with an increase of some duties, however, in Spain. 
The general tariff of the Zollverein appears to have been without 
any changes of consequence during the last ten years. But fora 
considerable portion of that period a special treaty has existed with 
Austria, by which the Zollverein duties are largely abated in favour 
of Austrian produce. The new commercial treaty between Prussia 
and France would, if adopted by the States of the Zollverein gene- 
rally, afford ground for hope that France and other countries would 
be admitted to share the advantages accorded to Austria. The 
Prussian Minister President is reported to have stated at the recent 
opening of the Diet, “that the progress of national economy and 
‘“‘ science required that the tariff of the Zollverein should be modified 
“in the full sense of free trade, and that the apprehensions aroused 
“at the prospect of such a modification, were already beginning to 
“yield to a more correct appreciation of the advantages offered by 
“a more extended market,’ But few countries of Europe have 
actually raised their import duties; Belgium appears to have made 
some alterations in her tariff in this direction about ten years since, 
but she has recently made a treaty with France for reciprocal reduc- 
tions of duty; and after a rather protracted negotiation, she has 
accorded nearly the same modifications to the productions of the 
United Kingdom. 

The chief opposition to the admission of English goods at the 
same rates of duty as French goods, appears to have emanated from 
the cotton interest at Ghent, which now enjoys protective duties. 
The effect of this protection, according to an article in the “ Econo- ' 
“miste Belge,” has been to check the development of the cotton 
industry. And it is stated, that, while in Switzerland, the cotton 
manufacture, under a system of free trade, advanced from 300,000 
to 1,200,000 spindles, between 1830 and 1855, in Belgium its pro- 
gress, in the same interval, was only from 300,000 to 400,000 
spindles. The Secretary, to the Verviers Chamber of Commerce, 
reminded a recent public meeting at Brussels, of the protectionist 
agitation at Verviers against the French treaty of 1845, and con- 
trasted the annihilation then predicted, with the actual fourfold 
increase in the production of woollen yarn. | 

Although France, Sweden, Russia, Italy, Holland and Austria 
have been named as the countries of Europe which have effected the 
largest reductions in their tariff duties, it is to be observed that 
the rates of duty vary greatly in these countries, and but few of 
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them can even now be considered as having really liberal tariffs. 
But when it is remembered how many articles were formerly pro- 
hibited from importation, the alterations in the tariffs of these 
countries must be regarded as important steps towards the extension 
of international trade. 

There is one feature in the tariffs of France and Russia deserving 
of remark—the exemption from duty of some raw materials when 
imported for the purposes of manufacture for exportation. If the 
home manufacturers with their raw material, free of duty, can 
successfully compete in foreign markets, they ought surely to be 
able to do the same in the home markets; and it is hard upon the 
home consumers that they are not permitted to obtain supplies at as 
cheap a rate as the home manufacturers can sell in foreign markets. 

With respect to changes in the tariffs of countries out of 
Europe, those effected in the tariff of the United States deserve the 
first notice. Unfortunately all the good that was in them is now a 
thing of the past. Although, previously to 1857, duties were not 
high enough to be prohibitive to trade, yet by the new tariff adopted 
in that year, very general and considerable reductions of duty were 
made. The tariff of 1857 continued in force until the beginning 
of 1861, when very heavily increased duties were imposed by the 
Morill tariff. Since the outbreak of the civil war, many of the 
duties have been still further augmented by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Of the countries in South America, only Brazil and Chili appear 
to have liberalized their tariffs. New Granada, Venezuela, the 
Argentine Confederation, Buenos Ayres, and Peru, have more or 
less increased their rates of duties. Last, but not least, the reduced 
rates of duty adopted in China by the Commercial Treaty of June, 
1858, deserve to be mentioned, as an increase of trade may be the 
result, if the country be not seriously disturbed by the progress of 
the rebellion. 

It is not easy to show the effect produced upon the customs’ 
revenue of foreign countries, by the reduction of import duties. 
Generally speaking, the duties have not been lowered sufficiently to 
encourage a large increase in the consumption of imports. And in 
particular instances, such as France, the alterations are too recent, 
and the subsequent state of trade too unfavourable for a rapid 
recovery in the customs’ receipts. It appears, however, from a recent 
report by Mr. Grey, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy, at Paris, 
that the actual loss upon the customs’ revenue of France, is not 
greater than was expected. The French Government had estimated 
the deficit, consequent upon the alterations in the tariff, at 60 million 
frances at the least; and was prepared to submit to a loss of 80 million 
francs. But the diminution in 1861, compared with 1859, was not 
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greater than 63 million francs. A report by Mr. Corbett, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, at Stockholm, furnishes evidence 
of the financial success of a free trade policy in Sweden. The 
receipts from customs’ duties are stated to have been nearly doubled 
since the reduction of duties by successive tariffs. Manufactures, it 
is also said, have at the same time greatly increased. 

The foreign commerce of the principal countries of Europe has 
largely increased since 1850, much more so than could have been 
expected from the general character of the tariffs in force in many 
of those countries. But other well known causes have arisen to 
stimulate trade, not the least of which has certainly been the much 
larger demand for foreign produce in the English markets, in con- 
sequence of the repeal and reduction of our import duties. The 
increase in the import trade of the continental countries, has been 
chiefly in articles required for manufacturing industries, and admitted 
either free of duty or at moderate rates. The advance in articles 
which indicate the consuming power of the people has not been 
nearly so great. 

Comparing the total value of merchandize imported into and 
exported from the principal countries of Europe in 1851 and 1859 
or 1860, according as the particulars can be ascertained, it appears 
that the imports of Russia have increased from 13,783,000l. to 
21,838,coo/., and the exports from 13,311,000. to 24,172,0001. The 
imports of Sweden rose from 2,291,000l. to 4,108,coo0l., and the 
exports from 2,232,000/. to 4,138,000/. Denmark’s imports advanced 
from 5,264,000/. to 6,675,000l., and her exports from 3,870,000/. to 
4,469,000/, Hor Hamburg only the value of the imports is stated 
for the two periods; it was 24,708,000l. in 1851, and 35,360,001. in 
1861. Bremen received imports to the value of 6,257,000/. in 1851, 
and 11,913,000/. in 1861. The exports amounted to 5,478,co0/. and 
11,676,000/. ‘The imports of Holland increased from 23,541,000. to 
32,134,000l.; and the exports from 19,794,000). to 28,411,0001. 
Belgium exhibits an advance of from 16,742,0001. to 36,972,0001. for 
imports, and from 16,047,000/. to 35,182,000/. for exports. France, 
whose foreign trade is next in importance to that of the United 
Kingdom, increased her imports from 46,309,000/. to 106,280,000l., 
and her exports from 65,186,000/. to 125,920,0001. For Portugal no 
more recent returns than for the year 1856 are available; they show 
an. increase of both imports and exports as compared with 1851, and 
a much greater improvement will doubtless be shown under the 
operation of the tariff of 1860. The trade of Spain has grown 
considerably ; the imports were of the value of 6,751,0002. in 1851, 
and 14,439,000/. in 1861. The exports were of the value of 
4,907,000/, and 10,654,000/. | Austria has increased her foreign 
trade, but not to the same extent as some of the countries already 
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mentioned. Her imports amounted to 14,834,000. in 1851, and 
_ to 21,178,000/, in 1859. Her exports to 13,002,000). in 1851, 
and to 21,752,000/. in 1859. For Prussia and the other countries 
comprised in the Zollverein, no value of imports and exports is 
recorded. The amount of the trade of the countries now constituting 
the kingdom of Italy, cannot be stated for want of information, but 
judging from the recent increase of trade between Italy and the 
United Kingdom, Italian commerce is doubtless of an extent second 
to but few countries of Europe. It is important to notice that the 
value of imports and exports just stated, generally includes foreign 
merchandise in transit, which adds considerably to the amount of 
the trade of Holland, Belgium, and France. The improvement in 
the trade of many countries in Europe between 1851 and 1860, as 
compared with the corresponding period from 1841 to 1850, is very 
marked. In France the value of the imports for home consumption 
was actually lower in 1851 than in 1841; whereas in 1860 it was 
143 per cent. higher than in 1851. The value of the exports of 
French produce was 63 per cent. higher in 1851 than in 1841, and 
84 per cent. higher in 1860 than in 1851. In Belgium the imports 
for home consumption in 1851 were but very little higher in value 
than in 1841, whereas in 1860 they were 138 per cent. higher than 
in 1851. And as regards Belgian produce, the value exported was 
but 30 per cent. more in 1851 than in 1841, but in 1860 it was 
135 per cent. more than in 1851. In none of the principal countries 
of Europe do the imports exceed the exports in value to the same 
extent asin England. In France and Russia the exports exceed the 
imports. In Belgium there is but little difference between the 
imports and exports. In Holland and Spain the imports are in 
excess. 

It is curious to observe for how small a proportion of the 
national productions, the burden of protective duties is imposed in 
many foreign countries upon the whole body of consumers. Judging 
by the percentage proportion of yarns, textile fabrics, and iron to 
the total exports of domestic produce, the importance of such pro- 
ductions, in a national point of view, is comparatively small even in 
France and Belgium. Whilst in the United Kingdom yarns, textile 
fabrics, and iron constitute about 70 per cent. of the domestic 
exports, they amount to but 37 per cent. in France; and omitting 
silks, which are no longer protected in that country by import duties 
upon the like fabrics from foreign countries, the percentage would be 
only 17 per cent. In Belgium the percentage proportion of yarns 
and textile fabrics of all kinds and iron, to the total exports of 
domestic produce, is not more than 30 per cent. 

A review of the commercial policy and trade of the last ten 
years, shows that much progress has been made during the period, 
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and there are good grounds to expect greater progress In subsequent 
years. But it is vain to expect that commerce can be one-sided, or 
in other words, that there can be large exports without correspond- 
ing imports. The progressive wealth of a country is often supposed 
to depend upon progressive exports. To foster national productions 
for the supply of both home and foreign markets, has been the great 
aim of statesmen in many countries, and is still, unfortunately, so in 
some countries. The commercial policy has been to send any and 
everything abroad, but to receive nothing in return that can be pro- 
duced at home, however indifferently, or at whatever cost. How can™ 
exports increase if such a policy prevails with regard to imports? If 
countries are to be generally adverse to receiving foreign imports, 
where are markets to be found for exports? It is astonishing that 
a whole population, as consumers, receives little or no consideration 
in comparison with the small classes of producers. Without open 
markets the consumers are of course at the mercy of the producers, 
and the latter prefer high prices and a limited consumption to low 
prices and a large demand. But what chance have the poorer, 
but great class of consumers, under high prices? They must be 
always on the verge of pauperism, and with what result to the 
country ? There can be no extensive and growing industries without 
large bodies of consumers, and it is upon the means of the consuming 
classes that the commercial and financial prosperity of a country 
depends. It may be said that production, or, in other words, 
employment must precede consumption. Undoubtedly, but it is the 
development of the natural and not the artificial productions that is 
essential to the increase of national wealth. Enable the large masses, 
engaged in occupations the most suitable to a country’s capabilities, 
to produce at the smallest cost, and to obtain, whether for private 
consumption or for reproduction, the cheapest supplies, irrespective 
of the consideration whether they are produced at home or abroad, 
and there will be no lack of means to extend domestic and foreign 
trade, and to meet the requirements of the state. 

If reasonable facilities are only given to commerce, its future 
extension in all countries must be very great. How comparatively 
small a number of the world’s population can, as.yet, be reckoned as 
average consumers of the commonest necessaries of life. An anti- 
commercial policy, imperfect means of communication, and generally 
low rates of wages have, in almost all countries, restricted the power 
of consumption of the people to the most moderate scale. Each of 
these serious obstructions to the welfare and progress of nations is 
happily disappearing. Restriction of trade and difficulty of transport, 
conduce to a state of isolation which is inconsistent with the due 
advancement of national power and influence. The improvements in 
means of communication are contributing to a great increase in the 
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productiveness of countries, and are affording extraordinary facilities 
for the extension of international trade. But how comparatively 
useless would be the great lines of railway connecting state with 
state, and traversing Hurope from end to end; and the rapid inter- 
course by steamers upon every sea, if the interchange of merchandize 
continued to be paralyzed by the exaction of exorbitant duties ? 
Modern enterprise necessitates, however, a wiser and more liberal 
policy. | 

It is not only by affording such improved means of communication 
that railways are contributing to an extension of trade, but their 
construction has been one of the great causes of the rise in the value 
of labour. Wages in almost all occupations have been advanced, 
directly or indirectly, by the large amount of well paid employment 
afforded by railways. In India the effect upon the general rate of 
wages, and the consequent increase in the people’s power of con- 
sumption have been very remarkable. The advance of wages in all 
countries cannot but give an immense impulse to trade, if consumers 
are permitted to enjoy all the advantages of cheapness that improved 
means of communication and freedom of trade can confer. 

Of late years the commercial policy of England, as a general rule, 
has been based simply upon the interests of her own people, and 
without having recourse to commercial treaties. This is no doubt 
the best principle, but, as there are admitted exceptions to all rules, 
if the Governments of foreign countries prefer, or are obliged, to 
proceed upon a different system, we must hope that they will, at all 
events, make good progress towards greater freedom of trade. 
England, having relaxed her tariff for the produce of all countries, is 
supposed to be in an unfavourable position as regards countries 
which do not grant to English produce the same advantages as to 
the produce of some other countries. But true principles of policy 
will prevail in the end, and public opinion will overcome the 
obstacles raised by special interests. 

Although corresponding reductions of duty cannot now be offered 
by our Government, our commercial interests may be greatly aided 
by the special distinctions of many British productions being pointed 
out to foreign Governments, and representations being made in order 
to secure for imports from this country, the most favourable treat- 
ment consistent with the spirit and provisions of the tariffs of the 
respective countries. 
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For eighty years the progress of the United States has resembled 
the course of a mighty river. Taking its rise from sources now 
almost overlooked in the grandeur of its later proportions, it has 
gone on gaining breadth, depth, and power until those who have 
dwelt upon its borders have come to believe, as well they might, 
that its force was irresistible, and the current of its progress could 
never be either stemmed or seriously diverted. 

American finance has resembled a barque upon this same stream ; 
it has sailed, at first gently, but after a time more gaily, with the 
current ; and so safe and certain seemed its progress that compass 
and chart were thrown aside—the pilot or helmsman had discarded 
all thoughts of danger—and the vessel was fairly left to navigate its 
own course. 

A sudden disruption occurs. The stream is divided into two 
courses, and even a third seems threatening; rocks and breakers (or 
more appropriately ‘snags’? and “sawyers’’) are ahead, and the 
once quiet barque of finance seems destined, if not to entire wreck, 
at least to such extensive derangement as to require complete over- 
hauling and reconstruction; and lo! in place of its once light 
draught and pleasure-going nepees it has become transformed into a 
dark and dangerous craft, bristling with an armament of enormous 
calibre, and, it is whispered, not unlikely to wage offensive warfare 
even against a sister vessel—I mean the vessel of State. 

Well, I propose to take you for a little cruise upon this stream. 
We need not travel back to its source. It will be sufficient for our 
present purposes, to take it at the point where its original thirteen 
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tributaries combined, and so gave it an independent national 
_ character. 

The War of Independence terminated in 1783,—and it is the 
course of the eighty years, since intervening, down which we 
propose to travel. I confess, I can think of no period in the world’s 
history which has produced more wonderful results. 


1.— Population. 
Highty years ago, the entire population of the United States 
was less than three millions. Here are the figures for progressive 
decennial periods up to the present time :— 


Decennial 


Pesade: _ Population. 
OO ee sass Soha deen eects sora 3,929,327 
Eee vn so ea teceus eo soso ease ne chines saceassvenooen 593053925 
pe 5 Rae ee REP ce ee 7,239,814 
WEE REBAR I ctl avatars 9,638,131 
MeN ee cee ee eta hawt cues amen omnes deceseastiensties 12,866,920 
DOP cases ces ese ara grated a eaLaat toones ete vnes 17,062,566 
Ba ect ect Sets ah co rn lly rsp stractocte gece ERIS: 23,191,876 
CS RN te het eS ee re ee 31,429,891 


Note. — The earlier figures are taken from the ‘“ United States’ National 
* Register,” 1862. 


The total increase being about 28 millions. But as all progress 
is comparative, I may note that the population of Great Britain has 
increased during the same period about 12 millions,—the enumera- 
tion of 1861, giving the total of 20,223,746. 

The increase in each country, at successive decades, is as 
follows :— 








GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. 
Increase. Increase. 
1801 First census. = T790=18002. .cncessdens.: 1,376,098 
ON By Ase ienep aden iiacn: 1,298,358 PSOOS TO cncxcdesitouied 1,933,889 
SA =) ee Se 1,718,135 OP ix, tes sigasones 253985347 
beth. soesesase ated 15949532 2 PQS 30 weaicnteucasoaices: 35228,789 
8 oe) Ee ee 1,983,212 BOA Wi svritasccansiieane 4,195,646 
FAY ye eee 2,018,972 YAO =O), sicccocscet esas 6,,129.300 
Ga es sek Beene 2, 1OG, 676 "SOOO cca odoutenies 8,238,015 





The increase in the States during the last three decades is as 
marvellous as it is unparalleled. 

Tt will naturally occur to the mind of every one that the secret 
of this enormous increase lies in the long continued and, until lately, 
increasing immigration. The results, however, are not so much 
aifected by this cause, as may be shown by a very slight digression. 
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The American Government does not appear to have kept any 
accurate record of the annual migration to its shores, until the year 
1820. From that date very elaborate and important records have 
been furnished. The following abstract will give the number 
of immigrants arriving in each decennial period, and also the total 
numbers during each progressive decade :— 




















Number of — Total Arrivals 
Decenmial Penoa Immigrants arriving during 
in each 
Decennial Period. the Decade. 
B20! lege casccceausaen 8,385 — 
| | Re eee PEC es 128,502 
a Mee 84,066 530,878 
TOOIP Sieetetous vce it 369,980 1,427,337 
LOO as A etonate. £21,282 2,814,604 
Giving a grand total in 40 years of ........ 4,908,321 


Or an annual average of 125,208 immigrants. 





The highest number reached in any one year was in 1854, when 
no less than 427,883 sought the United States as their adopted 
home. Since then the numbers have been very rapidly declining, 
and in 1859 were only 121,282, or less than the annual average for 
40 years.* 


I1.—Manufactures. 


Eighty years ago the annual value of United States’ manufac- 
tures was less than one million sterling. I have not the figures in 
regular decennial order from that date, but as far as I possess them, 
these are the results :— 


Decennial Annual Value 
Periods. of Manufactures. 
VOL © ede eceRnene as Sida Rocalt deci Mcueeaansacnees 1,120,000 
* * * * * 
182.0. csarssansentnusnna erate eran eaee stasrent Oaiuest L255 39277 
"BO © sssarsoaphodiecs caslip rammeaetonet Pear ninapeonnrenens 2.25329,093 
"AO Pivccassvotanpendudingameateentacesateieanenncseat, 96,655,641 
"SU |: cavceceeQeeeeccapeno maseinee teen nee eae een cee 2U154T9;179 
“GOP sera ones dualeuads ancient AMM unale Heinseawbesoe 400,000,000 


I have no means of comparing the progress of the United States’ 
manufactures with our own, as no system has yet been devised 
in this country by which accurate returns could be obtained,—and it 


* Vide “National Almanack,”’ Philadelphia, 1868, and <« Eighty Years’ 
** Progress,’? New York, 1861. 
+ “ Eighty Years’ Progress,” vol. i, pp. 144—157, 
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is certain that the continued publication of such returns not having 
an authentic basis would do much harm. ; 

Mr. Porter in his “ Progress of the Nation,” and Mr. McCulloch 
in his ‘ British Empire,” have pointed out the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of ensuring accuracy in such statements. 


TIT.— Tonnage—Shipping. 

Highty years ago the entire tonnage of the United States’ 
mercantile marine was less than 200,000 tons; who can fail to be 
struck with its subsequent development? I give the figures © 
decennially :-— 





























Decennial Period. Registered Tonnage. Pescaie ee 
1 | in nn oe PAG — = 
ESO O ssshnsneccmcesess 972,492 698,115 — 

2) Sante ae re ee 1,424,784 452,292 —_ 
1 ae Se 1,280,167 — 144,617 
ia) | ne eRe 1,191,776 — 88,391 
2 (SR aN rs 25180,764. 988,988 — 
| Ee ee ae 325352454 1,354,690 — 
1) Sg ee, ae 523532868 1,818,414 —_ 


Note.—The statistics in this table are taken from the ‘‘ Finance Report’’ for 
1861, issued under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. 





It may be stated in explanation of the retrograde movement 
shown in this table between the years 1810 and 1830, that during 
the period of the European Wars nearly the whole of the carrying 
trade of Europe fell to the owners of American vessels, and when 
Europe resumed her carrying trade, a corresponding depression came 
upon American shipping. 

The first entry of steam tonnage in the American tables is in 
1823, and commenced then with 24,879 tons. By 1830, it had 
reached 63,053 tons, and has since progressed decennially, as 
follows,—1840, 198,184 tons; 1850, 481,005 tons; 1860, 770,641 
tons. 

The progress of British shipping is only shown in the published 
returns since 1803, and its increase has been decennially as 
follows :— 
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Decennial Number of Registered Increase Decrease 
Period. Ships. Tonnage. ’ Decennially. Decennially. 

DOOD bec ckdencte 18,068 1,986,076 —_— = 
4) Dey oe ee 20,253 22. 40/601 224,585 — 
DW eisin cto eeeeasts 21,969 254.39,029 228,368 —— 

ESO A, cacktonoas: 19,174 25201, 592 — 239449 
FAO «5 i yecsaeeaetees: 22,654 2,768,262 566,670 — 
45 BR ere ear eee 25,977 3,565,133 796,871 — 
TOO? Gisode sehen. 20,285 452615739 696,606 — 


Note.—The figures in the last decade are taken from the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract,” 
published under the authority of Government. Those in the previous decades down 
to, and including 1850, are from Mr.- Darton’s Tables in Mr. McCulloch’s 
‘¢ British Empire.” It is difficult to account for the discrepancy in the number 
of vessels; the ‘ Statistical Abstract’’ gives for 1850 (instead of the above) 
“number of vessels, 17,892;’’ and ‘‘tonnage, 3,137,212.” It may be that 


Mr. Darton’s Returns include the shipping of the British Colonies, while the 
‘¢ Statistical Abstract ’’ does not include these. 





Both the totals and the decennial increase during the last thirty 
years are decidedly in favour of the United States. 


IV.—Jmports and Exports. 


Eighty years ago the annual value of United States’ exports was 
less than four millions sterling, and the amount of imports was only 
a few thousands greater. Now these have each assumed dimensions 
so vast that the uneducated mind (I mean in a statistical sense 
only) does not readily grapple with them. Again we present the 
figures decennially :— 





























Imports. Exports. 
Decennial 

aoe Annual Value. for ae a Annual Value. tox Pe ee 

£ £ = = 

BGO .sstadseneees 4,600,000 — 4,041,031 — 
TSO0 co, e000 18,250,553 118,369,090 14,194,356 96,993,737 
a os ee 17,080,000 185,532,700 13,331;594 151,187,474 
Pea aate a: 14,890,000 137,624,069 1350385333 117,978,400 
| oe ee 14,175,384 159,726,685 14,769,901 153,149,750 
UA eccsiest ccd 2154.28,303 260,495,216 20,417,707 218,468,380 
Oa es 35,627,663 253,556,756 30,379,744 252,112,916 
RO scesscensss 724.325788 600,918,255 80,024,459 598,749,983 





Note.—‘‘ United States’ Finance Report,” 1861. 


en SE LN SR RE EN CISTI 


There are several considerable fluctuations in the annual table of 
imports and exports; thus, in 1807, the imports were 27,700,0001., 
and the exports were 21,668,610/., while three years afterwards they 
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had fallen to the dimensions given above,—and again in 1806, the 
imports reached 29,420,600/., while four years afterwards they were 
only half that amount. To overcome this difficulty, 1 have given 
along with the annual figures the totals of each decade,—and so the 
effects of the fluctuation are overcome, and the full force of the 
progress shown. Over an entire period of 72 years (1790-1861), 
the total imports were 1,795,265,442/., and the total exports were 
1,638,012,393/., leaving the imports in excess of the exports by no 
less a sum than 157,253,049/. 

The following are the imports and exports of Great Britain 
during the present century, arranged on the same plan of the annual 
values at decennial periods, and also of the total values of each 
decade. The fluctuations, year by year, have been much less than in 
the case of the United States. 





Great Britain. 


Decennial 

















Imports. Exports. 
eriod. 

Annual Value. ahs i ae Annual Value. for ee adta: 

£ £ Pe £ 

BIOs cecaeonrs: 31,786,262 — 39,730,659 — 
A. Ree 39,301,612 288,097,772 48,438,680 407,379,701 
ET eatin 32,438,650 307,741,689 36,424,652 416,965,741 
POU nit etl) BOs eas, 241 366,610,228 85275597 366,005,364 
ee oe 65,873,411 525,872,757 51,406,430 451,444,169 
ae 100,460,433 797,136,408 71,367,885 573,812,626 

BOW haa ieaek. 210,530,873 — 164,521,351 — 


Note.—The imports in the above table are based upon the official values, while 
the exports are based upon the real or declared values, a very material point to 
observe; for in the year 1850 for instance, while the real or declared values show 
the sum stated in the table 71,367,885/., the official value is put at 175,437,098/.— 
(See Darton’s Tables, McCulloch’s ‘‘ British Empire,” vol. i, p. 20.) 





Now although the figures in this table are all the way through 
much larger than in the «preceding table, the rate of progress bears 
no comparison with that of the United States, and it is observable 
that the annual values of the United States’ returns are very rapidly 
approximating to our own. 

The three great articles of United States’ export are bread-stuffs, 
cotton, and tobacco. No accurate record of the values exported, 
appears to have been kept until 1821. Their interest is so great 
that we purpose giving in the Appendix complete tables from that 
date down to the present time. We therefore content ourselves 
with a brief abstract here. The sums represent simply the gross 
value, irrespective of quantity, but we add the price of cotton per 
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pound at each decennial period, and refer to the complete tables for 
extended information :— 





Decennial Bread Stuffs. Cotton. Tobacco. 


Period. 
9 Q Per lb. 
£ £ Cents. £ 
BL etedscasteeaea? 2,468,380 4,031,496 16°2 1,129,792 
BIO featen thot 2,415,086 53934976 9°9 17273 
|) eee Cena Aes 3,813,507 125774,061 8°5 1,976,791 
OO! ey obs tat 5,210,274 14,396,923 ri. 1,990,204 
A Re coerce on 9,054,370 265301,311 10°85 3,181,309 
BON de seas S eae 18,973,347 6,810,296 1107 2,796,942 





We add the figures for 1861, in which year the bread-stuffs 
exceeded by nearly 4,000,000/. sterling, the exports of any previous 
year—the nearest approach being in 1856. The export of cotton in 
1860 exceeded by nearly 6,000,000/. sterling, and by nearly 
2,000,000 pounds weight that of any previous year,—the year 1859 
being the nearest approach ; and the export of tobacco was less in 
1861 by nearly 2,000,000/. sterling than it had been in 1859. 


V.— Banks, Coinage, and Currency. 


Highty years ago, the capital employed by the several banking 
establishments in the United States amounted to less than 600,0002. 
sterling. By 1820, it had increased to 27,422,122/.; and in 1861, 
the aggregate paid-up capital of the 1601 SAG and Deane then 
existing was 85,918,540/., and their aggregate resources reached the 
enormous total of 203,172,003/. 

In 1851, the paid-up capital of 879 banks and branches was 
45,561,510/., and their aggregate resources 119,445,385/.,—so0 that 
in ten years the increase of banks and branches is 722, the increase 
of paid-up capital is 40,357,030/., and the increase of their aggregate 
resources 18 83,726,618/. 

The note circulation of the entire banks of the United States 
at the dates nearest to lst January, 1861, was 40,401,155/. The 
note circulation of the United Kingdom at the same date was 
38,861 ,426/.* 

Sixty years ago, the gold and silver coinage at the United States’ 
Mint and its bean was, on an average, something less than 
100,000/. sterling per annum. In the year aa 380th June, 1861, 
the gold and silver coinage produced at the Mint gave a total of 
16,718,421. 

The following figures give the decennial progress distinguishing 
the gold from the silver ;— 


* Vide “ Statistical Abstract,” 1862. 
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Decennial Annual Value 





E and Silver. Total. 
Period. Total for Ten Years. 
£ £ £ 

1800 63,552 44,859 108,411 
1810 100,287 127,754. 228,041 

— — — 1,244,350 
1820 263,806 100,136 363,942 

— — —— 1,691,363 
1830 128,621 499,080. 624,701 

-—— =e a 3,473,268 
1840 : 338,160 342,435 680,595 

— — — 9,145,373 
1850 6,396,347 373,220 6,769,567 

—_ os — 16,245,040 
1860 4,689,456 650,127 513392583 

aes = —— 105,118,422 
1861 16,141,680 576,741 16,718,421 





Note.—The increase between 1840 and 1850 is simply explained by the dis- 
Vide ‘‘ United States’ Finance Report.” 





Total amount coined at the United States’ Mint in 79 years,—in 
gold 133,730,9871.,—silver, 25,627,4361.,—together, 159,358,424. 
sterling. 

The amount of gold and silver coined at the Mint of the United 
Kingdom, since the commencement of the present century, is over 
173,000,0002. 

The following table gives the annual amount at each decennial 
period, and also the total of each decade :— 








Aiwcteata eoeaiyhalne Great Britain. 
eed Total for Ten Years. Gold. Silver! Total. 
ES oS ES 
1801 PEEVEMUOR ES sec csstece recenacnior: ; oe — 450,242 
BOLO | Ammar bone ccs. cectyssenes — — 316,936 
— WEMCV CANS is catech tance —_ — *3,249,463 
1820) Ammuall nls ale. — — 159995233 
— eH HEARS. Aen sidtesausdnrss — —_ *15,915,575 
1830 PRMAEA RS So. Sabet edocs — — 24388,032 
cae iS Cel ee eee — — 40,751,596 
nm | as — 216,414 
—— ORCC. a eveiesesurcoss: — ot 14,987,944 
1850 INR os tes ts snide «ios 1,491,836 129,096 £62059 32 
— fa = |: ee eee — — 39,296,204 
1860 PAGEANT ic ee diiniSosoniaaes 20521, 709 218,403 3,239; 0 2 
— TEN Vesrs sees. h avers 56,120,133 3,462,119 59,583,252 





* These returns are defective. Vide ‘‘ Statistical Abstract.” 
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The annual figures in this table fluctuate so considerably, that 
for all purposes of comparison the totals of the decades should be 
used. As an instance, the amount of gold and silver coinage from 
the British Mint in 1841 was 474,64.07.,—in 1842 it was 6,269,8887., 
or more than twelve times as much. 


Vi.—Real and Personal Property. 


Seventy years ago the valuation of real property in the United 
States gave as a result 95,858,652/.; and the number of acres of 
taxable land was 163,746,686. By 1850, or in sixty years, the real 
property valuation had increased to 939,806,341/., or as nearly as 
possible tenfold; and the State valuations, at the nearest date to 
1860, show a total of 1,863,538,052/., or a twofold increase in less 
than ten years. 

The personal property of the inhabitants of the United States 
was estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of 1861, 
as being of the value of 700,000,000/. sterling. 

The number of acres of taxable land had in 1820, 7.e, in 
thirty years, increased to 188,286,480; and as far as I am able to 
estimate from the published returns,* the area is, at the present 
time, 409,769,633 acres. 

At the census of 1850, and again at that of 1860, actual returns 
were obtained of the real and personal property of the entire popu- 
lation, but the real property valuation is not separated from the 
personal property valuation. From these returns for 1850 and 1860, 
and from estimates for former periods, made on the most reliable 
authority, the following table has been obtained. 





Valnation Property 
Years. of Real and Personal Population. to 
Estate. Hach Person. 
£ £ 
RSE sscpasdorsgsubosiscs 376,440,000 75239,814 52 
TAO Sect risiteccnst 752,800,000 12,866,020 58 
OLR oticcctrcen 1,234,869 ,965 Z3jTOIUSCTO 33 


MOON vce | 2,825,304,735 315429,891 89 





The increase in the last 50 years is no less than 2,448,904,7352., 
being at the rate of 650 per cent., while the population during the 
same period has only increased 334 per cent. 

The following subdivision of the figures, given above for 1860, 
will not be without interest at the present day :— 


* « National Almanack,” p. 321. 
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Valuation ; 
United States in 1860. of Real and Personal Population. eens 
Estate. per Head. 
= £ 
Northern or Free States........ 1,865,189,076 19,239,851 96 
Border States 3.42... stil 266,694,525 2,605,602 86 
Southern States i..........000.000 693,421,133 6,629,639 76 





In the above tables, the 482,680 slaves of the Border States, and 
the 3,470,121 slaves of the Southern States are not included in the 
property valuation. If this were done, an addition of this sort would 
have to be made: 3,952,801 slaves at 1002. (500 dollars) per head, 
giving a total cash value of 395,280,100/., raising the property value, 
per capita, of the whole population considerably, and giving the 
South, or Slave States, very materially the advantage. 

Of the value of real property in Great Britain there are no 
absolutely reliable statistics, but various estimates have been made 
from time to time, which cannot be very wide of the mark. 

In 1798, Dr. Beck’s valuation of England and Scotland amounted 
to 995,000,000/. Mr. Pitt, in that same year, on bringing forward 
his proposal for an income tax, estimated the annual value of real 
property at 45,000,000/., which, at 25 years’ purchase, gives a valua- 
tion of 1,125,000,000/., or one hundred and thirty millions more 
than Dr. Becks. The assessments actually made on real property 
under the Income Tax Act give a valuation, on the theory of a 
25 years’ purchase, of 2,382,112,425/.,* being an increase of more 
than cent. per cent. on the highest of the former estimates. 

A valuation of personal property must also be more or less 
problematical. Mr. Porter (“Progress of the Nation,’ Ed. 1847, 
p. 608), after careful consideration of the many points involved, gives 
an estimate of the probable value of personalty in Great Britain in 
1814, just prior to the close of the European wars, as 1,200,000,0001.; 
and considered that by 1846, or during thirty years’ peace, it had 
increased by a thousand millions—making the value in that year 
2,200,000,0001. 

Mr. Joseph Lowe, in his “ Present State of England, ” estimated 
the value of the entire private property of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in 1823, to be 2,139,720,0001.; and Mr. Pablo Pebrer, in his 
“Taxation, Revenue, Expenditure, &c.,”’ published in 1833, gives the 
figures at 3,437,891,680l., which, being tabulated on the plan just 
adopted, come out as follows :— 

* In 1860, the annual value of real property assessed to the property tax in 


Great Britain was 126,056,829. = 3,151,420,7251. at 25 years’ purchase.—Ep. 
Sid. 
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Valuation, Population Property 
Years. Real and Personal of the Head 
Property. United Kingdom. per tread. 

3 £ 

WO 2D hsctsiscedee 2,139,720,000 2151935488 100 


A es 3,437,891,680 | 2453044799 141 





Of course the increase in both real and personal property in 
Great Britain has been very considerable since these dates, but the 
materials at hand are not sufficiently trustworthy to enable the table 
to be extended. 


Note.—For the statistics in this section I am much indebted to the “‘ National 
* Almanack, 1863.” 


VII.— Agricultural Progress. 


Of late years, or since 1840, the United States’ Government has 
taken much pains to collect and collate statistics of agricultural 
produce. The first result in the year just named showed the annual 
value— 


= 
cI 0° apace Rie crs Rad rim in, Poti A 124,232,795 
By 1850 it had ane MEARE ¢_.. Our We 198,818,768 
ANEATE IESG 45.0 fee. A ae ed. 382,000,000 


Showing almost a rvatolees progress in the last decennial period. 
In 1850, the lands in cultivation were :—— 














Acres. 
EAPO EU an tc tacon. cosh. setae ence se ae 113,032,614 
NOE PEO TOD cess cnccyeesessncescusvcutoneA trea 180,528,000 
Gta: cikonantdie peewee 293,560,614 
In 1860 :— 
Acres. 
Tmiproyed -- </>. rah anne Ree 163,261,389 
Up EG VEG ara cscr ie maestnet sae 246,508,244 
Data] cto sees ceastisarhepcivets 2 GOs TOO 69S 
Tnerease itt GEN YOATS 5.606 6s0scssealerscvesendevy 116,209,019 
The cash value of the farms was— 
£ 
ti ey ere, 654,315,085 
By) RHO... vsssacsoassxatiaescet ceca ea 15330,176,602 


The value of farming implements and machinery was— 
oe 
Diy B60 dx. tckee sank tedachdecRGstetpoulene 30,117,727 
2) 760 POPAOOOHOOOETTET OOOO NOOT Renae Oe eeEsenneedeeeneee 1,330;174,501 
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The value of the live stock was— 


£ 
PRS, YAS ee ie a eed soak cs oe antibananacer ed 108,836,103 
(5 aie Aa eC re eae Coy eee 221,498,043 


The entire surface of the United Kingdom capable of cultivation 
does not exceed 77,000,000 of acres, and therefore admits of no 
comparison with the acreage of the United States. 

A careful estimate made by Mr. McCulloch, in 1846, gave the 
annual value of the agricultural products of the United Kingdom at 
217,551,9771. Nearly twenty years of improved farming under the 
spirited teaching of Mr. Alderman Mechi, Mr. Caird, and other 
agriculturalists, will not have failed very materially to increase the 
annual value of the produce since that date. 


VIII.— Post Offices. 


Returning to our former starting-point :— 

Highty years ago, the number of post offices in the United States 
was less than seventy, and the postal receipts hardly 7,000/. per 
annum. There are now nearly thirty thousand post offices; the 
annual receipt from them is approaching 2,000,000/. sterling, while 
the cost of the service approaches very nearly four millions, and the 
number of miles over which the mails are carried in the course of 
the year is approaching ninety millions,—the extent of the daily 
routes being close upon a quarter of a million of miles. 

In this one section of our subject, the growth of the United 
States, and the policy of the Government in opening up the country 
by such means as postal facilities, comes out very forcibly, and 
deserves consideration. 

Commencing our table in 1790, as we have no authentic data 
earlier, see what has been done. 





Number Extent 
Year 0 Expenditure. Revenue. of Post Routes 
Post Offices. in Miles. 
£ / £ 

tS 1 Re 75 6,428 7,587 toy 5 
HSO0 hes 903 42,798 56,160 ZOOL 7 
"LO. cosreen 2,300 99,193 110,336 36,4.06 
2 a 4,500 232,185 222,385 72,492 
fe || ee i 8,450 386,541 370,116 115,176 
WAND Sccarenae 13,468 943,647 908,704 1555739 
sc] i pet 6 18,417 1,042,590 1,110,594 T 70,092 
POO. cake 28,498 3,834,121 1,703,613 240,594 





In this country we have been accustomed to look upon the post 
office as a source of considerable revenue. In 1860, while the 
United States’ mail service involved an expenditure of more than 

N 2 


J 
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two millions sterling over and beyond the receipts, in Great Britain 
the surplus, after paying all expenses, was nearly a million and a 
half. 

I may add one or two statistical facts :— 

Of the distance traversed by the United States’ mails in 1859, 
the railways accomplished 27,268,384 miles, or nearly a third ; steam-~ 
boats 4,569,562; and the rest was accomplished by stages, “ sulkies,”’ 
and “pony expresses,’’ in the usual manner. The number of “dead 
“letters”? in the United States’ post offices for the year 1861 was 
2,550,000. 


IX.—Facilities of Communication. 


Highty years ago, there were less than 2,000 miles of post roads 
in all the vast territory of the United States. In 1791, indeed, 
only 1,905 are enumerated. By 1811, the mileage had increased 
to 37,031; in 1838, there were 115,176 miles; and in 1859, 260,052 
miles. 

In addition to this quarter of a million of miles of post roads, we 
may now enumerate 28,270 miles of railway completed and in 
operation——with some 16,000 miles projected and in course of 
construction. 

The progress of railways in America has been so rapid as to 
deserve especial record :— 


Tn) 1828 there were but): 5 sisciastoresonadiarss rene 3 miles of railway, 
»5 730 this had been extended to................ 43 39 
5 70 ie nT Raa et TE 24369 3 
3, 00) a TRC ee ue YB Be 3 
» 760 53 eG oe oe ee 28,270 ry, 


The cost of constructing this 28,270 miles of railroad has been 
201,834,4001., and the Government has granted 25,408,993 acres of 
land, by way of aid and encouragement. The system of Government 
grants of land for railway purposes was inaugurated in the case of 
the Illinois Central, in 1850. 

We have only to add, to make this part of the paper complete, 
that there are now some 15,000 miles of canals, and 50,000 miles 
or electric telegraphs completed and in operation in the United 
States. . 


Note.—In connection with this 50,000 miles of electric telegraph there are 
1,400 stations for receiving and dispatching messages, and 10,000 clerks and 
operators are employed. The messages are estimated at 5,000,000 per annum, 
paying 400,000/.; in addition to which the Press pays about 40,oo0/. per annum 
for special despatches. (‘“ Eighty Years’ Progress,” vol. i, p. 312.) 


Plan of the Paper. 


The plan which I have marked out for the present paper is a 
threefold one :— 
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First, to show the progress of the United States from the termina- 
tion of the war of independence down to the commencement of the 
present struggle, which is hardly less a war of independence, in all 
its material aspects ; 

Secondly, to trace its financial history during the same period; 
and— 

Thirdly, to examine critically the present and impending financial 
legislation and policy with regard to their effects upon the future 
destinies of this Great Republic. 

In order to aid in the development of my plan, I have, whenever 
the circumstances appeared to admit of it, selected as the stand- 
point of comparison the incidents connected with our own progress. 
I know the Americans have never had, and have never sought for a 
higher standard of ambition than to equal,—aye, to eclipse,—this 
mighty though diminutive England of ours. And if they now snarl 
at us in the moment of their tribulation, we must look upon it as 
but a temporary ebullition of meanness, unworthy of a great people 
—expressive, perhaps, of a despair to which I still believe they have 
no right to abandon themselves. 

I must here explain a point that I have thought it best, as well 
for the purposes of the comparison just referred to, as from the fact 
that the English public are not generally familiar with values 
rendered in United States’ currency, to adopt throughout this paper, 
—and that is to render all the values given into English sterling. 
In order to simplify the process, I have invariably taken five dollars 
as equal to the English pound sterling,—but as the United States’ 
dollar is really equal to 4s. 2d. of English money, it is clear that all 
the United States’ values given in this paper are 4 per cent. below 
the actual values if rendered more exactly. 
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On the Pay and Income of the Brit1su SoLpIER, as compared with 
the Rare of Aaricutturan Waces. By Masor-GEnerat Sir 


AuExanpER Murray Tuxitoca, K.C.B. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th May, 1863. | 


Nearty three years ago, the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the system of recruiting in the army, of which I was a Member, 
concluded its recommendations by a suggestion that, in order to pre- 
vent any misrepresentation on the part of those who were employed 
to procure recruits, a fair and full statement of the conditions and 
advantages attaching to service in the army should be drawn up and 
published by authority in the shape of a small pamphlet for general 
circulation throughout the country. 

This suggestion originated in the belief that when due otek dates 
tion was given to the advantages enjoyed by soldiers over persons 
of the same age among the agricultural population, they would be 
found sufficient to induce a larger proportion of that class to embrace 
the profession of arms. The idea was not altogether a new one, for 
Lord Herbert had about a year before, at an agricultural meeting 
over which he presided, expressed a similar expectation, and few men 
of his rank had better opportunities of contrasting the relative 
position of both classes. 

Deeply, indeed, is it to be regretted that the premature death of 
this statesman prevented him from putting upon record, as Secretary 
of State for War, the facts illustrative of his views on the subject, 
in an official form, that the British peasant in determining upon a 
step of such importance as enlistment, might have some more trust- 
worthy assurance of the advantage to be expected from it than is 
likely to be obtained through the interested medium of a recruiting 
serjeant, and might be induced to enter the army—not by those vague 
expectations which too readily present themselves to an untutored | 
mind, and generally end in disappointment,—but from a firm convic- 
tion that men, who devote themselves to the service of their country, 
are not likely to be less liberally dealt with in the end, than those 
who continue to earn their livelihood by the more toilsome, though 
less hazardous occupation of agricultural labour. 

Owing to repeated reductions in the army since the date of that. 
Report, there has been so little pressure for recruits that no official 
statement, such as was then suggested, has been put forward; nor am 
I aware whether it is ever likely to be so. As however much infor- 
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mation, extending over a series of years, has been collected by the 
‘Poor Law Board respecting the Wages and Expenditure of Agri- 
cultural Labourers,* I am induced, from that source, assisted by my 
personal recollection of the advantages usually enjoyed by our troops, 
to institute the present inquiry, in the hope that it may at least 
prove useful in correcting a prevailing impression, that the British 
soldier is inadequately paid as compared with the mass of the popu- 
lation from which he is selected. 

If the remuneration of the soldier consisted of pay alone, the 
proposed comparison would not have involved much difficulty, but 
the advantages enjoyed by him are derived from so many sources, and 
it is so difficult to assign its precise value to each, that the utmost to 
be hoped for is an approximation to the truth,—sufficiently accurate, 
however, to warrant the conclusion that, even on the very lowest 
scale, the income of the soldier is not below the usual average of 
agricultural wages. 

With the exception of those who have perused the valuable 
analysis by Mr. Purdy on the subject, few, I believe, are aware how 
very low the average of the daily wages really is, or that it does 
not exceed the following sums per week in each of the three 
kingdoms :— 
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Had the number of Agricultural labourers in each of the three 
kingdoms been equal, the average of the whole would have amounted 
to 10s. 63d., but as the highest rates prevail in Scotland, where the 
agricultural population does not exceed 200,000, while about thrice 
that number in Ireland earn no more than the lowest rate, the 
necessary correction for the proportion in receipt of each of the three 
rates, after adding the extra harvest pay, reduces the average through- 
out the kingdom to 10s. per week, as the wages of each agriculturist 
fully employed, out of which he has to provide food, lodging, clothing, 
medicines, and medical aid, as well as those contributions to benefit 
societies, which must be maintained if he is to be kept independent 
of parish support, during sickness or want of employment. 

The marked difference in these averages, in the three kingdoms 
respectively, will serve in some measure to explain the superior 
facility with which soldiers can be raised in Ireland as compared with 
England; for the average wages of the day labourer in the former, 
being considerably lower than the pay of the soldier, the prospect of 


* See the interesting summaries by Mr. Purdy, read at the meetings of this 
Society, on 21st May, 1861, and 15th April, 1862. 
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improving his condition is likely to afford a sufficient inducement to 
enlist. On the other hand, the higher rate of wages in Scotland, 
indicated by the above average, at once accounts for the difficulty 
experienced of late years in keeping up those Scotch and Highland 
corps, which in the times of the old American and Peninsula wars 
could sometimes be raised in a day. Jam aware that by such con- 
clusions, I am perhaps dispelling some of the illusions, in which non- 
‘military writers are prone to indulge, as to the popularity of a war 
having an influence in filling our ranks, but it is better perhaps to 
do so, than to trust too much to the effect of enthusiasm, when it is 
borne in mind that, popular as was the Russsian war at its com- 
mencement, the army was 47,000 men under establishment when it 
was brought to a conclusion, even though very high bounties were 
offered to induce recruits to come forward. 

One of the chief difficulties in bringing the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer into comparison with the income of a soldier, is 
that the latter varies materially, according to the arm to which he 
belongs, and the length of his service coupled with the good conduct 
pay to which he may be entitled; the extent to which his income 
may be increased by promotion will for the present be left entirely 
out of view, and the comparison restricted to the case of a common 
agricultural labourer enlisting in any of the following arms of the 
service, for which no special qualifications beyond a certain height 
and an average physical development are required. 

Such a recruit would receive weekly, including one penny per 
day of beer money, which may in fact be considered as part of the 
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This average is founded on the numbers in receipt of each of these 
rates of pay as shown by the army estimates for the year 1862-3, 
adjusted on the same principle as the average of agricultural wages ; 
but lest any question should arise as to the admission of that 
principle, owing to some of the higher rates of pay being partly 
intended to cover slight additional outlay for equipments, I shall be 
content to adopt the very lowest rate, viz., that of infantry only, for 
my comparison, being satisfied that when the other advantages of 
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the soldier are taken into consideration, it will be sufficient to war- 
‘rant the conclusion I propose to draw from it. 

Among the first of these advantages is that of being entitled to 
add to the above rates of pay the following additional amounts for 
length of service combined with good conduct, viz. :— 
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Though the terms upon which the soldier becomes entitled to this 
good-conduct pay, are merely, that no offence, involving more than a 
week’s confinement to barracks, shall have been recorded against 
him in the course of the year. I am aware of the possibility of some 
failing to fulfil even that moderate condition; and shall, therefore, 
assume the number who attain this additional pav, and the amount 
actually drawn by them, as the criterion for estimating its additional 
value instead of the nominal rate. On this principle I find that for 
a total of 126,909 rank and file, exclusive of those serving in India, 
the total good-conduct pay drawn according to the last estimates, 
was 126,835/., or as nearly as possible 1/. a-year by each soldier ; 
thus showing an average addition under this head of 44d. per week, 
and raising the income under the several heads of pay, beer money, 
and good-conduct allowance, to within a fraction of 8s. a-week, for 
the lowest class of infantry. 

But, besides this, the soldier is provided gratuitously with 
clothing, lodging, fuel, light, medical aid, and also with food at a 
rate greatly below its cost to the public, of which items it .is neces- 
sary to estimate the full value before bringing his pay into com- 
‘parison with the wages of an agriculturist, who has no such 
advantages. 

In regard to the clothing there is little difficulty, because he 
receives either the following supplies, which are sufficient for all his 
wants, or their equivalent in money, viz.:— 
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The soldier has no longer to pay for alteration of clothing; and 
the supply has of late years been on so ample a scale, and of such 
excellent quality, that he has nothing to provide except small repairs 
occasionally, and to keep up his stock of under-clothing. 

According to this estimate, then, the value of what the soldier 
receives in clothing is equal to about 1s. 1d. per week. In com- 
paring his income with that of the agriculturist, however, I am 
aware that this item may be liable to some exception, in so far as the 
dress of the latter may be of a coarser and less expensive material, 
and the nature of bis occupation does not prevent an extent of 
repairs which would be quite inadmissible in a regiment; but even 
supposing that one half of the amount, which the soldier’s clothing 
actually costs the Government, be assumed as the proper equivalent 
in the proposed comparison, that will be found quite sufficient to 
turn the scale in his favour; and is certainly the lowest expense 
which the agriculturist is likely to incur in providing himself with 
the secondary description of clothing he generally uses. 

The value of the soldier’s lodging, including fuel and light, straw 
for bedding, tear and wear of furniture, and use of cooking utensils, 
it is more difficult to estimate. If taken according to the actual 
cost of barracks, and of the supplies in kind issued by the barrack- 
master, the charge would be very heavy indeed; but, as the 
number in each barrack is constantly varying, any calculation 
founded upon that basis might prove erroneous; the amount which 
Government pays when the accommodation and supplies are pro- 
vided by publicans or private individuals under the Billeting Act, 
would probably be much nearer the mark, viz., 4d. per night; but 
even supposing half that rate only to be assumed as the fair charge 
(and this corresponds very nearly to what Mr. Purdy has stated such 
accommodation to cost for single men), I should be warranted in 
assuming 1s. 2d. per week as the equivalent for lodging and barrack 
supplies, which the soldier does not pay for, but which the agricul- 
tural labourer has to provide out of his wages. 

To the privilege of being provided with medicines, medical 
comforts, and attendance when sick, without reference to the expense 
which may be incurred, it is also difficult to assign a specific value, 
when the soldier’s treatment takes place through the medium of 
medical officers (staff or regimental), seeing that much of the. 
expense which it involves may arise less from the actual extent of 
sickness than from the circumstance that a large medical establish- 
ment has to be kept up at all times in every regiment to provide for 
the contingencies of warfare, or the prevalence of epidemic disease, 
and it is impossible to decide how much of the general charge 
incurred for these objects would be fairly applicable to such treat- 
ment as an agricultural labourer might only require occasionally ; 
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but an approximation may readily be found in the rate at which 
Government contracts with medical practitioners for attendance on 
military detachments stationed beyond the distance at which they 
would be treated by the medical officers of their regiment, viz., 13d. 
or 2d. per man per week, which will accordingly be assumed as the 
value of the privilege referred to. 

The soldier has also a considerable advantage over the agricul- 
tural labourer by the greater part of his food being provided for him 
at a price below its market value; but before attempting to estimate 
how much this privilege may be worth, it appears necessary to 
indicate the reasons for such a mode of provisioning him, instead of 
the simpler one of allowing what would be a sufficient amount of pay, 
and permitting him to expend it on such supplies as he thought 
proper. Experience has shown that, were the soldier left entirely to 
. his own will in such matters, more might be expended on drink than 
on food, and that the latter might not always be of the quality best 
adapted to maintain him in health and efficiency. To prevent 
this, it is the practice in the army that, whatever the pay may be, a 
certain proportion must be devoted to the purchase of three-fourths 
of a lb. of meat at home, or 11b. abroad (bone included), and 1]b. of 
bread at all stations daily; but as these items of diet vary consider- 
ably in price in different parts of the kingdom, and on some foreign 
stations cost even more than all his pay, it has been necessary, in 
order to leave a sufficient surplus for the other expenditure of the 
soldier, that the stoppage for bread and meat should never exceed 
45d. at home, or 34d. per day abroad, the difference being in all 
cases made good by the Government. The lesser amount charged 
abroad. is, however, more apparent than real, in so far as in conse- 
quence of the soldier receiving no beer money there, the surplus of 
his income, after defraying the cost of bread and meat, is precisely the 
same as at home. 

So far as regards the cost of bread and meat on foreign stations, or 
in the field, it does not appear necessary to enter into any minute calcu- 
lations of value, because, on the average of all, itis much above the 
stoppage made from the soldier, and, even were it otherwise, the differ- 
ence could scarcely be considered an advantage to him, seeing that he 
could only have it when resident at a station where many of what he 
has been accustomed to consider the necessaries of life are propor- 
tionately dear. In regard to the bread and meat at home, there is 
no such difficulty however; what he may have then to pay for it 
below the market price is clearly so much gain, and the extent of the 
benefit to him may be inferred from the cireumstance that, even for 
the year 1862-63, though one in which these articles of diet have been 
lower than usual, the Army Estimates show that the total expenditure 
upon the supplies by the Government has been 770,2392., while the 
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stoppages for them have only realized 607,924/.; the difference of 
162,315/., divided among about 80,000 soldiers serving in the United 
Kingdom, clearly indicates that, exclusive of any advantage which they 
may derive by having their bread and meat contracted for in large 
quantities, instead of having to pay the shop price, each soldier gains 
absolutely to the extent of 27. a year, or about 14d. per day. Nor 
can this ever be balanced by the price in some years being lower 
than the stoppage, because, in that case, the soldier’s interests 
would be protected by the excess being placed to his credit. 

The soldier has also the benefit of receiving a quarter of a pound 
of bread daily at the contract price, which is usually one farthing a 
pound below that paid by agricultural labourers. This is to improve 
his morning and evening meal, and the cost of the tea, coffee, and 
sugar required for the same purpose is not only reduced by being 
purchased for him in large quantities, but, as it is under official 
inspection, the quality is much superior to what can usually be had 
elsewhere at such rates. 

Passing over these minor advantages, the value of which it may 
be difficult to estimate, I shall at least be justified in assuming the 
reduced cost of the ration of bread and meat alone at 95d. per week, 
making the total income of the soldier, as contrasted with the 10s. 
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Thus, it seems clearly established, that even an infantry soldier 
receives either in money or in money’s worth about 74d. per week 
in excess of an agricultural labourer; and if this superiority holds 
good in regard to the worst paid arm of the service, and the lowest 
rank of that arm, it must necessarily extend to all others; therefore 
any calculations with respect to them would be superfluous. 

This total of 10s. 74d. includes only what the soldier receives 
when serving at home, but at some foreign stations additional 
allowances are granted by the local legislatures to the following 
extent in addition to pay, viz. :— 
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Arrangements are also made by the Indian Government, by which 
the soldier is enabled to obtain about a pint of English beer daily, 
fora sum not exceeding its price in this country, the cost of the 
difference being made good out of the local revenues. 

According to the last estimates, the proportion in receipt of 
one or other of these local allowances, is about one-half of the 
whole army, but owing to their varying amounts I shall not attempt 
to add any of them to the general average of pay, more especially 
as some are intended to cover expenses incidental to the stations 
where they are granted, and cannot, therefore, be considered in every 
case as a virtual addition. 

In comparing the aggregate pay and advantages of the soldier 
with the wages of the agricultural labourer, it must not be forgotten 
that the pay of the former is continuous, and that he is equally sure 
of it whether sick or well, whether present or absent, whether labour 
is in demand or the reverse, while the wages of the latter are liable 
to frequent fluctuations from all these contingencies, and he has no 
chance, without a total cessation of his income, of enjoying two or 
three months’ leave of absence in every year, as the soldier does, 
retaining his full pay during the whole time. 

It requires equally to be kept in view, that whenever the soldier 
has to exercise any trade or calling for the public service, he is 
entitled to an allowance under the head of “working pay,’ pro- 
portioned to the extent and importance of his labour, and the time 
it occupies. For instance, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, and 
blacksmiths are in frequent demand for the Engineer Department, 
bakers and butchers for the Commissariat Corps, carters, wheel- 
wrights, drivers, and harness-makers for the Military Train, iddlen 
and farriers for the Cavalry and Artillery, most of whom receive on 
such occasions a working pay, according to their rating as artificers or 
labourers, of from 1s. 3d. to 9d. a-day, thus raising their income, in 
many cases, to double the ordinary pay of an infantry soldier; in the 
Sappers and Miners it is often much more,-even for a private, if an 
intelligent workman. ‘Those employed in altering or repairing the 
clothing or boots of a regiment, in making or repairing the roads 
beyond the limits of the barracks or cantonments, or on fortifications 
(elsewhere than in the field), all earn working pay in addition, and the 
same principle applies, though in a minor degree, to those engaged as 
officers’servants, or employed in the instruction, civil or professional, 
of other members of the corps. Indeed it must never be lost sight 
of, that the duties which may be exacted in return for the pay of a 
soldier at the rates before quoted, are those only which relate to 
drill and discipline; and that for all involving extra labour, with the 
exception of what are termed fatigue duties, he receiyes additional 
remuneration, 
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This is one reason why I have not attempted to bring the pay of 
soldiers into comparison with the wages of ordinary mechanics, 
because, to do so effectually, I must in justice have included, not 
the mere amount of military pay, but what some may be receiving 
for the extra services just referred to, the exact amount of which I 
have no means of ascertaining. Any extension of the comparison 
to the wages of persons engaged in trade or manufactures would 
have been equally open to objection, as these are so liable to be 
affected by over-production at one time, and stagnation of employ- 
ment at another, of which we have so remarkable an instance at 
present in the cotton trade, but by carefully restricting my results to 
those deduced from the wages of agricultural labourers, the class 
generally most certain of finding employment when capable for and 
disposed to seek it, I trust I have avoided all such objections, 
besides confining myself to a class who unquestionably afford the 
best raw material for soldiers. Indeed, if a sufficient supply of them 
could at all times be obtained, we should probably seek for none 
other, as constant exposure has, in most cases, hardened their con- 
stitutions against every vicissitude of the weather, and labour at the 
spade and the plough produced that muscular development which 
renders the weight of a musket or knapsack no very serious burden 
in a long march. 

Supposing, however, that it had been considered necessary to 
extend the comparison to the mechanic and manufacturing classes, 
there is an advantage which the soldier enjoys over them as well as 
over the mass of the population engaged in daily labour that would, 
I apprehend, fully counterbalance any temporary superiority in their 
income, viz., that of being entitled, after 21 or 24 years, according to 
the arm of the service to which he belongs, to a pension for life, 
averaging about 9d. per day, even if he have attained no higher rank 
than that of private; indeed, in the case of a non-commissioned 
officer, it is often of double that amount. How valuable is this 
expectancy, may be inferred from the fact that the estimates for the 
year 1862-63 show the total number on the pension list, for all causes 
and atall rates, to be 59,405, to whom there is paid yearly 1,081,956/. 
Many of these men, too, who have suffered from wounds or disabili- 


ties contracted on service have been pensioned much below 21 years’ 


service, so that the average age on leaving the army is not usually 
above 39 or 40. The annuity value of such a pension, even of 9d. 
a-day only, cannot be less than 1801., which I estimate as equivalent 
to an additional payment of 4d. for every day the soldier has served 
inthe army. J am aware that by taking as the basis of this com. 
parison the very lowest rate of pay which a soldier is likely to 
receive, I lay myself open to the objection of understating his advan- 
tages, as there is no doubt that an agricultural labourer might, by 
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enlisting in the Cavalry, Artillery, or Military Train, receive about 
As. 4d. a-day of pay and beer money, with ultimately from 3d. to 4d. 
of good-conduct pay, making, with 4d. a-day as the prospective value 
of his pension, a total of 2s. per day; but I am so strongly impressed 
with the necessity for avoiding any appearance of exaggeration in a 
. question of this kind, that I would rather incur the objection alluded 
to, than induce men to enlist by holding out prospects which might 
never be fully realized. 7 

Though I have thus given in detail the principal advantages 
enjoyed by the soldier himself, the comparison would be incomplete 
if I did not briefly advert to those which his wife and family enjoy 
by the custom of the service, provided his marriage has taken place 
with the commanding officer’s consent, and in a proportion not 
exceeding 8 for every 100 soldiers serving at home or in the 
colonies, or 12 for everv 100 serving in the East Indies. In that 
ease the wife, if abroad, is entitled to two-thirds of a man’s ration, 
and his children to a third or half a ration, according to age; 
being equivalent to a money allowance of about 4d. per day for a 
wife, and from 2d. to 3d. for each child. This boon, however, does 
not extend to home stations; the allowance there is restricted to 
2d. per day for each family, to provide lodgings, when suitable and 
separate accommodation cannot be had in barracks. ‘These allow- 
ances are entirely gratuitous on the part of the Government, no 
service whatever being exacted in return. Medical aid is also 
afforded, and the children are educated at the regimental schools at a 
mere nominal charge, being only 2d. per month for one child, 14d. 
for two, and 1d. each, for three. These allowances and advantages 
may be considered of trifling moment, but as, in no other profession, 
are the wives and children paid as well as the husband, unless for 
work performed, it is a feature requiring notice in any comparison 
of this kind, more especially as, when the family is large, the expense 
attending their support and conveyance from place to place, is quite 
as great as that of the soldier himself, so that the public has to pay 
double—a sufficient reason for the restriction on the numbers 
permitted to marry in the army. 

When all these extra allowances are taken into consideration, as 
well as those for educational and religious purposes, marching 
money, &c., which involve details of too extensive a character to be 
discussed within our present limits, it will not perhaps excite sur- 
prise that, though the nominal pay of an infantry soldier is only 
1s. a-day, there is expended on his behalf nearly double that 
amount. 

In working out this comparison, no one ought to be more sensible 
than myself how very different in some respects is the life of the 
British soldier, exposed to all the risks of warfare and of service in 
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foreign climates, compared with that of one who has seldom to move 
beyond the limits of his parish; but if these risks will admit of an 
equivalent, I think it may be found in the soldier’s exemption from 
daily toil, and from the harrassing cares which the constant struggle for 
subsistence for himself and family usually involve, coupled with the 
pension he is almost certain of attaining if he continue in the service 
beyond the ten or twelve years of his first engagement ; and I trust 
that no apology, therefore, is required for comparing military pay 
with agricultural wages, though the former involves so many risks 
which do not in any way attend the latter. 

The result of Mr. Purdy’s investigation, however, having shown 
that within the last quarter of a century very considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in the rates of agricultural wages, it may prove 
an interesting feature of our inquiry to ascertain whether the 
improvement in the pay and condition of the soldier has fairly kept 
pace with this, and that he is not likely to be left behind in the 
progress which the agricultural labourer seems at length making 
towards a more comfortable livelihood. for this purpose it is only 
necessary to refer to the numerous warrants which have been passed 
since 1836 for the benefit of the army. 

In that year the pay and beer money were, as now, Is. 1d. per 
day, but the soldier was then subject to a stoppage of 6d. at home, 
and 5d. on foreign stations, for the same quantity of bread and meat 
as he now obtains for 43d. or 34d. respectively ; thus virtually 
creating an addition of 14d. per day to his income. In those times, 
too, he had to provide a complete equipment of necessaries out of 
his bounty on enlistment, whereas now he is entitled to them free 
of cost, and has only to keep up the supply out of his pay. 
Recently he has also been allowed an additional pair of trousers and 
boots, and been relieved from all expense attending the first altera- 
tion of his clothing; a grant of ld. per day has also been made 
to the ten best marksmen in every company, and 2d. to the ten best 
in every regiment. The right to good-conduct pay now commences 
after three years, and increases by a penny a-day at the end of every 
fifth year; whereas, prior to 1836, the soldier received no increase 
till after 14 years’ service, and then it was limited to 2d. per day. 
The soldier’s pension, too, which in 1838 had, for service alone, been - 
reduced to 6d. per day, was raised to 8d. for the same period, 
with the further privilege of adding a portion of his good-conduct 
pay to pension, so as to make the amount usually received by a 
private about $d. a-day on an average. The pay of the serjeants and 
other non-commissioned officers above that rank has also been raised 
about 2d. per day, and a sum of 4,400]. a-year distributed among 
them in annuities of from 10/. to 202. a-year each, in addition to the 
ordinary pension, also about 650/, a-year in annuities to men of any 
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rank, who have received the Victoria Cross. Three gratuities of 
15/., 10/., and 5/. each a-year are also granted to the most deserving 
men of every corps annually, with a medal for long service and good 
conduct. 

The effect of all these improvements, present and prospective, 
cannot be estimated at less than an increase of 25 per cent. in the 
pay or other advantages of the soldier, as compared with his position 
in the year 1835 or 1836, which appears to present a fair contrast to 
the rise in agricultural wages, as given by Mr. Purdy, for the same 
period, viz :— 
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Thus, the increase to the soldier has been, so far as regards’ 
England and Wales, nearly double what has fallen to the lot of the 
agricultural labourer; and though it is considerably below that 
remarkable increase which has taken place in wages, both in Scotland 
and Ireland during the same period, yet if the proper correction be 
made for the much more limited number of the population in these 
two countries, compared with England and Wales, as must be done 
to obtain a general average for the whole kingdom, that average will 
be found below 25 per cent. It may, therefore, be assumed that the 
soldier’s income and advantages have, on the whole, kept pace with 
the general improvement in wages. Indeed, ever since Lord Howick 
became Secretary at War, in 1835, there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the pay, the prospects, and the comfort of the soldier, 
presenting a striking contrast to the state of depression under 
which he previously laboured, and which must ever induce a 
grateful recollection of the measures originated by his lordship, and 
since so ably followed by his successors, particularly the late Lord 
Herbert. 

However, it is not merely pay or wages which have to be con- 
sidered respectively in such a comparison as this, but the necessaries 
of life which these will purchase, and the balance which will in either 
case remain over for other expenditure, and here the soldier, from 
the facility of buying in the cheapest market and usually in large 
quantities, has a still further advantage as may be seen from the 
following scale of the usual diet and cost in an infantry regiment 
stationed at Aldershot :— 

VOL XXVI.“ PART I. O 
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Reduced Cost 
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This, with one half-penny a-day for washing, and about one penny 
for repairs and keeping up his supply of under clothing, makes a 
total expenditure of 9d. per day for the infantry soldier, and leaves — 
about 4d. a-day to save or expend as he may think proper, after all 
his necessary wants have been provided. 

The expenditure for similar items by an adult agricultural 
labourer, is not given in any of Mr. Purdy’s tables; the statements 
there are usually framed on the expenditure for a man, his wife, and 
several children, but from these it would appear that so far at least 
as regards the more expensive items of anima! food, tea, coffee, sugar, 
&c., the soldier gets more for himself alone than the agriculturist for 
himself, his wife, and three or four children, and that the outlay of 
the latter has to be confined to the cheaper supplies of bread, cheese, 
milk, and potatoes, or oatmeal. Even with that restriction, little or 
nothing appears to remain over to contrast with the soldier’s surplus 
of nearly half a crown per week, and which increases 7d. per week 
every five years, provided his conduct is satisfactory.* 

In this comparison I have left out of view the opportunities 
which the soldier has of advancing himself in his profession by 
superior intelligence, steadiness, and training, which, supposing even 
that they gain for him no higher rank than that of a non-commis- 
sioned officer, may double both pay and pension. Opportunities of 
bettering his condition may no doubt also present themselves occa- 
sionally to the agricultural labourer; but I apprehend that these are 
likely to be much more rare than in the army, owing to the obstacle 
which constant occupation in agricultural life presents to further 
improvement so soon as boys can by daily labour contribute even in 
the smallest degree to their subsistence. The large portion of the 
soldier’s time, however, which it is difficult to occupy in pursuits 
purely professional, not only affords ample leisure to qualify himself 
for promotion, but often induces him to study merely as a resource 
against the dull routine of his life in quarters. To soldiers thus 


* The large sums paid into the regimental savings banks, as reported annually 
to Parliament, afford sufficient evidence that this surplus is, in many instances, 


accumulated by the soldier. How rarely has the agricultural labourer any similar 
balance at his bankers ! 
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disposed the schoolroom is always available, with instructors com- 
petent to advance them in any branch of common elementary know- 
ledge they may wish to cultivate ; suitable libraries also are provided, 
affording facilities for attainments either professional or otherwise, 
which no agricultural labourers can possibly look forward to. 

To afford some idea of the prizes thus brought within the reach 
of any industrious or intelligent soldier, however great may have 
been the defects of his education originally, it is only necessary to 
refer to the following summary, showing, according to the estimates of 
the year 1862-63, the numbers below the rank of commissioned officer 
who are in receipt of pay considerably beyond that of private. 
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As the number of privates in the army from whom these superior 
ranks are selected was in the same year 116,492, it follows that 
between 1 in 5 and 1 in 6 of the whole must attain one or other of 
these rates of pay, the lowest of which is from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. per 
day, with beer moncy of 1d. a-day, superior clothing, lodging, and 
other advantages, besides nearly double the pension of a private. 

These chances of promotion do not include those which occur in 
that portion of the army in the East Indies, amounting to about one- 
third of the whole, but as the proportion of the higher grades to 
privates is much the same in that country as in the colonies and at 
home, it would not have materially affected the results had the calcu- 
lation been extended to them. 

I have also left out of consideration the chance of ultimate pro- 
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motion to the rank of a commissioned officer, because though that is 
by no means uncommon, particularly during a period of active war- 
fare, or when large augmentations to the army take place, it may be 
doubtful whether the change does not deteriorate rather than 
advance the pecuniary interests of the person promoted, as may be 
seen by the following summary of the relative position of a serjeant- 
major before and after such promotion :— 
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Thus, even supposing that he never drank wine or joimed in any 
of the other expenses of a mess, he would be considerably out of 
pocket by his promotion, besides having to support the rank of a 
gentleman in the new position to which he had attained. 

Unless, therefore, when an appointment as adjutant, quartermaster, 
or musketry instructor, can be combined with his rank of ensign, 
which does not often happen, the promotion tends rather to 
deteriorate than improve the income of a serjeant, a reason which 
will sufficiently account for the numbers who decline such pro- 
motion, and for my not founding upon the prospect of it as any 
advantage which will admit of calculation. In fact the position of 
the non-commissioned officer has been so much improved of late 
vears as to render the attainment of the commissioned ranks less an 
object than it once was. 

These prospects of promotion, however, would be of little avail if 
ample opportunities were not afforded to all ranks to qualify them- 
selves for attaining it; perhaps, therefore, with the view of showing 
how much is done by the Government in this respect, it may be 
useful to submit the following summary of the staff employed and 
yearly expenses incurred for educational purposes, irrespective 
altogether of what may be considered professional or scientific :— 
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Or in round numbers 70,0001. a-year. 

This is a large sum to be provided by the State, even if all the 
soldiers in the army availed themselves of the opportunities of educa- 
tion which it affords, but as the average number in daily attendance 
was, according to the Report of the Council of Education for 1862, 
only 17,633 together with 6,131 grown boys and girls, it follows that 
the average cost of each person instructed cannot be less than 3/. per 
annum, which is exactly double the cost of the education of each pupil 
in inspected schools in civil life, and treble the cost in uninspected 
schools, as shown in a paper read before this Society by Mr. Horace 
Mann, on 4th March, 1862. The education even of the girls is not 
forgotten in the army, as will be seen by the following summary of 
the expenses incurred in their account. 
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This being for the education of 2,691 grown and 3,005 infant 
girls, as shown by the Report of the Council of Military Education, 
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would make the rate for each about 22. per annum, or considerably 
beyond the usual cost for the education of female children not in 
the army. 

Perhaps I may be excused this little digression about the educa- 
tion of the soldier, at a time when so much attention is being 
paid to the subject in civil life, were it only to show that if a large 
proportion of our army remain in a state of ignorance which com- 
pletely precludes their sharing in the extra pay and advantages 
derived from promotion, it is entirely their own fault. According to 
the latest returns from the Adjutant-General, published by the 
Council of Education, it appears, that notwithstanding the pains 
taken of late to train a class of schoolmasters very superior to those 
who could be procured some years ago for that appointment 189 
per cent. of the privates are still unable to read or write, and 19°7 
can read but not write, being a total of 38 per cent. who are quite 
precluded from rising in their profession, though Government has 
afforded them sufficient means of improvement to do so without 
any expense on their part. According to the returns of 1860, too, 
this state of matters is not improving, the numbers reported as 
uneducated being greater than three years before, except in the 
Artillery and Foot Guards. 

Jf any reason can be given for this, I apprehend it may be sought 
for in the circumstance that when an increase of pay could only be 
attained by promotion or service for the long period of 14 years, the 
private soldier was disposed to take more trouble to qualify himself 
for a higher position; in order thereby to add to his comforts, but 
now when his good-conduct pay may begin after three years, 
and go on increasing to 5d. or 6d. a-day, he finds his income 
sufficient for the most pressing of his wants, and is not disposed to 
add to the amount, if it involves a necessity for going to school 
again. If that explanation can be accepted, it would appear worthy 
of consideration whether the increase of 1d. per day at the end of 
three years, should be made contingent—not on good conduct 
merely, but on the soldier having acquired within that time the first 
principles of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and that before every 
successive addition of 1d. per day for good conduct, it should be 
ascertained that he has at least retained his oricinal acquirements. 
In the progress of time the beneficial influence of a large proportion 
of the good conduct men in the discipline of a regiment; must other- 
wise be in a great measure lost, so few of them being qualified for 
promotion beyond the rank of private. 

It might have proved interesting here to contrast military pay 
with the rate of agricultural wages in other countries, but even had 
time admitted of this, there is a peculiarity in the constitution of 
the armies of nearly every State on the Continent, which must have 
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affected the results too deeply for much reliance to have been placed 
on them. Happily in our country military service is entirely 
voluntary, none need engage in it except from the conviction that 
it is likely in some way or other to improve his position, so that 
the rate of pay has to be regulated accordingly, but in other 
countries the conscription determines who must become soldiers, and 
the Government has to expend such an amount only as will clothe, 
feed, and lodge them, and provide a surplus of about a half-penny 
per day of pocket money to each. From this obligation of service 
the recruit has no escape, however high may be the wages in civil 
lite, except by providing a substitute at a cost which even now, when 
France is at peace, amounts to 2,300 franes, or 921. sterling. 

It is true that this amount is not paid by every conscript, the 
proportion able to provide substitutes rarelv exceeding one-fourth, 
but as in France none can be had under that rate, it must be held to 
represent the difference between the average value of the conscript’s 
labour at his own calling and his pay as a soldier, and that difference 
extended over the 100,00U0 conscripts required annually, would 
amount to about 9,200,000/., which the French nation thus obviously 
pays either in money or money’s-worth for its army, beyond what 
appears in the estimates of that nation. In other words, 138/. is thus 
abstracted from every conscript during each of the seven years he 
has to serve, in the value of his forced labour. | 

The greater share of the military expenditure of that country is 
thus made to fall—not on the rich, who are best able to afford it, 
and are generally most interested in the issue of any contest 
warranting an appeal to arms,—but on the poor, whose labour is 
the sole capital tor the support of themselves and their families, 
and who take comparatively little interest in the objects at stake. 
In Britain we have the pleasing contrast, not only that it falls 
chiefly on those who are best able to bear the burden, but that 
in the present day none have to serve in the army except those who 
voluntarily enlist; and I trust the facts submitted this evening 
to the Society will be sufficient to show that when they do so 
their position and prospects are decidedly superior to what they are 
likely to have been had they continued to earn their livelihood by 
agricultural pursuits. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


I.—A Proposat for an Act to authorize the IssvE of Lanp DEBEN- 
TURES in connection with Sates made by the Lanpep Estates 
Court. By Mountirort Lonerierp, LL.D. 


“Tr a gentleman in possession of a good landed estate is desirous 
of borrowing money upon the security of his land, he often finds it 
a matter attended with delay, expense, and inconvenience. He 
must, in the first place, find a person willing to lend him the 
required sum, on sufficient security. This is a matter of more or less 
difficulty inherent in the nature of the transaction, He cannot 
borrow unless some other person is willing to lend. But when this 
necessary step has been surmounted, he has still to struggle with 
the artificial difficulties interposed by the present state of the law. 
The lender must be satisfied with the title of the estate, and its 
value ; and this is generaily a source of great delay and expense. 
If any circumstance should break off the negotiation, the borrower 
must begin again with some other lender; and the expense already 
incurred, or the greater part of it, becomes useless. The legal difh- 
culties, and delays, and expenses, in the process of procuring a loan, 
are so great, that the borrower frequently pays a considerable sum 
in the form of agency or procuration fees, 1m order to obtain some 
reduction of those inconveniences. In the meantime, the lender 
suffers the inconvenience of uncertainty in the investment of his 
capital. When the loan has been contracted, the money paid, and 
the security given, both parties are still liable to the inconvenience 
caused by the law. If the lender has taken good security, the 
borrower is deprived of the possession of his title deeds, and is 
exposed to some difficulties in dealing with the tenantry on his 
estate. Ifthe lender wishes to sell or transfer his claim, he has to 
incur the delays and expenses already noticed, and to satisfy the 
new lender of the value and the title to the estate. This expense, 
falling upon the owner of the estate, or of the mortgage, must be 
incurred upon every occasion of a transfer; and if the borrower 
pays off the loan, the effect of the Irish Registry Act is, that the 
mortgage, with all its subsequent transfers, and its ultimate repay- 
ment and reconveyance, become part of his title, adding to the 


complexity and expense of the abstract which he must produce > 


when dealing with his estate. It will evidently bea great advantage 
to the owners of land, if they are enabled to borrow money by a 
cheap and expeditious process, without complicating their titles, or 
interfering, unnecessarily, with their legal powers over their estates ; 
while the capitalist, at the same time, may be provided with a 
secure and ready investment for his money. This double advantage 
may, I conceive, be obtained by a system of land debentures, in 


Note.—Reprinted from the “ Journal of the Dublin Statistical Society ” for 
April, 1862. 
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connection with sales and declarations of title, in the Landed Estates 
Court. 

“ Let us suppose that an estate, worth 2,000/. a-year, is sold by the 
Court for 40,000/., and that the purchaser desires to have the power 
of raising money by debentures. He takes the conveyance accord- 
ingly, subject to twenty debentures for 1,000/. each, which should 
be expressly mentioned in the conveyance. Those debentures should 
be drawn in a form to be settled by the Court, and should include 
a copy of the conveyance of the lands on which they are charged ; 
so that the holder of a debenture should know, accurately, the nature 
and value of the security. Those debentures are handed to the 
purchaser together with his conveyance, and are to be considered 
as real property, descendible with the estate, but not merging in it, 
as long as they belong to the owner of the land. An account of 
them and of every sale and transfer should be kept in the Court 
book. Every debenture entitles the holder to interest at the rate 
therein mentioned, and also to repayment of the principal money 
at a time therein specified. This, of course, does not lead to any 
payment as long as the same person owns both the estate and the 
debenture. But the debenture may be assigned, at any time, by a 
short deed, to be registered in the books of the Landed Estates 
Court. At the same time, the Court will cause a note of this 
assignment to be endorsed on the debenture; and the title of the 
new holder will then be perfect in law and equity, as if he had so 
much Government stock transferred in the books of the Bank of 
England. It will be the duty of the Court to make proper rules 
and forms to prevent forgeries or frauds in the assignments. An 
equitable assignment may be made by a written instrument, accom- 
panied by a deposit of the debenture, and this equitable assignment 
should entitle the assignee to demand a legal assignment to be 
registered in the books of the Court. In case of the loss or de- 
struction of any debenture, the Court is to have power, after proper 
proof and inquiries, to issue a new debenture in its place. ‘The 
holder is armed with ample power to enforce the contract expressed 
in the debenture; but no proceeding shall be taken to recover more 
than two years’ arrears of interest on a debenture. An assignment 
may be made to any number of persons, not more than four, with 
a condition that no smaller number shall be permitted to assign. 
When an assignment is made to trustees on this condition, on the 
death of one trustee the survivors cannot assign until a new trustee 
is appointed, either according to the provisions of the deed, or by 
an order of the Court; but a purchaser is not bound by the trust, 
provided he obtains a legal assignment on the books of the Court 
from the proper parties. Any holder of a debenture may, by a 
proper instrument, registered in the books of the Court, release and 
extinguish it altogether. We have put the case of a purchaser of 
an estate for 40,000/. who takes, at the same time, twenty deben- 
tures of 1,000/. each from the Court. (No inspection of the Registry 
can take place without the permission of the Court.) If he wants, 
at any time, a temporary loan of money, he will have no difficulty 
in procuring it from his banker, on a deposit of a suitable number 
of debentures. This, without any legal expenses, will be a sufficient 
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equitable security, and a proof that his estate is still unincumbered. 
If he pays off the debt, he gets back his debentures, and is replaced 
in his original position, without anything appearing on the record 
to complicate his title. If lie wishes to settle his estate, he assigns 
to trustees as many debentures as are necessary to raise the charges 
for younger children, &c., and extinguishes the rest. The estate 
is then settled, subject to the debentures, and the settlement is 
relieved from all those clauses relating to the charges which add so 
much to its length and complexity. When the proper time comes 
for raising the charges, the trustees raise the necessary sums by 
selling the debentures, or assigning them to the parties entitled, 
according to their equitable rights. If the owner of an estate and 
debenture, or of a debenture only, desires to contract a permanent 
loan, he may hand the debenture to a stockbroker, who will dispose 
of it in the market for its fair price, like so much railway stock, and 
in this manner obtains the money without any legal expense cr 
unnecessary delay. The person, on the other hand, who wishes to 
procure an investment for his money, applies to his broker to pro- 
eure him debentures of such a nature as he requires. The pur- 
chaser of a debenture has secured to him, by law, a perfect title to a 
first encumbrance, without the possibility of deception on this point ; 
and he has also the advantage that the value ot the land has been 
carefully investigated by a disinterested and competent tribunal. 
It is not too much to say, that no ordinary mortgage can be com- 
pared to such a security. Admitting even that the Court may make 
a mistake as to the value of an estate, it is most unlikely that such 
error will ke so great as to prevent the debenture from bein 
recovered ; and it is certain that such cases will bear a very sont 
proportion to the number of cases in which persons now lose money, 
which they imagine they have lent upon good security. At present 
there is no regular market or market price for such securities as 
mortgages, charges on land, &c. The person who wants money 
does not know how long he may have to wait, or how much he may 
be compelled to pay for it. On the other hand, the person who has 
money to lend does not know what terms he may be able to obtain, 
or how long he may be obliged to keep his money idle. One man 
may be for some months unable to procure a good invessment at 
44 per cent., while during the sane period another man has succeeded 
in obtaining 5 per cent. for his money, on unexceptionable security. 
Each case is a separate transaction, affording no indication to enable 
any one to conjecture what may be the result in a different instance. 
But with the proposed plan of debentures, each will be able to 
borrow or lend at the market rate, which of course may be subject to 
fluctuations. 

‘“ Every new system, when it is proposed, is likely to meet with 
considerable opposition. To many minds its novelty is of itself a 
sufficient objection. This feeling is, perhaps, useful to the public 
when it is not indulged in to an extravagant degree. It opposes a 
check to rash innovations, and requires that every new proposal 
shall be subjected to a rigorous examination. The result is, that 
many mischievous proposals are crushed, and some useful ones are 
improved, and if a few good measures are rejected, that rejection only 
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causes a certain delay. Men’s minds become accustomed to a useful 
proposal by much discussion; the frightful novelty wears away; 
converts to reason are made from time to time; the measure finally 
is carried, and after a short time men look back with wonder, and 
are unnble adequately to conceive the feelings which led themselves 
or their ancestors to oppose an improvement which they now feel to 
be a thing of absolute necessity. 

“ T shall not, therefore, feel discouraged at any amount of oppo- 
sition that may be offered at first to the proposed system of land 
debentures. I shall examine every argument with perfect impartiality. 
If thev appear valid, I am ready to yield to them. If they are invalid, 
I shall endeavour to answer them; and, as far as I am able, I shall 
notice every objection that occurs either to myself or that has been 
Suggested by others. 

‘This proposal of land debentures at the present time has not the 
merit or the demerit of novelty. It was proposed not very long after 
the introduetion of the Incumbered Estates Court into Ireland, and 
it was opposed by the enemies of that Court, who looked upon it as 
designed merely to keep alive the Court which they vainly hoped 
was on the point of failing from want of purchasers to buy the land 
then in the market. That hope has not been realized. The Court 
has been placed on a permanent foundation, the system of parliamen- 
tary title is established in Ireland too firmly to be shaken, and all 
parties ought now to unite in endeavours to make the system as 
beneficial as possible to the owners of land and of capital,and to the 
public at large. 

“The first objection which is made by many to this and every 
other similar proposal is, that even if the details were perfect, so as 
most successfully to accomplish its object, still that the object itself 
is mischievous, and that, therefore, the proposal ought to be rejected. 
It would, they sav, increase the extravagance of Irish owners of land 
by furnishing them with increased facilities for running into debt. 
To the few who have even a slight acquaintance with the first 
principles of political economy such an objection will seem unworthy 
of an answer. They wil not feel it necessary in each discussion to 
prove the elements of the science. To tell them that two and two 
are seven would scarcely appear more absurd than to say that it can 
be for the welfare of the nation to restrict the liberty of the subject 
in matters merely prudential. In money matters enforce contracts, 
punish robbery, theft, and fraud, but do not restrict in any manner 
the liberty of any individual, under the vain idea of substituting the 
guardianship of the State for his own prudence. As a general rule, 
each man has more regard for his own interest, and more knowledge 
of its true direction, than the State or the legislator can possibly 
possess. 

“ But let the objection be examined, without relying on its 
opposition to well established general rules. It is founded on the 
supposition, that it is necessary or usual to borrow money on mort 
gage in order to spend it. This is by. no means the common course 
of affairs. There is not so much method in the madness of the 
prodigal. He dces not borrow to spend, but he borrows to pay. 
The facility given by shopkeepers and retail dealers are so great that 
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no man feels the slightest difficulty in spending considerably more 
than his income without contracting a loan. : 

“The excess of expenditure over income may proceed for a longer 
or shorter period, according to the greater or less degree of skill with 
which the prodigal contracts his debts, only paying when he must 
and getting credit when he can. But he cannot secure an indefinite 
extension of his debts to tradesmen. After some time it becomes 
necessary to raise money on mortgage; he puts the affair into the 
hands of his attorney, he gets the required sum on good terms or 
bad terms, as the case may be; but get it he must, no matter what 
may be the expense, or the rate of interest. This revives his credit 
with his tradesmen, and he continues in the same course until he is 
utterly ruined. 

‘‘ During the same period he generally also borrows on bonds or 
mortgages any small sums that are offered to him by such of his 
neighbours as prefer high interest to good security. In all this road 
to ruin the spendthrift never seriously reflects on the consequences. 
If he did, he would not follow it. No one can believe that a man 
who would be so prudent as to live within his income, if the rate of 
interest was 6 per cent., would run into extravagance because the 
rate was reduced to three or four. 

‘“ Another class of charges which sometimes press heavily on 
Irish estates is, the provision made by will and marriage settlements 
for younger children. In such cases the rate of interest is fixed by 
the instrument enacting them, and according to the will of the 
party who imposes the charge, and it is plain that any improve- 
ment in the law of land charges will have no effect upon their number 
or magnitude. 

“ But there is another class of charges for money borrowed by an 
owner who requires it in order to improve or enlarge his estate, or 
for any other useful purpose. Here the decision is made by 
prudence, not by vice or folly; and there is room for very nice calceu- 
lation. An improvement which might pay well, and enable the 
owner of the land to replace his money with a fair profit if he could 
raise the required amount by debentures, might be a rash specula- 
tion if he were forced to raise it by the expensive process of a mort- 
gage with all its inconvenient consequences. Thus the present 
system, while it cannot restrain the extravagance of the prodigal, 
does impose a mischievous impediment upon the application of capital 
for useful purposes. 

“ Although I disclaim any intention of putting the landlords of 
Ireland under tutelage, or of forcing them to be prudent by placing » 
any restrictions on their lawful liberty, I may say that the system of 
debentures would be more likely than the present system of mortgages 
to awaken the prodigal to a sense of his folly. He will see his 
debentures melting away before his eyes, and when they are all gone, 
his landed credit will be so reduced that he must either discontinue 
his extravagance or sell his estate. The probable effect of the 
debenture system will be, that most men will be disinclined to lend 
money upon a mortgage puisne to the debentures. It will draw a 
marked line between good and bad securities, which at present 
approach each other by imperceptible degrees. The man who offers 
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a debenture presents a security which the Court has pronounced to 
be sufficient; the man who offers a mortgage puisne to the debentures, 
shows that he is about to incumber his estate beyond the value which 
the Court considered it safe to authorize, and he, therefore, offers a 
security which has already been condemned as unsatisfactory by the 
Court. 

“ T shall, therefore, in the following remarks, assume as a proposi- 
tion sufficiently proved, that it is expedient that the landed proprietor 
who is able to offer sufficient security should not, when he desires 
to borrow money, be put to unnecessary expense and trouble in order 
to make him more prudent. If the certainty of inevitable ruin will 
not deter a man from habitually exceeding his income, he will not be 
driven into prudence by the dread of his attorney’s bill of costs. 
The question still remains, will the proposed end be attained by the 
system of debentures? Will debentures sanctioned by the Landed 
Estates Court be received by the public without further inquiry, or 
will they be made the subject of an investigation as troublesome, as 
expensive, and as tedious, as that to which a mortgage is exposed on 
its first creation, and on every succeeding transfer. Now, in order 
to compare the two cases, let us examine what are the inquiries to 
be made by a capitalist when he is about to invest his money on a 
mortgage. He must—Ist, examine the title of the mortgagor to 
make the mortgage; 2ndly, he must ascertain that the estate is not 
unduly depreciated by tenants’ leases at undervalue, or by prior 
incumbrances; 8rdly, if he is taking a transfer of an existing mort- 
gage, he must examine the title of the mortgage, to make the transfer 
to him; 4thly, in this latter case he must also examine the state of 
accounts between the mortgagor and mortgagee, as if any payments 
have been made on account of the mortgage, the assignee will be 
bound by them; and 5thly, he must ascertain that the land pledged 
is of sufficient value. 

““ Now, in the case of a debenture, the first four of those five points 
are settled without the necessity of inquiry or the possibility of a 
mistake. The debenture gives—l1st, a parliamentary title to a charge 
upon the lands; 2ndly, unaffected by any prior charges or tenants’ 
leases, except those mentioned in the debentures; 3rdly, the title to 
the debenture is completed by the transfer of the debenture on the 
registry of the Court, just as the title to Government stock is made 
by a transfer in the books of the Bank of England; and 4thly, the 
assignee is not affected by any payments made to prior holders 
unless such payments are endorsed on the debenture itself. 

“ There remains, therefore, no matter of inquiry except the value 
of the land, and therefore, in every possible view of the case, the 
inquiries made by the purchaser of a debenture will be simpler and 
cheaper than those made by the purchaser of a mortgage, since 
the former extend to one only of the five subjects which must be 
examined by the mortgagee. There is in effect only the value of the 
land to be considered, and this is not in practice found to be the 
chief source of delay or expense. Any one who has examined the 
bill of costs incurred on the assignment, or even on the first creation 
of a mortgage in Ireland, will not fail to see how small a part of the 
delay and trouble (which is in fact measured by the costs) has been 
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caused by an investigation of the value of the land. In the vast 
majority of cases the value of the land is taken upon repute, and in 
perhaps a few cases there may be an improved and unvouched rental ; 
but scarcely in one ease ina thousand is the mortgagee furnished 
with sufficient evidence to show that no tenant has a greater interest 
in the land than that which the rental discloses; and yet every 
debenture holder will have this conclusive evidence on the face of his 
debenture. 

“ Tt is not too much to say that the mere inspection of a debenture 
will give a greater knowledge of the value of the land than a mort- 
gagee possesses in ordinary cases; and when it is considered that in 
addition to this the Landed Estates Court will have in each case 
approved of the security, it may fairly be expected that they will be 
accepted by the public without further inquiry. Even if this should 
not turn out to be the case, stili the most rigorous investigation that 
can be required in the case of 2 debenture will be only a part, and 
that the smallest and least expensive part, of the investigation that 
must be made in the case of every mortgagee. 

“ After some time the credit of debentures in general must chiefly 
depend upon the results of experience. If the security turns out in 
fact to be always sufficient, the public will accept them without 
further inquiry ; butif any notorious cases occur in which the money 
lent, or any part of it, is lost, in consequence of the deficiency of the 
security, the publie will then generally make some slight examination 
before a debenture is accepted. 

“ T think that the former alternative is by far the more probable 
one, and that the examination made by the judges, and the large 
margin allowed, will almost preclude the possibility of any debenture 
failing to realize the required amount. But even if such an unlikely 
event should happen as that a debenture holder should incur a partial 
loss (for a total loss in any case is obviously out of the question), the 
effect would be, not a general discredit of debentures (as mortgages 
do not fall into general discredit notwithstanding a few cases of total 
failure), but only this, that before being purchased they will be sub- 
ject to an’examination far less tedious and expensive than ought to 
take place in every case of an ordinary mortgage. 

“ Perhaps some person may apprehend that frauds may be com- 
mitted by an over issue of debentures, similar to what has been 
charged against certain corporations or improvement commissioners, 
and that this may lead to a depreciation of the security. It is not 
difficult to prove the impossibility of such an event. No land 
debenture can be issued without the sanction of a judge, who is free. 
from the slightest motive to permit an over-issue, but is under the 
strongest inducement to prevent it. I shall proceed to show in how 
simple a manner the debentures may be registered and kept within 
the control of the Court, at the same time that fraud and forgery are. 
made almost impossible. | 

“Let us suppose the case of a person purchasing an estate worth 
2,0007. a year for 40,000/., and wishing to get together with his 
conveyance twenty debentures for 1,000/. each. This issue of 
debentures is recited in the conveyance of his estate, which also 
describes the land conveyed, and gives a list of the tenantry with their 
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rents and the terms of their leases. This is, by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, conclusive as against all the world. The debentures are then 
purchased, each debenture containing a copy of the conveyances. Each 
debenture is distinguished by aletter and number. ‘The letter shows 
the book in which the counterfoil is to be found, and the number 
shows the position of the countertoil in that book. The debentures 
in each estate are numbered in succession, say from B 21 to B 40, 
inclusive. The counterfoils follow in the order in Book B. Each 
counterfoil is of exactly the same shape and size as its corresponding 
debenture, and is a fue simile in every respect, except some slight 
difference to show that it is a copy and not an original. Every part 
of the counterfoil is made of the same skin of parchment as the cor- 
responding part of the debenture. On every transfer of the deben- 
ture, the registrar makes an endorsement thereof on the debenture, 
and an exact copy of the same on the corresponding place on the 
counterfoil. 

“The following process takes place when the purchaser of a 
debenture requires to have the transfer to himself registered in the 
books of the Court. He hands into the registrar his debenture, his 
deed of transfer, and an affidavit or declaration of the due execution 
of the transfer deed by the lawful owner of the debenture. The 
registrar then compares the debenture carefully with his counterfoil 
in his books ; and if he finds that they correspond, and that the deed 
of transfer has been duly executed by the proper party, he makes an 
endorsement thereof on the debenture, and a corresponding endorse- 
ment in the same place on the counterfoil, and then returns the 
debenture to the new owner thereof. He then files the transfer-deed 
and affidavit, and sends a letter by post to the late owner of the 
debenture, to inform him that the transfer has been made. With 
such precautions it seems almost impossible that any attempt at fraud 
or forgery could meet with even a temporary success. The counter- 
foil in the possession of the Court, which the public is never per- 
mitted to see,is a perfect check not only to the forgery of a 
transfer, but also to the issue of a false or excessive debenture. The 
debenture in excess could never be transferred, since no counterfoil 
could be found to correspond with it. To make such a debenture 
would be the same absurdity as if a coiner were to make false money 
with the mtention of hoarding it. The act would be without motive, 
and, moreover, it would not do any injury to any person. 

“ Several questions may be asked respecting the manner in with 
the owner may deal with an estate subject to debentures, either in 
his own hands or already issued to the public. One general answer 
will be, to some extent, applicable to all such questions. The first 
existence of a debenture, and its subsequent contmuance, are entirely 
at the option of the owner of the land. When he buys an estate in 
the Court, he need not make his conveyance subject to any debenture, 
if he thinks that its existence would interfere injuriously with the 
management or disposal of his estate. Again, if subsequent events 
occur, which were not originally in his contemplation, but which 
make it probable that his powers of issuing debentures would -be 
inconvenient, he may bring them into Court to have them cancelled, 
and then he will be in the same condition as if the act authorizing 
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the issue of debentures had never been passed. Thus, if a man is 
of opinion that the descent of his estate to his heir, together with 
the power of raising money by debentures, might entice bim to 
prodigality, he may either cancel the debentures or put his estate in 
settlement. 

“ One of the first questions naturally asked is, how is a man to act 
who has bought an estate with the power of issuing debentures, and 
who wishes to set or sella part of it? With regard to the lease, 
there is obviously no difficulty, for as the debentures are only half 
the value of the land, they do not interfere with any lease which 
does not reduce the lessor’s interest in the land to less than half its 
former value; a tenant obtaining such an interest is in fact a 
purchaser, and should examine the title like any other purchaser. 

“ What then is the owner to do, who wants to sell a portion of 
his land? This resolves itself into two cases, according as he has 
already disposed of his debentures, or has them still in his possession. , 
In the former case he is in the position of any other man who has 
incumbered his estate to the amount of half its value, and who there- 
fore, of course, cannot make a perfect title to the purchaser. But he 
can make a far better title than if he had raised the same amount 
of money by a mortgage, for the debenture holders will not have 
possession of the title-deeds, nor any estate in the land, nor any 
right, except merely to recover the amount of the debentures by a 
sale. The purchaser protects himself in the same way as if he was 
buying a portion of an estate which had been encumbered by a 
previous mortgage. He takes an indemnity deed making the portion 
of the estate which is not sold bound to discharge all the debentures 
except such proportion as he undertakes to pay, and in respect of 
which he therefore gets an allowance out of his purchase money. 
Thus, suppose the entire estate is worth 40,000/., and that the 
owner had raised 20,000/. by the issue of debentures, he wished to 
sell a part worth 4,000/.; he either covenants that the rest of the 
estate, which is worth 36,000/., shall bear the entire charge of the 
debentures, in exoneration of the part which he sells, or that it shall 
bear a part only, say 18,000/., and that the portion which he is sell- 
ing shall bear the remaining 2,000/., which therefore must be deducted 
from the purchase-money. 1 do not find by experience that an 
incumbrance, against which a sufficient indemnity is ‘provided, 
operates with much prejudice to the price of an estate. It is true 
that an unwilling purchaser will rely upon a charge, in order to 
obtain a release from a contract with which he is discontented ; but 
when it is made a condition of sale, I generally find that its existence . 
has no perceptible influence npon the price. And that this is the 
result of general experience I infer from this circumstance, that the 
owners of estates subject to charges which cannot be paid off, or 
confined to particular portions, are anxious to sell them in small lots, 
with mutual cross indemnities, which do not prevent each lot from 
being liable to the whole charge in the last resort. 

“ The second case is when the person who desires to sell a part of 
his estate has not issued any debentures. In this case he has two 
courses open, which he will adopt according to the value of the part 
of the estate which he is selling. If the value of the part which he 
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sells is very great in proportion to the value of the part which he 
retains, he will probably cancel all the debentures, and give the 
purchaser a perfect title. If he sells the entire of his estate, he 
will probably give the purchaser the option of having the debentures 
cancelled or transferred to him. If he sells only a small portion of 
the estate, he will assign to the purchaser’s trustee some of the 
debentures upon trusts to be executed by the Court under the 11th 
section. Those trusts will be to indemnity the purchaser against all 
the debentures which affect the land. 

“ The indemnity that can be given against a debenture is far more 
complete than any indemnity that can be given against a mortgage, 
and the purchaser has this advantage, that when the time for pay- 
ment of a debenture comes, his estate will be relieved from the charge, 
as a renewed debenture affecting his land will not be granted by the 
Court without his consent. Thus if he buys land with an indemnity 
against debentures which fall due in the year 1870; when that 
year comes, the owner of the rest of the land must either pay off the 
debentures, or obtain a renewal of them on such terms as not to 
affect the land which he has sold. The advantage of this may be 
appreciated from the following fact. I know a case in which a gentle- 
man in the last century purchased a portion of an estate subject to 
some charges. He obtained an indemnity on the rest of the estate 
which appeared of ample value. More than fifty years passed, during 
which neither the purchaser nor his assigns were called upon to 
pay one penny on foot of those charges. At the end of that period, 
the indemnity lands had been so wasted by bad management, covered 
with insolvent tenants, and the charges had so much increased by 
large arrears of interest and costs, that it became necessary to resort 
to the purchased lands, which were sold by the Court, and the pro- 
duce of the sale was entirely devoured by the encumbrances. A 
similar catastrophe could not happen to the purchaser of land 
indemnified against debentures. 

“ For the purpose of facilitating future dealings with his property, 
it will be prudent for the purchaser of land under the Court to take 
separate conveyances of separate portions, subject to separate deben- 
tures, rather than take one conveyance of all, subject to all the 
debentures. He should take care that the lands which are included 
in the same conveyance, and are subject to the same set of deben- 
tures, should lie within a ring fence, so that they would probably 
be afterwards sold or settled, or otherwise disposed of in the same 
manner, He can readily accomplish this by means of the Ordnance 
maps. If he afterwards finds it necessary to raise money by deben- 
tures, he ought in the first place to issue such as are charged upon 
such part of his property as he is least likely to desire to sell; and 
_he ought to issue all the debentures charged upon one part before he 
issues any charged upon a second part of his estate. 

“Some will probably say, ‘ Why do you make the debentures 
payable only at certain periods ? It would be frequently convenient 
for the owner of an estate to have the power of paying off the deben- 
tures when he liked, or of paying them off by gradual instalments if 
he preferred it.’ To this the obvious answer is, that as the deben. 
tures are all in equal priority, it 1s necessary that they should all be 
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made payable at the same time. The right of redeeming and of 
demanding payment ought to be reciprocal, and the utility of the 
power of charging by debentures would be much diminished if the 
owner of an estate was liable, at any moment, to have the amount of 
all the debentures levied from his estate. But it may be said, ‘ Give 
the owner of the land a right to pay the debt at any time, but do not 
give the owner of the debenture a right to demand payment until 
the appointed time.’ This is possible. However, it is found that 
money is seldom borrowed on such terms on mortgages. I take the 
following passage from Lord St. Leonards’ ‘Handy Book on 
Property Law,’ p. 112:— 

“<n case you do not pay the interest regularly, the mortgagee 
may compel payment of the principal and interest. You will always 
be in danger of the mortgagee calling in the money, and thus putting 
you to the expense of obtaining money elsewhere to pay him off, and 
of making a transfer of the mortgage to the new lender. You 
should inquire whether the lender is likely to want his money, or is 
in the habit of changing his securities. ‘To avoid this danger, it is 
sometimes stipulated that the lender shall not call in the money for 
a given number of years, provided the interest is regularly paid; but 
in that case the lender will probably require an obligation from the 
borrower not to pay the mortgage off within that period.’ 

“The terms of every loan are a matter for stipulation between 
the borrower and the lender, and if the former requires any terms for 
his own convenience, which may cause loss or inconvenience to the 
lender, he must surely pay for them by an increased rate of interest. 
The fixing of a time for payment, however, has not this effect, as it is 
mutually convenient to both parties. 

“Tt is probable that the time fixed for the redemption of a 
debenture will generally be about twenty years from the day of its 
first issue by the Court, in cases when the purchaser has no imme- 
diate necessity to borrow money. However, when he is obliged to 
borrow part of the purchase-money of the estate, he will make his 
arrangements beforehand, and appoint such time for the redemption 
of the debenture as shall be mutually agreed upon between the 
borrower and the lender. When the owner of an estate and 
debentures wants to borrow money, which he may wish to repay 
within a shorter period, he will find no difficulty in obtaining it from 
a bank, on depositing his debentures with it. 

“The rate of interest will depend on the wishes of the person 
whose estate is to be subject to the debenture. If he has made 
arrangements for a loan before the debenture is issued by the Court, 
the rate of interest will be settled according to agreement with the 
jender. In other cases it is probable that 5 per cent. will be the 
rate generally adopted. If a higher rate be adopted, the amount to 
be raised by debentures should be reduced, as all the interest must 
not exceed one-half the net income of the estate. If too low a rate 
be adopted, the owner might find it difficult to raise money on an 
emergency, except by selling his debentures for less than their 
nominal value. The rate of interest actually paid, will, however, 
seldom exceed 43 per cent,, on condition of punctual payment. An 
indorsement to this effect may be made on the debenture :— 
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‘Interest is reduced to 4 per cent., provided it is paid within a 
month after it falls due.’ When the funds are high, it is probable 
that the owner of an estate will be able to raise money by means of 
debentures at a lower rate than even 4 per cent. 

“It has been suggested that the debentures should be made 
transferable by mere delivery, without any entry in the books of the 
Court. I think such a state of the law would be inconvenient. It 
would be very difficult to prevent forgery or over-issue of debentures. 
If the owner of an estate made a good imitation of a Court debenture, 
and passed it, and paid the interest regularly, the fraud would 
remain undetected until he sold the estate, or put 1t into settlement, 
when great confusion would arise, and great injustice be done. In 
many cases the estate would be found deficient, and debentures 
generally would fall into disrepute. Moreover, in case of robbery or 
theft the loss of a debenture would beirretrievable. For this reason 
it has been found by experience, that a permanent security for money 
transferable by mere delivery is not a safe or eligible kind of pro- 
perty. But on the system now proposed, as long as the owner keeps 
possession of his debenture, no fraud can be committed, and even if 
it should be stolen from him, the thief can only make use of it by a 
forgery which shall be successful in baffling all the precautions of 
the Court. The person who is robbed may effectually prevent this 
loss, and recover his debenture, by giving immediate notice of his 
loss to the registrar. . 

“ It may be useful to givea short sketch of the proceedings likely 
to take place when the time fixed for payment of the debentures 
arrives. The owner of the land should, two or three months before- 
hand, enter into correspondence with the debenture holders, to 
ascertain whether they will require payment or-accept a renewal of 
their debentures. If all are willing to accept renewals, they lodge 
their debentures in Court and get new ones instead. If, however, 
some holders require payment, then the owner of the estate must 
take steps to raise the money, or have parties ready to accept the 
new debentures, and pay the necessary sums to those who require 
payment of the old debentures. If the owner of the land has the 
means he may pay off as many of the debentures as he thinks proper, 
and retain them for his own use, to be issued if he should afterwards 
find it necessary or convenient. If the owner of the land finds 
himself in possession of money any considerable time before his own 
debentures fall due, he will probably deem it prudent to invest this 
money in the purchase of debentures falling due as nearly as possible 
at the same time as his own. Thus he will not lose any intermediate 
interest, and when the time arrives for redeeming his own deben- 
tures, he will have no difficulty in obtaining the required sum from 
his bankers on an assignment of the debentures which he had 
purchased, and a deposit of the debentures which he redeems, and 
which will be held by the bankers until the purchased debentures 
are paid off. 

“ Such are the steps that will usually be taken when the owner 
remains in possession of the entire estate. They will slightly vary 
according to circumstances, if he has sold any portion of it. He 
may have sold Blackacre to John Doe for 4,000/., and assigned 
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—2,0002. or 38,0007. of debentures to trustees as an indemnity. The 
judge inquires into the relative value of the lands, and decides that 
a certain sum—say 2,000/—is the proportion which Blackacre 
ought to bear. The trust debentures to that amount are accord- 
ingly cancelled, and the owner of Blackacre gets a certificate that 1t 
is no longer liable to the old debentures. The residue of the trust 
debentures will be disposed of according to the provisions of the 
trust deed, and the owner of the estate will get a certificate under 
the seal of the Court that his estate is liable to 18,0002. instead of 
20,0002., and that no part of those debentures is chargeable on 
Blackacre. This certificate will state the particulars of the new 
debentures, and will form part of his title. No purchaser ought 
to buy an estate after the arrival of the time for payment of the 
debentures without examining the last certificate, which will tell him 
what new arrangement has been made. 

“Tt may sometimes happen that the purchaser has not obtained 
any assignment of debentures as an indemnity, but has agreed to 
bear a certain sum—say 2,000/.—of the debentures; of course 
obtaining a reduction in his purchase-money to that amount. In 
this case it will be his duty (in order to prevent a sale of his estate) 
to procure persons to accept debentures to the amount of 2,000/., to 
be charged on his estate alone, or else to pay off 2,0002. The unsold 
property will be made exclusively liable to 18,000., and certificates 
will be given to show the liabilities of each estate. In all cases the 
Court will decide the proportions to be borne by each estate, so that 
neither shall be charged with debentures beyond half its value. If 
this cannot be done consistently with the equities created by contract 
between the owners, then the owner of the estate, who has contracted 
to pay more than it can bear, must pay the difference. This occurs 
when the owner of an estate who has parted with all his debentures 
sells a portion of it, and stipulates that the part which he retams 
shail bear all the debentures. When the time for redemption comes 
he must pay in cash or raise by sale or mortgage so much as the 
amount of the debentures is in excess of half the value of the property 
which he retains. 

‘The short period of limitation for payment of the interest will 
have several good effects. It will facilitate dealing with a purchaser 
who will know that there is a very small limit to the utmost amount 
of interest that can be due on outstanding debentures. I have 
known cases in which the interest due on charges has been more 
than twice the amount of the principal, the arrears having been kept 
alive either by a pending suit, or a receiver at suit of a prior creditor 
or the possession of a prior creditor, or the effects of a trust term in 
preventing the operation of the Statute of limitations. The short 
term of two years will lead to habits of punctuality. The readiness 
with which a debenture may be assigned will also lead to punctuality. 
I have known cases, in which the owner of good charges sustained 
great loss and inconvenience from non-payment, and who were 
reluctant to take proceedings against a friend or relative, and who 
would nave found it utterly impossible to procure a stranger to take 
an assignment of their charges, as it would have been out of their 
power to show either the title or value of the land on which their 
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charges are secured. With debentures nothing of this kind can 
occur. If the interest is not punctually paid, it will quickly be 
assigned to some one wha will be able and determined to enforce 
punctual payment. 

“The books kept for the registry of debentures would probably 
not be numerous. It might be thought expedient not to give any 
debenture to a purchaser of land until his purchase deed was duly 
registered, and the memorial should state the number and value of 
the debentures. Thus, all parties dealing with the estate would be 
made aware of its liabilities. Hach debenture would, by its endorse- 
ments, tell its own history. It would be convenient, however, that 
an account should be kept in the form of a ledger, with an index of 
names and a page opened for the account of each debenture holder. 
_ Every transfer would be entered to the credit of the person to whom, 
and the debit of the person by whom, it was made. It would be 
sufficient to describe the debenture in this account by its letter and 
number. This book should be kept strictly private. But when any 
information was required, in case, for instance, of the death, bank- 
ruptcy, or lunacy of any person, the Court would order a certificate 
to be given to show what debentures were standing in his name.”’ 


The draft of an Act to authorize the issue of debentures charge- 
able on land in Ireland, will be found in the Appendix to the original 


paper. 


Il.—American Trade in 1860-1-2. 


From the Manchester Guardian, 7th March, 1863. 


“None of the consequences of the civil war in America concern this country 
more intimately than those which affect our great transatlantic trade. The war 
inflicts a double injury upon us. It deprives us of the raw material of our chief 
manufacturing industry, and it reduces the purchasing power of our greatest 
foreign customers. Its effect upon our commerce can be measured in its broader 
features by comparing the trade returns of two years of war with the year that 
preceded the secession of the South. The data which we have to offer relate to the 
import and export trades of the United Kingdom with the American States. The 
figures will for the most part express quantities ; but where the returns fail-in 
that respect, the declared value will be substituted. 

“Let us take the exports first. The declared value of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported to America was for— 


ES 
TCG a Ue a ke are ee 31,667,066 
Airlie eee eo Com detec doce raw beseese unite sonido 9,064,504 
DM Rs Peoc'st snk dsaun sos opaspimmramerssdsecass’ 14,398,801 


« The exports of this class fell off more than one-half in the first year of the 
war; they recovered considerably in the second, being then but one-third less than 
in 1860; taking the ratios more exactly, 1861 was 58 per cent. and 1862, 34 per 
cent. lower than 1860. The business ot the two last years together did not very 
much exceed that of the first. It will be serviceable to compare the relation of 
these values to the total exports of this branch of merchandise :— 
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é x Exports to America. 
ABO vrs eecs canna THRGsOOLLSY Adeneats Soh 16°9 per cent. 
lena ees Petivss STD ACR OLA | §bho. Sedaris om 7°2 re 
Om oar tekeccacnas LPT SOU Es, concisecasareleege 11°6 $ 


“ Neglecting fractions, we can say, in regard to our home produce and manu- 
factures, that America in 1860 took one-siath; in 1861, one-fourteenth; and in 
1862, one-ninth of the value. 

‘«‘ When we analyse the tables as far as possible, we find that the exports fall into 
three classes (1), those that have increased since the war ; (2) those that have 
decreased, but show a tendency to recover ; (8) those that have decreased without 
any tendency to recover. 

“In the first class there are six articles, viz.:— 











1860. 1861. 1862. 
Wool, British and foreign 0.0.0... lbs.| 2,841,200 | 10,039,947 | 11,623,226 
MLSE OCC <r sateen givens vsdinceees tons 309,869 371,882 321,459 
Linen manufactures .........0ccece yards | 59,988,394 | 21,169,077 | 65,642,017 
ol SEMNOAG: ahd kee cet pak lulenet aad lbs.| 1,784,243 872,536.. 4 Bp1.175;685 
Ded scxcvssicd busta seen teen het tons Ae LS 767 12,687 
Woollen manufactures ............000- pieces 127,834 74,727 185,909 





“The enormous increase in the wool shipped to the United States since the war 
is one of the most remarkable features in the returns issued from the Board of 
Trade. It must be observed, however, that 1860 was rather a low year. The 
exports in 1859 were 5,966,677 Ibs., but this was double the quantity of 1857 
and 1858. This large trade has not been attended with any diminution in that of 
woollen fabrics. There was, it is true, a large falling off in 1861; but the expan- 
sion of the following year brought that business for the two years up to the 
average of 1860. Linen manufactures and linen thread both suffered a great 
diminution in 1861, but both articles so far recovered themselves that last year 
they stood at a higher figure than that of 1860. Compared with that year the 
first named goods were in excess by 5,654,600 yards, and the second by 333,000 lbs. 
The export of lead, which in 1861 had fallen to about one-fifth of the average 
shipments, rose, in 1862 to three times the average of the péace period. How 
much of this was required for the destructive agents of war ? 

‘The second class comprises nine articles, namely :— 











1860. 1861. 1862. 

BO Alia Ria tomn Mae cwt. 1,080,398 431,380 1,046,164 
Cotton, manufactures...ic..icscnue yards | 226,776,939 | 74,630,537 | 97,728,936 

Sexo, teluedidl 0, Mc. eae i _ 23090;,734 879,478 1,443,089 
AD in aol BtOR ~<a Sexuks vical ee £1,018, 836 417,360 688,360 
COE CCUG ca sakes’ ke Mates iaanianet teens galls. 662,751 15,438 114,680 
MPSTICUS ESP IUGS chien sisses Goa vsecaves note * 425,050 113,224. = 211,955 
Carpets and druggets 0... yards 2,806,546 968,799 1,607,179 
Shawls, rugs, and coverlets............ No. 545,488 153,628 ~ 292,677 
Earthenware and porcelain................... #H6545263\0 . 216,998. 4 321,756 





“The characteristic of this class, as already indicated, is a violent fall in the first 
year of war, with marked signs of recovery in the second. In soda the recovery is 
decided. In cotton manufactures and thread the fall of 1861 is followed by .a.con- 


eo 
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siderable rebound in the next year, more especially noticeable in the thread. Carpets 
and druggets testify to a considerable revival latterly. 
** Seven articles form the third and most depressed class, namely :— 

















1860. 1861. 1862. 
Deer ant ale (L2. Sica ee. barrels 21,905 4,390 73790 
Haberdashery and millinery ................ £1,347,268 628,383 623,878 
Hardwares and cutlery  ............cccscceen £1,054,908 651,456 461,616 © 
Tron, wrought and unwrought _....fons 380,724 110,242 128,617 
Bal sesh ud apie be SG 9 2,68;077 172,306 147,302 
Worsted. 660k os ovdyscs seca vaste used pieces| 2,343,317 | 1,112,515 9332634 
Moanufactuiesof silk «.. 4 :cscccsdesaisnsspestenss LARS 372 184,527 113,415 





** Taking all the goods here enumerated, it will be found that the business done 
in 1861 and 1862 together, was less than that of 1860. As regards haberdashery 
and millinery exported in the two last years, the total value was 95,000/. less than 
the shipments of 1860 alone. Hardwares and cutlery have fallen off one half in 
each of the two last years. Under the head of iron comes ‘railroad iron of all 
sorts.’ It is grievous to note the power of civil strife to stop enterprises of such 
moment as the trade in this article reveals. In 1860, we exported to America 
138,008 tons ; in 1861, the quantity fell to 28,398; and last year to 16,276 tons— 
not one-eighth of the amount of 1860. Worsted manufactures have fallen off 
greatly. The aggregate of the two last years was 300,000 pieces below those of 
1860. This fact must be read in connection with the large increase in the export 
of the raw material, and with the restrictive character of the Morrill tariff. The 
diminution in the silk manufactures is yet greater; in the two years last past we 
shipped 297,942/. worth against 458,371. in 1860. The foregoing articles of 
merchandise, and a few separately returned for the first time in 1862, complete the 
list of all those goods which are discriminated in the monthly publications of the 
Board of Trade. The latter articles, for the purpose of completing the enumera- 
tions, we will give in the export ‘declared value,’ instead of quantity. They are— 


& 
Mi mines, forks, ROISSONS, sOuGy 455 ssscck saveueadin use seie er poe xSowdbadlden 75,065 
Momafactures Of steel... :,.:0v.zs.scaqsayiewesectithe reer -sete tenon ecdegte 63,797 
5 silk, separately returned in 1862 ........ 110,811 


« Of the goods imported from the United States during the same period, we can 
only speak of two descriptions—but they are by far the most important in the list 
—cotton and corn. At the present time they are distinguished by a strange 
contrast of fortune—the one by its scarcity, the other by its abundance. The 
history of the American cotton famine is so familiarly known, that we need here 
only state the figures which record the imports, namely :— 


Cwt. 
PE GUrrocussiys tenes areca maT nemiarasds sous alenaauueisous 9,963,309 
Obes ps iasdek dose: oenieuiteses Meenas soesaacstsiusasayete 7,316,969 
6 VRS EOE Re eon AT ECS OPE MEE CY 120,752 


«‘ Whatever injury America has inflicted upon this country by the blockade, we 
must count the enormous supplies of grain which she has poured into our ports 
last year as some compensation. We received of wheat in— 


Quarters. 


ESO nic: spscenssatisenersedacs ME Sane a s05 sed dwesvuanatien 1,499,385 
Ne wcstiaie aesatesse tle sets Seo estan «cs ses napnntanecke 2507744 


Oe evans Biase ced sain da Siessatiuonmeueaehecols 35724)770 
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and of wheat meal and flour in 
Cwt. 
MO On scccyieetvspesscant san, foe vesiiseons tien avecn doniosbne Ureays 2,154,234 
OD pete ase ha ban ycton eden orthoses deatncnsskpaner 397945865 
PD BAN Or Mier sve eens caade A Dok csiia secu Ueht onayontenans 454993534 


“« While the imports of American wheat greatly increased in the second, they 
were more than doubled in the third year of the term under review, accompanied 
by a nearly equal increase in the flour. Upon this branch of the American trade, 
Messrs. Horne and Watney remark that— 

« «The cycle of high to low prices has been put out of gear by the overwhelming 
shipments from America; her Southern States not having drawn down their usual 
supplies ; and France, since she made certain of a sufficient home growth, having 
retired from competition with ourselves in that market.’ 

«« A few remarks upon the trade with America in gold and silver must conclude 
our observations. If we place the imports and exports for each year on the same 
line, we shall perceive at a glance the most notable facts. 














Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
BR OUGID, icconie a, Gatedauas 4,792,582 157273220 
NOs cee amiianiend 66,683 7,381,953 
"D2 ois enact 10,064,162 37,528 
14,923,427 9,146,701 





“ Nothing in trade can well be more extreme than the fluctuations of our 
monetary relations with America during this time. The balance of imports over 
exports in the precious metals is 5,776,7267. In 1860, the balance paid to England 
in gold and silver was 3,065,362/.; in 1861, paid to America was 7,315,270/.; and, 
in 1862, to England, 10,026,634/.; and this last sum, notwithstanding the large 
imports of grain-——though, of course, the payment, in adjusting the various 
transactions of the two countries, was enormously swollen as against the United 
States by the stoppage of the cotton supply.” 


> 


Iil.— The New Statistical Abstract for France.* 
[Continued from p. 90.] 


Extrractrep from the Economist of March 7th and 21st, 1863, with a 
few abbreviations in the remarks :— 


“2. Commerce. 


“ In drawing an outline of the progress of trade in France during the period 
under notice (1847-61), it will be necessary to bear in mind two disturbing causes 
which happened within those years, viz., the revolution of 1848, and the commercial 
panic of 1857. Both of these events led to a considerable decline in trade, chiefly 
in the importations from abroad. 








* Sitwation Economique et Commerciale de la France, 1847-61. Paris, 1862. 
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“The duration of the effects of the revolution of 1848 upon the import trade of 
the country may be traced over a period of six years, as below: 


Imports. 
£ 
Loe) SRR Sener boa ot BANE OS 00" 3 ALOE E erape 5 1,000,000 
Sel hese Mae aa a ictnan a sean eo deena sant 28,000,000 
7 Rig. RE REDE Sr, BEE EN RRR 40,000,000 
FLL. eed Re AI dee ee he ea Wi, PES 44,000,000 
COM arcs Be niches aos ete: ide ee 43,000,000 
GO Ste Ses che MA oi cesk sus MRI RG Sess 5 53000,000 


“ The effects of the commercial panic of 1857 were not so lasting, extending 
over a period of three years only. 

“ Notwithstanding these checks, the trade of France made great progress between 
1847 and 1861 ; as will be seen by the quinquennial averages for the imports and 
exports :— 





Annual Average. 























Posada: Imports. (MIns.) Exports. (Mlns.) 
Total. Canieeeen Total. French Produce. 
ee a £ £ 
¥847—51  ...ce5.. 4] 29 49 36 
2-56. As... 78 £6 84 61 
T= Obs eto: 103 75 112 SI 





* These figures are exclusive of bullion and specie, which amounted in the same 
periods to :— 














Periods. Average Imports. Average Exports. 
Zz ES 
PSAP HSU ce ccec nese: 10,000,000 35500,000 
5 ee 19,000,000 14,000,000 
Li fe-Ok Wh. Sree 27,000,000 19,000,000 





‘¢ The large increase of trade in the last period was partly owing to the operation 
of the commercial treaties with England and Belgium during 1860 and 1861 ; but 
making allowance for the trade under these treaties, the commerce of France 
steadily increased under the old régime up to 1860. 

“ Imports and Exports.—The following table shows the chief countries with 
which France traded, in 1847, 1859, and 1861. The column for 1859 is introduced 
to show the extent of trade in the year preceding the conclusion of the commercial 
treaties with England and Belgium, The amounts are given in millions sterling :— 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


Entered for Consumption. 


—_————— | | 








£ ES & Es £ £ 

From United Kingdom | 4°25 16°25 22°25 2°80 t1‘oo =| 17°50 
Spe EMMA, Scocccenntetaset 4°00 2°50 6°50 4°00 2°25 6°25 
95 OUI EKER hai: 2°75 8°75 11°25 2°00 4°25 6°80 
Som, ENOL SIM i tesceresd 6°00 8°00 11°00 4°50 6°50 8°90 
>> Switzerland ........ 4°00 10°50 8°00 1°00 2°OO 2-23 
Pea =) OV Weer See aes 2°00 3°00 3°50 1°50 2” 255 2°80 
gy) Mbaly 2, crete vas SSO 6°75 8°00 4°50 5°20 7°00 
NR Lic 2 et 875 4°50 4°75 2°80 3°25 4°50 
», United States...) 5°50 S45 15°75 4°50 8°00 =| 14°50 
»» French colonies.,,.| 4°25 aes eek a2) 5°20 7°25 
EOLOIN chee sas 51°00 94°00 | 123°00 38°00 65°50 | 97°50 


s 











VALUE OF Exports. 


French Produce. 





1847. | 1859. 1861. 
1847. 1859. 1861. 


Ea £ = 





= 


ES ea 


os, 

To United Kingdom ....) 6°25 31°00 24°75 4°50 32°F 18°25 
jp SRRMISMID: <a scttensanseeatt OU 1°50 2°25 | 60 1°25 1°25 
59 LOUVBEOIA ous csensoass ord 2°25 4°00 7°50 | 1475 eA 6°50 
gy DCIBINEE,. cu coagrancsarten 2°50 rise 6°75 2°00 6°75 6°25 
yy Switzerland wo... 3°75 | rr'oo |) 20-50 | 125 | grso | 6-50 
gs os Geena mere 2°50) 5°5O 8:00 |} 2°00 4°00 525 
gp ERIN * oe. lest cxaccdenerenees 3°75 10°00 11°50 2°25 720 7725 
Fi PMOREY cy.,cancusceeieeet 80 2°5O 2°25 "BO "a 780 1°25 
3 United States. cwans. 7°50 17780 4°50 4°50 12°25 3°25 
»» French colonies........ ooa0 9°80 9°50 4°25 9°25 8°75 

Total, jossisuse 42°00 | 122°25 | 106°50 || 28°75 90°50 =| 77°00 





* Thus in 1847 Belgium stood first on the list, followed by Italy and the United 
States. In 1859 the United Kingdom occupied the first position both as regards 
general imports and entries for consumption. The United Kingdom also affords to 
France the largest market for the disposal of French produce, taking about one- 
fourth of the total exports. 

** Up to the year 1860 the imports consisted chiefly of raw materials and produce, 
manufactures of most kinds being either virtually or entirely prohibited. The 
value of raw silk imported in 1859 was 84 millions sterling; of raw cotton, 
6 millions ; and of raw wool, 5 millions ; these three articles are the most impor- 
tant in the list of imports. 

“‘ The line of commercial policy pursued by the French Government best appears 
in the tariff changes made in past years. Between 1816 and 1859 the principal 
reductions of duty were made on colonial produce, skins, dyestuffs, chemicals, and 
raw products, The only exceptions, so far as British produce was concerned, were 
the reduction of the linen duties in 1836, which were raised again in 1845,—and 
the reduction of the duties in 1855 on pig and bar iron, steel, coal, and machinery. 
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‘The duties on the last named articles, however, although reduced, were in many 
cases prohibitive, and were of no benefit to English producers. 

“As the protective character of the French tariff before the treaty with this 
country was concluded is not generally known, it may be as well to state that by it 
the yarns of Manchester and Leeds—the textile fabrics of Manchester, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, Leicester, and Coventry—the stoneware of Stafford- 
shire, London, and Newcastle—the glassware of Birmingham, Newcastle, and 
London—the hardware of. Birmingham and Wolverhampton—the cutlery of 
Sheffield, and many other large branches of our trade, were entirely excluded from 
the French markets. 

“The following are the principal articles of French produce exported from 
France in 1860 :— 


ee 
alle VAIN FA CEUROS is, focscs5casa.sescacdnsonnaneosuoanieee 18,000,000 
TWN OOULCEE 8 oe. es sane eaaetaesaingedswan wudinaneeavenes 9,000,000 
Be NV PING on ae RP geste sis. utes Gocune da siseaaushecswaNt ie 8,750,000 
Grain .. Pe cdassishincciseus conceantnecsecckestuatoccsddes — ART ROSOOO 
Ready- inde fine PAE oe Pete Ae NA APOE 4,000,000 
MOBO FOREOE foie oo ce sacs ss saeco caidisctlasteies 1,750,000 
Degther MANUIACLURES conc csegevctsoencasaoscseoses 3)500,000 
ROEBL RLV ONES esac ccuace) aca vstowveesie de tacsseesesco ners 34750:000 


« The value of silk manufactures forms about one-fifth of the total exports of 
French produce, and the silk industry in France occupies a corresponding position 
in that country to that of the cotton mdustry in England. Woollen manufactures 
and wine are the next in importance. The export of grain is very variable. The 
increase in the value of wine exported in the year 1860, as compared with the 
exports in 1847, was very large, being 82 millions sterling against two millions. 

* Customs Duties.—The revenue received from Customs duties in 1847, 1859, 
and 1861, was as follows :— 





On Imports. On Exports. 
£ ES 
MSS fe nateretiieinces 55459,000 81,000 
SOD. stele daneiee.. 9,579,000 168,800 
Marc se ici 5,069,000 64,500 





** The articles which produced the largest proportion of duty in 1859 were sugar, 
coffee, raw cotton, and coal. The falling off in 1861 was partly due to the depres- 
sion of trade during that year. 

« Port Trade.—The amount of trade at each of the principal ports in the year 
1861 was as under :— 


Per cnt. 
At Marseilles ..... GAS oA Ne eau sancaaay ds Keie seme 16 
SS Ce Br a aautsat uae wis dud dad gusdgeeeaseee 12 
PEN ANNO alist snr Mab nas iivoen saduniss naa ease va tmaeumenaiie es £2, 
by CLAORMG DMRS oSiscFe ct ciccsmoousese SGPC asia) cede EWhes wae i 
bg, ROMO. oi cs ante igs aso oaee meee accetcns ceconatte cboes 8 
se URGE IGS, «27. Pousti den eee eee edcrsciuasts ea eee 4 4h 
Bye ERROR ros sed yo Peer Pete eve tscattes wiseansusude 2°5 
bp, MEE OES |. LOM ccs-cateseccevenen. 1st addi § SOR BeD 
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“ Transit Trade.—The transit trade of France increased very largely between 
1847 and 1860. In 1861 there was a decline caused by the falling off of the 
Swiss goods sent in transit to the United States. The value of merchandize 
exported from France in transit in each of the three years was :— 


WEA PUB AS Tener ieet caetacate nds tir seseadtcucseance past eae 4,000,000 
bpp oie MOD esi ay Fotenis acheive Mawuseensaneacs anise on dereweaataae 24,000,000 
po FL ree hac ttteews this nannies 19,000,000 


“ Temporary Importations.—Besides the general imports, certain articles are 
admitted duty free for the purpose of being manufactured and exported. The 
value of these imports in 1861 amounted to two millions sterling, and the value of 
goods manufactured from materials imported temporarily duty free was five and 
a-half millions.” 


3. Navigation. 


* With the view of fostering national shipping, by throwing the carrying-trade 
of the country into the hands of French ship owners, the French Government has 
from time to time fixed high deferential duties on goods imported from foreign 
countries under foreign flags, as well as on foreign ships themselves. At the same 
time the colonial and coasting trades of the country have been entirely reserved for 
national vessels. 

‘“ The table published on page 83 of the document before us exhibits how 
signally this protective legislation has failed to accomplish the object for which it 
was enacted. ‘The table gives the total mercantile tonnage belonging to France on 
the 31st December in each year from 1827 to 1861, which amounted 


Tons. 


1 Boar A 0 Rie A ME at A ua RN ee 692,000 
Sec ca Pisano anapeord ne asanee ec, acearne een 689,000 
oie (| pa ted Mugen” EN i eens tea Meakin ST Seen 662,000 
pee Sf ie Ee ae eae en ey eR Kis 670,000 
PY i RRR Ee Pe len arntepart by RR ERE OCR tp 1,052,000 
PSOne ac, Rey eer eniee ae Ne aie PUR Raat STING 1,049,000 
Ls Re ae ee or as eR NR NR SS, SE 1,025,000 
| ae reenter ete ta 2 7 996,000 
agers BOUL Stre orcas ute vbackaceaa kines dum en Erma eee 983,000 


«Thus it appears that during the first twenty years the amount of tonnage 
belonging to the country remained stationary ; that between 1847 and 1857 it 
increased by 57 per cent. in the ten years, and that since that date it has gradually 
declined, on the average by about 2 per cent. per annum. 


The Statistics of the Tonnage of French Sailing and Steam Vessels on the 
31st December, 1861, are shown by the following data :— 


Tons. 


Of 800-tons and above’ 2.042%... OL Ansseceuntns 36,006 
oo TU B00 Shin. eee ee Cy eee 22,835 
39 1600=-700 “ae eee AS Mich Neath ccoke 31,094 
5 000 — 600 2.50 eee ee LUGS ave Rite 64,328 
pp ROO FO Avrsinancicndcnnetecne naan 72 00 eC ERs Sk 108,624. 
§9 OO 4200 - causes Morena vnc BP fe cao a eens 103,408 
PB dois usdictophscwunsote AS eR te 158,288 
Meee ZOU), sie accates sn sdcesisiverecaatee I ce: SRC ae 193,152 

Sy fii Oar ee el Loi0e ee, 125,698 
UES E ee ee 155 tame ee 66,008 
g9 OO HOMS AMG WINGER eacemeonccescoes D091. Atha? Wa bss 
Total,-cs.cnaentnmdte Lau 983,996 
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* Small fishing boats employed on the coast are not included in the above 
return. 

“ Steam Tonnage.—The number, tonnage, and horse-power of steam vessels 
belonging to France on the 31st December, 1861, was :— 


NEES CRN: So Re SSR ean 2 2 a7 
fi MOLLUS re RE RE Ac ap a ine a ere Re aH 73,207 
LORS OW CUES foes. sccoscdeidstinensnseaietoontecessastutevnns , 355085 


“We must now pass to the statistics of shipping, which are divided into— 
1, the trade reserved to French vessels ; and 2, the trade open to foreign vessels. 

“1. The trades reserved to French vessels are those with the colonies (except in 
some cases to Algeria), the coasting trade, and the fisheries. The progress of 
French shipping engaged in these trades during the last fifteen years was :— 


French Tonnage, with Cargoes, Entered or Cleared from, and to, French 
Colonies and Possessions. 


Tons. 
Be USAT: ccssanonscnassunctoasss Oc oranicat eve ae nodasnao weds 428,000 
Di Naliei  uaalle Oe A toe ane arene, eRe Tee, ere LEA 643,000 
From and to the Fisheries. 
Tons. 
WIE cargoes 847 vecsasccc occa ealseaCioscanngasetintes 114,000 
rr WG eo staat cea Mca Sak aeednteness 129,000 
In the Coasting Trade. 
: Tons. 
Withicargoesiim 1347 5.1.0.0 gece 25919,000 
- MG et eae en rh ce 3,103,000 


* Fisheries.—The production of the whale fisheries exhibits a considerable 
decline of late years ; the quantity of oil and whalefins produced in 1847 and 1861 
were :— 


Oil. 
Tonneaux Métriques.* 
MISE Das apenw soba eoe se een loosed ness aussaart tei eaeash seedontanessees 37514. 
ME ose pae tae ae as Monardatisisd acs eatieteaa st Sa es 130 
Whalefins. 
LS 7 PORN A et RO ee Ia 116 
FOIA Sues aR ode 20 rag eau sien cheer eeecu die tas teat B 


** The quantity of cod fish exported from the fisheries and from French ports in 
1847 was 16,108 tonneaux métriques, and in 1861, 13,395. 

“ The coast fisheries in France on the 31st December, 1861, numbered 8,041 
boats, of 59,541 tons and 39,898 men. 

«2. Foreign Trade.—TVhe following table shows the amount of tonnage of each 
nation trading with France in the years 1847 and 1861 :— 





* 2,200 lbs, ayoirdupois, = a ton nearly. 
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Total Tonnage ~ 
Entered and Cleared at French Ports 
ie with Cargoes only. 
Nationality of Vessels. 
1847. 1861. 
OUT ne Canines peter a Aa PP 989,397 251591399 
INOrWeotaly 5.) cerj<Peltee tities aaserecconevees 217,833 241,686 
Ue CCU SEN ait oc hhune aortas bu een satires eanaeete 43,754 AGn9 35 
iy oun E IE tre se oe a eelenl anc d Be. ates 16,093 25,536 
BURRS WN Pha esiadtadiids tate tueSinaks SEE 85,768 109,969 
PIG LO oa Sass oS errad A atest prec OMe 55,258 95,720 
Hanoverian and Oldenburg ...........0.... : 14,333 10,882 
IMC CKIS DUES. crsnccuctvoschgsttransdaecaiessesara'ses 17,648 14,170 
TRBNSRGIE Pascoe heres euros 22,379 17,988 
WD GtCh: Gare deeessens st ecderce aossage Sato ON 46,410 86,679 
ele isth  Sackicc, ers ives oxen de ee BEATS 1,867 11,553 
Sreairisitr: aye eel trey tease sated 99,098 224,647 
OREM ROBE oe, aan cites asantciconvvenace sercaseiichs: 4,752 10,882 
CRONE. bates AOS Rae erent ee A ard 413,823 5573700 
Paistetaan..f.2-2. re ere 1393773 172,442 
Greck i... Getan aaa cnceee 184,304 191,396 
ARNEL Me Sates cues Reaalex wt edem onsMeaar ona oe 30,678 15,688 
Darbary Btatesix -agea.t gee 156 — 
American (Uc 'S:) sce RS 317,978 577,807 
BSESPUNAN HASH ren ede. orc 152 6,053 
Monte Vitleanive cc vecineene nen. 2,833 675 
CS ais a thgaciess Acad ua ae tts 1,530 600 
WiGREAMELAIL ccs, etn aan vndsaraveoeecemnee occmeees 618 — 
LOXICHID... 5c yezsdnatusds Ge eeevadeenauihcaes ee oe _— 920 
Totabforeign oo ssitieeceveawesosn. 2,707,457 4,605,127 
French including the trade with the : 
colonies and fisheries .......... cane \ POE acl S201 3/084 
HPN COs ban een oe PonaKkeirs ba vax paces eee: 4,296,808 4,618,811 





“ Thus we see that the French tonnage engaged in the foreign and colonial 
trades of the country only amounted to thirty-seven per cent. of the whole in 
1847, and to thirty-nine and a-half per cent. in 1861; while in the United King- 
dom, where foreign ships are admitted on equal terms with national vessels, the 
British tonnage enjoyed in 1861 sixty per cent. of the carrying trade of the 
country.” - 


IV.—Fluctuations in the Value of Gold at New York, 


From the Economist of the 28th March, 1863 :— 


“The following table shows the changes of the prices of commodities since 
ast year :— 
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Prices of Fifty-five Articles in the New York Market. 





December 31, December 31, Rise 
1861. 1862. per Cent. 


Dol. ct. Dol. et. |_ Dol. ct. ~ Dol. ct. 
Copper, American lake....100/és.| 23  -— to 25 — | 32 50 to 33 - 33 








AN oe xoeaaon ies cede tind ceca gba vtveness COR) 4 805 0 = 8 Sy, 8-50 vis 
Tron, Aumericaht pig. 5. .006<.6..00,.0%: QE Sigg Bhai Se Ste 5 82 44 
Cordage, Manilla ............ 100dés.| g -—,, 10 75 P2753 22 = 25 
Pend Galena ain cieccinieenens. o- 6045 6 75 8.25. a5 990 30 
DNAS) Wiisicansecatesd.bavevstanadeas.deseatesss 4 ais Bogs AGS ys 40 
AOS OE sires decceree sess sodsnyen70nndans SBOkgscd o Syisiaas 8.00 218 
WS ia atte catego, ee ptnagsestentiees [oe OM” ies Li Sho sue. oe 15 
CO 2 IIS oa ce cae cosackencoagt Sugenaess' ZO BOxsgeed OC aesO has? sack i= 40 
COR ei pH TOUE. cscnesvscsteseaetacweduene 29,- = 5 20 00 | FO. = 3, Lie S160 
Cas asc io Bctgcvy Sieyng SANE 237 gs ae 37 +5, 4008 20 
POO Wy ESECEN  .....:isn s.ranscveccdso-tease BAO. 5. JOU 6 60. sxe, Ono 25 
SR ACR sco daeccasansiterstootsasn dunes Olen see —- 874,, -— 90 470 
GUY COU oc. cva0ncsees 100 yards| 13 — ,, 13 50 ba Tot, Goch) rz, 
Cort, Western .....é05.... oy CShis..| 5S FO, 60 > | st 50 45.83 = 40 
| BL Feiss eee ale oP 55. O82 — 80 ,, — 85 = OF 5.2.1 = 18 
5 US sara en ane <a el Someta bshl.| 1 30,, 1 45 PEO, rte 15 
Hemp, American, dressed, cut ....) 10 50 ,, 11 25 P2650. 45 1A 22 
MSMLAY O05, Casanevssensadvvdese sok nsctees Oshl.) = 98s 5, 1 = L BOS LOS 60 
NE i ER Se GI BF 54). HOO -— 67 5, — 69 42, 
Rie Sf RAG set eos Sasha esis LOOTbs 024 So 5, 25°. =.) ae 5O 55228-50 12 
Plaster of Paris ....... RD atvaedh shtcchuaas 12645: 175 BEG, py eS 80 
BEGGS Pass Lis a Geiss. Seaweiodeestoks 145. S020) 0= 18° = 53 250 = 26 
GlaverGeed io x. scribes sist eacstesendess Be BOG st Le EN LO BO peed Meg te 34 
Pwabwer OAK ¢ TAGs iesdsesass56haseaess.- 28 99480 So) BI Sy Be 1 17 
GU ROR ADI, © 5.2. csnepissinnenssansssyonie ance 35, = yp 4D. o> A AG hoy DOG = 2,0 
1 SETS SS SRR ENE Se ome eet bbis.| - 60 ,, — 65 — 85 », = 90 40 
SUG Oe ee ne eee no. gals - 40 ,, — 45 S82 se. — 08 30 
PP MEPOUCINE , SDUIES casccasgennonsegadeienge Ts og Stone Tay 2 KOvag, 25005) peo 
LUE Bre 2a er ne ie eae Pe 6 Ot 55 Od Diet Bor 60 sy ek pee LAO 
NON ce sicceves Scicsdoaiercagenaeeateve —- 48 ,, — 52 - § , — 85 68 
NO CC line Ole a cote esoascosxnsteCsnerituees —~ 25 ,, —- 35 -— 40 , — 42 23 
Ppp RAW a Mesa a cto oe Ce sosnnsadntes WS. BOR 55 Os Vm CA et 50 
EM ICES re eo osec ceca ncaynsrcencionesicrs Ly 2s yo. fo | 1a 2k, ay oO eo IO 
SN BE ME SIAL S OER ye Mek MAES fr Ser BRO a ee ae 28 
9S gk a 100 Zds. 7 SO 5, eo 20 9°50" 5, 20 Zo 25 
CARS RAM Ghat ois 3 oac 0 xed veneeanue Manton te acs 45 —,, 36 =—.| 41 = , 42 5 14, 
WORKS Ss cai anaes 100 galls.| 25 —,, 2550 [40 - ,, 42 =— 70 
iO ed. FOR eats DoF 33 = 4, 84 = | Ae = 4°48 = 42 
Sagar; Cuba ..iienian,.. POO los.) 6. = 5 6) 75 828 55 10.25 a3 
PAUOW Gy CIty osstimtrbieitis-ssecie.. SIS e yg De NBO! IR sr Vy as 29 
OR gD OMCR: so nuie dock Bk itr. ea pelle JO c= oy Blom 43-80, 45144 = 40 
Se he ens re ae en Renee Se ASOs ie Ondo Gi BO Sale 1 Grp a i 
DRobsee hs ICENEUCIEY: 6 sganscnencmesdvess (nd OC r= | gat) ie Me ee te gale 60 
WW li th O ONG Sr asereti ad caate tends cased onc 68 —,, 70 — |150 — ,,160 —- 120 
VV OOM OCC aa accesses Bia duitesvdeiasonns 52. =», 09 =| 63 i 55 66 *— 20 

56. (a LUNG CR ee ve don oasanbon ehh eats 4 = 5, AD — 1 64 “= 5, 67 "= 48 
Cotton, shirting............ he vyerds’ & “= ,, 10. = b 232), 30, =| 220 

jas SCOURING rus casssnsactpiossvwescss 10, 5O- site = Ora OF 120 

is rs ane Ae ed A del ra ie 12-50 4, 14-50 | 28 — ,, 29 — 110 
TSU aap ABR Noe ere 30 —,, 60 —- BO) 5 GO. = 58 
1h ital Cask SAR han iy 8 BR ai ieee act Pho eoet = gO x Lg AOS go 
RB Pirie alist becoih eeciseiv othe nae vaee 8 -, 11 - 12 3-55 20° — 80 
GIGS scisrt eaae ites (ei ay aly tr =) ,, 16h te 116 
Paes WARRING scales decd piedts ei ikesdess' ¥Z <= 12 -50 18 — , 19 — 5O 
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“In the face of evidence such as this, it is idle to believe that the apparent 
depreciations of the currency as against gold is wholly owing to speculations in 
gold, or that it can be removed by prehibitory and penal enactments.” 


V.—Some Statistics of Cheap Literature. 


Tue following remarks upon cheap periodical literature, by one of the 
originators of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, will be read with interest 
as coming from a gentleman who is so eminently entitled to speak upon the 
subject as Mr. Chambers. 


“Mr. William Chambers, of Glenmoriston, delivered a lecture on ‘ Cheap 
Popular Literature and its Influence on Society,’ before the members of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Lord Neaves was in the chair, and there was a large 
and distinguished attendance. Mr. Chambers began by noticing early printed 
literature, some of the earliest specimens of which were the antiquated and varied 
class of ‘chap books’ that were so much concerned in entertaining the firesides of 
our unfastidious ancestors—tracts which appealed to the popular love of the 
marvellous, the pathetic, and the humourous, and which, for the most part, were 
sold by chapmen or pedlars, who, with packs on their backs, traversed the whole 
country in quest of customers for their literary and other merchandise. Reprehen- 
sible in character as were the Scottish, and also many of the English chap books— 
miserable as they were in appearance and aim-—-they are to be taken as an exponent 
of popular intelligence and taste during the lengthened period in which they bore 
rule ; and, as such, reflect a certain light on the social progress of Great Britain. 
Pervading town and country as a literature in request among all the humbler 
classes who could read, English and also Scottish chap books were extirpated by no 
edict, but disappeared slowly through the united effects of education, and a demand 
for something equally exhilarating aud much more conformable to improved 
manners and feelings. Mr. Chambers then passed on to a review of the struggles 
of the cheap literature which superseded ‘ chap books,’ and speaking of his own 
services said :—‘ With the assistance of my brother, I commenced COhambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal on the 4th February, 1832. Two months later, on the 31st 
March, the Penny Magazine was begun; and immediately afterwards many other 
publications of this cheap. class, mostly commendable in plan, were brought out, and 
gained a deservedly large circulation. The year 1832, therefore, disturbed as it was 
by political agitation, mingled with apprehensions of the cholera, is, I think, entitled 
to be looked on as definitely marking the development of that new and peculiar 
cheap literature, now giving promise of adaptations never contemplated in the best 
times of eighteenth-century journalism. Every variety of literature, but more 
particularly popular periodicals and newspapers, have received an immense impetus 
from the removal of fiscal burdens and restrictions. The advertisement duty was 
abolished in 1853; the compulsory stamp on newspapers was removed in 1855 ; 


and the excise duty on paper was repealed in 1861. Since the reign of Queen Anne 


the press is now for the first time perfectly free—its freedom and power of cireu- 
lation being further promoted by the system of penny postage, and the world-wide 
organisation of steam-boat and railway transit. One of the standing reproaches of 
past literature—a thing mourned over, and even joked over,—-was the wretched 
remuneration of authors. To the credit of our own day, all lamentations and 
witticisms on this score have vanished into the realms of tradition. The central 
part of the nineteenth century, through the liberal encouragement offered by a 
popular wide-spread literature, has become the paradise of authorcraft. A narra- 
tion of the sums now given by publishers of magazines and the lesser periodicals for 


attractive fictions would excite the most lively surprise—a very considerably higher ~ 
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price being now, in innumerable cases, offered by the proprietor of a penny, three- 
halfpenny, or two-penny weekly sheet for the use of a story to be drawn out in 
portions over half a year, than was paid to Gibbon for his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, to Blair for his celebrated Sermons, or to Samuel Johnson for his 
laborious Dictionary. Newspapers, cheapened to a penny, have increased so 
enormously in their impressions, that I cannot venture on any statement respecting 
them further than this :—In 1830 the whole circulation of newspapers in England 
was 31,158,741 sheets, and that number is now said to be issued in London alone 
in the space of seventeen weeks. ‘Two hundred millions of newspapers per annum 
would now be a moderate calculation for Great Britain! As regards merely 
literary sheets, I am able to speak somewhat more definitely. Collecting some 
statistics-on this point in 1859-60, I found that, altogether apart from newspapers, 
the cheap periodical literature of Great Britain and Ireland might be summed up 
as follows:—Works of a strictly improving tendency, circulation per month, 
8,043,500 ; works of an exciting nature, but not positively immoral, circulation per 
month, 1,500,000 ; works immoral, and opposed to the general religious belief of 
the country, circulation per mouth, under 80,000. My computation, founded on an 
attentive consideration of the subject, is, that in the United Kingdom there are not 
fewer than 12,000,000 of popular sheets, varying from 1d. to 2d. each, disposed of every 
month, or 144,000,000 per annum.’ Lord Neaves, remarking on Mr. Chambers’s 
paper, said that he thought the old ‘chap book ’ indicated a vein of human nature that 
ought not to be neglected. The people of the days of the chap book were delighted 
by them, and Scotland, strange to say, a country where one saw the strictest and 
highest religion, was also a country where one had a signal proof of the variety of 
human nature. Boston’s Fourfold State and the chap book were generally to be 
found in the same cottage, if not on the same shelf; and while the old folk were 
reading the one, the young folk were reading the other. No literature would be 
popular and useful that did not look to the mirthful and humorous elements in 
hnman nature” 


V1.—Trade Circulars. 


- THE following letter has been issued by the Honorary Secretaries to a large 
number of firms, who, for the most part, have readily assisted in the object for 
which it is circulated, by furnishing the Society with periodical statements of the 
current prices of various descriptions of merchandize :— 

* The Council of the Statistical Society is desirous of forming a collection of tite 
Trade Circulars periodically issued by the principal houses connected with the 
commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom and its dependencies—a 
collection which, as the Council believes, does not exist in any public institution. 
Should the Council succeed in their present attempt, the series of Trade Circulars 
deposited in the library of the Society will hereafter constitute an authentic and 
special history of the state and fluctuations of the commerce of the kingdom, which 
may be found of the greatest service in aiding the researches both of the statistician 
and the economist. 

“ Weare directed by the Council, in furtherance of this useful object, to request 
you to assist in this undertaking, by forwarding to the Society, from time to time, 
the trade Reports circulated by your firm, from the commencement of the present 

ear. 

y « All current reports transmitted to the Society will be placed before the 
fellows at their usual monthly meetings. The documents annually collected will’ 
be classified, bound up, and deposited in the library oft he Society, where they will 
be accessible to the Fellows at all times; and to the public, on personal or written 
application to the officers of the Society.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
{ 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES In THE QUARTER ENDED 81st DECEMBER, 1862; AND 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 
3lst Marcu, 1863. 


Tue birth-rate was unusually well maintained last quarter; and it has been high 
during eight successive quarters. In respect to marriages, the general result is 
unfavourable : the returns now extend to the end of last year, and it is ascertained 
that during the whole of two years, 1861-2, the marriage-rate has been low. In 
the last quarterly report it was shown that the mortality was high; and the 
returns since obtained furnish equal evidence that in the first quarter of the present 
year the public health has not improved. The cold weather of November was 
fatal to many persons, and the effects of that month were probably not unfelt after 
the year had closed; and also causes that were proper to last quarter rendered it 
more unfavourable to health than many seasons that were less remarkable for their 
mildness. 
MarriaGes.—There were 48,659 marriages in the last quarter of 1862; a 
number nearly the same as that of the corresponding period in 1861, but less than 
- in that of 1860, when it was 50,688. The circumstances that have operated to 


En@uanp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1857-63, and in the Quarrurs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1857-63 :—Numbers. 





NV CANS re scicc cc's "63 62 IOs 60 >59 days) "BT 
Marriages No.| — | 163,991 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 
Births....... 5, | — | 711,691 | 695,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 
Deaths... j>-| —= | 436,514 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-68. 


(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 





ee eee eae | ee 
March ........ No. — 33,976 | 33,274 90,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 |-.33;321 
PUNE: .hschia Bs ~~ 40,771 | 42,012 43,777 42,042 39,890 | 41,267 
Septmbr..... ‘ — 40,585 | 39,884 40,541 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 


Deéeembrencsie, 44 — 48,659 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 
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Qrs. ended 
last day of 
March ........ No. 
June> ..61 6 
Septmbr ib 
Deembr.n:c.s.,; 
Qrs. ended 
last day of 
March 22.00%: No. 
PUNE ous..000 a 
Septmbr..... ,, 
DEC: 5, 


Registrar-General’s Report :—England. 


QuarTeERs of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 
(1I.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


i fe nf fe 


186,653 | 182,005 
185,638 
172,237 
171,811 


172,933 
184,820 
172,033 
166,620 


183,180 
174,028 
164,121 
162,719 


175,532 
175,864 
168,394 
170,091 


(III.) Dearas:—Numebers. 


121,215 
107,558 
101,232 


122,617 
110,869 
86,312 


121,580 
105,631 
104,216 


128,524 


122,192 
107,555 
92,225 





114,542 


105,109 








102,923 


109,354 








170,959 
169,115 
157,445 
157,962 


125,819 
107,142 
98,142 


118,553 


110,576 
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170,430 
170,444 
161,181 
161,016 


OT. 


108,665 
100,046 
100,528 





depress marriages in England have not prevented an increase of them in certain 
parts. In the three March quarters of 1860-2, the marriages in London were 
respectively 7,265, 7,333, and 7,821. 

In five of the eleven divisions, an increase of marriages is found in comparing 
those of the December quarter of 1862 with the mean of the two previous 
corresponding quarters. Those five divisions are London, North Midland counties, 
Wales, South-eastern Counties, and Northern Counties. The increase in the 
Northern Counties is hardly appreciable. In the remaining six divisions there is a 
decrease which varies from about 1 per cent. in the South Midland and Eastern 
Counties to 4 and 5 per cent. in the West Midland Counties and Yorkshire, and to 
no less than 15 per cent. in the North-western Division, in which the cotton manu- 
facturing industry has been so long in a state of prostration. 

Lancashire, exclusive of Ulverstone, consists of twenty-five districts; and in 


EneLanp:—Annual Rates per Cent.of Persons MarRieED, Birtus, and DeaTus, 
during the Years 1857-68, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1857-63 :—General Percentage Results. 





- Deaths.... 


Mean 
53-62. 


62. 61. 60. °B9. *b8. 7. 
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Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands 
in middle of 
each Year.... 


20,554 — 20,337 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 | 19,257 














Persons Mar- 1710 1°604 | 1°652 


ried Mai a 
Births .... 95 


1670 | 1°612 | 1°628 1°704 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





| Mean 














Ors. ended 63. | opargg | "62. BL. 60. 59. 58. 57. 

last day of x = Epis 5 Ye = —|—__—_—— 
March....Per ct.) — 1°394 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1°422 | 1°464 | 1°252 | 1°410 
June....... f — 1693 | 1°6I0 } T°678 Y°i700") 1716 | oto Dyz2 
Septmipr. <3; — 1°607 | 1582 7 1970 | 1°614 | 1°602 ) 1-570) To9Z 
Pecwvr.: 55 woe 1°975 ) T8901 906 1 202 “2020 7 9st eee 





(II.) Birtus :—Percentages. 


Mean 


Qrs. ended 63. 53-69, 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. BT. 




















LGSt Gay Of. |e wastes Perane ct 28 ea eee oe 
March....Per ct.| 3°698 | 3°594 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 | 3°604 
JUNG. pacedis, a 3°87 1 3°666 |.3°690 | 3°512:| 3°586.) S488 |. S°o55 
Septmbr. ,, me 3°292 4 3°356.) 3:38 J 3°267 sir 3:38 (+ 3°204 1 eosakG 
Decmbr.  -,, — 3°2364. D°308.4 a 2he. a fae). ashe S200. aces 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | ’62. ee | 62, | 61. 60. "BO. | | SO bye 

last day of Se ee ae 2 eee ee SB See 
March....Per ct.) 2°546 | 2°498 | 2°447 | 2-453 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2-631 | 2-298 
June........ ‘s — a°1or | °2°124 | S47 | 2e2se 2a | 2-20 Ye ee 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°982 | 1°797 1-994 | 1-718 | 2°097 4.997. t)2°068 
Decmbr. ,, —- 2°178 | 2°226 | 2°064 | 2°043 | 2°195 | 2°406 | 2°269 





fifteen of them there was a decrease of marriages in each of the December quarters 
of the last two years. The numbers in these districts were— 


December Quarter. 1860. 1861. 1862. & 
L077 Rear Ne recat cen cers 86 82 56 : 
BGlCOW sox kcacseeosaanleuaes 344 318 ‘ 249 ; 
1 2 aa ee gee ~wetieaehe 244 223 > 150 
Barton-upon-Irwell _........ 116 105 55 
MOTMOT o lisscasvocsvesdevcateraant 166 149 101 
Manchester 3.2.0..c.c..c.cs0ccee- 1,285 1,150 _ 1,046 
PAGACOIN Se  tiacccctasndivaiteisetas ama 342 27 1 230 
Ollie ease sn ceetes tees tence 240 215 tO: 

RGOINMAAS Hh nrcitarveedoexernensmaioun 233) 187 166 
Frashingden. ......00: ees Wepatics 189 169 138 
Burnley) hater. sccttctemanee 229 202 131 
Blsckbarn scene 412 281° 181 
Chorley" -Menenneneanere 105 60 34 
Preston g (fb. Gees. chee 355 254 197 
Lancaster, jaccucisadhuscnwe 79 Tt 64 


: - * 
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In Cheshire the marriages in the district of Stockport were 332, 218, and 198, 
in the three corresponding quarters. 

In Blackburn the decrease of marriages in the quarter on those of two pre- 
vious December quarters was equal to 48 per cent.; in the more extensive but 
less populous district of Chorley, the decrease exceeded that high proportion, 
and reached 59 per cent. In Burnley it was 39 per cent.; in Chorlton, Bury, 
Preston, about 36 per cent.; in Wigan and Leigh, 33 per cent.; in Stockport, 
28 per cent.; in Bolton aa Oldham, 25 per cent.; in Ashton and Haslingden, 
23 per cent. ; in Manchester it was only 14 per cent. 

The annual marriage-rate in England (persons married to the population) in the 
quarter was 1°890 per cent. against an average of 1:°975. In London it was 2°15; 
and in Lancashire it was 1°70 per cent. 

Birrus.—The number of births in the quarter that ended 31st March, was 
186,653. In the same period of 1861, it was about 173,000; in that of last year 
it was 182,000. The annual birth-rate of the quarter (births to population) was 
3°698 per cent., being higher than the average, which is 3°594. It was higher 
than it had been in any quarter during the course of ten years, 1853-62, except 
the spring quarter of 1854, and the winter quarter of 1860. 

If the last two winter quarters are compared in respect to births, it will be 
found that those of 1863 were more numerous than those of 1862, in all the eleven 
divisions, except that which is the seat of the cotton manufacture; unless the 
Northern Counties, where there was a trifling decrease, constitute another exception. 
Not only have marriages been comparatively few in Lancashire, but the removal of 
families from that county in quest of employment has been of sufficient importance 
to reduce the registration of births in the parts which they have forsaken. 

INCREASE OF PopuLation.—The births of last quarter were in excess of the 
deaths in the same time by 58,129. The population would have received an 
accession amounting to 646 daily, if immigration and qrataration had been equal to 
each other. 

The total number of English, Scotch, Irish, and foreign emigrants who left 
ports where there are emigration officers, in the quarter ended 31st March, was 
37,806.* This emigration is superior in amount to that of any March quarter 
since 1854. The Australian colonies attracted an increased number of settlers ; 
but the United States, to which 24,900 persons sailed, were the place of destination 
to a great majority. Upwards of 17,000 natives of Ireland went to the United 
States in the quarter. 

The emigration to the United States was more than three times as great as it 
was in the same period of 1862. 

The number of English emigrants to all parts was about 10,075. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—Wheat was cheap. The average 
price was 46s. 7d. per quarter. In the corresponding period of 1861, it was 
55s. 1ld.; in that of last year it was 60s. ld. Beef was near its usual price; the 
average, lowest, and highest prices of mutton at Leadenhall and Newgate, were 5d. 
and 7d. per lb. by the carcase. Potatoes were cheaper than they have recently 
been at this season, the best having been sold at the Waterside Market, Southwark, 
at about 125s. per ton. 

Mr. Glaisher writes, that with the exception of eleven days’ in March, the 
weather at Greenwich was warm, and in the seventy-nine days the daily excess of 
temperature was on an average nearly five degrees. The period comprising 
December, January, and February was, as compared with corresponding periods, 
amongst the warmest on record. For those three months together there are only 
three instances of a higher mean temperature since 1771. 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 8,773, 
while the birthplace of 4,884 emigrants was not distinguished; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of 
English origin. 
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The mean temperature of last quarter was 42°6°; and as far as records that 
can be trusted extend, it has been exceeded in the same period of the year in only 
two instances. 

In regard to the four months ending 31st March, the mean temperature may 
be considered to have been as high as any that has ever been experienced in a 
season extending through the same months. 

{n the quarter the humidity of the air was below the average in January and 
March, above it in February. The rainfall was rather above the average in 
January, below it in the subsequent two months. In the southern parts of 
England there was little rain at any time in the quarter; north of 53° latitude 
there was a great deal in January, but generally in February and March the 
weather was dry. 

The returns of pauperism are expected to be heaviest in the first quarter of the 
year ; but those obtained for that portion of the present year show an overgrowth, 
which much exceeds the product of an ordinary winter. In-door paupers were 
more last quarter than in the corresponding season of 1861, while they were nearly 
the same as in that of 1862; but the poor relieved out-door were far more 
numerous than in either, as the following statement of the average numbers 
relieved every Saturday will prove:-— 


First quarter, 1861, av. In-<doer, 131,509 - once Out-door, 758,441 
4.5 MOD meso a6 143 926 ae ‘ 804,272 
‘ Banc ie sf =U bes ca - 948,212 


DEATHS, AND THE STaTE oF THE PustIc HeattH.—A winter remarkably 
“mild” has also been remarkably unhealthy. The deaths in England in the three 
months that ended 31st March were 128,524, against 122,192 in the same period 
of last year, which supplies an example of average health in winter, and may be 
taken as a means of comparison. It will be an approximation to the truth, to 
state that people died in the quarter at the rate of 20,000 in a year, whose lives 
would have been saved if epidemics or atmospheric causes of a nature unfavourable 
to health had not been in greater force than usual. The rate of mortality was 
2°546 per cent., the average being 2°498. 

The mortality of small towns and rural districts was 2°343 per cent. (against an 
average of 2°287). That of the chief towns was 2°705 per cent. (against an 
average of 2°688). The country appears to have suffered from the effects of the 
winter more than the town. 

In the south-eastern portion of England, the death-rate was lowest; in the 
north-western counties, Cheshire and Lancashire, it was highest, a distinction 
which the seat of the cotton manufacture has earned alike in its prosperity and 
adversity. But in comparing the returns of deaths in the eleven divisions, atten- 
tion is immediately drawn to the fact, that in all the divisions, with one exception, 
the deaths were more numerous last quarter than in the March quarter of 1862 ; 
and the single exception is found in that division where the staple industry on 
which half a million of persons are dependent is overthrown, and for a twelve- 
month four-fifths of that number have subsisted, unless the pittance has been aided 
by previous earnings or sale of household stock, on less than 4d. a-day per head. 
Or if the deaths in last quarter are compared with the mean number of two corres- 
ponding quarters in 1861-62, the increase for England was nearly six per cent. ; 
for London and the Nerth Midland Counties, 2°5 per cent.; for the South-eastern 
and South Midland Counties, and Yorkshire, 7 per cent. ; for the Eastern, South- 
western, and West Midland Counties, about 12 per cent., while for the North- 
western division the increase (0°3 per cent.) is hardly appreciable, and for Lanca- 
shire, which constitutes the most important part of it, is found an actual decrease 
of the mortality. If the sixteen most important cotton districts of Lancashire 
are taken, there was an increase of deaths in five, a decrease in the remaining 
eleven. The increase was greatest in Chorlton (16 per cent.) and Oldham (21 per 
cent.) The decrease was great in Wigan, Warrington, Leigh, and Bury, in which 
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places it was 17 and 18 per cent., greatest in Preston and Burnley, where it was 
20 and 24 per cent. ‘This is a brief statement of the facts, whatever may be the 
solution of the problem which it suggests. 


Annual Rate of Mortaritry per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of Enauanp in 
each Quarter of the Years 1868-61. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 


Area Population Enumerated. in each Quarter of the Years 
































Syed Dita ee MR a 

Acres. 1851 1861 Sete 1863. |,2#2" 1 1862. | 1861 

e j e 53.62. 2 es 

In 142 Districts, and {iene 2°705 | 2°688 | 2°661 | 2°658° 
56 Sub - districts, June....) — | 2°336 | 2°265 | 2°271 
comprising the eg a as ee Sept... =. |) 2239) 1977 | 2°193 
Chief Towns........ Dec.....| — | 2°454 | 2°512 | 2-291 
Year ....) — 2°429 | 2°354 | 2°353 

Year ....| — | 1°970| 1°894 | 1°938 














In the remaining 


oo. oa March | 2°343 | 2-287 | 2°184 | 2:210 
land and Wales, $|34,037,732| 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 ae Eee eles Laces 
comprising chiefly ee ; Par z 
ae mia | Dec... 1°866 | 1:870 | 1°790 
Country Parishes } 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 
months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For this 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 
365°25 days, and 366 and 365:25 days in leap year. 


AR 7 SSP RI IEE SS SET ESE EE PSO BE EOE ED EPPA SE FS SESS SEAS SEI SABE ASAI I A ENE, 


It may be observed: 1. While England enjoyed at least its average amount of — 
health in the two winter quarters of 1861-62, Lancashire was at those times more 
unhealthy than usual, and in the common fiuctuations of epidemics and other 
disease more or less improvement of the public health was to be expected. 2. The 
emigration returns discover a remarkable increase of English emigrants since 
March, 1862; for whereas the number in each quarter of 1861 and till April 
1862, was from 5,000 to 9,000, since that period it has been from 10,000 to 
14,000. The Registrar of Witton (Blackburn) mentions that a great number of 
families had removed out of his sub-district from want of employment ; and it is 
probable that the populations of other parts have been diminished, enough to affect 
the local registers, by similar movements to places in England and beyond the seas, 
where that market for labour may be found which has failed the industrious at 
their own homes. 3. It will be gratefully admitted that the legal provision for 
the distressed, and the spontaneous liberality of their countrymen, have hitherto 
sufficed to maintain the people in health. But if the supply has been enough, it 
has not been more than enough, and its enevitable tendency is to a fall; and though 
it could be sustained for an indefinite time, it does not follow that the health of a 
community living in forced inaction could also be-indefinitely prolonged, while that 
which has been called “the real life” of the people must be ebbing fast. 4, The 
Registrar of Wigan reports, that not a single death had arisen in his district from 
the distress ; and as other local officers are silent on the deaths of operatives from 
want, it must be assumed that happily they had none to report. 
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Enetanp :—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st December, 
1862-60; and Birtrus and Dearus in Quarters ended 31st March, 
1863-61. 

















1 2 3 4A 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. ARFA PoPULATION, 31st December, 
caileeacana Wales.\ in 1861. 
ngland an ales. 
‘ Statute | (persons) | 762: 61, 60. 
Acres. No. No. No. No 


Eneuip.& WAxgs.... Totals) 37,324,883 |20,066,224 | 48,659 | 48,536 50,688 


1, WONG Os... jocscaaderiect $7,997 | 2,803,989 | 7,827 7,333 7,265 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 4,385 4,277 4,274 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 3,097 3,005 33200 
BW, Masb6Or 4...02eceawcccenvs: 35214,099 | 1,142,580] 3,026 2,979 3,147 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,830 3,893 4,022 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 6,075 6,186 6,488 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 4 3,047 2,879 2,952 
vit. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 6,374 7,087 7,969 
PRie) GEIS MITE 2 Sscacaceks 3,634,636 | 2,015,541 55145 ape ie gs 5,621 
Se NORER SED pvrecvienimennetser 2 ADRS 22 2ci dig leddiyahiaee 25764 Qghd 2,737 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 3,095 2,950 2,980 





7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Brrarus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 3ist March, 31st March, 


(England and Wales.) “ | ies 6] 63 169 6] 





No. No. No. No. No. 
182,005 172,933 128,524 122,192] 121,215 


——————_ OO | _COi—=*=" 


No. 
Enewup. & WALES.... Totals) 186,653 








By London: .asi.gctcers 26,750 | 25,800 | 24,984 | 18,967 | 18,405 | 18,614 


11. South-Eastern ........ 16,260 | 15,385 | 14,920 J 10,112 | 9,533} 9,423 





111. South Midland ........ 10,532 | 10,980 | 10,553 7,481 | 7,003 | 6,950 
PY «. SUASGEUN 5. 0h s-gsaticnec 10,055 9,439 9,a22 6,891 | 6,193] 6,225 
v. South-Western ........ 16,037 | 15,345 | 14,796 | 11,149] 9,692] 9,957 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,725 | 22,761 | 22,157 | 16,504 | 14,884 |-14,520 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,679 | 11,347 | 10,893 | 7,354} 7,075] 7,278 
vit. North-Western... 28,734 | 29,404 | 26,772 | 20,999 | 21,610 | 20,271 
Tx, Yorrshire nye 19,088 | 18,885 | 17,660 | 13,654 | 12,539 | 12,845 
x. Northern Wwiaviccase 11,435 | 11,508 | 10,395 7,409 | 7,180] 7,129 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 11,358 | 11,151 | 10,481 | 8,101| 8,078 | 8,003 
a eee tenn Ln——a—eE | 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 31st Marcu, 1868. 
By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., fe., See. of the British Meteorological Society. 


With the exception of the period between March 9th and 19th, when the daily 
temperature of the air was below the average to the amount of 24° daily, the 
weather was warm throughout the quarter, averaging a daily excess of 42° of 
temperature for the remaining 79 days. The temperature of the preceding month, 
viz., December, was in excess, and the mean temperature of the three winter 
_ months, viz., December, January, and February, was 42°-5, and is distinguished by 
being one cf the warmest on record. In the preceding 92 years the warmest 
winter of all was that of 1795, its mean temperature was 43°°2; this was 
closely approached in the years 1834 and 1846, in each of which this value was 
43°-1 ; and these are the only instances of a higher temperature since the year 
1771. In the year 1848 the temperature for the same period was 42°-4, closely 
approximating to the present. The month of March this year was also warm, 
which was not the case in the year 1795. ; 


The mean temperature of the months January, February, and March, this year, 
was 42°°6; in the year 1834 it was 42°9; in 1846 it was 43°°6; and these are the 
only instances, so far as trustworthy records extend, of an access over the tempe- 
rature of the first three months of the present year. 


The mean temperature of the four months ending March of this year, is 42°-9 ; 
in the year 1846 it was 43°-1; and in 1834 it was 43°°3; so that the temperature 
we have lately had may be considered as high as has ever been experienced at this 
season of the year. 


The mean temperature of January was 41°°3, being higher than any January 
since 1853. 


The mean temperature of February was 42°-1, being the same as in 1861; one 
degree lower than in 1859; but, with these exceptions, the highest since the year 
1850. 


The mean temperature of March was 43°:9, with the exception of 1859, when 
it was 46°'4, was the warmest since the year 1842. 


The mean high day temperature was in excess to the amount of 3°-8, 4°-6, and 
3°-7 respectively in these three months. 


The mean low night temperature was in excess to the amount of 3°2, 2°2, 
and 0°:2 respectively in these months. 


Therefore both the days and nights were warm in the months of January and 
February ; in March the days were warm, and the nights differed but little from 
their average value. 


The mean temperature of the air in January was 5°-2, in February was 3°-6, 
and in March 2°°6 in excess over the average of 43 years. 
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The temperature of the dew point was 2°-4, 3°-2, and 0°°9 above the average 
in the months of January, February, and March respectively, as found from the 
observations of the preceding 22 years. 


The degree of humidity was less than its average in January and March, and 
nearly of its average value in February. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was in defect in January and March, and in 
excess in February. 


The fall of rain in the extreme southern parts of England in January was 
somewhat in defect, was a little over its average about London, but north of 53° it 
was in excess, and very much so at northern stations. 


mild. 


All over the country the weather in February and March was remarkably fine 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
February, constituting the three winter months, was 42°°5, being 4°°7 above the 
average of the preceding 91 years. 
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Temperature of : Weight 
— of Vapour 
orce ns 
o Cubic Foot 
A. : Dew Air— 
Air, Evaporation. Pout. Daily Range. Vapour. aralar. 
1863. — - Water 
Months. Dit.) Dik Diff. Diff. Diff. rie Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from mee 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- }, i : Aver- ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
9 22 g 22 22 22 22 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
z ° co) o | o o fo ° ° o | o Th. Nege Gr. Gr. 
VADs eases 41°8 | +5°8| +3°7 | 39:9 | +3:°09 387°6 | +2°4§ 10°38 | +0°6] 41°5 | °225 |4+-0229 2°6 |+0°2 
Be Dies cases 42:1 |] +3°9} +3°4 § 40°2 | 43-1] 87:9 | 43:2] 15°8 | +2°49 43°0 § 228 |+°025§ 2°6 |4+0°2 
March ...| 43°9 } +8°0} +2°0 f 41°0 | +1°1) 37-6 | +0°97 18°0 | +3°5) 45:1 225 |+ 0067 2°6 |+0°1 
Mean... 42°6 |} +4°2) +3°0 | 40°3 | 42°49 37-7 | +2°29 14:0 | 42°29 48°2 | 226 |+-016§ 2°6 140.2 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. : 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. teed Number of Nights 
1863. a zontal ae Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from ae from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- ver- Aver- Aver-} of the } At or |tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age off Air. jbelow]| 30° Aner ‘ q at 
QQ 22 22 46 30°. | and * | Night.) Night, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. iba Gr. | Gr. In. In. 7 Miles o © 
Jans aisee. 85 — 4929°619|—147] 547 | — 79 2:°61+4+0°89 357 10 19 2 | 23°3 | 43°8 
Heb. ss 86 + 1] [80°14] /4+°353] 557 | + 4] 0°6 |—1-0f 254 12 14 2 19°5 | 44°7 
March 78 — 5 929°715/—056] 547 | — 2] 0°77 |—0°8] 287 16 14 1 7 22°5 | 42:4 
Sum | Sum 7 Mean # Sum | Sum |} Sum jfLlowest Highst 
Mean...... 83 — 8 129°825/+°050) 550| — 2 3:9] -1°O7 283 38 47 5 f 19°5 | 44°7 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Enetann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1868. 























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
M : Mean | Mean 
Widens Piece of ey : ee as Monthly| Daily Mean Mean 
: Dry Air | Reading} Reading} o Tem- Range | Range Tem- egree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature ee of | Peraturel oe ty. 
STATIONS. ee Thermo-} Thermo-| in the ena s° er of the midity 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. Quarter. perature. |perature, 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fe} 
Guernsey © wci..:s05... 29°807 | 56°0 | 34°0 | 22°0 | 19°3 7°2|44°9 | 88 
BEBO COO cts coatirs ads 29°808 | 56°9 | 27°3 | 29°6 | 26°9 | 10°4 | 44:0 | 80 
Ventnor seb ocho 29-800 | 59°0 | 34°0 | 25°0 | 20°3 8:1 | 45°0 78 
Barnstaple............ 29 °764 | 61°5 | 28°0 | 33°5 | 29°0 | 14°6 | 44°3 86 
Royal Observatory | 29°764 | 64°0 | 27°2 | 36°8 | 30°6 | 14°1 | 42°6 | 83 
Royston cues 29°729 | 63°4 | 25°5 | 37-9 | 30°7 | 12°8 | 41°9 85 
Lampeter):,....2.... 29°748 | 62°8 | 21-45 41-4 33°6") 12-9" | 42 25 89 
INGFWICh:. Giese. 29°740 | 64°0 | 27-0 1°37 OF 29-0) 120 |) 42-7 83 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°716 | 62°0 | 25°0 | 37°0 | 30°6 | 11°7 | 41:2 84 
biverpoo! ......<%... 299700") (GL-4 4 SO 29125 423.5 729 43°9 79 
Wakefield ............ 29695163 °F 1 2082") ASO 346 ES Salr4o-2 85 
heeds). 61.25 Secssavs 29693 | 62°0 | 24°0 | 38°0 | 30°0 | 11°0 | 40°7 82 
Stonyburst............ — 8 12070 |) = = — — — 
B07 SR ere oe 29-689 | 60°0 | 25°5 | 34°5 | 28°8 | 10°9 | 41°7 88 
Scarborough ........ 29°686 | 57°0 | 28°0 | 29°0 | 24°3 | 8°8 | 42:2 | 90 
North Shields ....| 29°686 | 60°0 | 25°8 | 34°2 | 27°4 9 °Ge|, 4%3 86 
10 nl op eI ce ey ss Uh 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
NAMES ee 
oF Moan Relative Proportion of ve ” Number 
STATIONS, etiuekedh at he peer pe eS of Days | Amount 
; Strength, e, = os Cloud. ee collected. 
in. 
Guernsey ........... 1°6 7 4) 8 | 10 4°5 45 8°6 
BOMEUCH cag env ed ss het 7 4) 7 eet 623 60 6:1 
Wentner <, cnetshcsscws — 6 4 Sit ld = 34 6:2 
Barnstaple ............ LS 9 5) 6) 410 Y 53 7°5 
Royal Observatory| — 5 5 9.1. 20 7°4 34 3°9 
OYStON 5.4 nce sarivas- — 6 3 ed OR 5°6 58 4°0 
Lapipeter: <...<sas0ss: 0°8 6 5 9 10 6°7 50 9°6 
INOX WIE. << .cxn..saren 1°4 4 3 11 12 6°3 28 3°6 
Belvoir Castle 7 4 4 11 13 7°9 a0 3°4 
Biverpool so... ice 1°5 3 3 LO) «12 peta 45 4:0 
Waketield’ 2.5.0.0. 1°9 5 6 8 12 7°6 47 6:1 
Weedon Fx. scestaees: 1-7 4 4 11 11 7°0 29 6x2 
Stonyhurst............ 1°0 5 4 6 14 7°6 63 lies 
Verena ees cdi. — 5 3 8 15 — 40 4°4 
Scarborough ........ 2°0 5 3 6 16 — 27 3°6 
North Shields rye 6 3 8 13 56 46 4°9 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 
ENDED 31st Marca, 1863. 


BirtHs.—27,729 births were registered in Seotland during the quarter ended 
31st March, 1863. This gives the annual proportion, 345 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population, or 1 birth in every 28 persons; being the 
exact mean birth-rate that has prevailed in Scotland during the first quarter of the 
seven previous years. 

13,842 of the children were males, and 12,887 females; thus indicating a pro- 
portion of 107:4 males for every 100 females at birth. 

The usual difference in the proportion of the births was observed in the town and 
in the country districts ; by a wise law of nature, to prevent the extirpation of the 
human race, the births being in a higher ratio wherever the general mortality is 
greater. Thus, inthe 126 town districts of Scotland (which embraces almost all the 
towns with a population of 2,000 inhabitants and upwards), 15,219 births were 
registered ; while in the 883 country districts (embracing the remainder of the 
population of Scotland) 11,510 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual propor- 
tion of 372 births to every 10,000 persons living in the town districts ; but only 
315 births in a like number of persons in the country districts. ‘ 

Of the 26,729 births, 24,004 were legitimate, and 2,725 illegitimate, being in 
the proportion of one illegitimate in every 9°8 births, or 10°1 per cent. of the births 
illegitimate. The exceptional character of Scotland relative to this form of vice is 
again shown by the fact, that while only 9°7 per cent. of the births were illegitimate 
in the town districts, 10°7 per cent. were illegitimate in the country districts. 

DEATHS.—19,227 deaths were registered in Scotland during the first quarter 
- of 1863, being in the annual proportion of 248 deaths in every 10,000. persons of 
the estimated population. The mean death-rate of the first quarter, during the 
eight previous years, was 236 deaths in every 10,000 persons, so that the mortality 
has been unusually high during the past quarter. 

The deaths in the town districts greatly exceeded those in the country. Thus, 
in the 126 town districts, 11,678 deaths were registered ; while in 883 country 
districts the deaths only numbered 7,549. This indicates an annual proportion for 
the quarter of 285 deaths in every 10,000 persons living in the town districts, but 
only 206 deaths, in a like population, in the country distr icts. 

Of the deaths, 6,377 were registered during January, 6,161 during February, 
and 6,689 during Mar ch ; thus indicating 206 deaths daily Sa January, 220 
daily during February, and 216 daily during March. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATion.—The births numbering 26,729, and the deaths 
19,227, the increase of the births over deaths amounted to 7,502 persons, and by 
that number the population would have increased had there been no emigration. 
From a return, however, furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emipration 
Commissioners, it appears that 37,806 persons emigrated from the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland, during the first quarter of 1863, of whom 1,841 were 
ascertained to be of Scottish origin. If to that number 273 be added, as the pro- 
portion of persons whose origin was not ascertained, the total number of Scottish 
emigrants would amount to 214, which, deducted from the increase of births over 
deaths, leaves only 5,388 as the increase of the population during the quarter, 

MarRIAGus.—5,090 marriages were registered in Scotland during the first 
quarter, being in the annual proportion of 65 marriages in every 10,000 persons of 
the estimated population ; a proportion higher than the mean of the corresponding 
quarter during the eight previous years, which was only at the rate of 60 marriages 
annually in every 10,000 persons. We must not be too hasty in drawing con- 
clusions from this fact as to the general prosperity of trade, and the full employment 
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, of the working classes, which an increase in the number of marriages generally 
indicates, because it must be remembered that the number of marriages during 
the fourth quarter of 1862 was very far below the usual amount, and the increase 
during the past quarter does not even balance the decrease of the previous quarter. 

As usual, the proportion of marriages in the town districts greatly exceeded 
those in the country. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 3,185 marriages were 
registered, while’ in the 883 rural districts only 1,955 marriages were registered, 
thus indicating an anrual proportion of 76 marriages in every 10,000 persons in the 
town districts, but only 53 marriages in every 10,000 persons in the rural districts. 

Of the marriages, 2,503 were registered during January, 1,836 during February, 
and 1,251 during March. 

HEALTH OF THE PorpuLaTIoN.—The health of the population has not been 
good during the past quarter; much sickness has prevailed, the recoveries have 
been slow, and the deaths numerous. The long continued wet weather during the 
previous year, the great humidity of the atmosphere, and the want of the usual dry, 
bracing, frosty weather, no doubt contributed to weaken the constitutions of the 
people, and render them more liable to attacks of disease, and to sink under it 
when attacked. Hence it happened that, during the past quarter, the increased 
mortality was not attributable to the prevalence of any particular epidemic, but 
rather to the greater general increase of all complaints, and to the greater fatality 
of all. 

Measles was the leading epidemic among children, and appeared to prevail 
equally over the whole country, but fortunately in a mild form. Typhus fever, 
in its varied forms, was very prevalent, but not apparently concentrated in any 
particular town or district. Diphtheria was unusually prevalent, and contributed 
largely to swell the number of deaths. In some districts, where it assumed the 
epidemic form, nearly all the deaths were caused by it. Affections of the throat 
were uusually prevalent over Scotland during the whole quarter. Scarlet fever 
appeared in a few districts ; and the very malignant form which prevailed in the 
town of Kincardine, in Perthshire, was, perhaps with justice, considered to be 
associated with the defective drainage of the town. Small-pox broke out in several 
localities, being introduced by strangers travelling with the disease on them. The 
registrar of Dunbar mentions a remarkable fact relative to the infectious nature of 
this disease and its introduction into that district. A person died of small-pox in 
Edinburgh, and his clothes were sent to Dunbar to be washed. 'The person who 
washed the clothes first took small-pox, when it spread from her to numerous 
others in that district. As showing the value of vaccination in protecting from a 
fatal result, it may be mentioned that several of the Registrars remark that the 
small-pox deaths were confined to those who had never been vaccinated. Influenza 
and bronchitic affections were common over the country during the quarter. 

WEATHER.—During the first quarter of 18€3, it can scarcely be said that there 
was any truly wintry weather. Frosts and snows were almost unknown; the 
weather was unusually mild; the mean temperature was higher than the average ; 
the fall of rain during January was much greater than usual, and attended with 
strong, damp, south-westerly winds. The air was more than usually humid during 
both January and February ; and it was not till March that the humidity of the 
atmosphere fell to its normal condition, and that the quantity of rain showed a 
material tendency to diminish. The lowest mean temperature in Scotland generally 
occurs during January or February, but during the past twelve months the lowest 
mean temperature occurred during November; and the mean temperature of 
January was 1°-4, and that of February 4°-1 above that of November. This damp 
mild weather, following the two damp rainy years just closed, apparently acted 
prejudicially on the health of the population, so that, even under a rising tempera- 
ture, the mortality during February was greater than during January—a most 
unusual occurrence—for the daily deaths during January, with its lower tempera- 
ture, was only 206; but the daily deaths during February, with its higher 
temperature, were 220. The setting in of the noxious easterly winds during 
March kept the deaths during that month at the high average of 216 daily. 
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ScorLtanp:—Marriages, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1863. 








POPULATION, 
1861. 





DIVISIONS. AREA 


in Marriages.| Births. Deatiis. 






(Scotland,) 


























Statute (Persons.) | 
i Acres. No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND: ssccivasssctces Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,090 265929 \1-19,227 
gs ING@EERETY scciciiesctasss 2,201,022 130,422 216 764 541 
ur. North-Western........ 45739,876 167,329 291 1,139 898 
111. North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 366,783 461 3,108 2,005 
1v. East Midland _........) 2,790,492 523,822 850 4,153 3,092 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 344 2,003 1,456 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 [1,008,253 | 2,031 10,264 7,391 
vu. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 674 3,619 23597 
Wir.’ Southern « aihsciesccs 2,069,696 214,216 2,33 1,679 1,229 










No. ITI—GREAT BRITAIN. 


SUMMARY 0f MarriaGEs, 7n the Quarter ended 31st December, 1862; and 
Birtus, and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1868. 





AREA POPULATION, 


COUNTRIES. in 1861. 
Statute (Persons.) 


Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 








No. No. No. 
48,659 | 186,653 | 128,524 


Acres. No. 


England and Wales............ | 37,324,883 | 20,066,224 


SCO CN cs vontavensicosebuasavne 19,639,377 6,066 26,7294 ut Qsa2% 


Grear BRITAIN........ 56,964,260 | 23,128,518] 54,725 | 213,382 | 147,751. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1862-61-60.—Diustribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
| according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Keal Value (Ea-duty) 
) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 


Whole Years. 





Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1862. 





















(The unit 000’s are omitted.) a rae 
I.—-ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: £ £ 
orthern Europe : viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 21,421, | 4,124, 
Jentral Europe: viz., Prussia, Se : 

the Hanse ewes Holland, and Belgium 27,921, | 20,536, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
| (with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain ¢| 28,096, | 14,912, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...............++ 
jouthern Europe; viz., Italy, eae 

Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 51045, | 6,879, 

evant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt Eisai pane 
Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, } : 

Algeria, and Mier ee nok 205, 
Western [US Te Se ie AREA Rte SL €, 720; 939, 
Bastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — 74, 

and Kooria Mooria Islands ...............:0:0008 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 

pines; Since Welands: Spcxcecaslecivessiaveedives ji OM WR 
TRE Cy SNAILS o5 ah sv v2 ns sav cal maodvon aeseganeedaesente- — — 
Phina, including Hong Kong ......-eee £2,749; | 35190, 
Jnited States of AMEVICA ee 27,693, | 14,399, 
Mexico and Central America .............cceceseeeee eee ¥ET2, 925, 
} oreign West Indies and Hayti .........ccecceeeeees 4,591, | 3,148, 
south America (Northern), New Granada, 16. | 1,008 
| Venezuela, and Ecuador oe ; ; 

; (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia Eahe., 5,602, | 1,707, 

a (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres............ 6,540, | 5,073, 
ale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 3 10 

Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 43» oi 
Total.—Foreign Countries ............ 162,010, | 85,037, 
IIl.—BritisH PossEssIons: 
|British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 39,014, | 16,282, 
{Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria} 4,950, 9,218, 
ca 4 So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 6 1 

) IG IN Cie Fay cdetisuiesccucioasi oe 2,712, 
{British North America..............0sseseeeeee: 8,499, | 3,993, 
», W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana& Honduras} 6,584, | 3,187, 
BE 2G NEA eeu do cnivern ina Piemd nents nensesess Ly RUF VO 1, 9225 
}Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 235, All, 
SRMMAV UCAS 0. 50i00-ccvesseconsevees PAM ee Beasts Seton 968, 520; 
STENT Ts SP eA ee 653, 854, 
Total.— British Possessions.........4.. 64,582, | 39,100, 
General Total................ £1226 5592 .jAN24137, 













1861. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 

18,649, | 5,057, 
24,663, | 21,303, 
24,979, | 15,126, 
872, \ 7,896, 
13,247, | 6,306, 
544) 171, 
55s, 878, 
6, 39, 

Ly ES3y: kb, OES; 
— 115, 
9,610, 4,891, 
49,385, 9,058, 
62, 756, 
4,900, | 2,472, 
539> 1,405, 
85718; 2,561, 

| 

4,741, | 6,525, 
134, | 10, 
165,348, | 86,487, 
Byes, Gt £7,925; 
4:9455 8,265, 
1,956, 2,437, 
8,664, 3,697, 
6,106, 2,665, 
P4225" ol; 987; 
VODs 434, 
1,914, 552, 
639, 666, 
52,003, | 38,628, 


2175351, (125,115, 










1860. 






Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
23,118, | 5,042, 
27,889, | 21,217, 
24,244, | 10,879, 
4,887, | 6,902, 
15,908, | t57 16, 
i 
296, 2V9;, 
1,003, 967, 
54, 81, 
T,16t,,| 2,122, 
a 34, 
9,491, | 5,319, 
44,728, | 21,614, 
91s 645, 
3,578, | 2,670, 
637; 1,209, 
53 73> 3,086, 
45236,) 7,149, 
153, 6, 


—————— 
——$—$—$__—_ 


168,311,| 96,877, 


| Ab eee a | tt nS 


18,467, | 19,310, 
4,698, | 7,808, 
1,772, | 1,899, 
6,826, 35408; 
6,304, 2.557, 
1,714, | 2,064, 
1755 395, 
1,684, 539, 
697, 656, 

4253375 38,966, 


210,648,]135,843, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1862-61-60-59-8.—Computed Real 
Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported 


into the United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) (000’s omitted.) 
ForriGn ARrticLes ImPorTED. 1862. 1861. 




















£ 
Raw Matis.—Tezatile. Cotton Wool ....) 31,093, | 38,653, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 12,109, | 9,719, 


OT He tet sacks 15,897, | 7907; 
Plax oAme 5,206, O;4205 
ELOHAD eis. reson: 2,645,| 1,894, 
Indigd-swasicK donc: 2,446, 2,977, 


1860. || 1859. | 1858. 
£ rat £ 
35,757, || 34,568, | 30,107, 
11,031, || 9,831,| 8,972, 
10,324, || 10,596, | 6,111, 
3,837, || 3,769,| 3,021, 
1,865, || 2,363,| 1,873, 

| 1,929, | 2,292, 


eee 


69,396, | 64,573, 


is He Various. Tided: akn.aack. 3,188) } 27892; 
Oils Sxheonk. 3,951, 3,070, 
Metals a6) ic4. 45604, 4 35/92; 
TalloW savin: 2,508, Does 
Timber......:.:-.+] (29,2035 | Vanes 


23,544, | 23,463, 





» a Agrelil, ‘Guand .......:...00. T,635;.| 92,022, 
GCS .cacvdc ade 23,2115 3,108; 








6533435 || 63,056, 525376, 


al 








3,296, || 3,373,| 2,480, 
3,923, || 3,654,| 3,636, 
4,228, | 3,887,| 3,710, 
4,014, || 2,933,| 38,042, 
9,206, | 8,163,| 5,964, 











24,667, [| 2ay;OOy | TC, 04 2 








1,563, 769,| 4,084, 
3,392, || 3,042,1 2,710, 


i ee | | | eS 


4,846, 5,130, 


TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE, Tea occu 9,176, | 6,851, 














COMGR csltsss casa 3,303, | 2629; 

Sugar & Molasses 12,019, | 13,202, 

Tobatco .s.é..0030. > aa 2.195, 

INCOR cite mscces 254.00, 2,127, 

ate sash calor ee. 152265 1,470, 

Wie bE cde nate, 3,649, | 3,863, 

Spirits soso toreesseoees 1,692, Lode 

35,818, 34,1241, 

POON notes Bac aeeictessteass Grain and Meal..| 37,748, | 34,750, 
Provisions _ ,....... 8,564,4 4,780, 

46,312, | 42,530, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 452135 3,869, 


ToraL EnuMERaTeD Imports..../184,129, |173,687, 
Add for Unenumuratep Imports (say)) 46,032, | 43,422, 








TOTan IMPORTSic..cc dss 236,161,121 7,109, 


4,955, 3,811, 6,794, 


6,944, || 5,813,| 5,207, 
2,543, || 1,956,| 1,742, 
12,811, || 12,539, | 13,468, 
1,778, || 1,817, | 2,531, 
1,023, 805, | 1,653, 
1,254, || 1,599,| 1,290, 
4,202, || 2,781,] 2,041, 
1,919, || 2,228,| 1,250, 





2474, || 291538> | 29,182, 





31,432, || 17,894, | 19,993, 
6,546, || 3,372,| 3,139, 


37:978, || 21,266, | 23,132, 


3,714; 393795 3,023, 








169,131, |1143,060, 113353395 
42,283, || 352765» | 339335: 


211,414, ||/£78,825, |166,674, 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February), 
1863-62-61-60-59.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Two Months.) (000’s omitted.) 
















































FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 
£ x ES £ £ 

Raw Martis.—Textile. Cotton Wool ....! 3,532,{ 1,206,} 3,979, || 5,338, } 3,952 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 578, 510, 392, 660, 418, 
SHS: gee ects 2,190,414. 2,034.1) 1,181, 1,385, | 2,313, 
ie oe ised 387, 366, 198, 297, 243, 
BemiB icici: an 110, 60, 54, 58, 72, 
THOISO! hessicckes2 Ba 179, 66, 93, 46, 
OZ) <453565.| S870, H - 71831 7,074, 
‘ Various. Hides .......0000 162, 182, 124, 299, 140, 
Oils. i0lecstiecvess 378, 339, 170, 363, 306, 
Mietals: 5s 2cdosicsees 411, 525, 260, 349, 287, 
Tallow iicisisdiesctes 77) 145, 130, 134, 86, 
Phere kaa: 556, 498, 526, 363, 275, 
E,BS4,| 089s |. Iya. to, 1,508, | 1,094, 
ce Te 55 Agrclil, Guano ........00000 141, 54, 151, 134, 88, 
Seeds. Adin 233; 242, 288, 317, 326, 
374) 296, 379) 451; ae 
TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea... wiccscccssseees 2,120,| 1,639,} 1,110, 1,158, 476, 
Colles caccwccies 350, 284, 172. 188, 118, 
Sugar & Molasses} 1,357,] 1,153,| 1,304, {} 1,111,}] 1,097, 
PODSCEO™ .sc.scecirss 214, 154, 179, 43, 67, 
ICS 2 eed ise 100, 46, 128, 375 24, 
as ee 40, 82, 173, 100, 80, 
WARE? rd hevscde 698, 448, 544, 391, 242, 
Spits csstansecs bedees 345; 241, 186, 215, 168, 
59221] 4047, 1 39796 |] 35293, ] 292725 
MII G2 ovasssdvivedsaseso overs Grain and Meal..| 3,957,| 5,274,| 6,172, 1,709, | 1,993, 
Provisions ,....... 565, 658, 508, oe 352, 
45522, | 53932,] 6,680, |} 2,358, | 2,345, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles .....,.. Biz). . 408; oe eon 308, 
Torat ENUMERATED Imports....| 19,233, | 16,727, | 18,246, || 16,872, | 13,507, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 4,808,| 4,182, | 4,561, 3,968 5 lo ByB5es 
MOT AM MOEN TS. 2...288. ccdventceakosdeos 24,041, | 20,909, | 22,807, |} 19,840, | 16,884, 


LS LR 2 ELITE TREE STD LRT TIE SDL RT PEELE I IIE EDEL IE DS ESTE BABY AISLE SIDER TE BITTE ODED E EIT IX TE BEI ATE ISI EEE SE TEA AIS ASRS GRATE TIT BODO LODE SS 
VOL, XEVI. PART Ii, R 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—First Three Months (January— March), 
1863-62-61-60-59.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisn and Iris Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 







































































(First Three Months.) (Unit 000’s omitted.) 1863 1862 1861 1860 1859 
Britisu Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. ; : ; : : 
£ x eS £ z 
Manrrs.—Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 6,312, | 7,530, 9,134, | 9,389; | 9,550, 
ee 6 eee 1,143, 4 «1,889, 1,908, 1~ 2.425, | 2.202, 
Woollen Manufactures} 3,209,| 2,985, 2,876; | ‘37005, | “2,948; 
Pe ey ee eee 984, 669, 641, 807, 545, 
Silkk Manufactures 443, 473, 532, 503, 559, 
49 Ae SER aicas tas 84, 78, 55, 48, 50, 
Linen Manufactures...) 1,455,} 1,088, || 1,084,| 1,122,| 1,177, 
fy WMD detcge 493; 403, S25 469, 475, 
) 14,123, | 14,618, || 16,557, | 17,768, | 17,607, 
5 Sewed.  Atparel {ih .ksa.cden BG. 422, 390, 462, 452, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. 860, 673, 902, 989,; 1,085, 
1,386, 1,095, 1,292, 1,451; 1,5375 
METALS oa sisssgucse Hardware Mhuswasies savant ties | 680, 566, 732. 816, 834, 
Machinery © ...ccc.ccatuts 838, 718, 750, 663, 576, 
RPO, crovnncdeceeeceasdeee 25536, | 2,049, 2,058,| 2,395, 2,604, 
Copper and Brass........ 748, 596, 474, 676, 664, 
Lead and Tin. c....0010- 610, 586, 350, 573, 584, 
Coals and Culm ........ 766, 782. 658, 618, 608, 
6,178, 53297) 5,022, 5,741, 5,870, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass Aan 357, 385, 480, 442, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ............ 456, 402, 348, 645, 572, 
Butler? eoStetiacseasew 108, 54, 134, 139, 161, 
- MCTROOSE) fod cu redicwacosagotts B44 25, a7: 26, 30, 
Candles: Mic. 42 cc. 54, 47, 69, 63, 32, 
Salt Sioialeleleiateiereleidieldieleleie wlelsioun corel 52, 58, 78, 6l, oo; 
Spies cM 114, 58, 79, 60, 56, 
SOG co jaever seatite cosnnat ves 198, 186, ii7, 226, 251, - 
1,125 830, 852, 1,2205 I,14I, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............ 89, 83, 100, 101, 101, 
Furmitureinn aoc 64, 45, 35, 48, ol, 
Leather Manwfactures 456, 585, 402, 514, 431, 
DSA suites cater nseeeae es 595 53, 46, - 62; 39, 
Plate and Watches ... 114, 94, 102, 120, 126, 
MCAMONETY....cciseiseierstooe. 59» 51 143, 181, 185, 
842, 917, 828,| 1,027, 933» 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ Ly 77s, AdGOOS. 710, 404, 994 5 
Unenumerated Articles: 3, ..3...nscsscaseean antes: 1,873, ) A,G40; 2,023, | “By,OONs Tecan os 
Toran EXPORTS. «cies: 27,561, | 26,423, || 27,669, | 30,481, | 30,520, 


ac mana tlie emma eenmmacineeemmem ae eetnnetn casita ire aie een emmninemna einen) 
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SHIPPING. — Forzten Traps. — (United Kingdom.) — First Three Months 
(January— March), 1863-62-61-60.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 











































1863. 1862. 1860. 
(First Three Months.) 

Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Tons. No Tons. No. Tons. 
LOO ESC Ie Se 43 16, 372 55 20, 39 15, 
SWEdEN .ccsccerorerssoreeeeess bites 22,{ 195 65 16, 70 17, 
INOE WAY ..-davcvsonrsccenetseees 4297 LOG, 234 314 62, 182 42, 
POT MAE Kwesi asersececcseraneds 479 47, 98 309 O25 328 34, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 496} 140, 282 360°) “101, z11 79, 
Holland and Belgium.... 406 53, 130 356 47, 271 40, 
BE RINCG ic ce cate ack occasiont=ness 760 64, 84 396 305 302 27, 
Spain and Portugal........ 87 26, 297 oy 24, 61 12; 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 135 40, 370 81 27, 117 37 
WIMUEEd States: ..c.0c..0c0<000s 209°, 217, | 1,033 248 | 221, 331 326, 
All other States ............ 5 2. 400 2 Le 7 2. 

1 ; 3,159 | 728,| 230] 2,264| 586, 2,019 | 636, 
eo 4644 (1,392) | 306} 3,844 1,181, 3,712 | 1,113, 


a fy | cr | | 





Totals Entered | 7,703 \2,120, 27D 


6,108 |1,767, 








CLEARED:— 

















REGIA eee Soca tivswcvatin ness 82, oy 378 gl 25, 
egg A 86 23,| 267] 100 29, 
BRMOUAY. © > lose odaccaasis cectuvis 236 55, 233 227 52, 
Denmark ...01).) seksesssecsvess 432 46,| 106% 414 46, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 687} 163,}) 2374) 739 133, 
Holland and Belgium.... 369 52, FES 438 53, 
eet ane eo oe 1,010} 101,| 100} 1,223 76, 
Spain and Portugal........ iy: 26, aa8 46 19, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 1g0 60, 316 97 64, 
United States .....cccsssee. | 197| 178, , 15] 260 327, 
All other States .......00 6 2,| 333 12 2, 

ears honky 207 | 3,687 826, 
United Kingdm. & | | , 066 |1,723,| 288 | 5,792 |1,640, 1,332, | 4,683 | 1,339, 


WOES screccsexeecanersdens 


pe | a | nr | rn 


9,318 |2,460, 253 1 9,479 |2,420, 7,092) 2,165, 





Totals Cleared 


\ 
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SHIPPING CASUALTIES Reported in Lloyd’s “ Ructster oF Losszs,” during 
(Casualties to Foreign Coasters, or to 


Note.—This information, in a different form, was originally published, at intervals, in “ Lloyd’s 






Wrecked. Sunk. Abandoned. 











Part | Whole, or 
Totally.| Cargo | *F*2Y 8%) Total. 
Saved. | Saved. 






Lost. Deine Total. 
vered. 





Lost. | Raised. | Total. 




















































































January— 

1852 aden: 145 12 3 32 6 38 42 6 48 
ne 86 14 3 19 6 25 Ly, 6 23 
Gare 119 7 4 36 1 37 27 | 5 32 
Pe ae 89 15 6 48 4 K2 24 7 31 
Z|: eee 57 6 3 28 9 30 10 4 14 
BOE oe becas 56 16 3 3 26 17 2 19 

A e 
nee ort] 920 | 11-67} 3°67 | 107°33] 310 | 3°67 | 34°67] 22°83 | 5-0 | 27°83 
February— 

ihe SR as 73 3 1 ay 18 2 
cs ee 59 4 5 68 27 1 
TE ee 42 13 1 56 22 5 
Seen i 58 16 9 83 15 3 
*Bbacentt: 71 8 — 79 22 1 
Oe cease 46 4 1 451 34 2 

Average of ° ; : " ; 
eee 58°17 |. 8:0. | 2°33..1 6o°6 
March— 

le ae ee 49 1 = 50 
2h ae 53 10 1 64 
ees 54 Z 3 64 
LP Aenea PES 58 17 2 vi 
2 ee ae 67 8 1 76 
go ene 59 12 6 47 











56°67>) 9°17 | + 2°17 68°0 








Ay f 
pe el 23°5 | 2°67 | 26°17] 17°33 | 5°67 




















March 

Quarter— 

1854 o.ccssees. 267 | 16 4 284 
PO hele et 198 28 9 235 
Goce ee 215 27 Bs 256 
tS einen. 205 | 48 | 17 240 
180 eee 195 22 4 221 
23)! eee 161 32 10 203 

Average of | joact ; : t : 

Six Years [ |206°83| 28°83 | 8°67 | 244°33 








* The majority of these may 
LASS SENS SESE SSS EID. EA SAS EPI SSCS GROSSE CR IS SE A SS SS 
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he Months of January, Fesruary, and Marcu, from 1854 to 1859 inclusive. 
essels Unidentified, are not included.) 


ist,’ but is now collated and tabulated by Henry Jeuxa, Esa., Member of Lloyd’s, F.S.S. 



















Stranded. Condemned. Touched the 











. Ground, 
_ Subse- Got Off After From sustaining Total. 
quent Pate! Got of. | With Loss| total | Striking, | other | Total. | _Trifling 
) Reported.* part Cargo. &e. | Causes. Damage. 
| January— 
155 179 5 610 1854 
50 119 a 342 - 
74 120 5 4Il 
116 197 10 529 57 
44 101 9 280 58 
38 120 7 302 . "59 
; : ie : o Average of 
80°33 139°33 6°5 41233 Ke Vienes 
February— 
63 E2° 4 339 1854 
me 47 95 1 262 ay) 
71 101 3 298 56 
35 105 7 288 iV) 
51 103 6 284 58 
4 Po is ’59 


33 105 





; Average of 
47° 33 Six Years 














March— 
51 94 9) 2741 1854 
45 115 8 292 55 
42 84 5 241 56 
76 149 5 386 Y 
42 119 3 308 58 
46 124 4 310 59 
6 ; Average of 
50°33 | 11417 | 5-0 Foner { oe 
| March 
Quarter— 
269 385 14 30 1,220 1854 
147 329 12 8 16 2 896 "59 
187 305 13 10 19 8 950 ’56 
207 451 22 12 17 wh 1,202 "DG 
137 323 18 19 a7 _ i892 "58 
117 349 15 27 | 39 oy 883 59 
; : ; 14° Gs ; 3 Average of 
180°67 | 357°0 15°67 | 553733 | 9°83 4°83 | 24°67 5°O 1003°83 sie Vicars 





be considered as ‘‘ Wrecks.’’ 





R 2 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE, — Importep aNnpb 
Exporrep, — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Three Months (Janwary—March), 1863-62-61. 

(000’s at unit end omitted.) 

















1863. 1862. © 1864; 

(First Three Months.) | 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ 
WANISUTALIS foc. keorecees 1,001, — 1,661, — wren 
So. Amca. and W. 1,267, 1,307, 1879s 

TRGGOS "s hcwsteeens 

oe States and 2,496, 36, 5, 

4,764, 293307 | 35422; 5343) 1,584, 
rane os ens ‘; 302, 65, 2495 206, 
Ree 181, 485, 344, 591; 114, > 
ee ay and cs 21, 7, 33, 60, 
apie ond eho ee a 
Ching. SF hc cee a ue = I, = 
West Coast of Africa 28, i, 38, Zs — 
All other Countries.... rh 2, 47, y 8, 

Totals Imported | 5,104, | 3,151, | 3,955, | 2,231, 15975 





Exported to :— 
WEANGES EEA clealiencrbes 1,294, 245, 4} 1,214, 202, 278, 
ee ee et ee 115 
Gite | Reb ped ee ibe & 4» 
3,459, 2:03; Lely. 300, 397) 
Ind. and China (via 
etek eee 610, | 2,662, | 353, | 2,380, 2499» 
Danish West Indies.... a = 28, 45 — 
United States ............ 2, — 26, — 18, 
South Africa... 34, Il, —_— — = 
Marta Siccccccss.ceniesctes = — — — 2, 
Lea Oh ea ear 350, 255 D, 10, 37) 
All other Countries... 152, 25> 252, 13, 375 
Totals Exported | 4,607, | 3,116, | 2,481, | 2,704, 2,990, 
Excess of Imports .... 497, 38, | 15474, a _ 
ss Exports .... — —_— — 476, T,O15, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—3lst. Marcu, 1863-62-61-60. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1863-62-61-60. 


[Unit 000’s omitted.) 











QUARTERS, 1863. 
1863. | 1862. 


Corresponding Quarters. 






ended 3lst March. Fake Mae 1861. 1860. 
oe eo 8 se cS ES 
Mlns. _ Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 

CEStOWS: sss. saeddiows 5,922, | 5,724, 2. — 5,821, 1° 5,951, 
RY SCTEO. 2555 Ps docc anaes aacnces 4,668, 5,044, 379, — 4,873, | 4,507, 
PEDATIEN SE iccccscccderensoseen 2SF7h. | 2294, — 80, 2,190; | 2,428 
PRO SR nnir cha apiickst case: 254, 355, — Qs 314, 313, 
Post OMiee* i..ieiass. 955) 905, ~ 5O, 895, 915, 
14,073, | 14,322, || 381, 132, | 14,097, | 13,414, 

Property Tax nn<cisc. 3,890, | 4,427, Bas; — 4,024, | 6,002, 
17,963, | 18,749, 918, 132, | 18,121, | 19,416, 

Crown Lands ............. 79; Le; — a 76, £55 
Miscellaneous ............ 1,171, 780, = 392; 339, 729, 
BOCAS. cx.ieses 19,213, | 19,606, 918, 525, 118,536, | 20,220, 

————— 


Net Decr. £392,868 


YEARS, 1863. Corresponding Years. 
1863. M62 Se 
Less. More. 1861. 1860. 


ended 3lst March, 
ee £ £ Lg ES 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 

CUGLOWMRS) dsecicdenceosagunes 24,034, 123,674, — 360, | 23,306, | 24,461, 
IG Ci Aa ae aR ne L7oVHG wl US ooe, || Lebel — 19,435, | 20,361, 
LAUR, « cgusscasras-saseseases 8,994, | 8,591, — 403, 8,348, | 8,043, 
DOROS oo iadiiie rvs. Sef KOs) |) 0, HOO, 10, ~— S209. 3,202, 
PORE QMCE or iieoncssvs 2565051 “3,010; — 140, 3,400, | 3,310, 
565983 1-54 ,260¢-4| 1,187, 903, | 57,616, | 59,407, 

Property Tax, 253/360 10,567, | 10,365, — 202, | 10,924, 9,596, 
67,559 | 67,632, |) 1,187, 1,105, | 68,540, | 69,003, 

Crown Lands ............ 300, 295, — bs 290, 284, 
Miscellaneous ............ 763. | LiAae, — 1,006, 1,453, 1,802, 
Totals ........ 40,603, | 69,674, || 1,187, | 2,116, | 70,283, | 71,089, 

ie ol RULES, 


Nerv Incr. £929,082 
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REVENUE.—(UnitEep Kinepom).—QUARTER ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1863 :— 
APPLICATION. 

An Account showing the Revenue and other Recetrts of the QUARTER 
ended 81st March, 1863; the Apptication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 3lst December, 1862, viz.;— £ 
Great Britain eooece rere oes ect eoeeoese ve sesesese ee ee — 
Treland: dsc eds Oo WA Ie sleeve heehee aveme Toe eeeu 
924,490 
Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1863, as shown on 
PRECEMING PAGO os oo. v.9 wei dsie sewaweseigs esas we Wolpe e eels Tas eee ee ee EO peleee 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 
CPONISS GEC OA Fore iste eiwlonssonessr'st@ w plow oternee Pee ar a 200,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1863, in repayment of 
Advances for Public WOtksS We. vist x0 Gis cess os be male eee oly mies aie wleiale 299,792 








£20,638,028 
Paid — 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1863, £ 
in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 
31st December, 1862........... Biss wisie pigs Gus Gataeie eto tte fe aKese ohare Sieste ot ALoSe12 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
Sist March, [S63 0. 00s 600s see Miginrs 9) ale ole are eeuareuntce ae coscesceees 10,507,332 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 
March, 1863, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt ........00seeeeeee £5,715,487 


TPerminable Dent: ws Seles ee< aegis oha% Pee tiate ols weve 690,080 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ...... Solcty 686 Ssidivieles 6,300 
Interest of ee ee ec OP oe ee ee ee 85,455 

~ Deficiency Bilis. «.5.cthisn Sun alasaeanhenioes vos 175 
The Civil List ....... rn er 101,051 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .......0e.e00 655,278 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ....sececscsceseee 130,786 


——_ 7,384,612 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1868, viz.: 
Greg Gritaii Ss he sees. crew oe 2h a ovale ete (eke civ eteteveverey era £198,290 
Irelandesayretcuncotscans ote eeeeereer eee ee oer eUseeowmeevece 389 ,282 
587,572 


£20,638,028 
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CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND anD Wates) First Quarter of 1863. 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japis, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Wieeksiendeenra sunday) cio cpes oe eS a em pe ee 
1863. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 















































a ne a” eo 


















































8. d. s. ad. ee Se s. a. s. d. s. ad 

sauary "Die ve els ets s ef eo TO 34 3 20 6 32 - 36 8 37 Ob 

3 LORS etic cciee cai, foal” 34 6 20 6 41 6 36 8 37. 4 

‘5 Wie acheter ees 47 10 35 20 2 35 36 7 | 37 5 

3 PL ee eA Ar 48 1 35 8 20 9 30 8 36 3 38 1 

ee ar whe unl SAT OP 35 9 20 10 32 4 36 3 36 8 

Average for January ..) 47 4 Shear 20 6 24M 3 26-4 5 39° «4 

| Popeumy % asicese< att 7 35 11 20 4 3512 36 8 86 10 
| - Pe eee ee sa OO 36 3 21 8 337 - een 37 10 
+3 0 i SON Aan eae 46 6 | 36 4 Pill ts) 31 6 36 3 387 2 

es Ss BASRA 7 cM eee 46 7 36 5 21 9 33 4 36 4 37 8 

: Average for February..| 46 11 36 3 21 4 35 73 36 4 37 4 
Mareh i aE at eae 46 2 36 10 20 Wi 33 (Oo 36 2 37 3 

ae eS ote tire ce tant: 45 3 36 7 214 84 6 35 10 35 11 

7 Ns Pack ca eo 36 9 21 6 35 11 35 7 34 6 

re OS 5 pes sien wis aisles 45 4 30 5 21 2 32 4 35 4 36° 5 
Average for March ....| 45 5 36°97 21 5 33 1% Be) 36 = 
Average for the Quarter .. AG 35 10 21 = 83 10 — 36 11 








RAILWAYS.—Prices, Jan.—March,—and Trarric, Jan.—March, 1868. 
[re Clie | Total Traffic pe 







i ‘Traffic pr. 





For the (£100). | 























t . ; Mile pr.Wk.| Dividends per Cent. 
“ia Railway. Price on ee Ppen, Ree 13 Weeks. for Half Years. 
ended ‘ ‘ 

) a Mich, | Feb. | Jan.} 763. | 762. | 763. | 762. 1763. |762.) 62.” [ven | ei. 
£ No. |v No, £ LAL Poe i) Bs 8s. Os 
47,7} Lond. & N.Westn.| 993) 98 | 98 41,179 /1,130]1,055, | 986,] 69 | 67 437 6|47 6] 37 6 
41,3) Great Western ....) 663) 652] 6821 992 | 964] 666,| 634,] 51 | 53] 5 -|30 —| 22 6 
13,9] »» Northern..../1232/128 [1254] 330| 330] 331,| 311,] 75 | 72 |45 -—|77 6| 37 6 
16,8 >, Hastern ....| 495) 473| 465] 663 | 644] 341,| 320,] 39 | 38 J20 -|30 -| 16 3 
10,4| Brighton... 114 ]1133|1183] 260 | 241] 194,| 172,] 59 | 54 }50 -|70 -| 50 - 
14,6] South-Eastern ....| 94%) 9434; 883] 306] 306] 222,| 198,] 56 | 49 42 6/50 —/ 41 8 
13,9] +» Western....1017/1033)102 | 442} 400] 224,/ 196,] 39 | 37 }4o0 —-|55 -| 40 - 





























= ee | res 


158,6 923| 923) 923} 



































22,0} Midland............... 125$/1283|1283] 630] 614] 493,| 464,] 60 | 58455 -|70 —| 62 6 
19,5} Lancsh. and York.|109 |109$/1093) 395] 395] 410,| 391, 79 | 76737 6/50 —| 45 - 
11,7] Sheffield and Man.| 46 | 423] 41 | 237{| 237] 186,| 172,] 60 | 57] — |12 6) 7 6 
23,8| North-Eastern ....| 983/1003/100 | 894 | 867] 491,| 466,) 42 | 41 f42 6/50 -| 52 6 
44.0 944| 953| 943]2,156|2,113|1,580, |1,493, | 57 | 54 l45 -|45 6| 419 




















g,1| Caledonian _........ 1173/1153/1163] 230| 230] 199,| 192,} 66 | 64 }50 -|55 —| 50 ~ 
5,3},Gt.S, &Wn.Irind.j101 |104 |106 7 329] 329 93» 94,] 22 | 22 }50 —-|50 —| 50 ~ 
250,0 Gen. aver.,..| 953! 96 | 96 [6,877 |6,687] 4,905,| 4,596) 55 | 53 436 6/49 9} 39 5 


Consols.—Money Prices 2nd March, 923 to %,—2nd February, 92% to §,—I1st January, 92%. 
Exchequer Bills. a 2s. dis. to 28. pm. 4. 48. dis. to par. Be 9s. to 13s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WeEEkty RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First QuaRrtER (Jan.—March) of 18638. 


6 if 
CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 

















1 2 3 4 5 












Liabilities. Assets. F 
—— Votes in | Minimum Rates 
Gold Coin | Public. of Discount 
Notes Government Other and (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. Debt. Securities. | puilion. sol | 6.) | Bank of England. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlus. : 
£ £ £ £ £ 1863. Per ann. 
28,44 11,02 3,63 13,79 20523 
27,89 11,02 3,63 13,24 20,29 15 Jan. 4 p. ct. 
27,61 11,02 3,63 12,96 20,18 
27,39 11,02 3,63 12,74 20,10 29-—s, BF Ge 
27,46 11,02 3,63 12,81 20,07 
Bigoe 11,02 3,63 3517 19,83 
28,30 11302 3,63 13,65 19934 19 Feb. 4 ,, 
28,37 11,02 3,63 3.7/2 19,12 
28,26 11,02 3,63 13,61 19,69 
28,10 11,02 3,63 13,45 19423 
28,32 11,02 3,63 13,67 19,46 
28,79 11,02 3,63 14,14 19,60 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Sr ie pee ; — | Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Securities. Reserve. of 
See on ae lace eae B neh Liabili- 
ay an G ld ad ties 
ae . e other G - = —_— 
Capital.} Rest. || Public. | Private.|| poi. ‘ ae Other. || Notes. Silver Pers : 



























Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins, 





14,55 | 3,15 || 878 | 14,39] ,70 . 71 11,63] 20,89 || 8,21 
74,554, 3,19 4,281 LOs77 || 373 10,87 | 20,20 || 7,60 
14,55 | 3,23 |} 4,96 | 14,99 || ,72 10574.) 19,394) ‘40 
14,55 ay 45) 554.2, 14,41 367 10,61 19,53 720 










10,60 | 19,30 || 7,39 
11,04 | 19,15 || 7,99 
11,04 | 18,75 || 8,99 
11,04 | 18,57 || 9,25 


14,55 | 3,28 || 6,35 | 13,35 |] ,64 
14,55 | 3,37 || 6,9 | 13,60 || ,61 
145513 BGA 74a: | 13,7761) 60 
14,55 | 3,34 1} -7,90.| 13,37 ||. ,60 










14,55 | 3,66 || 8,04 | 13,37 63 
14555. | 3,67 8,67 113,28. |1 ' 507 
14,55 |. 3,67 9534 | 18,00 90 
14,55 | 3,68 || 10,36 | 12,74 || ,54 


11,14 | 19,64 || 8,57 
11,19°) 29581 || 8587 
11,19] 20,19 || 8,86 
11,29 | 21,51 |] 9,19 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGLanD and W ates, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the First Quarter (Jan.—March) 
of 1863; and in Scoruann and Irewanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Private ae Porat Four £5 Pork £5 TOTAL 
Banks. Banks Oree Wnder| 4°74 Under : 
Dares | (iged-| (ined b(rixea | WOR | At fe | eicea | MF | ge | Picea 
ae y eas pee ended /upwards. ie upwards. ae 
Mins Mins Mins Mins Mins. } Mins Mins. | Mins.| Mins 


Jano St 324-1 2,77 1. 591 
» 10| 3,24 | 2,86] 6,10 | Jan. 10| 1,56 | 2,66| 4,22 | 2,73 | 2,81 | 5,54 
ae 17 |-3,26: |; 2,89 | 6,15 
os 245 3:23 | 2,88 | 6,1) 
rt . Ol Pony be 2,83. |. 6,00 
Feb. 7| 3,14 | 2,81 | 5,95 | Feb. 7| 1,50 | 2,49| 3,99 | 2,70 | 2,79 | 5,49 
a Tice! | 2,82 | 5,93 
Pr Ze a.09 | 2,52 | 5,9! 
~ ) 28148,07 |-2,80 | 5:87 
March 7| 3,08 | 2,74 | 5,82 | March7| 1,44] 2,44} 3,88 | 2,70 | 2,70} 5,40 
op d4) 3507 2,85,.| 5,92 
»- 21} 3,10 | 2,89 | 5,99 
Poa s.18 1 9.9%) 6.74 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 





1 2 3 4, 5 6 Ui 8 10 1l 13 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 
Bullion _|[Prem. Bullion | at | Hong] Syd- 
DATES. pen as arbitrated. jorDis. ae as arbitrated. India Calcutta 
F on on ne 
Pans. Gold Hambg. House. Loudon y 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 


Engd. | Engd. | mille} 3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. 























pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. | pr. ct. d. d. pr. ct 
— | — tt 0.2 24h | 242 ap 
0°2 — = 0°2 ee 4 99 
ca a 77s ae 0°6 ” ” 3 7 
BR fe BG gee 233 | 4.8 lp. 
ra "Las ia 0°5 ”? ” ”? 
— 01 —_— 0°3 ais Pe 3 








COST OF A COMPLETE SET 


OF THE 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


1838—1&62. 
# igien. 
Vol, . i(0888.) 9 Nembers a6 Ue. 60 6 .<.ccintes paces tora sqnnaatnesiosseva eee ee - 13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.) 3 Numbers at ls. 6d. and 3.Parts at 2s. 6d. ............ -12 - 
Vols. I—XL. (840-48°)) 9 vols.at 108. 6,05: capac ane 410 - 
Vol. XII. (1849.) Including a double numbe’.......cccccscecsssssecserseesserones -12 6 
Vole Kil KIX. S055.) “Y Vole caed es ge cero Stig = 
Wel KM, CUSSIA bass AR a are 4" SRN e me ee 
Mob OU (18680 hehe Le. |e here Oe he ab et 
Wool, RK T Eo! ACLS 59, i vess si ceswanacisestesseucenanststyansus atncer iva, <Oensrloeavathian tone gaces arte -1l 6 
Bc hc RUT... (EBON ick hoes utapes lense nteenhost ein Sate i oe 
Vols. XXIV—XXV.. CLSG162.) 2 WO. At Ube: coisncoaconsencorsdasanncscetothens 110 - 
General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes \.............0000+ sosnvenaanveessansceennes - 7 6 
£14 3 - 
Discount 40 per cent. (allowed to Fellows Only) vsccccssssecereserers 513 - 


By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price, and 
the General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes was to be sold to 
them at Five Shillings. Any single number may be had, by Fellows 
only, at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 


Vol. XXVI.] [Part III. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


On Surrictenr and Insurricrunr Drerarres, with especial 
REFERENCE fo the Drerartns of Prisoners. By Wittiam A. 
Guy, M.B., Cantab, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, London, Medical 
Superintendent to the Prison at Millbank, and one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical Society. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 16th June, 1863. | 


Ir the most distinguished of our chemists, physiologists, and 
physicians were asked, each for himself, to prescribe a fitting diet 
for an individual of a given sex and age, the task would not be found 
an easy one. The results would perhaps display a general agree- 
ment in principle, but they would certainly exhibit a wide divergence 
in detail ; for the elementary constituents of a wholesome diet, and 
the proportions in which they ought to be blended, are much better 
understood than the quantities necessary to the support of life and 
health. 

But the difficulties which attach to the selection of a suitable 
diet in the case of individuals, are increased tenfold when we come 
to arrange the dietaries for men, women, or children, in the mass; 
especially when the element of economy has to be added to the con- 
siderations of fitness by which our choice must be mainly determined. 
Even in the comparatively simple case of a boys’ school, the diet 
which would be sufficient for the eldest boy could scarcely fail 
to be in excess for the youngest, and vice versd; and in the 
army and navy, which consist of men selected from the population on 
account of their freedom from deformity and disease, there is a 
similar disparity of age, as well as great diversity of constitution. 
But in such institutions as workhouses, prisons, and hospitals, the 
task of constructing suitable dietaries is beset with unusual difficul- 
ties. If we take the case of prisoners, to which I wish especially to 
direct the attention of the Society this evening, we shall] find the 
task of prescribing proper dietaries by no means easy. For in the 
first place, though the majority of prisoners are between the ages of 
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20 and 35,a considerable minority, even in convict prisons, are under 
20, or above 85.* There are lads and aged men to be provided for 
in the same prison; and a single dietary, though recommended by 
convenience, if sufficient for the majority, must needs be excessive 
for some, and defective for others, among the minority. In the 
second place, the prisoners, instead of being picked men, as in the 
army and navy, or selected boys, as in some of our large schools, 
constitute a mixed class of whom about 60 per cent. are found to be 
free from mental infirmities or bodily defects, while nearly 25 per 
cent. suffer from bodily deformities or defects, congenital or acquired, 
more than 11 per cent. from scrofula and chronic diseases of the 
lungs or heart, and 4 per cent. from weak mind, insanity, and 
epilepsy.t In the third place, the prisoners at Millbank or Penton- 
ville, with the exception of the few who are under treatment, are 
variously occupied; some at the light labour of picking coir; others 
as tailors, or shoemakers, or weavers, or matmakers, or basket- 
makers; others again in jobbing work, as bricklayers, carpenters, or 
smiths, or as gardeners; and a few as cooks or bakers, or as nurses 
in theinfirmary. So that we have at least three well defined causes 
of difference between prisoner and prisoner—age, constitution, and 
occupation—which may fairly claim to be taken into accaunt in the 
arrangement of our dietaries; and yet, as any minute classification 
of prisoners based upon these considerations is impracticable, for 
obvious reasons of convenience and economy, there seems to be no 
alternative, but to adopt, for all male prisoners not under medical 
treatment, one uniform diet, which must prove in excess for some 
and in defect for athers, if it is to maintain the mass in a state of 
health, and with a capacity for labour, 

The work of devising suitable dietaries for prisoners is also 
rendered difficult by the necessity of giving practical effect to certain 
considerations, affecting in a special manner this class of persons. 
Inasmuch as they, are under punishment, their diet should minister 
to their correction by being unattractive and monotonous; and 
inasmuch as they are maintained at the eost of the community which 
they have injured and impoverished, it ought to be as economical as 
possible. But these very natural conditions are met on the opposite 
side, by a theory of which I shall have more to say presently, that 


* The ages of convicts, which will be found in detail in a paper by the author, 
read at the London Meeting of the Social Science Congress, “On some Results of 
“a Recent Census of the Population of the Convict Prisons in England; and 
“ especially on the Rate of Mortality at present prevailing among Convicts,’ may 
be very roughly stated as follows :— 

Under 20, less than 10 per cent. 
From 20 to 35, more than 60 per cent. 
Above 35, less than 30 per cent. 

+ For particulars, see the paper cited above. 
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men in prison require a better and more nutritious diet than the 
rest of the community; and that the necessity for such a diet 
increases with the length of their sentences. Hence the anomaly, 
that the worst offenders come to have the best diet; hence, also, the 
further anomaly that the able-bodied pauper in the workhouse, and 
the honest working man, unless very favourably circumstanced, have 
less food to eat than the worst eriminals, and that even soldiers and 
sailors have little, if any, advantage over them in this respect. 

Such being the inherent difficulties of the subject which I have 
undertaken to examine, I shall begin by seeking to throw some light 
upon it from the researches of science; then proceed to place myself 
under the direct teaching of experience; and conclude by giving 
some account of our existing prison dietaries. 


1.—Scientific Considerations. 


For one or two years, and in some cases longer, nature nourishes 
and builds up the frame of the infant, by the milk of the mother, 
which may be described as an emulsion consisting of a certain 
quantity of solid elements, intimately mixed up with about eight 
times their weight of water. The researches of the chemist have 
shown that this solid portion consists of less than half its bulk of 
saccharine matter, more than a third of its bulk of the matter 
of cheese, somewhat more than a quarter of its bulk of oil or butter, 
with about one hundredth part of mineral substances, of which by 
far the larger proportion consists of phosphate of lime. The cheese, 
the mineral matters, and part of the butter supply the solid 
structures, while the sugar and the rest of the butter keep the body 
warm by their combustion. It is worthy of a passing remark that 
the milk of herbivorous animals is sometimes found to contain a free 
acid, while that of carnivorous animals constantly shows an acid 
reaction, and that the saccharine matter, in either case, readily takes 
on the acid fermentation. 

If we adopt the usual calculation, and assume 2} parts of sugar 
to be equivalent as fuel, to 1 part of oil, we have in human milk an 
emulsion which contains plastic or nitrogenous material in the pro- 
portion of about 1 part to 3 of respiratory material. This proportion 
is sometimes stated as 10 of plastic material to 40 of respiratory 
matter calculated as starch,* a proportion which I shall assume as 
correct in what I have further to say on the scientific aspect of my 
subject. . 

By chemical research, then, we learn that the body of the infant 
is nourished and gradually built up by a fluid which contains one 
part of the constructive element to three or four parts of the non- 
constructive or respiratory elements ; to which we may perhaps add 


* For exact figures, see “ Day’s Physiological Chemistry,” pp. 280 and 491, 
Ss 2 
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that the occasional existence in milk of a free acid, and the great 
ease with which it turns sour, point to the possible necessity of a 
free acid as a constituent of a good diet. But this teaching of 
nature, and of science as her faithful interpreter, fails us in an 
important point. We do not know the quantity of this typical 
emulsion which the infant requires and consumes for the support of 
its life, and the progressive growth of its frame; and if we did, the 
knowledge would not admit of application to the human being at 
his full growth. 

From milk, which nourishes and builds up the frame of the 
young of men and animals, it is natural to turn to the egg which 
performs the same function for the bird in the earliest stage of its 
existence. Here we find resemblances and differences well worthy 
of observation. The water which, in milk, was eight times as 
abundant as the solid matters it held dissolved or suspended, is found 
in the egg to be only three times as abundant; and the solid matters 
themselves are found to consist wholly of albumen (the equivalent of 
casein as constructive material), of oil (the equivalent of butter), 
and of saline matters, to the exclusion of sugar.* The albumen 
holds to the oil the proportion of 14 to 103, or about 7 to 5. By 
this analysis then we iearn that, as with animals so with birds, a 
material fitted to build up the body must be combined with a 
material which also enters into the composition of its textures, but 
which at the same time is a supporter of respiration and a producer | 
of heat. Perhaps, too, we are intended to learn this lesson, that the 
sugar which exists in the milk of the breathing creature, and not in 
the egg of the bird which has not yet respired, and holds communi- 
cation with the air only through its porous shell,—that the sugar is 
in some peculiar manner the food of respiration. 

Of the milk of animals it may suffice to observe that, while it is 
made up of the same constituent parts as human milk, those parts 
are blended in different animals in different proportions. Of this 
difference no feasible explanation can be given. The most obvious 
difference between the human infant and the young of animals, 
namely that the former does not derive its clothing from the 
milk of the mother, while the latter does, only partially explains 
the discrepancy in question. But the difference between human 
milk and that of animals is not such as to prevent the latter 
from being very freely used as an article of diet in every part of the 
world, and for persons of all ages. Cow’s milk, especially, is every- 
where in large demand, and enters into many of our prison dietaries. 
Higgs, though much used by the community at large, do not figure in 
the ordinary dietaries of our gaols. 

What milk is to the support of infant life, that (as the chief, 


* See “ Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life,” by Lewes, pp. 181 and 138. 
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though not the exclusive, nutriment of the adult) is wheaten flour, 
and the flour of the cereals, oats, barley, rye, and maize. The 
analyses and calculations of the chemist have shown that all these 
- substances consist of the plastic, or constructive material, gluten 
(the equivalent of casein in milk and of albumen in the egg), mixed 
with from five to six times its weight of the respiratory elements, 
sugar, starch, and oil. Jor 10 parts of casein in human milk, 
there are 40 parts of respiratory or heat-producing elements calcu- 
lated as starch, while in wheaten flour 10 parts of gluten are mixed 
with 46 parts of respiratory elements, also calculated as starch. 
How near the flours or meals of the other cereals approximate to 
this standard of human milk, the following table will show :* 


Non-nitrogenous 


Plastic. (calculated as 
Stareh). 
MILK (HUMAN) ........00 10 40 
WiheathOur vaisceicede. tages 10 46 
Oatnaeal 8 conec.sacecs.oc 10 50 
BUS CWIORL As tole ankes ioheciig 10 57 
Barleymieahsia..G.cc.csscven! 10 5y 
Mink Of COW © cc..ccscs.0 10 30 


But though the cereals which are most largely employed as staple 
articles of food, resemble thus closely the food of the infant, and the 
proportion of the two leading elements in wheat approximate to the 
proportions in milk more nearly than in the other grains, it must not 
be supposed that the chemical composition of milk and of wheat 
presents more than this general resemblance. ‘This is so far from 
being the case that, while in human milk the saccharine element 
constitutes little more than one-third of the dry solid matter, the 
sugar and starch of wheat taken together constitute more than four- 
fifths ; while the casein in milk forms little less than a third, in 
wheat it is little more than a tenth; and while the butter or oil 
counts also for less than a third in milk, it scarcely constitutes a 
fiftieth part in wheaten flour. Wheaten flour, then, as compared 
with milk, is defective in plastic or constructive material, and still 
more in oily matters; and it is worthy of remark that the poorer 
classes in towns very generally supply this defect of oil by butter or 
dripping, and in the country by the fat of pork or bacon. The 
deficiency of gluten and albumen, as compared with the casein of 
milk, is supplied by milk itself, by eggs, by meat, fresh or salt, and 
by the seeds that abound in casein—the pea, the bean, and the 
lentil. 


Of wheaten flour I have only further to remark, that it stands at 
* The figures are taken from “ Day’s Physiological Chemistry,” p. 491. 
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the head of the cereals, if measured by its yield of sugar; that m the 
abundance of its starch it yields the palm only to rice (differimg in 
this respect little from Indian meal); that in gluten and albumen 
(its plastic materials) it follows next in order to lentils, beans, peas, 
and oats; that in fat it occupies an intermediate position ; and that 
in gum, and in mineral matters, only, does it occupy a place some- 
what below the average. 

From chemical analysis, then, as well as from large experience, 
we learn that wheaten flour is admirably adapted to the support of 
human life. We alyo know that, when converted into bread, it 
enters more or less largely into all our dietaries. For this reason, 
and especially because bread and water, for three days or more in 
succession, form the staple food of prisoners under punishment, I 
shall offer a few remarks on this article. 

A sack, or 280 pounds, of wheaten flour, mixed into a dough 
with salt and water, whether fermented or unfermented, issues from 
the oven as about 360 pounds of bread. The yield varies according 
to the quality of the flour and the skill of the baker, and also with the 
two different processes of fermentation and aération. But, for my 
present purpose, it will suffice to state that the raw wheaten flour, 
in being converted into cooked or baked bread, absorbs 2 parts 
of water for every 7 parts of flour.* Of other changes it is 
not necessary to speak; but it should be understood that, though 
part of the starch may be converted into sugar and gum, neither the 
gluten and albumen, nor the oil in which wheaten flour is acknow- 
ledgedly deficient, admit of any increase in the process of bread 
making. And yet, in cases where bread is the only article of food, 
as in prisoners under punishment, or almost the only one, as in the 
very poorest classes both in town and country, it may be desirable to 
augment the glutinous element, to introduce the oil usually supple- 
mented by butter or dripping, fat pork or bacon, and even to add 
something to the saccharine element. Now there are two ways of 
effecting this. We can make a considerable addition to the gluten 
and the oil by adding the bran to the flour,t or making the bread of 

* 100 parts of wheaten flour already contain about 16 parts of water, so that 
an addition of two-sevenths, or nearly 29 parts of water, will raise the whole 
quantity of water contained in bread to 45 per cent., at which it is usually stated. 

+ The superiority of brown bread, or of whole-meal bread, to white bread as 


commonly made, may be inferred from a comparative statement of the constituents 
of fine wheaten flour and bran respectively. 


Fine Flour. Bran. 
NV BGR ceerattsesvne 16 13 
CTO RR chs ones 10 18 
Wat enc At ewes 2 6 
Starch; (Ou scie 72 63 
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whole-meal obtained from the grain either before or after the modern 
process of decortication. By adding to bread so made a certain 
quantity of treacle, the element of sugar may be economically 
augmented, while the oil may be considerably increased by substi- 
tuting for part of the wheaten flour a portion of Indian meal, which 
is remarkable for the quantity of oil it contains.* In this way, by 
substituting the whole-meal for the fine flour, adding a certain 
quantity of treacle and a certain proportion of Indian meal, a bread 
might be produced which would prove at once nutritious and eco-~ 
nomical, and form the nearest convenient approach to the composi- 
tion of human milk, which is generally, and, I believe justly, assumed 
as the standard of a perfect food. On bread of this mixed composi- 
tion, prisoners under punishment might, I think, be confined for a 
longer period than at present; and if the element of a free acid, of 
the necessity of which I shall have more to say shortly, were added 
in the form of the potato, this period might be still further 
extended. 

If such a mixed bread as is here spoken of should be objected to 
as requiring the use of too many materials, or for any other reason, 
no difficulty ought to be raised in substituting brown, or whole-meal, 
bread for the white bread, now so generally in use, both within and 
without the walls of our prisons. I have no doubt whatever, that it 
would prove more wholesome as well as less expensive. 


* The statement in the text respecting Indian meal is justified by the following 
figures :— 


Hoe Whe aten Indian Corn Meal. 
Water 82s... 16 14 
Gites h Acs: 10 12 
LE ees 2 8 
Starch, <Gcew.....-.. 72 65 
100 100 


See “ Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life,” vol. i, p. 100. 

+ In support of the opinion expressed in the text, the following passages may 
be adduced :—1. Pereira, in his treatise on food and diet, quotes with approval 
the following passage from Dr. Prout’s well-known work on the “ Nature and 
* Treatment of Stomach and Urinary Diseases,” p. 300, ‘“ Bread, therefore, made 
* with undressed flour, or even with an extra quantity of bran, is the best form in 
“which farinaceous and excremental matters can be usually taken; not only in 
‘* diabetes, but in most of the other varieties of dyspepsia, accompanied by obstinate 
* constipation. This is a remedy, the efficacy of which has been long known and 
“ admitted ; yet strange to say, the generality of mankind choose to consult their 
“taste rather than their reason, and by officiously separating what nature has 
“ beneficently combined entail upon themselves much discomfort and misery.” 

2. “ Bread made from the whole-meal is therefore more nutritious; and as 
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I have hitherto spoken only of wheaten bread, to the exclusion of 
rye, barley, and Indian corn, which equally admit of being wrought 
and baked into bread; of oatmeal, which can be used for a similar 
purpose; of the potato which is advantageously used as an ingre- 
dient of the best bread; and of rice which, on account of its power 
of absorbing water, is conveniently introduced into. the cheaper kinds 
of bread. Of peas, beans, and lentils I have already spoken inciden- 
tally. The exact composition of these substances is given in a table 
at p. 127 of Dr. Lankester’s work on food, to which I refer, and of 
which I now avail myself to the extent of placing them in the order 
in which they stand in relation to their most important elements, 
beginning always with that substance which contains the element 
under notice in the largest quantity. 


Srarcu.—Rice ; wheat and maize; rye and buckwheat; barley ; 
oats ; peas; beans ; lentils; potatoes. 


Suagar.— Wheat; oats; barley and rye; potatoes; beans, peas, 
lentils, and buckwheat ; rice; maize. 


Fat.—Maize; oats; beans, peas, and lentils; wheat; buckwheat; 
rye; rice; barley; potatoes. 


Guutren, CasErn, anD AxBuMEN,—Lentils; peas and beans; 
oats; rye; wheat; barley; maize; buckwheat; rice; potatoes. 


AsuEs.—Barley ; beans; oats; peas; buckwheat; rye; wheat ; 
lentils; maize ; potatoes; rice. 


It is obviously on the flour or meal of one or other of these 
cereals that we must depend for supplying the staple of our dietaries. 
We must supply our paupers and prisoners with bread made from 
wheat, barley, rye, or Indian meal, or with bread skilfully constructed 


“many persons find it also a more salutary food than white bread, it ought to be 
“more generally preferred and used. ‘The bran of wheat possesses also the 
“ “property of dissolving the flour or bread with which it is ‘mixed, and of render- 
ing it more easily digestible in the stomach.’ To this property of bran, as well 
“as to the nourishment it yields, is to be ascribed a portion of those wholesome 
“ qualities which many persons have recognised in whole-meal bread.”—“ Johnston’s 
** Chemistry of Common Life,” vol. i, p. 97. 

3. “The husk of the grain is ground along with the grain to make this,”— 
namely, brown bread. ‘This husk contains more gluten, more nutritive matter 
‘than the whole interior, the proportion being, in the husk, about 17, in the seed 
* about 12, in 100 parts. White flour is not only more expensive, but it is far less 
“nutritious than flour in which the bran is ground. Yet the poor as well as the 
“rich prefer white bread. The former even consider the recommendation to eat 
“brown bread as a sort of insult. This is one of the matters in which the world 
“has gone grievously wrong. Brown bread is not only more nutritive, but it is 
“more digestible than white, and if it were not from long habit, would probably 


“be considered more palatable.”—“ Dr. F. W. Headland’s Medical Handbook,” 
p- 94. 


66 € 
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with the best elements of several of these; or we must make use of 
oatmeal with water, as gruel, or of oatmeal or Indian meal with 
milk, as porridge or pudding. Assuming these productions of the 
cereals as the basis of our dietaries, we must (especially where milk 
is not admitted as an element) be careful to provide the potato, or 
some equivalent vegetable or potherb, or some soup containing or 
not containing meat, but richin vegetables or potherbs, as guarantees 
against the scurvy. With bread and potato as a groundwork, it 
would not be difficult to construct a great variety of diet tables to 
which no serious objection could be taken on scientific grounds, and 
which would be sure to maintain a fair state of health in those who 
are placed upon them. 

Thus far I have allowed myself to be guided by the light of 
scienee—of science herself largely indebted to nature and expe- 
rience—and have been led tothe discovery of certain suitable forms of 
food which may be conveniently taken as the staple of our dietaries. 
But I have not exhausted the teachings of science, for she professes 
to guide us, not merely to the discovery of suitable articles of food, 
but also to prescribe the quantities and proportions in which they 
should be administered. Vierordt, an eminent German physiologist, 
weighing carefully the results of numerous and precise experiments 
on that which enters the body as food, and that which leaves it 
through its several channels of purification and discharge, tells us 
that an adult male, to keep in good condition, should take about 
4 ounces of albuminous matters, nearly 3 ounces of fat, and about 
10} ounces of amylaceous food daily. About 84 ounces of water 
would be taken as drink, and about an ounce would have to be 
allowed for the saline matters contained in, or added to, the three 
leading articles of food.* 

If we take this scientific estimate of Vierordt as our standard 
for an adult male, assume a free access to water, and that the saline 
matters which the body requires are partly contained in any food 
which we may select, and partly added, as commen salt, in the pre- 
paration of it, it will not be difficult to frame a dietary which shall 
fitly carry this scientific theory into practice. 

The dietary of Vierordt, expressed in grains, consists of— 


Albuminous Matters. Fat. Amylaceous Matters. 
1,920 grains. 1,440 grains. 5,040 grains. 


Now if we assume a pound of bread per diem and a pound of 
potatoes to be a good basis on which to build up a sufficient dietary, 
it will be seen how moderate an addition is required to bring the 
several quantities up to this standard. The three elements, albu- 


* See “ Day’s Physiological Chemistry,” p. 496. 
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minous, oily, and amylaceous, exist in the pound of bread and pound 
of potatoes in the following quantities :— 























Albuminous Matters Amylaceous Matters 
(Gluten Fat, (Starch, Sugar, 
and Albumen). and Gum). 
Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Wheaten bread ........ 16. 861 65 35847 
POCLOES: Shik Pivioseepents i 100 14 1,402 
DOUGl vz.z.qcereuteuaee 961 9 55249 
Vierordt’s dietary as above 1,920 1,440 5040 
Deficiency ............ 959 1,361 209 
Ravaiae ahcnt 2 ozs. lean meator} 30ozs. fat or its excess 
oe a ae its equivalent equivalent 





The amylaceous matter is more than sufficiently supplied by the 
pound of bread and pound of potatoes, while the remaining elements 
might be readily supplied by 4 ounces of lean meat three times 
a-week, 6 ounces of fat pork three times a-week, and a pint of 
nutritious pea-soup once a-week. 

This dietary then would consist of the following elements in the 
quantities annexed :— 














Per Diem. Per Week. 

OZs. Ozs. 

TBVO RO une Ries Meek elestadie 16 Itz 
BOOS a: eek is lees 16 112 
DAW MAG AG. sans eremee ho Dineccatentte — 12 
PAT MORK eck. usstirdiear ee _— 18 
Meat, peas, pot-herbs, &c., - 3 

&c., In soup . sdaneeds 

Weekly total ui.c.. —_ 262 








If a dietary based on Vierordt’s data were required from which 
the meat element should be wholly excluded, it might be obtained by 
the following ingredients :— 





Albuminous Matters Amylaceous Matters 
(Gluten Fat. (Starch, 
and Albumen). Sugar, and Gum). 
Grains. Grains. Grains. 
PPCAG ois vsnccestaraece 1 lb. 861 65 33847 
Potatoes. ccces ee 50 7 701 
Oatmeal Meat. tates 4 5, 638 198 1,810 
DES easel stencasons 1 pint 350 245 315 
1,899 515 6,673 
Vierordt’s dietary as 
QD OVO ey rcsteneercerveescns ahaa Hope 5209 














In defect 21 grains) In defect 925 grains| In excess 1,633 
add 653 = 653 
—_—____-—_———| __ grains of fat 

In defect 272 
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By the figures of this table it is shown that the dietary indicated 
by Vierordt, but containing plastic material slightly deficient, with 
little more than half an ounce in defect of fatty matters (the excess 
of amylaceous matters being converted into its equivalent in fat), 
may be obtained by combining — 


| SE) see Rie SERCO 1 lb. = 112 ozs. per week 
WOtACOCR Se cece e eo, = OO 5 
OaGineah coiscdhictevaceae eis of = 56 5 


224 ozs. per week, with 7 pints 
Soe of milk 


These dietaries, thus roughly based on the scientific formula of 
Vierordt, I shall distinguish by the epithet ‘“ Scientific ;’ and shall 
so designate them throughout what remains of this communication. 
I shall now examine the dietary question (still in relation to 
prisoners chiefly) by the light of experience, but also by an occa- 
sional appeal to authority. Indeed, I shall commence this second 
division of my paper by referring to the views of John Howard. 


Il.— Teachings of Experience. 


Howard, in his work on prisons,* says that “those who drink 
“ only water, and have no nutritious liquor, ought to have at least a 
“pound and a half of bread every day,’’ and he further recommends 
half-a-pound of meat on the Sunday with a quart of the broth in 
which it had been boiled, and a penny a-day in money for cheese, 
butter, potatoes, pease, or turnips. If we suppose the penny a-day 
to be expended in the purchase of potatoes, it would procure a pound, 
and leave some surplus for other purchases, so that the dietary thus 
recommended by Howard might consist at least of— 


Bread, 24 ozs. per day, or ........ 168 ozs. per week 
Potatoes, 16 ee eer 112 x 
BGS TL ALTO NN CNM 8 shy 
WOCAY A sscbsuesattevncesss 288 


a quantity of solid food greatly in excess of that comprised in the 
dietaries based on the scientific calculations of Vierordt. 

In another placet Howard, referring to a previous statement of 
his, that he was not an advocate for “ extravagant and profuse allow- 
‘ance to prisoners,’ and that he pleaded “ only for necessaries in 


* «The State of the Prisons in England and Wales,” &c., 2nd edition (1780), 
section 3, p. 40. 
+ The section headed “ Bridewell’s,” p. 47. 
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“such a moderate quantity as may support health and strength for 
“labour,” declares himself to be “no advocate for luxury in prisons,”’ 
and says that “he would have no meat diet for criminals in houses of 
“correction, or at most only on Sundays.’’ Yet he “ would plead 
“that they should have, at least, a pound and a half of good house- 
“hold bread a-day, and a quart of good beer; besides twice a-day a 
“quart of warm soup made from peas, rice, milk, or barley. For 
“a change they might sometimes have turnips, carrots, or potatoes.”’ 
For this very liberal dietary, consisting of 168 ounces of bread per 
week, with 14 quarts of nutritious soup, and 7 quarts of good beer, 
Howard deems it necessary to offer an apology. “It may be said, 
‘this diet will starve those who work in houses of correction ; but I 
‘‘am persuaded of the contrary, by what I have seen abroad, in the 
“alleys, in the houses of correction, and among the most robust 
“labourers. Though I am sensible that persons confined, whose 
“ minds are depressed, need more nourishment than such as are at 
“6 liberty.” 

I ask the attention of the Society to the very liberal notions 
respecting diet of this great prisun reformer, and especially to the 
concluding words of this passage, which I have distinguished by 
italics. It is the earliest expression that I have met with of an 
opinion to which I have already once adverted, and which I shall 
have occasion again to notice. 

The views of John Howard, which I have just cited, were 
expressed by him about the year 1780, and may be taken to be the 
opinions of a man in habits of intimacy with the most accomplished 
physicians of his day, and of a large experience, formed after visiting 
the prisons of England and the Continent ; but at a period when all 
our prisons abounded with every conceivable moral abuse and sanitary 
defect, when it was easy to ascribe to one cause evils really due 
to another, and when mental depression to a degree unknown at 
present was likely to prevail. | 

An interval of upwards of forty years must be understood to 
elapse between the date of Howard’s experiences and the important 
event in the history of prison dietaries to which I am now to 
refer. 

The Penitentiary at Millbank was opened for the reception of 
prisoners in the year 1816, and in the year 1822 became the scene of 
the events I am about to relate. The building was erected on a 
piece of made ground bordering on the Thames, saturated with water 
and surrounded by a stagnant ditch. Drinking water was supplied 
from the river, and there is reason to believe that the arrangements 
for warming and ventilating the building were defective. That these 
unwholesome influences made themselves felt, there is ample evidence 
in the fact that in a period of two years and eight months preceding 
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the events to which I-am about to refer eleven cases of diarrhoea and 
dysentery, severe enough to be entered in the monthly reports of the 
then medical superintendent, occurred, of which six proved fatal ; 
and in the further significant fact that after the diet of the prisoners 
had been reformed, and the scurvy with its associated diarrhoea and 
dysentery cured, these last-named diseases reappeared with great 
severity in the summer and autumn of 1823, so that the prison was 
obliged to be closed for several months, and the prisoners to be 
removed. 

I may add that my predecessor in office, Dr. Baly, basing his 
opinion on facts which came under his notice, and especially on 
the frequent re-appearance of the fever, dysentery, and nervous 
affections, which formed part of the epidemic of 1828, but without 
the scurvy, always considered the site of the prison unhealthy, and 
constantly acted on that belief; until at length the old dietary of 
1822, condemned. as excessive, was virtually restored, being replaced 
by a dietary nearly equal in quantity, and even more nutritious. 

My own experience of four years leads me to think that, thanks 
to the progressive sanitary improvements of the last quarter of a 
century and upwards, Millbank Prison is now in a very healthy 
condition. 

The tenants of a prison in the unhealthy state just described 
became in the years 1822-23 the involuntary subjects of the following 
disastrous experiment. 

On the 22nd March, 1822, Dr. A. Copland Hutchison, the then 
Medical Superintendent, in obedience to the instructions of the 
Committee, addressed to them a letter in which he stated that from 
the high state of health the prisoners had hitherto enjoyed, and the 
absolute state of plethora which a great majority of them had shown 
after a certain residence within the walls of the Penitentiary, as well 
as the frequent recurrence of disease arising from that cause, he bad 
.no hesitation in stating that the quantity of food consumed by them 
was greater than sufficient to maintain them in robust health, with 
all due consideration to the labour they might, by any possibility, be 
subjected to. 

Atter adverting to the long terms of imprisonment to which the 
convicts in Millbank were at that time subjected, Dr. Hutchison 
proceeded to recommend a reduced scale of diet. The Committee, 
however, preferred a dietary of their own, which came into play on 
the 5th of July of this same year, 1822. 

The elements of the original dietary which Dr. Hutchison deemed 
excessive, of the reduced dietary which he suggested in its place, 
and of the reduced dietary of the Committee, are shown in the 
subjoined table, together with the present ordinary diet for male 
prisoners at Millbank : 
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Original Dr. Hutchison’s ib of "Present 















Dietary. Suggestion. Committee. Ordinary Diet. 

OZs. cae OZzSs. ozs. OZS. 
TGA Hira laciiatecksannts 168 168 168 154 
Meat (boiled beef) _.... 24 Nil 35 
GAUGES ccc, css anouonees se csaee 112 16 Nil 112 
Total solid food... 304 168 301 

Pints. Pints. Pints. Pints. 

Broth or soup... 8 12 14 33* 

Gruel or porridge ........ 14 14 7 7 

COCO ET ccsdecaias eadeienn nee —_ — — | 5i 

Total liquid food.... 22 26 21 192 


* This is little more than the liquor in which the meat is boiled. But the broth 
or soup in the dietary of the Committee was probably scarcely more nutritious; for 
it contained less than one ox-head in 100 pints. 


This reduced diet which consisted of 13 lbs. of bread per diem 
or 168 ounces per week, with 7 pints of gruel and 14 pints of broth 
or soup, containing about 10 ounces of meat per week, to the total 
exclusion of solid meat and potatoes, severely affected the health of 
the prisoners. In the autumn following, they became feeble and 
languid, and a few slight cases of scurvy showed themselves ; and in 
the early spring (in the months of February and March), the scurvy, 
with diarrhoea and dysentery as its associates, became very prevalent; 
so much so, that more than half the prisoners were attacked. The 
deaths from dysentery up to the 5th April, 1823, were six in 
number. 

That this reduced dietary was the most efficient and direct of the 
causes which combined to produce this outbreak of scurvy and 
dysentery there can be no doubt. An unusually cold winter and 
the low temperature of the prisoners’ cells at night were favourable 
to the disease, and the unhealthy character of the’ site probably — 
tended to the development of diarrhcea and dysentery; but there is 
no room for doubt, that the reduced and altered dietary was the 
cause of the scurvy and afforded the only adequate explanation of 
the extent and severity of the outbreak.* 

Here then we have two examples of sufficient if not of redundant 
dietaries, consisting of solid food to the amount of about 300 ounces, 
and liquid food to the extent of 22 pints in the one and 19 pints in 

* Consult the Report of the Select Committee on the State of the Penitentiary 
at Millbank, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 8th July, 1823; 
also Dr. Latham’s “ Account of the Disease lately prevalent at the General Peni- 
“ tentiary,” and Dr. Baly’s papers “On the Prevention of Scurvy in Prisons, 
“ Pauper Lunatic Asylums,” &c., published in the “ London Medical Gazette,” 


10th February, 1843; and ‘On the Mortality of Prisons,” read before the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, in February, 1845. 
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the other. Of the sufficiency of the one, Dr. Hutchison’s statements 
may be taken to be satisfactory evidence ; of the sufficiency of the 
other, my own experience of nearly four years may be allowed to 
stand as voucher. We have also in the dietary of the Committee an 
example of an insufficient dietary,—proved to be insufficient by the 
event ; but whether that insufficiency consists in mere reduction of 
quantity, or in the omission of some element essential to a wholesome 
dietary, is a question that must be reserved for discussion till I have 
given the results of later experience. 

I now turn for information to two important documents, 
published in the year 1836. They are contained in the “Second 
“ Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for England and 
“ Wales.” The first is the circular letter relative to workhouse 
dietaries, addressed to the Clerks of the Boards of Guardians 
by Mr. Edwin Chadwick; and the second the “ Report on Middle- 
“sex and Surrey,’ by Mr. C. Mott, Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Chadwick’s letter offers to the Board of Guardians six 
several dietaries for able-bodied paupers, all of which it is alleged 
had been used in different parts of England, and proved to be 
sufficient in quantity, and perfectly unexceptionable as to the nature 
of the provisions specified in each. These six dietaries for able- 
bodied male paupers consisted of the following elements in the 
quantities stated.* The constituents are so arranged as to admit of 
comparison with the other dietaries quoted in this paper. 


English Pauper Dietaries, 1836. 
Ounces per Week. 





























No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 

eer eee Pai’ P| i 98 | 102 
Meat (pickled por 

or bacon*)............ 15 a 13 oe 10 8 
Potatoes (or other 

vegetables*) ........ \ = La 24* SF 48 24 

Total of the above.... £22 Li2 169 122 156 134 
Meat pudding ............ an 16 eae 12 fea abs 
Suet or rice pudding.... 14 32 aes 24 14 16 
Yeast dumpling............ — Ss pale Le a 22 
Cheese iiidaire.ccomenee 8 18 184 14 3 8 

Total of solid food...) tag. |. 578: |: 187k. liaszavud eShark a80 bi 

pints 

Soup or broth ee aan 7 — 1k. 6 3 2 
Gruel or porridge _,, 102 per 103 103 103 ioe 

Total liquid food .... 174 aa 12 164 133 2 


Vegetables (quantity eae ie 
not specified*) .... f | we a om 
Nee ee ee ee 

* The corresponding dietaries for women are not given in this paper, which 
must be understood throughout to deal only with adult males. 
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Of these six dietaries, the most liberal (No. 5) allows to the 
adult male able-bodied pauper 2022 ounces of solid food, including 
vegetables, and 184 pints of liquid food, against the 301 ounces of 
solid food and 191 ounces of liquid food of the present ordinary 
dietary at Millbank for the male convicts, being an excess of food in 
favour of the convict of nearly 100 ounces. Mr. C. Mott, referring 
to these six dietaries, says of them, that he is prepared to show that 
this allowance is not only sufficient, but that it exceeds the quantity 
consumed by agricultural labourers and mechanics, who support 
themselves by their own exertions; and he alleges that agricultural 
labourers are unable to procure for themselves and families more 
than an average allowance per head of 122 ounces of food (princi- 
pally bread) per week, of which he supposes that the man consumes 
- 140 ounces, namely, 184 ounces of bread and 6 ounces of meat. 
These statements were based on returns from labourers in the 
southern agricultural counties, whose income did not average for the 
family more than 2s. per head per week. From similar returns 
obtained from manufacturers or mechanics living in towns, with 
average incomes of 3s. 9d. per head per week; Mr. Mott inferred 
that these persons did not consume so large a quantity of nutritive 
matter, though they ate more meat ; and this was found to hold good 
also in reference to workmen able to earn on an average 6s. 9d. a- 
week. On extending his inquiries to classes of men using extreme 
bodily exertion, as mowers, or sawyers, and prize-fighters when 
training, he found their consumption to extend to from 27 to 30 
ounces per day, being 189 or 210 ounces per week; and he quotes 
the experience of Sir Edward Parry, to the effect that 10 ounces of 
biscuit, 9 ounces of pemmican, and 1 ounce of cocoa daily (being 
20 ounces of solid food per diem, or 140 ounces per week) were 
found amply sufficient to support his sailors under the ordinary 
exertions of performing the regular ship duties, while it was agreed 
on all hands that 27 or 28 ounces per diem (being 189 or 196 ounces 
per week) would have been amply sufficient for their support under 
all the hardships of that climate. After noticing the strange 
discrepancies then existing in the workhouse dietaries, and especially | 
the extreme instances of the Farnham Workhouse, where he caused 
the day’s food to be placed in the scales, and found it to weigh 
66 ounces,—a quantity at which the paupers grumbled as insufficient, 
and the case of the pauper washerwomen of Buleamp Workhouse, 
Suffolk, who were formerly allowed 8 pints of beer per day each. 
Mr. Mott alludes to similar discrepancies in the dietaries of prisons, 
and instances the allowance to transported felons as amounting to 
49 ounces per diem (being 343.ounces-per week). Though some of 
these statements of Mr. Mott are wanting in precision, they go far 
to justify the allowance of food to the able-bodied pauper, as con- 
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tained in the six dietaries given in the table, and to raise a doubt of 
the necessity of the more liberal scale of diet awarded to the 
criminal. 

The statements made by Mr. Mott in this Report of 1836, were 
partly anticipated by Mr. Chadwick, in his “ Extracts from the 
‘Information received by His Majesty’s Commissioners as to the 
“ Administration and Operation of the Poor Laws,” published in 
1833. From this interesting and instructive document, I extract 
(in a condensed form) the dietary table given at p. 261. 


Ounces of 
Solid Food. 
1. The independent agricultural labourer ..............cc:sssosesecooeoees 122 
Beata ae GOVAN ON fore solea se as ca cause ialodia cates destino tieivsinnne od posacepsdssesbouseuins’ 168 
3. ,, able-bodied pauper, with the addition, in most work- 


houses, of vegetables 48 ozs., soup 3 quarts, milk Nee 
porridge 3 quarts, table beer 7 quarts, and many 5 
MOE COMO ES ose tes av seinen nc sara tasawaes ae cenisannisnsueone 


Wits, BHSPECLEE CHICE Tjss-ncucavocscostudsscdsvenchaosetscvanssusvdeneasvserhessos 181-203 
De, Aoi COMVECCC Cn aya Ngee acces stan areuens cunt iaeu nak deuamtacesnts aad tntatenesaeaeee 239 
Gate ye SELAMEDOEECU: gi... sasocss coder nccinssatiasasnars ostnasacsaleucedssauvgseannssed 330!) 


Mr. Chadwick also quotes an important statement made by 
Mr. Hewitt, to the effect that a reduction from a diet consisting of 
169 ounces of solids weekly to one of 184 ounces, was productive of 
no bad effects ; the paupers maintained on the low diet were as well, 
if not better, after, than before the change; and few of them, com- 
paratively to those who had been accustomed to live on a more full 
diet, suffered by the cholera. It is worthy of remark that the first 
quantity stated (169 ounces), is one ounce in excess of the reduced 
diet at Millbank, which preceeded the outbreak of scurvy and 
dysentery, and that this 169 ounces was further reduced without 
injury to health. 

But I ought not to rest satisfied with the ingenious comparison 
made by Mr. Chadwick, in 1833, seeing that the materials exist for 
a more exact comparison between the dietaries of paupers and 
criminals at the present time, and that the present opportunity is 
a favourable one for either invalidating or confirming the popular 
impression that the prisoner is better fed than the pauper. Now it 
would be an act of injustice to those gentlemen on whom the super- 
vision and management of our gaols and convict establishments 
devolves, if we were to compare the able-bodied inmates of our 
workhouses whose average term of residence does not perhaps exceed 
two months, with prisoners whose sentences are of much longer 
duration, or with convicts who are incarcerated for periods of three 
years and upwards. 

The only satisfactory course to adopt is to compare the dietary 
of some class of prisoners whose period of detention does not greatly 
exceed the sojourn of the able-bodied pauper in the workhouse with 
the dietary of such able-bodied pauper. 
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Such a dietary is to be found in class 3 of the “ Dietaries recom- 
“mended for the use of County Gaols and Prisons,” by the Home 
“ Office.”* It is the dietary for “convicted prisoners employed 
“at hard labour for terms exceeding twenty-one days, but not 
“more than six weeks; and convicted prisoners not employed at 
“hard labour for terms exceeding twenty-one days, but not 
“more than four months.” Though the several county gaols 
and prisons do not always exactly conform themselves to this 
description, class 8 may in all cases be taken to represent a 
class of prisoners resembling more closely than any other the 
condition of the able bodied pauper. In order to render this 
comparison as fair as possible, I have arranged in one table twelve 
dietaries of county prisons, as given in the Return for 1857, and the 
same number of dietaries of union workhouses, the unions being 
situate in the same cities or county towns as the prisons, or at 
least in the same counties. The union dietaries, for copies of which 
I am indebted to the kindness of my colleague, Mr. Purdy, are those 
which have received the formal sanction of the Poor Law Board at 
various dates from 1845 to 1859. I give the broad results of an 
analysis of these two classes of dietaries in the annexed table. 
The circumstance most worthy of notice in relation to the two 
dietaries, is that while the prison dietaries rarely comprise more than 
three solid and two liquid elements (bread, meat, and potatoes; and 
meat-soup and gruel), the pauper dietaries exhibit a much greater 
variety both of solid and liquid elements. 


Prisoners (Class III) and Paupers Compared. 

















PRISONS. Solids. | Liquids. Solids. | Liquids. UNIONS. 
ozs. ; OZSs. pts. iat, hae aes 
1. Gaol of ae aren 252 190% | 204 1. City of London 
2. Horsemonger Lane 1 2. St. Mary, Newing- 
CRI thi Nastevesd \ ‘ee Seay ee { ton: 
3. Bedford Prison ............ 210 237 133 3. Bedford 
4. Stafford County Gaol...) 210 2.20 223 4, Burton-upon-Trent 
5. St. Augustine’s Pri- C aie 
son, Canterbury... 210 210 — 5. Canterbury City 
6. Chester County Gaol...) 210 224. 36 { a rides, oes 
y, 
7. Durham a Ba ee 170 ll 7. Durham 
8. aa aii peauenes 168 1964 | 154 8. Lewes 
: tti t 
9 cece sas =) oe } 238 175 36 9. Nottingham 
10. Southampton County 10. Southampton Town 
PSISORS ac. conan: 12? ase “2 { and Count 
Pee e nena seesoeee ! y 
11. Salford New Bail 
ee rnc fl at sik 210 162 43 1l. Salford 
12. York House of Cor- at 
rection, Walenele 167 2,00 223 | 12. Wakefield 





* See Parliamentary Return, No. 154, printed 21st March, 1857.. The 
dietaries were first recommended in 1843. 
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If we carefully examine this table, we shall find that the prisoner 
in our county and borough gaols has little, if any, advantage over the 
pauper. In six prisons, the diet is somewhat better than in the six 
unions compared with them, while in the six others it is somewhat 
worse. Taken one with another, the prisoners have a slight advan- 
tage in the more solid elements of their diet, and the paupers in the 
liquid elements. The prison diet may be fairly represented by an 
average of 202 ozs. of solid food and 16 pints of liquid food, the pauper 
diet by 196 ozs. of solid food and 20 pints of liquid food per week. 

A very interesting document, bearing on the question of dietaries, 
is to be found in the Second Annual Report of the Board of 
Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in Scotland. It is in the 
shape of a report by two accomplished Scotch physicians, Drs. Alison 
and Christison, and bears date 16th January, 1847. After examining 
the dietaries of the charity workhouses in Scotland, and the docu- 
ments relating to the diet of the poorhouses in England and Ireland, 
these gentlemen recommend three dietaries—for the healthy adult 
male inmates of workhouses who do little or no work, and who have no 
ereat appetite; for those who also do little or no work, but have a 
vigorous appetite; and for those who do work. These three dietaries 
consist of the following elements :— 


Scotch Pauper Dietaries (Drs. Alison and Christison), 1847. 




















Per Week. 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
OZs. OZS. OZzs. 
BEC MU cock cnccabi den esssdssiesporvacustabactvecsvesswre 42 56 56 
REA bi pleccacicy sd qinncinstseseiesioaccatbabynness cements a2 a 28 
cS 11 (| ee, So ee eee See, te fee eee 42 56 56 
Motel solid 100d) a. ccsdsavcssswess: 84 412 140 
Pints Pints. Pints. 
Butter-milk or skimmed milk ............ 7 103 103 
Broth (containing 2 ozs. of meat, and 103 104 103 
WEPCGAIIES: | ssncasaverssodsncivaaretoseavesvent- 
Total liquid: food).:%.:%2.<s002s- 17g 2) an 





These dietaries do not admit of exact comparison with those 
comprised in the table at p. 253 ; but it is obvious that they are on 
a much less liberal scale. The third dietary of the series, or that 
devised for able-bodied paupers who do work, contains five ounces 
less of solid food than No.1 (the least liberal of the six English 
dietaries), while the liquid elements (milk and broth) are only in excess 
by 34 pints. It ought, however, to be understood that the oatmeal 


of the Scotch dietary is reckoned as solid aliment, and that there 
m 2 
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is an excess of milk in the Scotch dietaries; but even when these 
differences are taken into account, the best of the three Scotch 
dietaries will be found to be less liberal than five out of six of the 
standard English dietaries. 

And here it will be interesting to observe how much more 
liberally the worst class, of the worst section, of our criminals has 
been dealt with than the English or Scotch pauper. The convicts 
in Millbank, who are under punishment for serious breaches of 
prison discipline, are placed upon a diet which is known as the 
*“ Penal Class Diet.’ It was so framed as to exclude meat, but it 
offers ample compensation in the abundance of the milk element, and 
of the highly nutritious meal of the oat and maize. I will compare 
this penal diet of the convict with the diet of the able-bodied English 
pauper which is the most liberal in its allowance of bread and meat, 
and with the dietary of the Scotch pauper with a good appetite but 
doing little or no work, premising that the convicts of the penal 
class also do little or no work. 





| 
Penal Class, English Scotch 














Millbank. Pauper. Pauper. 
OZS. OZzs. OZS. 
fA ois Aiea aN a renee ELS NECTAR) 84 132 56 
Dati Gal 5 Sesy ee dees cxeds evincannseuneteen 70 = — 
MA GIAD TERE ccc sis.tc ccvcrtesckceen Beastonivn 70 — = 
PP OUAGOOS 2c. nies rosacea eo souk eae 56 24 56 
ilicat Penaeus tanta Rater eae — 13 — 
OB CESE es tiaretiicaatvesn tes cthcketcaweer teas: — 184 — 
Total solid food ............ 280 1873 112 
Pints. Pints. Pints. 
1 | ie oe per ee Rc PO ah Ue RIOD OR, 103 — 1034 
SOU OR EOE 5.72 Gesclongsstiocigosttuetens —_ 4 104 
Gre OF PORTIAEC. voi. sec csssssonsuccnss — 103 va 
Total liquid food............ 1o¥ 12 21 


The indication afforded by these tables of a disposition to treat 
the criminal with more liberality than the pauper, is very strikingly 
confirmed by the proceedings of the prison authorities in the experi- 
ments which they caused to be made at Pentonville during the years 
1842 and 1843. The object which they had in view was to discover 
a suitable diet for prisoners under solitary confinement in a build- 
ing planned with the utmost attention to every sanitary requirement, 
and erected on a site selected for its salubrity. It could not be 
alleged that a liberal diet was necessary to counteract the depressing 
effects of a low and unhealthy site such as that occupied by the 
prison at Millbank, though it might be required to support the 
prisoner under the depressing influence of the separate system of 
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confinement. But whatever the motive, certain it is that the,dietary 
adopted at the very opening of the prison, was such a diet as would 
scarcely have been employed in a workhouse. It consisted of the 
following elements :— 














Per Week. Per Week. 
EEF A758 cach acs toasiiacooes 0z8. 120 SOM cnativsapchvseteesass pints 23 
| oo ee a0 20 Griel os seeesccessen i 7 
COCOD Ba iincstivesevetons eS 5+ 
Potatoes ....scccseresreees 9 40 BiG + rsccusconss eosdeatg OLB 14 
COBO i cacsad ae de seaeke sons a 4 Molasses ..........00000 sis 14 
Total solid food.... ,, 184 Total liquid food.. ,, 154 





This dietary, it will be observed, is in excess of the most liberal 
of the six selected for the guidance of our English workhouses, 
and still more in excess of the best of the three Scottish dietaries. 
But it was only the first of a series of five experimental dietaries ; 
and it fell short of the one ultimately adopted, and now in use, by 
no less than 96 ounces of solid food, and 1 pint of liquid food, per 
week. | 

I will present these five dietaries in the most intelligible form I 
can devise, and then offer some observations upon them. ‘The 
eruel, cocoa, milk, and molasses, it should be observed, are common 
to all the dietaries. 


Experimental Dietaries, Pentonville Prison, 1842-43. 














Per Week. 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
1 i a ne a= Oey Ae pints v| 
COCOR IE ite raderetecadensvess 39 54 
EI os secaewinrdeatetnaAsaoninste ozs 14 
MPP O EAS BES: cass caacdncmsaseense ss > 14 
ESEGOUL a5 cae ce sanacsesausececosutsenss 0zs. 120 140 Li2 112 140 
PDC)! Saccotas coset saaceeccutan esse ” 2.0 20 28 28 28 
P OUALOCE & cissd, ahsevisesnticceseveven a 40 40 56 112 biz 
GO HOCBO scars nacassevncs tacetosincadeouse Pe 4 4 — — 2 
OUD | caicsstedesetccviacwanseresie res pints 24 2} 34 32 Of 34 
Percentage of prisoners— 
Losing Weigle sea.cieienitecen 62, 43 70 22 16 
GAINING yo!) satedetecstGuocundas 26 46 14 45 59 
UAROMORY “veccssoncasurecoosoassinans 12 11 16 33 25 
Average loss (in pounds) ............ 5 1°68 ais 1°50 1°58 
isu au $5; Aa & Shas eaewow 2,°2,5 2°16 cis | P55 1°84 
PE OLAL LOSSi se jaccscosesiercvdeeteraescdretsassue 310 73 122 33 25 
Ay) OMEN cc hoy cudecdeonsdantieasvdunscdade 58 98 my) 70 108 
Balance of loss .........64 eoveeatee enseva psy ——s 105 — — 


ae ANIL, « Aacdesshcsusentedassenese — 25 oe ad 83 
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The first of these experimental diets was in use nearly 8} months 
(from December 21st, 1842) ; the second, less than 2 months (from 
May 4th, 1843) ; the third, about 53 months (from May 24th, 1848) ; 
the fourth, nearly 2 months (from November 14th, 1848); and the 
fifth from January 10th, 1844, onwards. 

Before I proceed to examine these important experiments, I must 
observe that they are wanting in some elements of scientific 
exactness. The periods for which the prisoners were placed on the 
respective diets are unequal; the experiments were not made at the 
same season of the year, and the groups submitted to the several 
experiments did not consist of the same prisoners. Still the results 
of the experiments are instructive, and deserving of careful attention. 
1 will state them in as few words as possible, distinguishing, for the 
sake of clearness, additions from substitutions. 

Experiments 1 and 2.—An addition of 20 ounces of bread in the 
week leads to a decrease in the number of prisoners losing weight 
from 62 to 43 per cent., and an increase of prisoners gaining weight 
from 26 to 46 per cent., a balance of loss of 252 Ibs. being exchanged 
for a balance of gain of 25 lbs. This increase of 277 lbs. is altogether 
out of proportion to the extent of the change in the diet, and to the 
results of any other comparison for which the experiments afford the 
materials. 

Experiments 3 and 4.—On making a simple addition of 56 ounces 
of potatoes to the diet of experiment 3, the number of prisoners 
losing weight falls from 70 to 22, while the number gaining weight 
rises from 14 to 45, the balance of loss of 105 lbs. being changed to a 
balance of gain to the amount of 87 Ibs. The increase of weight 
is therefore equivalent to 142 Ibs. 

Experiments 3 and 5.—An addition of 28 ounces of bread and 
56 ounces of potatoes causes the prisoners losing weight to fall from 
70 to 16, aud those gaining weight to rise from 14 to 59, and substi- 
tutes a balance of gain of 83 lbs. for a balance of loss of 105 lbs., 
which is equivalent to a gain of 188 lbs. 

Haperiments 4 and 5.—On adding 28 ounces of bread, the 
prisoners losing weight fall from 22 to 16, and those gaining weight 
rise from 45 to 59, and the balance of gain of weight rises from 
37 Ibs. to 83 lbs., equivalent to a gain of 46 lbs. 

Experiments 1 and 3.—On. substituting 8 ounces of meat for 8 
ounces of bread, and 16 ounces of potatoes, with 1 pint of soup for 
4 ounces of cheese, the number of prisoners losing weight is 
increased from 62 to 70, while those gaining weight fall from 26 
to 14; but in consequence of the extraordinary average loss of 5 lbs. 
per man under experiment 1, the balance of loss is reduced from 
252 lbs. to 105 Ibs., which is equivalent to a gain of 147 Ibs. In 
this case the improvement is altogether disproportionate to the 
change of diet. 
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Haperiments 1 and 4,—By substituting 8 ounces of meat for 
8 ounces of bread, and 72 ounces of potatoes with a pint of soup 
for 4 ounces of cheese, the number of prisoners losing weight falls 
from 62 to 22, while the number gaining weight rises from 26 to 45, a 
balance of loss of 252 lbs. being changed to a balance of gain of 
37 lbs. This is equivalent to a gain of 289 lbs. So that an addition of 
56 ounces of potatoes in the week raises the gain under experiments 
of 1 and 38 from 147 lbs. to 289 lbs. 

Experiments 1 and 5.—The substitution of 20 ounces of bread, 
8 ounces of meat, 72 ounces of potatoes, and 1 pint of gruel for 
4: ounces of cheese, causes the number of prisoners losing weight to 
fall from 62 to 16, and the number gaining weight to rise from 26 
to 59; while it substitutes a balance of gain of 83 lbs. for a balanee 
of loss of 252 Ibs. This is equivalent to a gain of 335 lbs. 

Experiments 2 and 3.—A_ substitution of 8 ounces of meat, 
16 ounces of potatoes, and 1 pint of soup for 28 ounces of bread and 
4: ounces of cheese, causes the number of prisoners losing weight to 
rise from 43 to 70, and the number gaining weight to fall from 46 to 
14, while it substitutes for a balance of gain of 25 Ibs. a balance of 
loss of 105 lbs. This is equivalent to a loss of 130 lbs. As the 
dietary in experiment 8 is at least as nutritious as that in experiment 
2, this very considerable loss of weight is in striking opposition to 
the theory on which the experiments are based. 

Experiments 2 and 4,—A. substitution of 8 ounces of meat, 
72 ounces of potatoes, and 1 pint of soup for 28 ounces of bread 
and 4 ounces of cheese causes the number of prisoners losing weight 
to fall from 43 to 22, and the number gaining weight to fall from 46 
to 45, and raises the balance of gain of 25 lbs. to 87 lbs. This is 
equivalent to a gain of 12 lbs. 

Experiments 2 and 5.—A_ substitution of 8 ounces of meat, 72 
ounces of potatoes, and 1 pint of soup for 4 ounces of cheese, causes 
the number of prisoners losing weight to fall from 43 to 16, and 
the number gaining weight to rise from 46 to 59, and substitutes a 
balance of gain of 83 lbs. for a balance of gain of 25 lbs., being an 
increase of 58 lbs. 

Taken one with another, these experiments are not satisfactory 
or convincing. They are, as J have already stated, wanting in 
scientific exactness; they deal in substitutions where simple addi- 
tions of food would have been preferable; and though the general 
tendency of the experiments is to connect increase of weight with 
increase of food, the one increase is not in proportion to the other, 
and the exception to the rule, in experiments 2 and 3, is striking 
and suggestive of doubt. But of this, I think, there can be no 
doubt whatever, that the small increase which, in the fifth experi- 
ment, followed an addition of 28 ounces of bread, did not justify the 
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experimenters in bringing their series of trials to a conclusion, and 
in fixing on 140 ounces of bread as the proper allowance to the 
prisoner, rather than the 112 ounces of the fourth experiment, or 
some quantity intermediate between 112 ounces and 140 ounces. 

Now the value of these experiments rests upon the assumption 
that there is a very intimate relation existing between increase of 
food and increase of weight, and that this relation is not apt to be 
seriously disturbed by other causes patent or obscure, known or 
or unknown. But if it can be shown that the weight of prisoners 
rises and falls in a marked degree from obscure causes, which cannot 
be controlled or set aside by the experimenter, then it must follow 
that the experiments under consideration are not to be trusted as 
guides to a sufficient dietary. That such obscure causes are in 
operation, a reference to some experiments made in the Glasgow 
Bridewell in 1840 will show.* 

A series of eight experiments were made, consisting of six (the 
first three and the last three) on groups of 10 prisoners variously 
constituted of men and women at different ages, and of boys and girls 
about 18 or 14 years of age; and of two larger groups of 21 and 20 
respectively, of which the greater number were adult males. The 
particulars of the eight dietaries, with the average weights of the 
prisoners at the end of the month (each dietary being continued for 
that period), are given in the table annexed. 


Experiments at Glasgow Bridewell, 1840. 





























| Per Week. 
No. 1. No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
OZS OZS. OZS OZS 
QapMe ad ori Siasevosieveesese gI 91 gI 91 
Potatoes, boiled * 
(baked ®) «sess 236 336 336 224 
NVUGHIE [eanexevevetsnesaiess ua _— —_ — 28 
Total solid food .... 4249 427 427 343 
PS eT eet ee | ee ae eee LSPS PEPE ES | 
oe es tk ( ki Pints. Pints Pints. Pints. 
utter-milk (skim- 
med milk *) ,....... } 10% 23* 10% 103 
Total liquid food.... fons 24 105 103 
Average weight gained 4 lbs. 4 lbs. =a — 
53 lost .... = me 1% lbs. 13 Ibs. 
Prisoners submitted 5 men 5 men 3 asec 16 males 
to experiment ..., 5 boys 5 girls : boys 5 females. 


+ See “ Fifth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons (Scotland),” p. 9. 
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Experiments at Glasgow Bridewell, 1840—Contd. 























Per Week. 
No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. No. 8. 
OZS. O28. OZS. OZS. 
CQAEMICAL Giesdesesccsnssveaes gi 56 91 ae 
Potatoes, boiled ........ 112 112 = 672 
[si eee ee ee 112 56 ea 
WECAG.. <555.5.0- ivesdhetcaiss 56 re a a 
Total solid food ....| 259 280 ey, 672 
Pints. Pints. Pints. Pints. 
Buttersmilkc....i6..2 104 7 lox om 
BOUT eee caccva crs acares — a 14 ess 
Total liquid food... 10% 7 243 - 
Average weight gained wa 23 lbs. a 33 lbs. 
yi lost .... | very slight loss — less than 4lb. — 
Prisoners submitted 15 males 5 youths 5 young men | 10 young men 
to experiment .... 5 females |S youngwomen| 5 ,, women} and boys 





* Containing to the quart 4 ozs. of barley and 1 oz. of bone, with vegetables. 





Now, though the groups of prisoners are small and variously 
constituted, and the experiments consequently wanting in scientific 
exactness, some of the results are worth noting as throwing light 
upon the value of these weighings, when used as tests of a sufficient 
dietary. Between the first and third experiments, for instance, there 
is this difference only, that the potatoes are boiled in the one and 
baked in the other; but while the ten prisoners in the one experi- 
ment gain on an average 4 lbs., the same number, in the other 
experiment, lose, on an average, 14 lbs. Again, though the substi- 
tution in the second experiment of 14 pints of skimmed milk for 104 
pints of butter-milk in the first, leaves the average gain of 4 lbs., 
unaltered, the restoration of the 103 pints of butter-milk in the third 
experiment is followed by an average loss of 15 lbs., in lieu of an 
average gain of 4 lbs. Jt is also worthy of remark that, while the 
four dietaries which are followed by a considerable average gain are 
all vegetable diets, and one of them consists solely of 6 Ibs. of 
potatoes daily, two out of four dietaries which show a loss of weight 
contain a liberal element of meat. Lastly, it may be observed that, 
while the eighth dietary, consisting wholly of potatoes, shows an 
average gain of 34 lbs., the seventh dietary, the only one from which 
the potato is wholly omitted, shows an average loss of less than 
half-a-pound. 
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The inference to be drawn from these experiments, that gain or 
loss of weight is a deceptive test of a sufficient diet, is strengthened 
by more exact experiments now to be described. 

On the 29th of last January, I caused 25 healthy prisoners con- 
tinuously employed as mat-makers, and the like number of prisoners 
continuously employed as tailors, the whole 50 prisoners being fed 
during the whole duration of the experiments on the ordinary diet 
of Millbank prison, to be carefully weighed for six weeks in succession. 
By comparing the weights of the first and fifth weighings, and those 
of the second and sixth weighings, in the case of the matmakers and 
in that of the tailors, | obtained four results fairly comparable with 
those of the Pentonville experiments, but without any alteration of 
diet. 

After the first complete interval of one month, the experiments 
on the 25 mat-makers yielded the following results :— 


68 per cent. had gained, on an AVEVAGE........scssesseeeees 1°09 lbs. 
20 7 lost, er ee irs ,, and 
12 44 neither gained nor lost : while the ug ety 


ultimate result was an average nett gain of .... J 


After the second complete interval of one month, this experiment 
being supposed to begin one week later than the first,— 


16 per cent. had gained, On an AVELAZE.....s.seseereeseres 2°12 lbs. 
80 ZA lost, dh. Teds Swen truadine ica: 2°IO ,, and 
oe neither lost nor gained: while the Sire 
ultimate result was an average nett Joss of........ es 


The corresponding experiments on the 25 tailors gave the follow- 
ing results :— 


First Experiment. 
68 per cent. had gained, on aN AVEFAZE.........:.ccerseservee 1°98 lbs. 
28 3 lost, AR PO eet ee 114 sy 
+e neither gained nor lost: while the : 
ultimate result was an average nett gain of .... Hee ae 


Second Experiment. 


32 per cent. had gained, ON AN AVETAZE,......sescercserrvers 2 Ibs. 

56 bs lost, Shi pelea. Wasesemputtn Reenter 15D 95 

12 - neither gained nor lost: while the: : 
ultimate result was an average nett Joss of........ i: 


Here, then, under as complete an equality of circumstances as it 
was possible to command, with the same men, the same occupations, 
and the same food, the two experiments in each case being separated 
by the short interval of one week, the mat-makers lose in the second 
experiment nearly a pound more than they gain in the first; while 
the tailors, who gain more than a pound in the first experiment, lose 
a small fraction of a pound in the second. 
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Now, as the prisoners submitted to experiment at Pentonville 
were placed on each of the five dietaries for periods exceeding one 
month, we have only to suppose the weighings to have commenced 
a week earlier or a week later to have obtained widely different 
results. 

One fact established by these experiments at Millbank is well 
worthy of remark. In the first experiment, the 25 mat-makers 
gained, one with another, about half-a-pound, while the tailors, in 
the corresponding experiment, gained more than one pound; the 
mat-makers, in the second experiment, lost nearly a pound and 
a half, while the tailors only lost a small fraction of a pound. But it 
is not to be doubted that the mat-makers, who gained least and lost 
most, were in quite as good a state of health as the tailors, who 
gained more and lost less. 

In these experiments one result well worth noting is the 
different order of weekly increase and decrease of weight in the two 
classes of prisoners—the mat-makers and the tailors. 

In the first week the mat-makers, who weighed collectively 243 
stone, gained 56 lbs., and the tailors, who weighed collectively nearly 
250 stone, gained only 38 lbs. In the second week, the mat-makers 
lost 24 \bs., while the tailors gained 12 lbs. In the third week, the 
mat-makers gained 3 |bs., while the tailors lost 4 lbs. In the fourth 
week, the mat-makers Jost 22 lbs., and the tailors 19 lbs. In the 
fifth week, the mat-makers and tailors both gained, the one 7 lbs., 
the other 11 Ibs. 

One other result worthy of attention is obtained by throwing 
the two classes of prisoners into one mixed group, and noting the 
fluctuations of weight from week to week. A group of 25, consisting 
of 12 mat-makers and 13 tailors, yielded the following weekly 
fluctuations :— 

In the first week there was a gross gain of 56 lbs.; in the second 
week a loss of 14 lbs.; in the third week a gain of 2 lbs.; in the 
fourth week a loss of 14 Ibs.; in the fifth a gain of 10 lbs.; in the 
sixth a gain of 18 lbs.; in the seventh a loss of 5 lbs.; in the eighth 
a gam of 11 lbs.; in the ninth a gain of 12 lbs.; and in the tenth 
and last a Joss of 5 lbs. These weighings were continued from 
January 19th to March 80th. 

If we suppose a series of weighings to be made at intervals of one 
month from each successive week of this series, so as to resemble the 
experimental weighings at Pentonville, we should have had, as the 
result of the first weighing, a gain of 29 lbs; as the result of the 
second, a loss of 17 lbs.; and, as the results of the five remaining 
weighings, a gain of 16 lbs., 9 lbs., 36 lbs., 87 lbs., and 13 Ibs., 
respectively. . 

The facts which I have now brought forward, proving, as they do, 
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that there are great and constant fluctuations in short mtervals of 
time, in the weights of men whose diet, occupation, and mode of life 
remain unchanged; and also that men who are differently occupied, 
though fed on the same food, and in other respects similarly treated, 
differ from each other in the order as well as the degree of fluctua- 
tion in weight; these facts cannot but impair the value hitherto 
attached to weight as a test of sufficiency or insufficiency of diet. 
And I must repeat my conviction, that the experiments conducted at 
Pentonville Prison in 1842-48 have not sufficed to determine, with 
any approach to exactness, the quantities of the several articles of 
food comprised in the dietary of that prison which are necessary to 
the maintenance of the health and efficiency of the prisoner. 

Hitherto I have been dealing with mixed dietaries, several of 
which contain meat in some form or other; and the experiments at 
Pentonville were with dietaries of which meat formed a part; but I 
must now ask the attention of the Society to dietaries from which 
meat has been wholly excluded, and to three dietaries especially 
which contain no animal food whatever. The first of these exclu- 
sively vegetable dietaries is very interesting, inasmuch as it is a 
prison diet on which prisoners were fed for long periods, and weighed 
at the beginning and end of their sentences. The history of this 
dietary, and of its effects on the health of the prisoners, and on their 
weight, will be found in the Report of 1823, on the epidemic at 
Millbank. The facts are given on the authority of the Governor of 
the Devizes House of Correction. The dietary consisted of—_ 


Ounces 
per Week. 


ADPOAC 7s coaMagenrtaies suas utente punceRaeverieeds ate 196 


Total solid food ............000. 308, and gruel 7 pints. 


On two days in the week a vegetable soup was substituted for 
the potatoes; but there was no meat whatever in this dietary, and 
no milk, or other animal matter. Nevertheless, the Governor was 
able to report that this dietary agreed well with the prisoners, that 
no loss of strength was noticed, and that no prison could be more 
healthy. And he added “There is not now, nor has there been, any 
“case of scurvy.” It should also be observed that this exclusively 
vegetable diet, having been adopted in an English prison, must have 
been strange to most of the inmates who, before they became 
prisoners, had doubtless been able to procure more or less of animal 
food and of meat. The prisoners had been kept on this diet for 
various periods up to eighteen months—many of them for six months 
and more ; 292 prisoners, in various groups, were weighed on entering 
and on leaving the prison. Of 88 prisoners thus weighed after 
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periods varying from two weeks to six months, 27 were found to have 
gained, 2 to have lost, and 9 to have neither gained nor lost. The 
average gain in weight was 3 pounds. Two other prisoners, after 
eighteen months, had gained, on an average, 6 lbs., and 20 prisoners, 
confined for twelve months, had gained at the end of that period 
5 lbs. on the average. Four other groups of prisoners, confined 
during six months, three months, two months, and one month, 
respectively, gained, on an average, 3 lbs., 3 lbs., 2 lbs., and 2 Ibs. 

Here then we have in favour of a bread—potato—and—eruel 
diet the most conclusive evidence. There was no loss of strength, 
an excellent state of health, no scurvy, and a most satisfactory 
addition to the weight of the prisoners. It should also be observed 
that there were among the prisoners several whose terms of imprison- 
ment were sufficiently long to severely test any dietary. 

Dr. Baly, in his paper in the “ London Medical Gazette,’’ to which 
I have already had occasion to refer, gives an example of the same 
kind. It is that of the Stafford County Gaol, in which the weekly 
allowance of food consisted of— 


SRG NG esa tataeigeepiesactcncgeisdengnees <oarnevsas iano sae nitune 196 OZS. 
OER LOC Si Ceceaccaronenuacecen ke aneaueeiecedene mein aae, Te gy 
AR OLA ris sie na burdens asacoes ide 208 +55 


with 21 pints of gruel, but no meat and no soup, and yet scurvy did 
not occur, its absence being verified by his own inspection of 70 
prisoners confined in that gaol for periods of from three to six 
months. 

In this case, also, a diet consisting wholly of vegetable food must 
have been new to the prisoners. 

The third example of an exclusive vegetable diet is afforded by 
the eighth of the series of Glasgow experiments. The ten prisoners 
were fed for one month on 6 pounds of potatoes per diem; and at 
the end of that period had increased in weight, one with another, no 
less than 34 lbs., or only half-a-pound less then the average gain 
in the first and second experiments of that series. 

These are the only examples that I have happened to come across 
of a purely vegetable diet—a diet from which not merely meat, but 
every animal product, even milk, was excluded. But I have already, 
in this paper, given several examples of dietaries from which meat 
was wholly excluded, the only animal element being milk made into 
porridge with oatmeal, and into pudding with Indian meal. I ask 
your attention again to these exceptional dietaries, of which I am 
able to give you two notable examples. In the Report on military 
prisons (1861), the diet for military prisoners in solitary confinement 
for periods less than fifty-six days is shown to consist of--- 
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Ounces 
per Week. 


PEO satoaus Gee Hiensesacved Peeueeon guar mea ein eah ee 56 





Total Solid f00d .,..cvecsoensoes 154, with rog pints of 
eo milk. 


and the penal class diet of Millbank Prison comprises-— 


Ounces 
per Week. 
PSRG AG: insects Seeder sae a deanntaneemoumegeana ey 84 
Ontrincall +... :cccitnc cucapseot een setoveth canned 40 
Paieivannemieall a cee «co cpccenceunmncsivenas conaeeee ies 470 
POUREOCS essa cincnservecscresscuptasePecasaeantaeepean cence 56 
Total solid food... 28c, with 10% pints of 
— milk. 


The diet of military prisoners given above does not encounter 
objection on the part of the Governors or Medical Otficers whose 
views are stated in the Report, and it may, therefore, be assumed to 
be sufficient for the support of robust men in confinement for periods 
less than fifty-six days; and this view receives strong confirmation 
from a passage in Dr. Tufnell’s Report from Dublin; he says, “To 
“the increase in the dietary, and especially its alteration, I have ever 
“been, upon principle, opposed, because I found that I could, upon 
“the old scale of dietary, maintain the men in the most perfect 
“ condition.” 3 

Of the sufficiency of the more liberal penal class diet of Mill- 
bank, not merely for prisoners undergoing short terms of imprison- 
ment, but for those who are in close confinement, and under punish- 
ment, for many months together, I am able to furnish the most 
convincing proofs. This dietary was favourably reported upon by 
my predecessor, Dr. Baly, in 1858, and in my own report for 1859. 
It has stood the test both of experimental weighings and of more 
general observation of the state of health of the prisoners; and I 
have recently had occasion to report cases of men whose health has 
been maintained on this diet for seven, nine, eleven, fourteen, fifteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen months; and cases of women similarly kept 
in good health on a similar diet for nine, ten, eleven, fourteen, and 
eighteen months. The women who are on this diet are weighed 
every month, and the results are quite satisfactory. 

IT have no hesitation, then, in expressing an opinion in favour of 
the sufficiency of a dietary from which the meat element is wholly 
excluded. I have no doubt that health may be preserved, and with 
it the capacity for labour, on a diet consisting of milk and vegetable 
food; and J should have no hesitation in prescribing for all criminals 
under short terms of imprisonment a diet consisting wholly of bread 
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and potatoes. I think that the experience acquired at the Devizes 
House of Correction, at Stafford, and at Glasgow would be a com- 
plete justification for such a dietary. 

I must now revert to the outbreak of scurvy and dysentery which 
occurred at Millbank in 1823, and endeavour to answer the important_ 
question whether that fatal epidemic ought to be attributed to the 
reduction which took place in the quantity of the food, or to the 
omission from that dietary of some important element. Now, the 
reduction effected in the original dietary of the prison went to the 
extent not merely of cutting down the quantity of bread, meat, and 
potatoes from a total of 304 ounces to one of 168 ounces per week ; 
but the meat and potatoes were struck off altogether, except such 
small quantity of the juice and fibre of meat as was to be found in a 
broth containing one ox-head, and even less, to 100 rations. On a 
liberal estimate, the quantity of meat in the weekly rations of soup 
did not exceed 10 ounces for each prisoner. In order to ascertain 
whether the mere reduction in the quantity of the food could have 
been productive of such disastrous effects, I must again refer to the 
diet scales given in the earlier part of this paper. I find that the 
least liberal of the six pauper dietaries of 1886 allowed only 
145 ounces of solid food, and 18 pints of liquid food, that the 
average of those dietaries only exceeded the reduced Millbank allow- 
ance in the solid elements by 5 ounces per week, while the liquid 
elements amounted only to 10 ounces in lieu of 21; that the 
minimum of the twelve pauper dietaries sanctioned by the Poor 
Law Board (doubtless after experience of their sufficiency) gives 
only two additional ounces of solid food per week, the liquid food 
amounting to only 11 ounces as against 21 of the Millbank dietary ; 
that all the dietaries prescribed for the Scotch paupers in 1847, by 
Drs. Alison and Christison, fall greatly short of the Millbank reduced 
standard in their solid constituents; that the diet for soldiers under 
solitary confinement for less than 56 days also falls short of it both 
in the solid and in the liquid constituents; that the seventh of the 
Glasgow dietaries has 21 ounces less of solid food, and 10} pints of 
butter-milk for 21 pints of gruel and broth; and lastly, that the con- 
sumption of agricultural and other labourers, according to Mr. C. 
Mott’s inquiries, falls short of the Millbank reduced dietary by no 
less than 28 ounces. This last comparison, if the consumption of the 
labourer is correctly estimated, is the most important of all, inas- 
much as of the 140 ounces said to be consumed by him 186 consist 
of bread, of which the quantity given at Millbank amounted to 
168 ounces. 

After making due allowance for the long terms of confinement 
to which the prisoners at Millbank were. subject in 1822, I am still 
of opinion that the mere reduction in the quantity of the food would 
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not account for the outbreak of scurvy, even in a site so notoriously 
unhealthy as Millbank then was. Nor, with the experience of 
Devizes, Stafford, and Glasgow before us, would it be safe to attribute 
the outbreak to the omission of meat from the dietary. There still 
remains a possible explanation of the event to which the researches 
of the late Dr. Baly lend an air of probability. In the “London 
“ Medical Gazette,” February 10th, 1843, Dr. Baly published a short 
paper “On the Prevention of Scurvy in Prisons, Pauper Lunatic 
“ Asylums, &c.,”’ in which, after citing Sir Gilbert Blane and 
M. Julia Fontenelle, in favour of the anti-scorbutic virtue of the 
potato, whether raw or cooked, he proceeds to make the following 
important statement :—“ In the spring of 1840, I found that scurvy 
“ was a disease of rather frequent occurrence amongst one class of 
“prisoners in the Millbank Penitentiary, the military offenders 
“ sentenced by court martial; whilst amongst the other more numer- 
“ ous class of inmates, the convicts, it was never seen.” This led 
Dr. Baly to a comparison of dietaries, of which I append the par- 
ticulars in a tabular form, the arrangement only being altered from 
his own tables. I omit the column showing the dietary for women, 
as this paper must be understood to deal throughout with the 
dietaries of adult males only :-— 


Military Offenders. 











Convicts. 
First Three | Second Three Over Six 
Months. Months. Months. 
ozs. OZS. OZzS. OZS. 
MSEOAG! (ésetece sare souucnsSesmiesinnstencansernaee 168 168 168 176 
it CC Bie a Eee ye 12 18 24 2,0 
POCA EOOS 4 iiixtencs 5 cotta sane Cachios sink veanaks Nil Nil 8 80 
ONG itso ces soadacvseriaowenasovetertannoduanes Nil Nil Nil 4 
MORON Reo eee daatnmacoreapavetacaneee Nil Nil Nil One 
Total solid food ............ 180 186 192 284 
pints. pints. pints. pints. 
Rice-soup without vegetables 2 S 2 a 
Pea-soup with vegetables ............ I 1 12 
PUO Lc conecuthoqeans dens steeoeteasaeaverarcneees 15 14 Ta 
OL Mees sacs eessbansvaak Sonne arena — — 3 
Total liquid food 18 17 1s 





The following is an abbreviation of Dr. Baly’s valuable com- 
mentary on these facts :— 

Nearly all the cases of scurvy, he says, occurred in soldiers who 
were passing through the second three months of their confinement 
in the penitentiary, during which period not only had they very 
nearly as ample a supply of animal food as the convicts, male and 
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female, but they had as much soup seasoned with vegetables, as the 
female convicts, who, although undergoing far longer terms of 
imprisonment, yet were free from scurvy. This exemption of the 
convicts from the disease, could, therefore, only be attributed to their 
weekly diet containing 5 lbs. of potatoes and an onion. In order to 
afford to the soldier a larger supply of vegetable food, Dr. Baly 
suggested the substitution for the rice-soup, which contained no 
fresh vegetables, of pea-soup with vegetables. The quantity of soup 
containing succulent vegetables was thus made to exceed the 
quantity given to the convict, and yet scurvy continued to appear 
among the soldiers. It prevailed to nearly, if not quite, the same 
extent after the change of diet as before ; and it was evident that 
the quantity of vegetables usually contained in two or three pints of 
pea-soup given weekly was inadequate to prevent the occurrence of 
scurvy. Dr. Baly accordingly recommended that the soldiers, as 
well as the convicts, should have 1 lb. of potatoes with each dinner of 
meat. The soldiers thus came to have 2 lbs., or 32 ounces of potatoes 
every week during the first three months of their imprisonment, 
3 lbs. during the second three months, and 4 lbs. after the expiration 
of six months. This addition to the dietary of the military prisoners 
was made in January, 1842, and not a single case of scurvy occurred 
up to February 10th, 1843, the date of Dr. Baly’s paper. Dr. 
Baly then proceeds to give a short sketch of the outbreak of scurvy 
and dysentery at Millbank in 1823; and, after stating that he deems 
it “unnecessary to argue that the want of animal food could not 
“have produced the scurvy,” and showing that the reduced dietary 
‘“‘ was not deficient in vegetable constituents, except as regarded the 
“* potatoes,’ gives it as his opinion, “that the withdrawal of the 
“ supply of potatoes was, in all probability, the cause of that part of 
“ the epidemic which was constituted by the scurvy;’’ and this in- 
ference he strengthens by the remarkable statement, that, since the 
date of the outbreak of scurvy and dysentery, the diet of the convicts 
“has contained an abundant supply of potatoes, and scurvy has 
“‘ never again attacked them; although other forms of disease, which 
“were described as parts of the epidemic of 1823, namely, the fever, 
“‘ dysentery, and nervous affections, have frequently re-appeared.”’ 
Dr. Baly then fortifies his opinion thus expressed by citing 
the case of the Oxford County Gaol, in which a diet, consisting of 
bread 168 ounces, meat 4 to 12 ounces, and 14 pints of gruel per 
week, but with no regular allowance of vegetables, “ potatoes or 
“ oreen vegetables being given only occasionally on Sundays, when 
“‘ the prison garden would furnish them,” issued in the production 
of scurvy ; and the case of the Northampton County Gaol, in which 
scurvy, having arisen under a dietary of bread, soup, and gruel, dis- 
appeared after the addition to it of 4 lbs. of potatoes weekly. Other 
VOL. XXVI. PART III. U 
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analogous facts are cited, and especially the striking case of the 
Stafford County Gaol, which I have already noticed, where, under a 
liberal allowance of bread, potatoes, and gruel, but no meat, no soup, 
and no milk, scurvy did not show itself. 

It is worthy of remark, that the diet of military offenders for the 
first three months approximates very closely to the reduced dietary 
at Millbank. The quantity of bread is exactly the same, the 12 ounces 
of meat is little more than the equivalent, in the solid form, of the 
10 ounces of meat in the soup at Millbank, while the two pints of 
rice-soup, without vegetables, and the 17 pints of gruel would 
probably contain less than the 14 pints of gruel and the 7 pints of 
‘soup after the supposed removal from it of the 10 ounces of meat. 

The scurvy, which was a new disease at Millbank in 1822, occurred 
therefore under the long-continued use of a diet differing little from 
the military diet of the first three months, and not falling greatly 
short of that of the second three months. The condition of the 
prisoners in Millbank, in 1822, resembled that of the soldiers in 
1840, in the total omission of the potato, the site of the prison, the 
season of the year, and the scurvy. 

It is probable, therefore, that the epidemic scurvy which associated 
itself with the epidemic dysentery of Millbank as a mixed epidemic, 
in 1823, was not due to the mere reduction in the quantity of food, 
nor to the omission of solid meat from the dietary, but to the total 
exclusion of the potato element. 

In this outbreak of disease, therefore, we have no clue to the 
solution of the question of sufficient or insufficient dietaries. It is 
obviously quite possible that the reduction of the quantity of bread 
from 168 ounces a week, or a pound and a half per diem, to 112 
ounces a week, or a pound per diem, and the substitution for the 
half-pound of bread of the same quantity of potatoes, would have 
saved the prisoners from the scurvy, and the Government from the 


anxiety, trouble, and cost which the sad and perplexing epidemic of 
1823 entailed upon it. 


IlI.—Lvwisting Prison Dietaries. 


I must preface what I have to say on the subject of existing 
prison dietaries by reminding the Society that there are two distinct 
classes of prisoners to be provided for—the prisoners in our county 
gaols who are sentenced for periods varying from a few days to 
less than three years, and the convicts in our Government establish- 
ments whose sentences exceed three years. For the first class, it was 
necessary not only to prescribe dietaries for sentences of different 
length, but also to distinguish between sentences with and sentences 
without hard labour. In respect of the second class, a distinction 
was required to be made between that first and shorter part of the 
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sentence which is spent at Millbank, Pentonville, Leicester, or 
Wakefield, in separation, or in separation followed by association, 
and that larger part which is spent at public works (at Portland, 
Chatham, and Portsmouth, or at Dartmoor) in associated labour. I 
shall present these several dietaries in separate tables, and make such 
observations upon them as may throw light upon the curious varieties 
and anomalies which they present. 

The existing dietaries for the county prisons date from the year 
1843, when Sir James Graham, then Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, addressed a letter to the Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions, in which he adopts the recommendations of the 
Inspectors of Prisons. These recommendations, it should be stated 
were not unanimous, for one of their number, Mr. F. Hill, 
emphatically dissents from the received doctrine that the depressing 
effect of imprisonment on health could be counteracted by a liberal 
allowance of food; and he expressed his opinion on the contrary, 
“that a depressed state of the mind weakens the digestive powers, 
“ and makes them incapable of receiving even so much food as when 
“ the mind is cheerful.” It was under the influence of an opposite 
feeling, and after consultation not only with the Prison Inspectors, 
but with medical men of the greatest eminence, possessing the 
advantage of long experience, that these dietaries were framed.* 

The dietaries recommended for the use of county prisons, as 
given in the Return for 1857, are shown in the following table :— 


County Gaols and Prisons. 





Without Hard Labour. With Hard Labour. 


Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. | Class 5. 
Per Week. More than | More than More than } More than | More than 
Less than | 7 Days, 21 Days, | More than| 7 Days, 21 Days, | 6 Weeks, More 
and not and not and not and not and not than 4 
7 Days. | more than | more than | Months. | more than | more than | more than | Months. 
21 Days. | 4 Months. 21 Days. | 6 Weeks. | 4 Months. 








OZS. OZS. OZS. OZS. OZS. OZS. OZS, 

















TCAG. ..0csis00es: 112 168 140 168 140 168 154 
Potatoes ........ = a 64 — 64. 32 Liz 
| eae — —_ 6 a 6 12 16 
Total solid bi 4 168 210 168 210 213 282 
f000 ..4:... 

Pints. Pints. Pints. Pints. Pints. Pints. Pints. Pints. 
SOUP — soi ccconns — — Z 3 I 2 3 3 
| OU GUSE were 14 14 14 14 14 14 14. Us 
MOCOD 0200000005. oom — — — = = ~— 3 

| : 
a eid ae | ae | oss, oe Sl ele 


* For the report of the inspectors, with the letter of Sir James Graham, see 
“ Pereira on Diet,” p. 491, and for voluminous details of the dietaries of prisoners 
and convicts, see Parliamentary Report, No. 154, 1857. 
u 2 
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It is not easy to discover the principles on which this table was 
constructed; for though the quantities of meat and soup, and the 
ageregates of solid and of liquid food, increase with the length of 
the sentences, the bread and potatoes display very curious fluctua- 
tions. And though the transition from a sentence of less than four 
months, to one of more than four months, is marked in the case of 
prisoners not sentenced to hard labour by an increase of 2 ounces 
of solid, and 1 pint of liquid food per week, the transition from 
the shorter to the longer period, in the case of prisoners sentenced 
to hard labour, is marked by an increase of 70 ounces of solid food, 
and a substitution of 3 pints of cocoa for 3 of gruel; so that the 
alleged depressing effect of prolonged imprisonment without hard 
work, may be said to be represented by 2 ounces of solid and 1 pint 
of liquid food per week, while the wear and tear of hard labour is 
supplied by 70 ounces of solid food. It is also worthy of remark 
that while prisoners not sentenced to hard labour have only half the 
quantity of potatoes after four months, those sentenced to hard 
labour have, after the same period, upwards of three times the 
quantity of this wholesome vegetable. I have some further observa- 
tions to make on the figures in the last column of this table, but I 
reserve them till I shall have presented the remainder of the dietary 
tables.* 

The table which follows, exhibits the ordinary diets of the con- 
vict prisons for Pentonville, Wakefield, and Millbank, in which the 
separate system of imprisonment prevails during the whole of the 
prisoners’ sojourn in them, cr during some months at the commence- 
ment, the remainder being passed in association; for Portland, 
Chatham, and Portsmouth, at which the men are employed in out- 
door labour at such work as is required in our dockyards and 
arsenals; and for Dartmoor, at which a portion only of the prisoners 
are engaged in farming and gardening operations, admitting of 
comparison, in point of exertion, with the labour required at Port- 
land, Portsmouth, and Chatham, most of the prisoners when first 
sent to Dartmoor being disabled or deformed in body, weak in 
health, or of feeble intellect. 


* It may be well, in this place, to show to what extent the county gaols and 
prisons have followed the suggestions of the Home Office, made to them in 1843. 
Between forty and fifty of the whole number have conformed to the prescribed 
dietaries, but a still larger number have adopted dietaries of their own, and these 
display every possible difference in the proportion of the elements of which they 
consist. In the element of bread for instance, the quantity varies between a 
minimum of 30 and a maximum of 224 ounces; in that of meat, between nil and 
25 ounces; in that of potatoes, between 24 and 112; and in the total of solid 
food, between 100 and 340 ounces. But where the quantity of these articles of 
food is smallest, the dietary is enriched by such additions as milk porridge, Indian 
meal pudding made with milk, and suet pudding. 
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Convict Establishments—( Ordinary Diet). 











Portsmouth 
Per Week. Pentonville. Wakefield. Millbank. | Portland. and Dartmoor. 
Chatham. 
OZS. OZS. OZS, 
BAPCA och cack 150 189 165 
Potatoes ...:..... 112 112 112 
CS in ae 39 39 39 
Suet pudding 30 — 32 
Total solid 
food ........ 331 340 a8 
Pints Pints. Pints 
SOUP castides secs 3 3 
Gruch sic: 7 7 4 
COCOA cose d: 3 7 10 
is) Ld aie ere — — — 
| eee ee 4 — — 
Molasses ........ 3 —_— — 
ae 20 17 17 





This table, too, is full of anomalies and inconsistencies, some of 
which must remain even after the explanations now to be given. 

The Pentonville dietary, as already explained, was adopted 
as the direct result of experiments not free from objection. The 
dietary at Wakefield is the same dietary with a single exception. 
The history of the Millbank dietary is less perfectly known. All 
that I have been able to ascertain with certainty is, that in the 
year 1840, the dietary consisted of bread, meat, potatoes, and 
cheese, with one onion, pea-soup, broth, and gruel, in the quantities 
stated in the last column of the table at p. 270; but that at some 
period previous to 1854, the cheese was omitted, the meat and 
potatoes increased, and the bread diminished, that prior to the 
outbreak of cholera in 1854, meat was given five times a-week and 
soup twice, but that during the prevalence of the cholera Dr. Baly 
recommended the substitution of meat for soup on the remaining 
two days in the week, and that, on its subsidence, he still caused the 
same altered diet to be retained ; and further, that he objected to the 
reduction of the 154 ounces of bread to the 140 ounces of Penton- 
ville, alleging as his reason the unhealthy site of Millbank. But in 
comparing these two dietaries with each other it ought to be under- 
stood that the soup of Pentonville is the meat-liquor strengthened 
by additions of meat and vegetables, while the soup of Millbank is 
little better than the liquor in which the meat is boiled. 

Of the three dietaries of Portland, Portsmouth and Chatham, 
and Dartmoor, it is impossible to give any rational account. The 
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strongest and most robust prisoners are sent to Portland; those who 
are less vigorous and robust to Portsmouth and Chatham; and those 
who are fit only for light labour to Dartmoor, to which place also 
are sent the maimed, crippled, and deformed, the scrofulous and the 
consumptive, and men of weak minds. And yet the dietaries of 
these three prisons, all largely in excess of Pentonville and even of 
Millbank, seem to be framed in a spirit of contradiction. The 
robust prisoner at Portland gets less food than the less vigorous 
inmate of Portsmouth or Chatham, and this last gets less than the 
most effective of the invalids of Dartmoor. But ample as the ordi- 
nary diet at these convict establishments is, it has not been deemed 
sufficient for the whole period of confinement; for the tables of 
1857, add an “ increased”’ diet in the case of Portland, and in all the 
prisons additions to the dietaries for men in the third and fourth 
stages. The particulars of these several dietaries are shown as 
accurately as possible, consistent with brevity, in the subjoined 
table :— 


Convict Establishments—(Ordinary and Increased Diets, with Additions). 





Portland. Portsmouth and Chatham. Dartmoor. 








Per Week. | Oyai- | In- | Third | Fourth} "8! | ghia | Fourth | tary | Invalid) Third 



































A ; d 
: d. ee. | Stace. | S Star (Hard | (Light | ,,2% , 
nary. |creased.| Stage tage aay | tage. | Stage. Laat: | Lakown, Pine 

OzS. OZ8. OZS. 028. ozs. \ ozs. ozs. ozs. ozs. 

BREAG ss. ceveccrs: 150 201 204 204 189 192 192 168 169 

Potatoes ........ 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 

IVE CR Ho oss svsnessse 39 39 39 39 39 39 39 243 39 

Suet pudding 30 30 30 35 —_— — 8 — 32 

Cheese .isc8....3.; = = 2 2 — 2 2 —_ 2 
Total solid 48 ; 

f00d ws... 3351 ps GSE 7m 1892 EF BAO: 1.3454 263 304% | 354 

















Pints. | Pints. | Pints. | Pints. Pints. Pints. | Pints. Pints. | Pints. 
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SOUP: Fossa: 3 7 7 7 7 7 7 
Gruel (or tea*)}| 7 i is 7* 7 7* oe 7 —- 
DG 9.7 A Suianatet — 4 4 4 — — — — 4 
COC0a so ocscceasec: Z 3 3 3 7 7 7 7 10 
Beer or porter| — — 4 + — 4 — $ 
Total liquid , ‘ 

a ae 17 21 2S) MATH 21 2195 [> 214 21 175 








In order to give a complete view of these dietaries it would be 
necessary to enter into details inconsistent with the narrow limits of 
this paper. I must, therefore, content myself with remarking that 
as much anxiety seems to have been shown to provide the convicts 
with variety as with abundance of food. The undue monotony of 
the Millbank dietary, with its five ounces of boiled beef every day, 
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is exchanged for the opposite extreme of variety, and beef alternates 
with mutton, and baked meat with boiled, while tea takes the place 
of gruel, and one pudding of another. Even the “invalid diet”’ of 
Dartmoor, for convicts employed at “light labour,’’ is more liberal 
than the ordinary diets of Millbank and Pentonville. Dietaries so 
ample, so varied, and so different, are only to be accounted for on the 
Supposition that additions made to meet occasional and transitory 
emergencies, or to silence the importunities of prisoners, have been 
retained through forgetfulness, or from aversion to change. That 
such causes are in operation, the facts already stated with ae 
to Millbank Prison will show. 

There is also reason to believe that the example of Millbank has 
been brought to bear on the county prisons; for the dietary recom- 
mended by the Home Office in 1848, for prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour for periods exceeding four months (Class 5), is in many 
respects identical with the ordinary diet at Millbank. The quan- 
tities of bread and potatoes, and the distribution of the bread over 
the three meals, are the same in both dietaries, and in both meat is 
given on certain days in the week and soup on others.* 

Tt will be seen that, throughout this communication, I have 
attached great importance to the dietary history of Millbank Prison. 
1 have done so, not merely because the physician who holds the 
appointment of medical superintendent is usually consulted by the 
Government, on matters relating to the health of its officers and 
of the convicts generally, and particularly respecting dietaries, but 
because the epidemic of 1828, and the formerly unhealthy state of 
the prison, co-operating with the opinion entertained by John 
Howard, that the depression caused by imprisonment necessitates a 
liberal diet, have exercised a marked influence on the selection of all 
our prison dietaries. Millbank Prison has thus become the centre of 
a cautious and timid policy in matters of diet, and the cause of an 
unnecessary expenditure, of which the amount may be guessed at by 
the aid of an assertion which I believe I am justified in making, that 


* It will be seen that in 1840, when scurvy prevailed among the military pri- 
soners at Millbank, the ordinary diet of the convicts consisted of 176 ounces of bread, 
20 ounces of meat, and 80 ounces of potatoes, with 4 ounces of cheese and an onion. 
Now it appears highly probable that, impressed as he was with the value of the 
potato as an anti-scorbutic, Dr. Baly, soon after this date, recommended an increase 
of the potatoes to 112 ounces, and of the meat to 25 ounces, reducing the bread 
from 176 to 154 ounces, and suppressing the 4: ounces of cheese and the onion, so 
as to establish the dietary in use at the advent of the cholera in 1854. If this con- 
jecture be well founded—if the allowance of bread and potatoes recommended for 
the county prisons was really copied from the Millbank dietary, the quantity of 
meat being somewhat reduced—then it follows that an allowance of bread exceed- 
ing that in use at Pentonville by 14 ounces a-week, and justified only by the 
alleged unhealthiness of Millbank, has been extended to such of the county prisons 
as have adopted the recommendations of the Home Office. 
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the extra supply of bread retained in consequence of the alleged 
unhealthiness of the site, and the changes made in 1854, during the 
prevalence of the cholera, and solely on account of the cholera, have 
not cost the Government, on an average of cheap and dear years, 
less than 1,000/. per annum. 

As Millbank Prison is now, and has been for the four years that 
I have held office in it, free from every malady which can be traced 
to a local cause, one of the reasons for an excessive dietary no longer 
exists; another reason passed away with the epidemic cholera of 
(1854; and the only one that now remains is the theory which 
attributes to imprisonment itself, and especially to solitary confine- 
ment, a depressing influence, for which a liberal diet is in some 
sense a remedy. 

Now this theory is based upon the two distinct assumptions that 
imprisonment exercises a depressing effect upon the mind, and 
through it, upon the body, and that this depressed and enervated 
condition necessitates a liberal diet. 

The first of these assumptions is justified by observation, but the 
mental depression and consequent loss of strength are, according to 
my own observation, much less considerable than is usually supposed. 
They are certainly not such as must have existed in the days of 
John Howard. Perhaps one prisoner in a thousand will exhibit 
great grief and continued depression, and one or two others a marked 
loss of spirits; but the great majority, including even men of educa- 
tion, who have lived previous to their imprisonment in luxury and 
refinement, adapt themselves to their new circumstances in a very 
remarkable manner. The favourable rate of mortality among the 
convicts, the absence of diseases usually ascribed to mental anxiety 
and depression, and the small number of cases of unsoundness of 
mind which can be traced with any show of probability to the 
influence of imprisonment, concur, with the appearance of the 
prisoners themselves, to cast a doubt on the soundness of the popular 
belief, which ascribes to imprisonment a highly depressing effect. 
But, though not depressing to the degree which is usually supposed, 
imprisonment must affect the mind with a certain listlessness which 
in and out of prison is inseparable from the want of those stirring 
occupations to which the necessities of some and the ambition of 
others give rise. But as for the ennud which afflicts the rich man, 
destitute of a fitting occupation, no sensible physician would pre- 
scribe a highly nutritious diet, so in the case of the prisoner, afflicted 
with the same want of spontaneous occupation, it may admit of doubt 
whether a like prescription would be reasonable or right. At any 
rate, it may be safely affirmed that the theory under consideration is 
little better than a prevalent opinion, not undeserving of respect, 
but quite open to discussion. And even if we assume that mental 
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depression and bodily lassitude demand a nutritious diet, we ought 
not to forget that all the other circumstances which surround the 
prisoner are exactly such as every well-informed physician, and every 
man of sense must admit as reasons for reducing the supply of food. 
The prisoner spends more time in bed than the working man does ; 
he is warmly clad, lives and sleeps in a warm atmosphere, and is 
protected from the weather; he is not worked beyond his strength, 
he has time for his meals, he has no pressing anxieties, or urgent 
claims. His wear and tear of body and mind are reduced to the 
lowest point. These, then, are reasons for a moderate dietary scale, 
which must, in any case, be set off against the one solitary argument 
in favour of a liberal dietary. It is a very curious circumstance that 
Dr. Copland Hutchison, the Medical Superintendent of Millbank 
Prison in 1822, believed that the then ordinary diet of the prisoners, 
which is somewhat less nutritious than that now in use, was exces- 
sive, and injurious to the convicts, and that he founded his opinion 
on the prevalence among them of plethora and the diseases arising 
out of fulness of habit; and yet neither my predecessor, Dr. Baly, 
nor I myself, have had any experience of those diseases, nor any 
such reason to condemn the diet of the present day as excessive. 
Now, as the convicts of 1822 were confined in a prison at that time 
certainly unhealthy, for much longer terms than the convicts of the 
present day in a very healthy prison, there is a fair presumption that 
the depressing effects of imprisonment, even when reinforced by an 
unhealthy site, are rather exaggerated than otherwise by a liberal 
dietary. The liberal dietary of 1822 was thought to have produced 
disease in convicts confined for long periods in an unhealthy prison ; 
the equally liberal diet of 1863 seems to preserve in health the con- 
victs shut up for shorter periods in a healthy one. Might nota 
reduced diet have improved the health of the inmates of Millbank in 
1822? and might not the like reduction be consistent with the 
maintenance of health and vigour in the same class in 1863 ? 

I shall now bring this communication to a close by stating, as 
distinct propositions, the results to which the foregoing inquiry has 
led me :— 

1. That though the elementary constituents of a wholesome and 
nutritious diet, and the articles of food which yield them, are 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy, the quantity of food required to 
support any given body of men in health and efficiency, is not, and 
cannot be, precisely determined. 

2. That the difficulties which attach to the selection of dietaries 
adapted to the peculiar conditions and circumstances of different 
bodies of men, make themselves felt to an extreme degree in the 
case of prisoners. 

3. That the very circumstance of inane bodies of men differing 
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widely from each other in age, constitution, and occupation, being 
supported in apparent health and vigour on the same dietary, proves 
conclusively that food may be taken in excess of the real wants of 
the frame without producing effects which shall attract the notice 
even of the most careful and watchful observer. 

4. That we possess no conclusive tests of sufficient or insufficient 
dietaries ; and that the test of weight, which is the most precise, 
cannot be safely applied till we shall have obtained more accurate 
information than we now possess respecting the causes, other than 
food, which affect the weight of the body. 

5. That the value of the experiments made at Pentonville Prison 
in 1842 is impaired partly by the want of this information, and 
partly by the want of scientific exactness. 

6. That we possess conclusive evidence of the sufficiency of a diet 
from which meat is wholly excluded, and even of a diet consisting 
entirely of vegetable matter ; that such a diet would probably suffice 
for able-bodied paupers, and even for prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour, and for convicts employed at public works; and that this is 
true of men previously accustomed to animal food. 

7. That the potato is an important element in our dietaries, and 
that its omission has probably been the true cause of outbreaks of 
scurvy which have been attributed to a mere reduction in the 
quantity of food. 

8. That the existing prison dietaries present many curious 
anomalies very difficult of explanation, except on the supposition that 
additions made for temporary reasons, such as a wish to satisfy the 
importunities of prisoners, or a transitory departure from health or 
outbreak of disease in a small section of the prisoners, have become 
permanent through inadvertence, or from an aversion to change. 

9. That the dietaries of our county prisons, for periods exceeding 
four months, and all the dietaries of our convict establishments, are 
greatly in excess of the dietaries of able-bodied paupers, and probably 
in excess of the requirements of the prisoners themselves. 

10. That our prison dietaries have been framed under the 
influence of an exaggerated estimate of the depressing effect of 
imprisonment, and of an opinion, probably ill-founded, that the 
physical effects of such depression can be counteracted by increased 
supplies of food. 

11. That our prison dietaries have also been framed under the 
influence of a timid feeling, originating in misconceptions as to the 
true cause of the epidemic of Millbank Prison, but especially in the 
belief that it was due to a reduction in the quantity of food. 

12. That some reduction in the dietaries of our convict establish- 
ments might be made with safety and economy; and that further 
reductions would probably be justified by well-devised experiments. 
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Tne first section of this paper was chiefly confined to an outline of 
the material progress of the United States during the first eighty 
years of its history. The present section will deal with the revenue, 
expenditure, and public debt during the same period; and the con- 
cluding section will trace the influence of the present disastrous war 
upon the finances and development of the country. 


1.— United States’ Revenue. 


The first distinct traces of the United States’ revenue occurs at 
the close of 1791, or eight years after the termination of the War of 
Independence. It appears there had been received into the Treasury 
between the 4th March, 1789, and the 31st December in the year 
named, a total of 2,042,005/.; but as 1,158,222/., or rather more than 
half the amount, is stated to have been raised on loans and Treasury 
notes, we have really in the shape of revenue only 883,7831., of 
which 879,894/. was drawn from customs, and the balance, 3,889/., 
was from miscellaneous sources. 

It has been the practice, from the formation of the Federal 
Government down to the present time, to provide for any excess of 
expenditure over ordinary revenue by means of loans and Treasury 
notes, authorised by specific Acts of Congress, and to include the 
amounts received from these sources in the receipts of the year ; 
therefore, “income” and “revenue”? do not mean the same thing, 
as the above figures serve to show. 
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The following is the decennial progress of both income and 
revenue :— 





Of which was 














Decennial Periods. Total Income. 
Revenue. 
£ £ 
1798 coder: 1,748,153 733,992 
TOO caer 254.90,256 2,169,769 
"MOE scanmsceems 2,428,841 1,876,842 
SD, le csasiccsvoste 4,176,298 3,568,133 
| ee eae 4,968,823 4,968,823 
"AO scccsieeeiyous: 5,006,438 3,888,529 
"HO igen Bon 95529,877 8,718,577 
160} Sesentiteues 15,368,281 11,212,921 





The only period in the table, at which the figures correspond, is 
1830. Between the years 1826 and 1836, the United States’ 
Government not only contracted no loans, but paid off its former 
debt. 


The sources of revenue for the 72 years from 1789 down to 1861 
have been classed as follows :— 


1. Customs. 
2. Sale of Public Lands. 
3. Miscellaneous. 


And I propose to examine each of these sources separately. The 
fourth—loan and Treasury notes—are not dealt with here for reasons 
stated. 


I1,— Customs. 


The first tariff under which customs’ duties were to be collected, 
appears to have come into operation on the 4th July, 1789, followed 
by others, either in the way of amendment or substitution, in 1790 
and 1791, since which constant, special, and amended tariffs have 
been adopted. 

The chief articles upon which the more recent customs’ duties 
have been levied are woollen, cotton, and hempen goods; iron and 
iron manufactures; sugar, hemp unmanufactured, salt, and coals. 
Hrom these eight articles, the sums collected in 1860 amounted to 
5,224,075/., or rather more than half the entire customs’ duties of 
that year. 

The revenue from customs has advanced from 688,614/. in 1792, 
to upwards of ten millions in 1860; the highest figures ever reached 
being 12,844,8187. in the financial year ending 380th June, 1854. 

The following table shows the decennial progress, the inter- 
mediate fluctuations having been very considerable :— 
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In 1800 the customs realised ...............00.- 1,8 ae 
9 "10 99 vk eet e ees e vee eees 1,716,661 
» 20 fy mia cata Dare = al 3,001,122 
» ~9o0 Ren oe ae enn sesraeahine 4,384,478 
» 40 sett Se Dermatol sacts 24699,900 
» 750 pe ge reece 759331537 
» 760 Sn TR eg lseectienate 10,637,502 


The total receipts from customs since the establishment of the 
Federal Government down to the Ist of July, 1862, have been 
315,030,515/., or about four millions and a-half per annum. 


Tt is now a matter of history that one of the chief causes of the 
present rupture between the two great parties in the United States, 
known here as “ North’’ and “ South,” arose out of the adoption by 
the Northern party of a new scale of customs’ duties, designated the 
“Morrill Tariff’? The avowed object of that measure was the 
encouragement of home manufactures, by taxing those imported from 
other countries. The South, having no manufactures to foster, 
advocated the policy of Free Trade, and protested against the restric- 
tions of this measure, as pernicious and intolerable. 

I cannot here follow the disagreement and its consequences, but I 
will give one instance of the operation of this new tariff. The South 
want railway iron in large quantities to make railways for bringing 
down cotton from the interior; the duty upon this one article, under 
the Morrill tariff, is 70 per cent. upon the cost of manufacture here. 


IiI.—Sale of Publie Lands. 


There is an interest attaching to this branch of the United 
States’ revenue which reaches very much beyond mere financial 
results. 

In Europe, and in England especially, where every acre of land 
has had an ownership almost from the date of the Norman Conquest, 
it is very difficult to realise the idea of any considerable portion of 
the state revenue being raised by the sale of public lands; although 
it is true that our Government has had, and used, such a power in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, and, I trust, will soon exercise 
it in India. But the power to sell lands can only be of extensive 
advantage in conjunction with the collateral circumstances which 
induce people in large numbers to seek to purchase it; and in this 
latter respect the United States have long stood pre-eminent. 

It appears that the value of this element, as a means of aiding 
the revenue, was foreseen very early after the formation of the 
Union ; for, by an Act, passed 20th May, 1785, the price of public 
lands was fixed at one dollar (4s. 2d.) per acre. 
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We find no trace of any proceeds in the Treasury until the year 
1796, when the former act was superseded, and the price fixed at 
two dollars per acre ; but this price is not, I believe, strictly adhered 
to. 

The receipts in the year last named was only 9672. but in the 
next year, 1797, they reach 16,708/.; they again relapse, but in 1801 
recover, and produce 33,545/., and from that date go on progres- 
sively as follow : — 











Totals 
Decennial Periods. Annual Receipts. up Beach ~~ 
for Decades. 
£ zs 

LSOO Siesicaytoeapes 88 20,156 
2 taser Reaternan 139,309 913,577 
DO e a tessrtncvae oe 32.7, UTA, 3,167,263 
ERO chats op eet. 465,871 2,777,609 
"AN ceesfaacwerutes 658,457 14,104,232 
Dt Siaaceeiehded 371,978 3,561,301 
fer ee ae SRE FTL 9,165,312 


SOIL, swrmreore tian: P7A5t 31 | 174,131 





The total revenue credited in the Treasury accounts from this 
source, during the sixty-six years ended with 1861, is 35,163,5921., 
being at the rate of more than half a million per annum. 


The fluctuations in the annual land sales have been so extreme 
that the last table, which in its total results includes them, yet 
fails to convey an adequate idea of their extent, and, of course, leaves 
their causes unrecorded. The following are the aggregate sales for 
the four last decennial periods :— 


Ten Years Sales of Land, 
terminating reckoned in Acres. 
| oho) UNO nr Bie eer re eGR ons ven Spy PDR Bett ete 9,627,666 
AD). 2. cuca Masten teen saaabewa seat ca tenaneacee anemia: 62,599,871 
i | Oe Ren ae Ne Gn nanein  t amit a 2 16,269,421 
GO a tues Wnkneatiak ecg aease tata £2,3855762 


The decade terminating 1840 embraces six memorable years in 
the history of the United States, when not only were no new loans 
required, but a debt, which at one time (1816) had reached twenty- 
five millions, was entirely paid off. 

The statistics of the period afford a remarkable instance of cause 
and effect. 
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Years. 


Public Debt. 


s 
9,713,081 
7,824,638 
4,864,447 
1,400,207 

952,016 
703257 
BSsa 7 


and Taxation of the United States. 


Land Sales in Acres. 


1,880,019 
2,804,745 
2,411,952 
3,856,227 
4,658,218 
12,564,478 
20,074,870 





From this date the public debt steadily increases, and the land 
sales steadily decrease. 

The conclusion, which I think may be deduced wm reference to the 
land sales, is that they will only increase ina rapid ratio under the 
prospect of light burdens in the shape of taxes ; remove that inducement, 
and the sales will rapidly subside. 

The first real impetus to immigration to the United States is 
coincident with these facts, and therefore confirms this view :— 


Immigrants. 

iO yearsrending SSO ccciedvsccnsanvootddoweainnese 120,007 
10 Ps PAOD ie Romieres neat 530,878 
10 S RES ON coh ade Nh, 5 cane eaciandehs ey eG) ey) 
9 < TS BRAS, ety Rar eee ee rns 2,814,604. 


Other influences than those J have named are no doubt at work, 
but I believe that the true secret of progress lies where we have 
indicated, as the events of the next few years will develop even more 
fully than the past. 

The more immediate causes of the extensive land sales in the 
decade ending with 1860, I believe to have been the rapid extension of 
the railway system and the discovery of gold in California; but I 
cannot stay to elucidate them at this point. Latterly the largest 
sales occurred in 1845, being no less than 15,729,524 acres; the 
highest figures since 1836. 


Acres. 

We have shown the total land sales down to 

ESCO to Have DEC. i caroccssscascceseestencss-esenes soot» EO ES) 
In addition to which the Government has made 

the following free grants, viz. :— 
MB OSRC HOGG rahe oc5 Gh. pic ctnads Co iiaeeovd eek tocue aN 67,736,572 
Jo. MALEMM al: TAT OVEMOMES, 6.3 eviovarsensnnccdacesenecneategsnse 10,897,313 
pg MUMUCUUVACL UALS!) Se sue seh ncixe dd cocci ceaacaceasivedsat cedes onsets 2793972 
Jp BOALS OF GOVERMMENG® co.00sc5.cacceceveadsvesnssnagusetuonana 50,060 
fig PALUECARY SEV VICES). cc tosanderarootnnerseivevesicossinioetsdadenns 44,109,979 
By MANAPSES CO WICAUES fos ce cs detec sanscceawacasisssasovaseaewetinnt 4325325 
Nai IICIAM FORELVOSY. jieaiiricededissseedelle catch tov on otaebedsaceea 354.00,725 
ya, PEAV AES: CLAUIAS .c,crscdcesscnansdnetueenecd ixceunte see nasanaSoees 8,923,908 
», swamp lands granted to States wees 21,948,916 
pp ORCA OOS U S.ahiehes Gites codetea te delde sot veea nad alu dvs ccna sodelstee 25,463,993 


3372154,310 
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And there remained unsold, at the close of 1860, upwards of 1,088 
million acres (or more than eighteen times the surface of Great 
Britain), being threefold greater than all the sales and grants already 
made. 


TV .—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


The revenue from miscellaneous sources has amounted during 
73 years to 19,061,064/., being something less than a quarter of a 
million per annum; but as I have no details of the way in which it 
is made up, I can offer no special comment upon it, beyond the 
fact that it appears to fluctuate very considerably. 

The following table will show the amount annually at progressive 
decennial periods, and it also shows the total receipts of each 
decade :— 





| 
Total Receipts to 1800, 


Decennial Periods. Annual Amounts. and afterwards 
during Decades. 
& £ 

TOD Sigsdenp sims £6,399 — 

LB OO esc rsvatearone 3535474 1,629,472 
"AND Sixceceseeceenes 20,871 1. BOG5207 
fy) | A eRe career 239,837 6,035,674 
BO La. stasesttenee 118,473 1,363,896 
"AO Be eee 530,171 5,056,474 
MOO Ania: 412,861 1,199,155 
BOO hen sccndiaiges 219,707 2,295,582 





V.— General Expenditure. 


The public expenditure in the United States, as in most other 
countries, has had of late years a very decided tendency to increase. 

In the official documents issued by the Government it is classified 
under the following heads: — 

1. Civil List, including Executive, Diplomatic, Consular, and 
Miscellaneous. 

2. Department of the Interior, relating to Indians and Pensioners. 

3. War Department. 

4. Navy Department. 

5. The Public Debt :— 

(1.) Interest. 
(2.) Redemption. 

I shall first deal with the expenditure, exclusive of that relat- 
ing to the public debt, as this last-named expenditure will be con- 
sidered separately. 

The entire expenditure at the commencement of the Government 
(excluding, as we have said, all relating to the public debt) was, for 
the two years and nine months between 4th March, 1789, and 31st 
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December, 1791, 383,9187., being at the rate of one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

In 1792, it was 375,580/. By 1795 it had increased to 870,1311., 
and it has since progressed decennially as follows :— 





Total previous to 1800, 





Decennial Periods. Annual Amounts. and afterwards 
Receipts during Decades. 
ce oe 
ESO0 nc DyAO2 274 - 7,447,811 
MUO eon hecnaces 1,062,216 10,965,312 
yeaa 2,626,906 38,131,455 
PON area ecer os: 256455906 24,411,471 
FAO ERO 4,827,984 48,326,469 
POs rete 4,433,198 61,380,868 
SOU Acro 12,002,022 111,993,465 
RR OR eee {250715390 12,071,390 
Potale kc —_ 314,728,241 





The total expenditure being nearly 315 millions, or about 43 
millions per annum; 1861 shows a larger expenditure than any 
previous year, 

VI—The Cwil List. 

The returns at command do not discriminate the heads of expen- 

diture, until the later years. 


# 
Tn_ 1841 the expenditure Was... is orssscceres 15,293,176 
29 50 oF OOOO 2,967,945 
era GO eee ee ee er 6,335, Ubi 
> GL Seguro iy Aaa tl oh ON tie ae 4,637,440 


IT have analysed the expenditure for the last-named year and 
find the following details :— 








Civil list proper, including— Es) x 
PPeMses Gr 'COMBTOSS icc 4) canatapstinceaasenhessibgnoseaus teases eesionues 563,986 
Salaries and expenses of president and officers of state .... 376,471 
"ERG: GUURES, \COURES, (Ol C= wodic updo vas cece sseusnd cvesnateieind coaacstearnente 136,964 
MOGEUNER 5g aianste,, sessancasem a0ee — 1,231,239 
Foreign intercourse, including—- 
PAIAIOS) OF. WTIMIStCES, 2. 4s..caacucecoasees cosas sou scnsrsenoasburnesrasecesotoatt 59,068 
- COIS OCCT eects hess siewsdstosiasocevitvedevtiodsaiane vaceosnen 51,026 
MG Sether ic. dicstserunareters sence — 228,594 
And under the head of miscellaneous ................ssssecscccssssseveeeeeee — 3,177,606 
Giving) the totals i..s...0003i.-0000. — 4,637,439 





These miscellaneous items give an insight into what may be 
termed the inner official life, not altogether unworthy of notice. 
VOL. XXVI. PART III. x 
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Thus, amongst expenses of “ Foreign Intercourse,’’ there is this 
charge :—“ For expenses relative to suitable acknowledgments to be 
‘“‘ made to British naval authorities in Jamaica, 600l.;’’ and another 
— Compensation to commissioner to run and mark the boundary 
“‘ between the United States and British Possessions, bounding on 
“ Washington territory, 22,0001.” 

One of the drawbacks, incident to a large and unsettled country, 
ig noticeable in the charges incident to the surveys. In the year 
now under review (1861) the total charge for inland and coast 
surveys is no less than 155,683. 

Then there is a charge of 182,322. for taking the eighth census, 
in 1860, and two other items of curious interest, viz., “ For suppres- 
“‘ sion of the slave trade, 34,208/.,”’ and “ For removing to the coast 
“ of Africa the captured Africans, 29,9001.” 

The fund applied to the encouragement of patents amounted to 
55,5722., to which must be added 2,520/. for increasing the Patent 
Office (one of the finest buildings in America) ; and “ for the relief of 
sundry individuals, 74,9171.” 


VII.— Department of the Interior. 


There is no especial interest about this department, except that 
it appears to furnish comfortable pensions to a great number of 
persons. } 

The total expenditure of the department, for the financial year 
ending 30th June, 1861, was 752,004/., the items being as follows :— 








£ £ 
Indian depeutinentt oi ¥e.2:05-.0etearcasnssteaeriere — 539,985 
Pensions; qalitary, c.2.08.s.<sveccseignieesapeaccoe cree 1765293 
5 MNCS. H8E RE cas want poaee aguas Seas 32,280 
207,573 
And relief of sundry individuals ..............c008 — 4,439 
Making together the total named... <= ~ f02, 004 





I have no means of knowing whether the expenditure in this 
department has shown signs of variation. It is, however, all included 
in the general expenditure of the Government, which has been 
already dealt with. 


VIII.— War Department. 


The War Department of the United States is charged, not simply 
with the costs of actual warfare, but also with the expenditure upon 
various public works, which are placed under the direction of that 
department. 

IT can find im none of the American public documents any early 
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records of the expenditure under this head,—nothing earlier than 
1841. The results decennially from that date are :— 





Total Expenditure 





Periods. Annual Amounts. during Decades. 
=f £ 
i [02 3 Dee Reneee mee 2,740,976 —_— 
| pe een 2,500, 352 31,518,030 
HOOP see euoee! 35,281,953 39,068,156 
MOL. waksenad ee 4,596,230 — 





The details of the expenditure for the year ending 30th June, 
1861, are as follows :— 

For the army proper, 3,595,801/.; for military academy, 35,63 11.; 
for army and equipping militia, 37,917/.; for armouries, arsenals, &c., 
332,462/.; for fortifications and other works of defence, 201,976/.; for 
construction of roads and bridges, 15§,375/.; for improvement of 
river harbours, &c., 33,4317. Then there is brought into this account 
a charge for extension of the capitol of the United States, 36,869/.; 
and for dome of said capitol, 32,999/.; for extension of general post 
office building, 17,200/.; for Washington aqueduct, 50,294/.; and 
for relief of sundry individuals and miscellaneous, 168,536/.; making 
up (after several deductions, by way of credits) the four millions and 
a-half with which we started. 

I will here introduce another arrangement of the expenditure of 
the War Department, which may prove suggestive at the present 
moment. It is a table showing the actual expenditure during each 
of the five presidential terms, and the first two years of the present 
period, viz.:— 





pga * Presidents. ae a Actual Expenditure. 














£3 
1841-44 Harrison and Tyler ................ 33* 4,056,610 
"45-48 [5A ae Re oe ae Cee Sree one 4 18,442,880 
749-52 Taylor and Fillmore................ 4 11,065,713 
53-56 ICL COs Da se sedan cnceventesostelacticte 4 13,908,219 
"57-60 Ue WO AIR 2s sn oes eects cocsstoeres 4 20,5 5.2.7 93 
61-63 PA CO Mi, sande sacsscihecdocieveveccadtanetee 2 228,345,646 





LX.— Navy Department. 


With respect to the Navy Department, the records of exact 
expenditure, prior to 1841, are wanting. From that date it has 
progressed—keeping up the decennial arrangements as far as 
possible—as follows :— 


x 2 
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Periods. Annual Amounts. suing pean 
ae Ef 
LSA eis asceseres 1,200,215 — 
| eee st 1,584,663 14,575,806 
MDOP cretion’ 2302,030 23,972,499 
di) ee eae 2,485,715 _ 





The details of the expenditure for the year ending 30th June, 1862, 
are as follows :— 

For pay and subsistence, 1,286,918/.; for increase, repairs, arma- 
ment, and equipment, 511,897/.; for ordnance, 94,475/.; for navy 
yards, 24,299/.; for naval academy, 11,118/. Then, after omitting 
sundry ordinary details, come some very instructive items, viz., for 
six steam frigates, 38,5587. (being 6,426/. each!); for five sloops of 
war, 25,6492. (or 5,129/. each!); for seven steam sloops and one 
side-wheel steamer, 12,602/. (or 1,575. each); and for seven steam 
sloops of war, “second class,’ is added, by way of explanation, 
5,116/. (or 730/. each). If these items may be taken as a fair sample 
of what the American navy was made of, no wonder need be expressed 
that, whenever an expedition went to sea, a considerable percentage 
of the vessels foundered. ‘The schedule closes with the now familar 
item, “ relief of sundry individuals, and miscellaneous, 31,0220.” 

I also add the “ Presidential” table, corresponding to the one 
prepared for the War Department, as follows :-— 


Expenditure of the Navy Department during each of the last Five 
Presidential Periods, with Two Years of the present Period added. 














Pane Ae Presidents. Be Actual Expenditure. 
x 

1841-44 Harrison and Tyler ................ 34* 4,913,605 
’45-48 POR, auckcok avons hemos 4 6,003,574 
749-52 Taylor and Fillmore ................ 4 7,141,835 
53-56 PRELCS hia ae ee 4 9,403,644 
757-60 Buchanan teases 4 10,585,723 
761-63 Lincoli\c.etuseemnticoewece 2 245970,4.19 





* In consequence of a change which took place in 1843, of making up the 
public accounts to 30th June, instead of 31st December in each year, this period 
embraces only 33 years’ expenditure. 





X.—The Public Debt. 


In dealing with the revenue of the United States, I have been 
careful to exclude all such moneys as were brought into the Treasury 
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returns, as loans and Treasury notes; and in analysing the expendi- 
ture, I have been equally careful to exclude all those sums which had 
been applied either to payment of interest or liquidation of debt. 
| Tt has been the custom from the establishment of the Federal 
Government, as already stated, to provide for extraordinary expendi- 
ture, or to make up deficiencies in the revenue, in part by the issue 
of Treasury notes redeemable at short dates; or by loans at fixed 
rates of interest, 5, 6, or even 7 per cent., according to circumstances 
repayable in one, five, ten, or twenty years; some date for redemp- 
tion and payment being, as far as I can gather, always fixed,—the 
funding system not having yet become part and parcel of American 
finance. 

One effect of the present system is that the re-payment of the loan 
nearly always falls due at some distance from the date when the 
money was actually expended; and another effect is that very con- 
stantly money borrowed in any given year, is not for defraying any 
extraordinary charge incident on that year, but simply to repay 
money borrowed for the extraordinary purposes of previous years. 

Under these circumstances, and for other sufficient reasons, I 
have determined to treat the public debt as entirely distinct from 
the other branches of finance. 

The circumstances attending the establishment of the Federal 
Government involved it in debt; and the first financial records show 
the debt so incurred to have been by the lst January, 1791, 
15,092,695/., and its amount at each subsequent decennial period has 
been as follows :— 


Decennial Amount of 


Periods. Public Debt. 
eS, 

WAM cecvadecvoce) snared cadcudsvesiosesaetuwaiicanustussen 15,092,695 
Oo sce vtcvdavaivbeassaias Secdesscetueassededeanessbarchies 16,595,258 
PEO ae Pose sais gusta oecaeusine oN eo ee 10,634,643 
COO Pee cwvenuvedee sete meat das widio aes ooaboeuavaeas 58,203,113 
WW cenchcecndouse sateen MeRrapeiecateaetetatie eaten 95713,081 
Ea Gra esis tant sens sees lo oraveaaicase osiustereshur Sons: Boa ly 
ULO™ fac desasevnes epcoudsenac cortice cater iasticas eet e 1,025,013 
219) | APR arse RE AAA A RIAN SAD A A TE 12,845,647 
ECT NES a een oe Bs Ser RRS OR RET 12,953,940 
Pep av 20s bok Mame doebeteemasceiagt Meaiseouen 18,173,565 


In June, 1861, the debt was about the same in amount as it was 
in 1820. Its highest point was in 1816, when the amount was 
25,466,986/., from which point it gradually declined down to 1836, 
since which year it has been steadily increasing. 

The precise operations in regard to increasing and extinguishing 
the former debt, and building up the new one, will be shown in the 
following tables :— 
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ie Redeemed. 
Pecennia Created Loans and Treasury Notes. 


Periods. Principal and Interest. 
£ £ 
1791 1,158,695 — 
z= PROVIOUBYGG. ..cccecessnseuss: 15,092,695 — 
1800 ARO esc ecineseenk acd 320,487 915,573 
= WemcYeats: Jo: sicsscastcvets 4,294,312 11,010,180 
1810 Bl Semen ee ee 551,998 1,601,780 
— On) VORES« ,.caiivascescocevete 592,967 15,729,570 
1820 LOT) ee eee me 608,164 159725,698 
— DG YEARS 5. cvivctesver donee’ 22,198,746 26,403,826 
1830 ARTA ie Nesentiosesiectaseas — 2,271,149 
— GT WRRUS cvs occesssc cone 3,000,064 21,471,519 
1836 PAULA tees cacsencose es eeeees —- — 
— SIV EARS) i cetaevieees ot — 8,358,597 





The result which this table establishes is that in respect of 
46,337,479l. raised in loans and Treasury notes, prior to 1836, the 
Government had paid in principal and interest 83,973,6922. 

I now propose to tabulate the transactions incident to the 
present public debt in a similar manner :— 





perennial Created Loans and Treasury Notes. E ep ictsts 
Periods. Principal and Interest. 
£ phate, coal 
1840 PAPUA pi asevcmtsnanttcecapees 1,117,909 S P75 323 
— Pong Veare scx c.cphsaset 5,03 L324 4,166,428 
1850 PWT De. since tuaspses ens ave 811,300 1,487,745 
— TOW Yeats sisiicleeseutes 25,244,833 16,776,001 
1860 PBUGL ES isivagecsinvndvinss 4,155,360 354.09,002 
—— WG VERES cick elk 14,555,100 23,646,644 
* 
1861 ONG Yea? avactunersa 8,462,898 4,444,376 





The maximum rate of interest allowed by law is in New York 
State, South Carolina, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa 7 per cent. 
In Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida (all 
Southern states) 8 per cent. And, in the remainder of the States, 
6 per cent. : 

I find it impossible to ascertain what has been the average rate 
of interest paid upon the public debt of the United States, from such 
materials as are in my possession. 

The transactions in respect to the present public debt since 
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1836 are as follows :—53,294,1552. has been borrowed in twenty-five 
years, and 49,033,449/. has been paid in principal and interest in 
respect of the same, during that period, while the balance of the 
debt remains at 18,173,561/. 

Perhaps the whole progress of the debt may be more clearly 
traced in this form :— 

















ape Mame te waar Debt Existing. 
Periods, during Decades. 
cS £ ES 
BTS akties: a — 15,092,695 
IGNOs acces: 544.5 3,007 11,010,180 16,595,258 
| | ee ee 592,967 15,729,570 10,634,643 
oA Rabe dae eek 22,198,746 26,403,826 18,203,113 
so | Re aa 3,000,064. 21,477,519 9,713,081 
BSSO. ccna d _ 8,358,597 58,217 
EO a scessise ones 5,031,324 4,166,428 1,025,013 
a || iene 2.5244,833 16,776,001 12,845,647 
BOOS cogececrsinaes 14,553,100 23,646,644 12,953,940 
BO scusciocmaact 8,462,898 4,444,376 18,173,565 





The difficulty in making all the transactions absolutely clear at 
each stage, is the impossibility at the early period of the debt of 
discriminating between payment for interest, and payments in 
redemption of principal. 

Taking the entire results as given in the last table, it appears 
that the United States have been borrowing for 70 years about one 
million and a half per annum, and have been paying in return, during 
the like period, about two millions per annum, having still erghteen 
millions unpaid. 

The largest amount raised in any one year of the periods of 
which I have been speaking occurred in 1815, the amount then 
being 7,052,864/. Large amounts were also raised in the two pre- 
ceding years, the United States being at the time at war with this 
country. In 1847-8-9, large sums were also raised for the war in 
Texas. 

At this point I must dismiss the subject of the public debt, to 
return to it hereafter in its new proportions. 


XI.— Retrospect. 


The first section of this paper was devoted almost entirely to a 
record of the growth and development of the material resources of 
the United States ;—the wonderful increase of her population; the 
extent of her manufactures; the amount of her shipping; the 
growing magnitude of her imports and exports, and of what they 
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chiefly consist; the resources of her banks, and the extent of her 
currency ;—indeed, of all those elements which, in process of time, 
have come to be admitted as evidence of the growth and wealth of 
nations, —their strength and their pride. The facts presented admit 
of but one conclusion. 

In this, the second section, I have traced the gradual expansion 
of the revenue from its several sources, and the concurrent enlarge- 
ment of the expenditure, defining its objects. 

And what is the obvious conclusion to be drawn from these two 
sections, read in the light of each other, as they are designed and 
intended to be? J¢ is, that for the last half century at least, America 
has been the most progressive nation in the world, and that during the 
same period Americans have been more lightly taxed than any other 
civilised people. 

This is a short inference deduced from many a data; but I 
believe the conclusion is obvious, and therefore do not dwell 
upon it. 

For the purpose simply of determining the extent to which this 
proposition is true, I invite attention to the following table, giving 
the national expenditure per head of the population in all the leading 
European countries based upon the budgets of 1862, and estimated 
on the population of each country at its last census. In the case of 
the United States, I take the census of 1860, and the expenditure 
for 1861. 





Sum per Head 


























: Expenditure 
Country. Population. on 

: rants (1862). Population. 

z = B- 

United Kingdom............ 295307,199 67,509,268 2 6 = 
PR ATCE Pes wsh scavsnde ose teeren x 34, 3025225 78,769,031 2 eC = 
ESSA ge cass penises tea tideem, 7451395394 49,181,458 -— 13 4 
PEMSRIN ican cveteeanases ean 18,500,446 20,986,261 ro2-s 
PUSIVIG, is scaseveitnostcernsevees 353019,058 51,035,985 I 9 - 
RE Sy A: Greta omnes 21,920,269 38,955,382 ET 5s 
PS AUED Seascemmevugnineentneccome 15,454,514 12,720,159 - 16 5 
Portugal ..... eatin albiotteere 3,908,861 3,411,314 — 17 <6 
Neethenlandss ric os.scscs anex 3,569,456 6,317,334 ES ea= 
CLP NON. Gousurauoetelieseees As7 315957 5,807,055 cg en 

1860. 1861. 


United States cscs. | 31,429,891 16,923,451 -11I - 


In this statement, the interest upon the public debt is included 
in the expenditure. The following table shows the amount of this 
interest, during the year 1862, for each country, and the sum per 
head on the population. In the case of the United States, the 
figures for 1861 are again taken. 
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Interest of Debt Sum per Head 
Country. = on 
(1862). Population. 

BS gs d. 
United Kingdom............ 26,172,606 ly - 
BANC eit igo Pi Bocarcs 23575 1,209 12... 7 
BU USSD, 5 sccsascctexiscasinosieeauier 8,596,898 2 ~ 4 
Jiggs. CRI a ennai see are 24.39,602 2 = 
PEUS ETI yh iis ces huvahecsiet: E4., 366,123 8 = 
BGAN occetiscaesee os csveters 751935705 i! 
SPER os caseias honesctosedtoades 1,833,259 os .9 
Portueal i. ca.g eetan 1357253 14 8 - 
Netherlands ...............0000. gy Beryl 9 - 
RGN TELIA” seeds cedesereessncs 1,616,880 6 = 
United States ........0c0i52 800,034 - 6 


Note.—In the materials upon which this and the preceding table is based, I am 
indebted to the writer of an able paper in the ‘’ Daily Telegraph.’’ 





In whichever aspect the case is viewed, but one conclusion 
presents itself. The United States of the past has been the most 
favoured amongst nations; its people the most prosperous amongst 
people. 
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Expenses of University Epucatron at CampBripcr; Past and 
Present. By the Rev. Witt1am Emery, B.D., Senior Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, late Senior 
Proctor, and one of Her Majesty's Preachers at Whitehall. 


[Read before Section (F) of British Association, in October, 1862. | 


In early times, before any colleges were founded at Cambridge, 
large numbers of students frequented the University for instruction. 
They lived at their own charges with the townsfolk or in houses 
presided over by a principal, and attended the lectures of professors 
and teachers who came from time to time amongst them. 

Tt is said that the university was founded about a.p. 631, by 
Sigibert, King of the East Angles, was revived in part by Eaward 
the Elder, after the Danish ravages, but only became a place of 
systematized instruction a.pD. 1109, when Joffrid, the Abbot of 
Croyland, sent to his Manor of Cottenham Gilbert, his fellow-monk, 
and professor of divinity, who, with three other monks, repaired daily 
to Cambridge, where, having hired a public barn, they made open 
profession of their sciences. The number of scholars so rapidly 
increased, it appears, that in the second year one building would not 
suffice. Therefore in different quarters of the town, and at different 
hours, the various teachers gave their instruction, which consisted of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric; with divinity on Sundays and Holy 
Days. 

It was not till a.p. 1257, that the first college, St. Peter’s, was 
founded by Hugh de Balsham, who in the year 1280, when Bishop 
of Ely, endowed the college with revenues for the support of a 
master, fourteen fellows, two Bible-clerks, and eight poor scholars. 

According to the survey of this and other colleges in 1545 and 
1546, by the commissioners, Drs. Parker, Redman, and May, each 
Bible-clerk was then allowed for commons and diet 2/. 4s. 4d., and 
we may fairly consider the expense of an ordinary student at that 
time to range from 2J. to 21. 10s. a-year. 

In a.p. 1550, a Mr. Thomas Lever, when preaching at St. Paul’s 
Cross against the covetousness and injustice of courtiers and others 
who had, as he declared, contrary to the king’s intentions, filehed 
the revenues which had formerly supported students, gives an inter- 
esting view of the state of the university and mode of life at this 
time :—“ For before that you did begin to be disposers of the king’s 
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* liberality towards learning and poverty, there was,’ he declares, 
“in houses belonging to the University of Cambridge, two hundred 
“students of divinity, many very well learned: which be now all 
“clean gone, house and man, young toward scholars, and old 
“ fatherly doctors, not one of them left: one hundred also of another 
“sort, that having rich friends, or being beneficed men, did live of 
“ themselves in ostries and inns, be either gone away or else fain to 
“creep into colleges and put poor men from bare livings. Those 
“both be all gone, and a small number of poor, godly, diligent 
‘“‘ students now remaining only in colleges, be not able to tarry and 
“ continue their study for lack of exhibition and help. There be 
“ divers there which rise daily betwixt four and five of the clock in 
“the morning, and from five until six of the clock use common 
“ prayer, with an exhortation of God’s word, in a common chapel, 
“and from six unto ten of the clock use either private study or 
“common lectures. At ten of the clock they go to dinner, where 
“as they be content with a penny piece of beef amongst four, having 
“a few porage made of the broth of the same beef, with salt and 
“ oatmeal, and nothing else. 

“‘ After this slender dinner, they be either teaching or learning, 
“until five of the clock in the evening, when as they have a supper 
“not much better than their dinner. Immediately after the which 
“ they go either to reasoning in problems or unto some other study, 
“ until it be nine or ten of the clock, and there being without fire, 
“are fain to walk or run up and down half-an-hour to get a heat 
“ on their feet when they go to bed.” 

Passing on a century, there is a letter of Strype, when an under- 
graduate at Jesus College, written to his mother in 1662, which 
gives an idea of student life and expenses at that period. 

Strype first of all explains that he paid 1 per cent. more for 
taking up his things than towns-people. ‘Dr. Pearson paid so,” he 
writes, “and several other lads in this college, and my tutor told me 
“ they would expect so much of me, being a scholar, and I found it 
“so. Do not wonder,” he continues, “so much at our commons; 
“they are more than many colleges have. ‘Trinity itself, which is the 
“ famousest college in the university, have but three-halfpence. 

“We have roast meat, dinner and supper, throughout the week : 
“and such meat as you know I had not use to care for: and that is 
“ veal: but now I have learned to eat it. Sometimes, nevertheless, 
“we have boiled meat with pottage: and beef and mutton, which I 
“am glad of, except Fridays and Saturdays, and sometimes 
“Wednesdays, which days we have fish at dinner and tansy or 
“  yudding for supper. Our parts are slender enough. But there 
“is this remedy: we may retire into the butteries and there take a 
“halfpenny loaf and butter or cheese: or else to the kitchen, and 
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“take there what the cook hath. But, for my part, I am sure, I 
“never visited the kitchen yet since I have been here, and the 
“ butteries but seldom after meals, unless for a ciza, that is a farthing- 
“‘ worth of small beer: so that less than a penny in beer doth serve 
“me a whole day. 

“ IT have thoughts of a chamber which is a very handsome one, 
“and one pair of stairs high, and that looketh into the Master’s 
“garden. ‘The price is but 20s. per annum, ten whereof a knight’s 
“son doth pay, so that I shall have but 10s. to pay a-year, besides 
“my income, which may be about 4os. or thereabouts. At my first 
“ coming I laid alone, but since, my tutor desired me to let a very 
* clean lad lay with me, and an alderman’s son, of Colchester, which I 
“ could not deny, being newly come: he hath laid with me now for 
“ almost a fortnight, and will do till he can provide himself a chamber. 

“We go twice a-day to chapel, in the morning about seven, and 
“in the evening about five. After we come from chapel in the 
“ morning, which is towards eight, we go to the butteries for our 
“ breakfast, which usually is five farthings—an halfpenny loaf and 
“ butter, anda ciza of beer. But sometimes I go to an honest house 
‘near the college, and have a pint of milk boiled for my breakfast.” 

Strype, it seems, went to London on horseback, which cost tos. 

Passing over another century, the expenditure in 1768 is found to 
have much increased. Tutorial fees were larger, and private tutors 
were employed at the rate of 201. per annum. Attempts were also 
made by the vice-chancellor to build an amphitheatre for music and 
lectures, which were severely condemned by many on the ground 
that “the dissipation of the students needed no such public 
“ encouragement.” 

About this time efforts were made by Dr. Jebb and others to 
increase and extend university examinations, which finally were 
successful, and may be considered to have led to the present system 
of competition for classes and prizes. 

Fifty years later it is evident that a different class took advantage 
of the university, at least in larger numbers, from the numerous 
entries of noblemen and fellow-commoners at the various colleges, 
especially at St. John’s. As a consequence, more expensive habits 
were introduced amongst the students generally. The evidence of 
trustworthy witnesses affords no doubt that extravagance, intempe- 
rance, immorality, and lax discipline reached their height thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Of late years there has been a manifest improvement in these 
and other respects. ‘This is due to several causes, amongst which 
may be mentioned the improved condition of the examinations, 
the extra reading required for the professor’s certificate from the 
pollmen, the more regular attendance at lectures, the shortening of 
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the term of residence for the ordinary degree to two years and three- 
quarters, or nine terms of actual residence, the more frequent cele- 
bration of Holy Communion in the chapels, the introduction of 
college sermons, and, perhaps more than all, the increased interest 
which the men, year by year, take in religious work and healthful 
athletic sports. 

A larger proportion of sober-minded, thoughtful, religious men 
come yearly into residence, and the riotous, careless, spendthrift set 
is much reduced in consequence. 

The expense which students of different classes now necessarily 
incur during three terms of residence each year and long vacation is 
as follows. The estimates do not include private tuition, but do 
include college bills for instruction, commons, terminal payments, 
erocers’ and booksellers’ bills, travelling expenses to and from 
Cambridge, pocket money, and generally tradesmen’s bills for 
personal expenditure and entertainments. or a very economical 
student, 1257.; for one whose friends do not wish him to be separated 
from any reasonable enjoyment whilst avoiding extravagance, 2501. 
The average annual outlay may be put down at 18ol. 

Many men do, however, by very great economy pass through for 
1001. a-year, and if resident with friends in the town for much less. 

If the student is to obtain prizes, scholarships, or fellowship, or 
in many cases even to pass with credit, he must have a private tutor, 
whose fee for a term is 8/., and for a long vacation 127. The employ- 
ment of a private tutor will therefore add 24/. or 36/. to the average 
annual expense. 

For deserving students considerable aid is afforded by exhibitions, 
sizarships, and scholarships, which in almost all cases will suffice for 
a private tutor, and in some provide more than suflicient for the 
whole expense of the education. 

The estimates which have been given agree with the evidence 
tendered to Her Majesty’s Commissioners in 1850 and 1851. 

In the report then published, it was stated that the necessary 
college expenses are already so small as to be incapable of reduction, 
and that other expenses can only, or chiefly, be checked by judicious 
parents and guardians, and by careful oversight of tutors and 
others. 

The evidence of the Master of Trinity College is well worthy of 
attention. “The expensiveness of students at the university is in a 
“ oreat measure the act of the students themselves, not in con- 
“ sequence of, but in spite of the measures taken by the university 
“and by colleges. The necessary college bills are everywhere small. 
“The additional expenses incurred by students, for dress, luxuries, 
“ entertainments, and amusements, may be very large, and are very 
difficult to control. 
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“The amount of such expenses depends very much upon the 
“ previous habits of the students, as formed in their own families, 
“and at the schools where they have been, and upon the conduct of 
“ their parents and friends. When a student has been accustomed 
“ to expensive habits at home and at school, as is very often the case, 
“it is very difficult to prevent such habits at college, where he is 
“necessarily less closely and constantly subjected to eontrol. Nor 
“can it be proper to conceal the fact that the conduet of parents 
“and friends very often greatly increases the difficulty of controlling 
“the expenses of students disposed to be extravagant. Such 
“ ouardians of our young men, often though loud in their complaints 
“ of their extravagance and of the college and university authorities 
“for not preventing it, are not ready to aid the authorities in 
‘“‘ enforcing measures really effectual for that purpose, either by 
“ making the payments of tradesmen’s bills dependent upon there 
‘“ being a proper reserve in the credit given, or by removing from the 
“ university a student when he shows a disposition to be extra- 
“vagant, or by pleading his minority in cases where this may be 
“ reasonable, or by assisting the authorities in other measures for 
“ controlling extravagant expense.”’ 

There is no doubt that expensive habits are frequently brought 
by students from the public schools, and form a serious obstacle to 
the growth of carefulness and frugality among the undergraduates. 
“ Tf boys cost 200/. or 300/. a-year at Hton or Harrow, they are not 
“ likely to live on less at Cambridge.”’ 

A mass of evidence, touching the expenses of the undergraduate 
course, was presented to the Cambridge University Commission, 
and as might be supposed, the estimates given differed widely. It 
was agreed by all that the necessary expenses of a university educa- 
tion, about gol. a-year, cannot be materially diminished, and that the 
other expenses must depend upon the vigilance of tutors, parents, 
and guardians. 

What is economy in one man is extravaganee in another, and 
therefore the total justifiable expenditure must be regulated by the 
private circumstances and means of the student. 

The difficulty of giving even an approximate estimate of the 
actual expenses of a student from the tutor’s accounts merely was 
well illustrated by a return to the Commissioners of the expenditure 
of 104 students of Christ’s College, so far as known to the college 
authorities. The net returns for these 104 from time of entry till 
the B.A. Degree, including eleven terms (33 years) of actual 
residence, and one, two, or three long vacations, may be tabulated 
thus :—16 were under 200l., 12 under 300/., 23 under 400/., 18 under 
50o/., 11 under 600/., and 24 over 600/. One return was only 
155/. 118. 6d., another 1,015/. 12s. 6d. Probably in the one the 
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student paid for many things which in the other were defrayed 
through the tutor. 

The late master of St. John’s wrote thus:—‘The necessary 
“expenses of the general classes of students, from the time of 
“entrance to that of taking the First Degree, may be estimated as 
“ follows :—nobleman 650/., fellow commoner 485/., pensioner 355/., 
“ sizar 220/.” “tis difficult,” he adds, “to give an accurate answer 
“ respecting the actual expenses. These for a diligent and prudent 
“ student in each of the same classes, need not exceed the following 
“* estimates :— 

“ Nobleman 1,400/., fellow commoner 1,050/., pensioner 630., 
“ sizar 1807. The actual expenses of many persons in each of these 
“ classes fall considerably below this estimate. No allowance for 
“ private tuition is included.” 

There can be no doubt that an allowance of from 200/. to 300). 
a-year will enable a student to pass most comfortably through the 
university with the assistance of a private tutor, and without other 
aid as exhibitions, scholarships, &e. 

No doubt this sum will prevent many from taking advantage of 
the benefits of an university education, but it certainly seems to 
point conclusively to this important fact—important for the nation 
as well as for individuals—that an university education is within reach 
of large numbers who at present neglect to profit by it. 

The object of this paper is not to discuss the reason of this 
neglect, or to explain why the number of students at the ancient 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford do not increase proportionally 
to the increase of wealth and population in the empire. 

But a few words in conclusion on this topic will be, perhaps, 
pardoned. 

It is possible the old universities do not yet meet the varied 
educational wishes of the public. Many changes, however, have of 
late been introduced for this purpose, and new sciences and studies 
have obtained more consideration than formerly. Much, doubtless, 
remains to be done. ven the old schools of divinity, law, and 
physic (especially the two former) are not so flourishing as they 
ought to be, and certainly demand very careful attention from the 
professors to render them worthy of modern requirements. 

The social advantages of an university education cannot be denied 
or over-estimated. 

The meeting on the common ground of studentship by the 
various ranks of social life has a most beneficial effect upon society 
generally, and helps to weld class with class whilst opening up honour- 
able positions and emoluments for the deserving, whether rich or 
poor. 7 
The expense of an university education might possibly after all 
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be somewhat diminished and perhaps will be by the late re-adjust- 
ment of college revenues. But be this as it may, much might be 
done to increase the number of students, if the wealthier portion of 
the public would imitate more often the liberality of their forefathers 
who, in days past, charitably bestowed of their goods to provide for 
poor scholars; and for the encouragement of sound learning and 
religious education at the colleges. 

It appears granted on all sides that an unlearned non-university 
clergy would be a frightful calamity for the country ; and if so, active 
measures should be taken to provide means for sending to our 
ancient universities, from the public and private schools of the king- 
dom, a sufficient supply of able young men at least for the wants 
of the Church. 

The objection to increase of numbers of resident students in the 
colleges from moral considerations; or, from fear of encouraging 
expensive thoughtless habits is, in the main, void of solid foundation. 

Residence in Cambridge for twenty years as student and tutor, 
and two years experience of proctorial duties, once in 1851 as pro- 
proctor, and last year (1861-62) as senior proctor, enables the writer to 
assert with something like authority, that the dangers of an univer- 
sity life are greatly exaggerated. Amongst 1,600 or 1,700 young 
men drawn from the upper and middle ranks, there will always, of 
course, be found some who abuse their gifts and opportunities; but, 
as a rule, rioting, dissipation, and undue expenditure are restricted 
to comparatively few, and rather brought into Cambridge from some 
of our public schools, than produced during residence in the 
university. 

A learned principal of one of our collegiate establishments in 
the West of England has but stated the truth that the conduct and 
whole bearing of Cambridge students contrasts favourably with that 
of an equal number of young men in London, Liverpool, and else- 
where. 

Jt is impossible to test the moral condition of the students by 
statistical reference to recorded punishment, for as a fact discipline 
is exercised rather in private than public. Severe punishments are 
seldom inflicted by formal sentence. If a student is considered to 
deserve dismissal from college, his friends are generally requested to 
remove him permanently, or for a limited period. Such removals or 
rustications are, however, very rare. Without doubt the discipline. 
in most of the colleges might be advantageously increased, especially 
in the case of Trinity College, where half the men, for want of 
sufficient college accommodation, are obliged to live in lodgings in 
various parts of the town. 

The lodging-house system is in principle and practice bad, and no 
regulations can wholly prevent the evils which must ever, to some 
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extent, follow from it. It would be well if colleges did not take more 
students than they could accommodate, They might raise new 
buildings, or establish halls or hostels. At least they might agree 


_ to mass together as much as possible the lodgings, and put them 
under efficient supervision. 


Both the proctorial and the lodging-house system are capable of 
manifest improvement, and there are indications that the authorities 
are more willing than formerly to consider this. All such improve- 
ment of internal administration will have a beneficial effect upon the 
men, and tend to lessen still more the temptations to idleness, sin, 
and extravagance, which, even at present, are small compared with 
other places and youths similarly circumstanced. 


Note.—The present system of independent colleges, with their separate esta- 
blishments of cook, butler, combination-man, gyps, waiters, and bedmakers, is a 
serious difficulty in the way of reduction of expenses. 

The principal servants expect, even in the small colleges, 2002. and 300J. a-year, 
so that in a college of sixty members the cost of service to the students is not less 
than 1,5007. 

If the expense of an university education is to be much reduced it can only be 
by the introduction of hostels conducted on principles of economy and discipline, 
like the College of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and other similar places. Such 
hostels would be a great novelty and meet with much opposition from those who 
are unwilling to see amongst the students more marked social disparity than at 
present. The advantages of an university education could, however, be thus put 
within reach of larger numbers of students ready, for learning’s sake and future 
usefulness, to live after the self-denying fashion of those mentioned by the preacher, 
Thomas Lever, A.D. 1550. 

The new order of men thus introduced might help to supply the felt want of a 
well educated but very moderately recompensed clergy, and might also correct the 
present tendency to immoderate pleasure and feastings which helps to increased 
expenditure and threatens mischief to sound learning and religious education. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The following statistics of revenues, incomes, &c., gleaned from 
the Reports of Royal Commissioners, concerning St. Peter’s College, 
the first college founded in the university, are not without interest. 
Like changes have taken place in the other colleges. 


A.D. 1545-46. ar ae 
Master’s stipend, commons, and livery............ 7 3 4 per annum. 
MAtollows:. a5: >” Weivasvoussvasonanevountethesusscsm nat Bele ea 5 each. 
Ge OUDES CLOPIGS «Gi cadesvacesvavastopopearaadeatscsteussiea esoras aa ae 3 46 s 


(There were also 11 poor scholars.) 


The clear revenues were 138/. 3s.—$d. per annum, being less than the 
expenses by 49/. 15s. 5d. 

The following is a statement of the particular sum received by 
the master in each of the seven years ending at Michaelmas last 
(1851), out of the net income before estimated. This statement does 
not include the income arising from a living attached to his office by 
an Act of Parliament or the proceeds of certain property, which has 
been bequeathed by various benefactors, and of which, in practice, 
he has the exclusive management. 











Lo woe 
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TOU vecadysneedanaedete SEP MAES  ecousey sbadeeets Mnena ie ae em: 
"ABO cctscince inca eoab acamatorseles mateo mace Bye £36 (5 TE 
BLY os ceatess ph svanediueteas tex Ghon epepsetoear “as tis meme 456-10" 2, 
CALE ci die paprika EE anne aenee k 451 10 — 
eo ER er TREN Ter ee ae mere 265 £6.06 
TAB! Dea cdaicsevisinina Pram aaa eee 356. 91 6% 
OCHS, Arwcstescut err eenes 3,013. 5 —¢# 
VORA GS ow desheuedrayipadctuass aes ARC. 9. 8 





The following is a statement of the sum received by a foundation 
fellow, in each of the seven years before mentioned. 


£ +s. ds. 

ESSE -divscorsamepsodscasieboanrety eumade arenas 252 6-15 
TOO inssicaurnetenan tehctan Maptanene) eMedia te soe ene 304. I-28 
PAD cave sana ea acnieng Neapenbe ees ORC auaCEe Reade? 368 5. 4 
SS hv cdsto anes evant eeimenceyecaatee ear eee 245 & 6 
MAN ait iioons cierto aus Oa ea 260 15 4 
AG vend Goins cehondiahoneneuaanna nea tanceecepmaaaenciees is - 7 
ED, Sevawnarenasbaacaece tie saathucnsy ou eonareene aiees 186° 9 6 
EGU, | ca ctusansstnceeevacneaterntaee 1,806 ° a= my 
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In these two statements income tax is supposed to be deducted. 
Each of the eight senior foundation fellows received a small addi- 
tional sum, varying, in their respective cases, from 2J. to 71. -s. 3d.; 
or, if income tax be deducted, from 1/. 18s. 10d. to 61. 16s. 2d. In 
the statement of a fellow’s income, the rent of his rooms has been 
included, but not commons in hall. 

There are no foundation scholars. There were, however, sixty- 
eight scholarships on sixteen different foundations, two exhibitions, 
and four sizarships, of varying values from 301. downwards. 

The total aggregate of gross income is about 7,3171. 3s. —d., 
that of net income about 5,923/. 14s. 4d. 

This statement includes not only the income of the pa 
estates and property, but also the income arising from benefactions, 
and from the estates and property of all supplemental or bye-founda- 
tions; and that arising from or belonging to the Domus fund, and 
the chapel, library, lecture-room, graduates’ composition, building, 
and advowson funds. 


APPENDIX B. 


The following table, drawn from the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, concerning the expenses of 104 students at Christ’s 
College mentioned in this paper, as given by the master, will afford 
the best possible illustration of the various kinds of students which 
frequent the university, as well as of the aids which deserving 
students can obtain. 

This aid has been largely increased in most of the colleges by 
late adjustments, and a second table of scholarships, exhibitions, &c., 
as at present arranged, is appended. 

This second table, with other matter of an useful and necessary 
kind for parents and guardians who wish to obtain the best and most 
recent information, will be found in “The Students Guide,” pub- 
lished by Deighton and Bell, Cambridge. 

The writers of the papers contained in this excellent work are 
some of the leading residents at Cambridge, actively engaged in 
tutorial and professional duties. 

In addition to college help, a large number of students bring 
with them school exhibitions, grants from societies and companies, 
&ec., so that many, especially sizars, actually pass through at no 
private expense, and in some cases make a profit by residence. 

A third table of such assistances is appended, by R. Potts, Esq., 
M.A., of Trinity College, which, with other valuable matter, will be 
found in his “ Iaber Cantabrigiensis,”’ parts 1 and 2. 

The second of the succeeding columns gives, in each case, the total 
of all the bills charged to the student, &c. 
2 
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Total Expenses of 104 Students of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who proceeded 
regularly to their First Degree in the Years 1848-49 inclusive; so far as those 
Expenses came under the knowledge of the College Tutors. 


*,* All the Students in the following list proceeded to the Degree of B.A., except No. 87 and No. 104, both 
of whom proceeded to the Degree LL.B. 





Total | Scholar- | Actual Residence. | Total | Scholar- Actual Residence. 




















Bills ships, Net Bills ships, Net 

No. akg . Exhibi- pe Number| Long No. | ea - xhibi- gs pe Number} Long 

each | tions, &c.,) each of Vaca- each | tions, &c.) each of Vaca- 

Student.} allowed. | Student.J Terms. | tions. Student.| allowed. | Student.{ Terms. | tions. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
1 575 164 iL 1 AL ke — 377 Ad — 
2 464 69 11 1 42 410 39 Wee Fe 1 
3 988 — 13 — 43 330 | 472 iso) if — 
4 366 | 185 Li uf 4A, B22 —- 322-4 12 — 
5 494 1 iA 1 45 478 62 476.4) AL 
6 397 66 1 i 2 46 544 ~ em haw — 
7 442} — rt — 47 Aza 1. 105 329 | 11 — 
8 458 45 da 2 48 5316 80 45447 11 3 
9 553 91 11 2 49 672 — 672.4 At _ 
10 242 — 11 — 50 438 74: 364 ¢ id 1 
aE = 4 P0165 — 1 — 51 226 84 141 fi 2 
12 383 Z 11 — 52 323 62 261 11 a 
13 742 | 3882 11 2 53 436 | 226 209 12 2 
14 700 — 11 — 54: 495 | 163 cee Mee 3 
15 492 79 11 2 55 516 | 103 413 11 1 
16 368 | 129 1h 2 5 784 | 365 418 | 12 1 
17 465 85 vig — 57 470 | — avo § 11 ae 
18 404 429 13 iL 58 193 —_ 193 tt. ze 
19 624. 81 11 2 59 509 — 509 ue ne 
20 BOs at seer 11 | — 60 613 42 |. azo}. 41 1 
21 536 —— it —_ 61 361 71 209 5 42 1 
22 42:2, —— 1} — 62 211 — 271 11 — 
23 719 2 it 2 63 677 — 677 a1 as 
24 415 57 a. 1 64. pes — ere 12 1 
25 629 — it 1 65 615 — 618 te — 
26 460 62 al 1 66 808 -~ 808 | 12 — 
27 400 — 10 as 67 546 — B46 fe 1d = 
28 308 — Li oa 68 338 — 238 ak de — 
29 S19 | == 11 ~- 69 457 | 141 316} 11 2 
30 129 = 11 — 70 310 51 259 Lt — 
31 566 30 i1 2 val 456 84, wh 11 

32 2,76 76 Ad 2 72 650 — 6504 12 — 
33 | 439 73 i 24 78 312 55 2564-42] =e 
34 244 { — 11 — 74 692 — 6724 Al — 
35 330 94 it 3 75 748 — 748 id —- 
36 O05 4 nee li — 76 317 | 161 156} 11 ahs 
i i SE ef 1 | — | 77 | ser] — g62 Fad ee 
38 557 88 12) Se (8 Bas 57.) |* 468 i Eade 
EE A 1 at, (iS Mr fe Ge 862} 11 | — 
40 383 2 iy — 4 90 we] — 75q 11 = 
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Total Expenses of 104 Students of Christ’s College Cambridge—Contd. 














































Total | Scholar- | Actual Residence. Total | Scholar- | Actual Residence. 
Bills ships, Net Bills ships, Net 
ik ae egies oe Number] Long No: ee Exhibi- si a Number] Long 
each | tions, &c.,! each of Vaca- each_ | tions, &¢.,} each of Vaca- 
Student.| allowed. | Student.J Terms. | tions. Student.} allowed. |Student.J Terms. | tions. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
81 300 — 300 | Il 2OI 4, eg ag ie a — 
82 18S |, 208" | *— 11 251 10 240 f 11 LI 
83 383 o7 286 | 11 216 10 206 4 IL — 
84 155 39 16, ) TL 334 12 322.0: 1 
85 577 50 526 ie 233 76 157 11 — 
86 505 89 416 11 483 59 423 11 i | 
87 Roa = ear 4 12 ae 15 196-1 11 — 
88 378 — B25 rs LO 181 8 173 )- it — 
89 165 12 153 Lt 364 9 ae ke We — 
90 | 174 12 162-[ IE 209 87 i227 ad — 
IE“). 286 198 87 11 719 —_ 719 11 —_ 
G2 367) 149° | 132) 1 600} =— Goorm, 12 == 
Note. — The students, Nos. 1 to 88, were “pensioners ;’’ Nos. 89, 90, and 91 were 


* sizars ;” Nos. 92 to 101 were “pensioners” about half their time and “sizars” the 
remainder ; No. 102 was a “ pensioner ;”’ No. 103 and No. 104 were “‘ fellow commoners.” 

The students, Nos. 30 and 80, resided in Cambridge, with their families; and No. 102 
was permitted to reside the shortest time allowable in each term. 

* No. 82. This student received the difference, 25/. 14s. 9d. He was scholarof the 
college ; and twice first prizeman. 

The figures above have been taken from the Report of the University Commission ; to 
save space the fractions of a pound have been struck out, which has caused, in some instances, 
a discrepancy in the final unit of the net expense. 





APPENDIX C., 


In October of last year one of the tutors of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, kindly forwarded the following particulars to assist in 
drawing up the paper for the statistical section of the British 
Association. 

Necessary Annual Expenses of a Pensioner at St. John’s College 
for a year, exclusive of tradesmen’s bills, private tuition, &c. 








£ od. ed, 
Dain Or, 270) Gay Se oe ts sieincse wneccatnaeletpactakesdbsonnese cuts ores 2.1 62 
Sizings, viz., bread, butter, cheese, and letters......... B16 £8 
Pervice, taxes, Wbraty, Coes! cic. .csbivnssacsnswsgectoenead steane 613 8 
Drea thers. 50-2 esesssane.cencoet eeteaasdtnentinnesscr eke LOn = Cow 
DCCL OAM OR 67 <iescs Foss taionccaiCeseradsabancasues oxipaseedeoweMenye IIo - 
MB AI AMOR ies ccc er dacescer sestec addons cwdsontenetasanssenteantonwastascos ea! ae 
MES MNO a Renes toes tase casast ueesv stented abecniwa oandcuas Codtaahashncenenes 13 - - 
Bent, trom 120; GO. 220%, BAY sc..ss.asetasseasoscavantonssncsonaeeses Looe a 
OIG Eaters A Rn aennd SR pn ae tee REA Uae SERRE Roe na ry ree 2 Re 
NUR COIN acer es cn cade sadetscicen sasminns Seraccoarnccseihinlatsoxsnkees E-1¢: <= 

80 16 10% 





The sizar’s charges are smaller in the items of dinner, viz., 113d. 
instead of 1s. 53d. per diem; tutors, 6/. instead of 181.; weekly 
charges, 1s, 3d. instead of 5s.. 
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Actual college accounts of nine pensioners during the year 
1861-62. 


A accounts of expensive men. 
3 ordinary men. 
C m economical men. 


All the accounts include such tradesmen’s bills as were put in. 
Pp. T. means that the student had private tuition throughout the 
year; 4.7. for a part of the year; and where no letters are 
attached, the student did not avail himself of private tuition. 


an pen 
Uc. gee MR or Pere ee 260 =~ TB. 7. 
(ce) RR SR or CR il | Re Aen LEO. 7° °G 
Cob tiene ence cetoanue tanec neste Pos 32.1 Se: 
B 3 ties, AiR Bee Ais ee cena RES Gog Is 7 2 ee 
ods setbyRy cas pbiosuee Solas MOPS Til - = 
CD ii Mi Sisctine vcs Bsns HO 4°01 BT 
C a sate cnvatense tog icaauataner meshes iia & Ze P. T. 
ctostbarisahaeneeaacree i aes 
(8): sata ec itp. Cra mei, 


Actual sizars’ expenses during the year 1861-62. .'., as before, 
means private tuition throughout the year. 


a ae 
COD «sess, Soibessteaencinebanssvsaneaeeeenuenees lay fo 5 Bee. 
ENG!) sacitncdece- han dancantlys sSuateo~dneenedBramceay cs TO4. 13 ~ Aas 
UO ihe aucas ste cae agua San tng a Bo =o 3 
Mt OUR Ra asccinalons ath cavdetee tinea aoe 49 Io 4 
EWI: Uae s PPR PB ESR CE DORE 46-8 Ot 
18 ucla ge (OPENER ho = 1 Paes ONE 30 ie 2 


The following account of a first year’s expenditure of an econo- 
mical Oxford student, reading only for an ordinary degree, and 
supposed to spend in London or elsewhere twenty-eight weeks of 
vacation, may be interesting. The small amount for books is 
explained by the fact of presents and borrowings. 





Bs. 

Entrance fee, including matriculation... 6 8 
ALOR «issu insdvauiss eteeon iene tare eae Coren 21 — 
PAE «cca Reiienai grt ean aan en ien iis Io — 
PUL Teeg i... t. sue alate canhuttoned apusoss i2u 2 
SRCHORNL, HOTU. caanehs shuwruns teat tae eo earaioe eas maen Se LOs1o 
Buttery (lor MBAs) ak. scnsrewacednancsantenetonne 23 20 
College SOx V AMES ...ssesccs tose sdavxecoanssecmuneeans 4 - 
SSG OUG ox csottiiyssPias obacsintal Roaleeen an can mioela ane Sih 
WY OSHA. oh. asopcavsctyasacsmegsteteugec eee seee eee came 4 - 
ULUSOREDEIONS. d..ccininys tactic neal oeae aie 4 - 
PROMI .....incijaeestsomecr earn ae eee a 
ETLOUIER Yr. ccs icaadcon inte Seer umuanttee ante aeaeeeeete Is = 
PB OO KG Go raccrvchnniadysvagaes utneavecan sae ee eeen amen 1 - 
Writing materials. ..cecsvesvadaadenassoure z= 
UPAR, WUE, WC. _..ssnsesccretuetonneeneearete To 
£33 15 

eng 





* It would appear these sums must be after deductions for scholarships, &e. 


Phas 3! 
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For the next two years this amount would be diminished by 
entrance fee and caution, but other payments to the university for 
examinations and degree must be included. A student, a B.A. of 
Oxford, spent 340/. in three years without private tuition. Thus it 
may be gathered that there is little or no difference of expense at the 
two universities for ordinary students. 


APpPpENpDIx D. 


Exhibitions in the Gift of the Chartered Companies of London, for Students 
at Cambridge. 


(From “ Lib. Cantab.,” part 1, pp. 533, &c.) 








Name of Company. J Pee ae Yearly Value. Tenure. 
ed Sa 
Clothworkers’ ............ 1 or more 25 — — total | 3 years 
6 20 — -—each — 
Carpenters’ ...........04. af 4 - > 3 years 
Cordwainers’ ........... 2 4 —- -—each 5 ae 
Ironmongers’ ........... 1 210 — till B.A. 
1 30 -— — about cod 
2 4° = =each 3 years 
ES oy eails San oe psn teaiin 2 Bom ee 55 — 
SADR. oc sciesesecscose ene: 2 Ip = = 5 —_ 
1 5-5 — 
IDEA DEES Jaen veaseveseresaeess 1 6113 4 6 years 
CREO OEES A hessssenostonncdel 8 25 — —each DOO I 
years 
Goldsmiths’ _............ 1 5 - - 7 years 
7 see Sage 12 bie from resi- 
Haberdashers’............ 1 Io = = during residence 
1 ees — 
Z ; - = 4 years 
3 6 13 4 each = 
4 iS 2 emai A | rae 
Mi CRCORS? i crciwates vesesiees 4. 20) =a 55 7 years, if resident 
4 SOF Fe oe is; 
2 DORE 7 35 es 
3 EAS eh 95 a 
Merchant Taylors’ .... 1 12 —- = cos 
Ciihlers: vi cccuteeecixen 2 20 — —each till M.A., ifresident 
BOW YOES! csecsssnsecssivesse, 3 1) Se — 
Leather-sellers’ ........ 2 AO -— = 45, 4 years 
2 7 a See 
1 36 wea 4 ” 
i Le ae ae 4 5 
Bishmongers’ ....:.400. 2 4 — —each — 
12 20 — = 4, — 
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APPENDIX H. 


Statement of the Number and Annual Value of the Open Scholarships in the 
Colleges of Cambridge University, in or about the Year 1863. 








Total Annual Number, and the Annual Value 
Names of Colleges. Value of j 
Scholarships. of Scholarships, &c., at each College. 
£ 
Sb. Peter’s siccorsoress 1,060 12 at 601.; 6 at 4ol.; 5 at 20. 


8 at 601.; 8 at 4ol.; 8 at 20/.; also 1 minor 


NRE resents mere scholarship at 60/., and 1 at 4ol. 
Pembroke <.des<1 840 8 at 6ol.; 6 at 4ol.; 6 at 2ol. 
. : 1,320 9 at 60l.; 9 at 40l.; 6 at 30/., and 12 at 20/.; 
Gonville & Caius | ; Be and 4: seuleaiatiioe in phase of 113. 
rie 3 at 6o/., and 13 varying from sol. to 131.5 
one and 3 studentships in law at the present 
peaty ell 2 we value of 50/. Ae annum. There are also 
Tae two exhibitions at 6ol. and sol. respectively 
ee 4 at 60l.; 6 at 30/.; 4 at 25/.; 2 at 20/.; 1 at 
a be? |  20/., with rooms rent free 
24 at 80l., appropriated to the scholars of 
ARGOS vax cpnsennccvaraess 3,840 ; Eton College ; and 24 open scholarships at 
8ol. 
Qeei 6 “accvckvcsenee. 550 4 at 50l.; 5 at 4ol.; 5 at 30. 
2 at sol.; 10 at 4o0/., with rooms rent free ; 
St. Catherine’s........ W715 } 9 at 257.; and 10 “ master’s sizarships”’ of 
the value of 50/. per annum 
5 at 5o0l.; 6 at 30/.; 4 at 20/.; 14 Rustal 
scholarships at 30/. to 4ol.; 1 about 4ol., 
a. 1,055 and 1 at ta The last 16 are for the ae 
| L of clergymen 
OU sts: cesssrsacseoace 1,4.70 12 at 7ol.; 6 at 5o0l.; 11 at 30. 
about 6,200 60 at sol.; 8 (minor) at sol.; 1 divinity 
is set apart from studentship at iool., tenable for three 
ee cle er years; a Hebrew scholarship at 32/.; and 
St. John’s: jc. u ean ane: gtol., which is given away annually to the 
g nol ps, . 
Boe ee ee “most deserving students ;’ 9 praper 
sent bo by er sizars at 35/.; the ordinary sizarship is 
pees ern L worth 25. a-year. 
Magdelene ....,..<...: 420 3 at 601.; 3 at 4ol.; 6 at 20l. 
ae 72 at 60l., with “ dinner in hall;” 6 mimor 
CECI Ys snssdaapewonds { a ho scholarships at sol.; 1 Sheepshank’s exhi- 


L bition at sol.; 16 sizars at 60l. each. 
ee at 60l.; 5 at 301., and 5 at 30l. (Dr. 
Thorpe’s) 
18 is to be the number of foundation scholar- 
720° ; ships* as a minimum; the value 4o/. per 
annum each 
“The annual value of a foundation scholar- 
ship will be 5o0/., with the addition, in 
some cases, of rooms rent free and allow- 
ance for commons ”’ 


Note.—The particulars given above have been abstracted from the very ser- 
viceable little book before mentioned entitled the ‘“ Student’s Guide to the 
* University of Cambridge,” q. v., pp. 292 ef seq. It will be seen, on reference 
to this manual, that there are many emoluments which the various colleges hold 
at their disposal for the benefit of deserving students, in addition to the ‘open ”’ 
scholarships noted in the statement. The aggregate value of the open scholarships 
is over 27,000/. a-year; but, as will be seen on reference to the second column 
of the table, the total value in some cases appears not to be known.—Ep. S. J. 
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Evhibitions and Scholarships attached to the Public and other Schools in England and 


Wales, and tenable by Students from these Schools in the University of Cambridge. 


(From “ Liber Cantabrigiensis,” parts 1 and 2.) 
EEE eT asa. 

















Number 
County. School. of Yearly Value. Tenure. At what College. 
Exhibitions. 
x. 8. a 
Bedfordshire ....| Bedford Free Grammar 8 80 - -—| A years Unrestricted 
 } Hiton-Colleges...scosucs.se.teees- 24: 80 - - oes ag } King’s 
al — 5 years Unrestricted 
till 24 yrs. 
. eee sha of age oa 
2 40 —- —| 4 years Unrestricted 
Drie eo Os, 3 
co Petia Get + ang ‘ 
Z 
i 51 10 of ae \ “ 
1 42 - —| A years King’s 
1 60 — = | 4-4, Unrestricted 
1 25 (about); 3 ,, " 
Cambridgeshire | Wisbeach Free Gram. .... 3 Oo = — Magdalene 
eheshire ...........- Chester Cathedral Gram. 2 5 - —| till B.A. Unrestricted 
1 so = = — 3 
Macclesfield Free Gram. 2 50 —- -| 8 years 
Cumberland ....| St. Bees 3 23 = — Pembroke 
Stockport Gram. wes 2 50 - -—| 8or4yrs. | Unrestricted 
Derbyshire ........ STO Wee em eRe aoe EP 2 SOL a= a= 3 years ” 
Chesterfield Gram. ........ 1 10 (about) = ee 
Derby Free Gram. ........ 1 — — St. John’s 
2 50 - = — Emmanuel 
Devonshire ........ Exeter ee er alee 6 40 - -—| 7 years Unrestricted 
2 25 - = — St. John’s 
{ 40 — —| 5 years Unrestricted 
Winer. sy) — Zaueseceees 3 60 -~ =| 3, Sidney Sussex 
1 gma = ce 29 
Kingsbridge Free Gram. E 50 —- —| A years Unrestricted 
Ashburton 5 iL 4 - -| 4 , os 
a 6 - - — & 
Crediton - sie 3 — — 
Tavistock Gram. ............ it Ae a = —_ % 
Dorsetshire........ Sherborne King’s Gram. 4 40 —- —| A years a 
Dorchester Free Gram..... 2 30 - ~|] 3 5 * 
H 7 10 = — St. John’s 
Durham .......05... Durhiauy GQramie.. ci, piseccess 2 10 —- —| 4 years Unrestricted 
a | 16 — —| till M.A. Emmanuel 
3 30 -— -—| 4 years St. John’s 
eae eoepmes 1 20. Sisal 8G) Unrestricted 
HC See Oe eae 
OES cc ciriccsasavsete Colchester Free Gram..... it a — = — St. John’s 
Dedham 2 35 - —| 5 years 5 
Gloucester- | | Wootton- under - "Edge ) rs 6 i Udinese 
+ rere Grain aia oT age: a ar 
Hampshire ........ Winchester College ........ 8(about)| 50 - -| 4 » 95 
GS Cae | a 4, ” 
Ringwood Gram. ............ t 6 ==] 42; be 
Bast estOKe:), cs cscscexuspesons 1 30 - = — ¥ 





* Scholars are eligible also from Newcastle-on-Tyne Grammar School. 
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Exhibitions and Scholarships attached to Public and other Schools—Contd. 

















Number 
County. School. of Yearly Value. Tenure. At what College. 
Exhibitions. 
a Se Oe 
Herefordshire... | Hereford Cathedral ........ 12 50 — —| 8 years St. John’s 
8 40 -—- —-| 4 ,, ” 
Luston Free Gram. ........ ul 2 16 = Be 53 Unrestricted 
Hertfordshire....| Aldenham ,,  —....... 8 4o -— -| 4 ,, 35 
a a eee Canterbury King’s. ........ 2 30 - - = Corpus Christi 
1 6 13.4 — 9 
1 TO) a em at 9 
4 6 - -—| T years Unrestricted 
2 GOT 2 5S 2 
Z Te ica Sama 7 ” ey) 
1 SM a As rer ” 
Rochester Cathedral 4 oer: 
Girne. ercsiscctoisienene ea ~ 
1 eet an) 9 
Tunbridge Free Gram..... 16 100 — —| A years ee 
1 s62 R= 4 ,, ” 
6 EO. ere ae ” 
2 50 = = — Jesus 
2 6 - - — St. John’s 
1 223 2 — Unrestricted 
Cranbrook Gram. ............ 1 20 —- — — 3 
Lewisham Free Gram.....). Exhibitijons suspen|ded, 1855 — 
SOVOMOAIEG, <ocsscnsevisneadencnnes 2 65 — —| A years Unrestricted 
Sutton Valence cia 1 | 
CAN soa cea ioe cetetest et ee ‘2; 2 
a 20 — —| 4 years St. John’s 
Blackheath Proprietary 1 fo ==) By Unrestricted 
Lancashire ........ Manchester Free Gram. 4 naar I 60 - -| 4 ,, ~" 
L| variable 
12 50 - -| 3 4, St. John’s 
8 gO. = ONS 4, 9 
Bolton Free Gram. ........ 2 60 - —-| 4 ,, Unrestricted 
Blackrod Gram. ...5.0. 1 65 = =] 4 S Pembroke 
1 Ai ee ” 
Bury Wree Gram. «...s,..-... 2 40 - - — St. John’s 
“Tnstitution....c-.t| 8 [4° ~ ~| Skyears | Unrostrioted 
1 Ol gtaes iss 35 9 ” 
Leicestershire ....| Ashby-de-la-Zouch Gram. 2 40 —- —| till BA. _ 
2 5O - = — Emmanuel 
Leicester Collegiate ........ 2 25 — -—| 8 years Unrestricted 
Loughborough Gram. .... 2 30 — —| till M.A. Jesus 
oe ree e =} 2 50 — —| til B.A. Emmanuel 
4 80 - —| A years Unrestricted 
From 
Lincolnshire ....) Grantham Free Gram..... 8 3° i sihcpell b- ghd y 
SO See 
1 AO ER gs St. John’s 
2* 45 - - — Sidney Sussex 





* Tn default of candidates from Grantham School, scholars from Oakham School are eligible. 
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Exhibitions and Scholarships attached to Public and other Schools—Contd. 




























Number 
County. School. of Yearly Value. Tenure. At what College. 
Exhibitions. | 
-. -ss a 
incolnshire— | Stamford Free Gram. .... 1 20 — —| till B.A. St. John’s 
contd. 1 2 — Unrestricted 
2 50 - = 4 years 6 
Louth 2 eo 1 6 8-6 — Jesus 
Boston Gram. ..ccsscccoe- 2 40 - - — Unrestricted 
Butterwick Free Gram. fi 20 - = 4: years e 
iddlesex ........ Westminster ..............00000. 12 4o — —| til BA. Trinity 
4A 8 - = — Unrestricted 
1 Cie an tice ae ” 
1 ee <7 99 
1 1610 — = ” 
i ON, gs) = _ 9 
1 60°71 “6 _— x 
London, St. Paul’s _........ 1 120 — —| A years 3 
lormore| 50 - —| 4 ,, i 
4, Ioo —- —| 4 ,, Trinity 
4 So, = f= As 9 
5 ce ee = 99 
2 Io —- — _ St. John’s 
1 30 — =| til B.A. Corpus Christi 
1 36 A ae 9 ”? 
London, Christ’s Hospital 3 80 - -—| A years Unrestricted 
2 SON ery ae ” 
4 Sos =a oP) 
4 ta ait 9 
2 IZ - - — Emmanuel 
1 5 - - —_ Unrestricted 
2 4 — —| till M.A. 5 
1 8 - = _ ie 
1 613 4 — fe 
number 
London, Charter House \ not ; 80 - -—| A years - 
limited 
2 BOte SS SOF ma ry) 
City of London... is: 5 50 = = — » 
1 30 -— —| 4 years ” 
2 20 (about) — oe 
ee Merchant Tay- = ko ee oe Domes 
1 80 - —| 7 years se 
London, Mercers’ Gram. 2 4. mom |) BG, Unrestricted 
BO EH 2 foetal 
Highgate Gram. ........... 4, 50 - -}| 4 4 bs 
NEALE OW iy c.sareianecaccersee 9 30 - = 4) <5, as 
2 I0 - —-| 4 ,, Gonville&Caius 
2 52 10° = 4 4, Es 
Edmonton Gram. ............ 1 (on a eee Unrestricted 
Kensington Proprietary 3 50 = =| 8 55 9 
DTOLR  sssisesenees Norwich Free Gram. 3 BO Seb B55 s : 
i 18 - - — Corpus Christi 
1f cs a sy, 2» 


* Scholars from Aylsham and Wymondham Schools are eligible. 
+ Scholars from Aylsham School are eligible. 
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Exhibitions and Scholarships attached to Public and other Schools—Contd. 








Number 
County. School. of Yearly Value. Tenure. At what College. 
Exhibitions. 
a Se oO 
Norfolk—contd. | King’s Lynn Gram. ........ 1 6 — -—| 4 years St. John’s 
2 2—- - — Unrestricted 
1 3 6 8 | 5 years Trinity 
2 4 _ — Emmanuel 
Holt Free Gram. .........3. a 20 - = wa Unrestricted 
Cad am Peterborough Cathedral ae 30 - = -- St. John’s 
Oundle Free Gram. ........ 3 50 — —| 38 years Unrestricted 
2 va a ae Tes ” 
2 Bia ee irs a 99 
Northumber- \ Neweastle - on - Tyne 9 ‘ 4 
in ae Gindan: vz tisk 3a ache Sa : 
Nottingham- Newark - upon - Trent 9 8 i 
shire............ Free Gram. ............ ee “s * 
Rutlandshire Oakham Free Gram. 12 40 - - — 5 
Ay 24. - = — Emmanuel 
4:f 32 - = — Sidney Sussex — 
4+ 26 - = — St. John’s 
At 20 - - — Clare 
Uppingham Free Gram. 12 40 - - — Unrestricted 
PS LOND sc cesvissasesnwcss Shrewsbury 5 i 17 10 -—| 4 years St. John’s 
2 320-27) 6 a *) 
4 5Og ge =e 9 
4 63 - - ~~ Magdalen 
2 30 - - — ss 
i 243 - - “- Unrestricted 
Newport Free Gram. .. 4. 20 — —| 4 years ss 
Ludlow ‘5 3 5O - - > 5 
Somersetshire ....| Bristol S Gs 60 a=. <a. - 
Bruton to ae 4, 30 - = — 6 
Crewkerne Gram. ............ 3 25 - = 4, years = 
Staffordshire ....} Walsall Free Gram. ........ 1 25 (about) — - 
PUTO ssoscyes.s40ths Bury St. Edmunds Gram. 4, 40 -— —| A years 29 
3 LC tats ” ” 
Tpswich: Gramicnsccie aus. 2 20 - = = % 
UIT OY she cinenisenadel Southwark Free Gram. 2 50 — —| 4 years 5 
J ay) 9 ” 
St. Olive’s ss 4, 80 - -]}] 335 5 
Stockwell P if not less than 
oekwell Proprietar 20 - = 
GRAM: sees : appdgeces og : nor above 2 48 2 
30 (ra 
PERBOK cidesverveeeenss Lewes Free Gram. ........ if 30 (about) — 5 
Shoreham, St. Nicholas | | number 
College) (is. Maacnk } not fixed [| 75 7 7 — ‘d 
Warwickshire...) Rugby ...c.cccccsessesseeere 26 60 ~ —| 4 years 5 
Birmingham Free Gram. 10 50 — 4 ,, 39 
Dagens tips 3 5 
Coventry Free Gram. .... 6 { abe mae Bare 9 











* Scholars from Oundle School are eligible. 

+ Scholars from Aylsham and Wymondham Schools are eligible. 

t Scholars from Uppingham School are entitled to compete for the sixteen exhibitions at Clar 
St. John’s, Sidney, and Emmanuel Colleges, as well as Scholars from Oakham School. 





| 
ip 1868.] 


County. 


| 


| 


jarwickshire— | Stratford - on- Avon 


icontd. 


jestmorland .... 


iltshire 


breestershire 
irkshire 


Peeesees 


EOBCY .......0000: 
rmarthenshire 
marvonshire 


nbighshire ... 


.....| Marlborough Free Gram. 


Unwersity Education at Cambridge. 


School. 


Hree Graiti...c.cccsovescesss 
Leamington College ........ 
Houtham Free Gram. .... 





Kirkby Lonsdale Free \ 


UPAR occ aa 


Kirkby Stephen Free 
RIAs 85524 odascigs ooo 


Marlborough College . 


Stourbridge Free Gram. 
Biverley e Se 


Bowes Free Gram. ........ 
Giggleswick Free Gram. 


Halepan-Gram.. ....200c..06 
Kingston- upon - Hull 
Dive Grranits.... season cus 


Pocklington Gram. ........ 
Richmond - 
Rishworth Ma eve ae 
Sedbergh Free Gram. ... 


Peeseees 


Shipton - in - Craven 
Gta iie 27 Seated 
Thornton, Free Gram..... 

Wakefield mr 


York, St. Peter’s Cathe- 
CY eset ete le es 
Beaumaris Free Gram... 


Carmarthen 5 
Bangor be a 
Ruthin Gram. ............ { 


Number 


0 
Exhibitions. 


—_ 
wNon KH NY S2NR 


Bete epee eles 


—- 


meer WwW NW WN HY HP HYPONNAABRY BDH H 


number 
not fixed 
1 


Yearly Value. 


£ 


40 
45 
70 
30 
20 


3 


40 
50 
5O 


J 


40 


20 (about) 


40 


S. 


d. 
30 (about) 





Tenure. 


3 years 


4 years 
till B.A. 
or M.A. 


3 years 


3 years 
till B.A. 


3 years 


* This exhibition is also tenable by a student at St. John’s College. 
+ These exhibitions are tenable also by scholars from Leeds and Haversham Schools. 
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Exhibitions and Scholarships attached to Public and other Schools—Contd. 


At what College. 





Unrestricted 
bb) 


99 
Magdalen 
Christ's 

99 
Unrestricted 


St. John’s 


39 
Unrestricted 


by) 


bb) 
St. John’s 
Unrestricted 


39 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 
Pembroke 
Unrestricted 
Christ’s 
Magdalen 


Unrestricted 


Clare 
Unrestricted 
Magdalen 
St. John’s 
Unrestricted 


St. J hae 
Christ’s 

St. John’s 
Christ’s 
Unrestricted 


> 
Clare 


Unrestricted 


Jesus 
Queen’s 
St. John’s 


Unrestricted 
St. John’s 
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Number 
County. School. of Yearly Value. Tenure. At what College. 
Exhibitions. 
Sn Os : 
Monmouthshire | Monmouth Free Gram. 2 30 — —| S8or4yrs. | Unrestricted 

Isle of Man_....| King William College .... 3 30 = =| 4 years » 
L. Boudain’s Exhibi-] | number 

J OPSOY sesssssessve Ltd eee ee } not fed f POG Th? ze 

Guernsey............ Elizabeth College ............ 1 BO et We ee is 29 

i! 15 —- -| 4 , ” 








Note.—The list of exhibitions, &c., was collected in 1854 from the most trustworthy sources 
and application was made to the Masters of Schools for correction and verification of the facts 
which was not in all cases granted, so that some exhibitions are imperfectly stated, and some 
perhaps, inaccurately. The alterations made by recent legislation at Cambridge have been dub 
noted in the proper places respecting exhibitions held at colleges. Other alterations since 185: 
have doubtless been made in exhibitions at those schools which have received new schemes for thet 
management from the Court of Chancery. 
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1.— The Indian Budget of 1862-63 and 1863-64. 


From the Economist of the 6th June, 1863. 

The passages of the original article which have been omitted from 
this reprint, in nowise qualify or change the import of the statistical 
facts which are retained. 


“The Budget of Sir C. Trevelyan has now been received in this country, and it 
enables us to lay before our readers, not indeed a complete or perfect account 
of Indian finance, but still a far more complete and satisfactory account than any 
which we have as yet been able to lay before our readers. From actual facts we 
are now justified in saying, what before we never were justified in saying, that the 
Indian deficit is extinguished. Many facts may be and still are uncertain as to 
Indian finance, but so much as this we can now say with perfect confidence. 

* * * % * 


“The last point of real certainty in Indian finance is the 30th April, 1862, and 
even this Sir C. Trevelyan now gives us for the first time. If we had written last 
week, we should have been obliged to say that the last day of real certainty was 
the 30th April, 1861. And it is on the data afforded by these ‘ actuals,’ as Indian 
financiers call them—these ascertained and verified figures ending the 30th April, 
1862—-that we base our assertion that the Indian deficit is now at an end. Our 
readers should remember how great that deficit was. In the year 1858-59, the 
year before Mr. Wilson’s mission to India, the figures were :— 


1858-59. 
£ 
Ex pemditere igs scticasccisaucess saslatias cad Nidesaevsndeeews 493642,359 
FREVERUG accel eee asec ie 36,060,788 
Excess of expenditure over income .,.. 13,581,571 





Now, in the last year of ascertained information, 1861-62, the figures are changed 
to the following :— 








Eo 
PU SPEROIUUB CS 5: li teaass costars rbaceuotoowsterwerseavedses baste 43,980,100 
PRO VOIIUC cases cacte canes vycqnsnenSaruscoctuexsiervecsnudvsavectenens 43,829,472 
Excess of expenditure only ...........0.... 150,628 


ETRE RTI OES LES 
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And there is no doubt that Indian finance has improved during the past year 
(though, from the conjectural element contained in the accounts, details are dubious), 
we may say with confidence that this great deficit of thirteen millions and a half has 
been at last annihilated. 

* Our readers will ask how this marvellous financial exploit has been achieved. 
It has been attained by an enormous reduction of expenditure, and a perhaps, under 
the circumstances, yet more remarkable augmentation of revenue. The military 
expenditure in India 


x 
EAS SS 5 9 Wes ss assay ctoosecrsedtovrsas dane ecedehs ies 21,080,948 
Tp OECD yes sets svere rosveceseonsoaaeucetim ies 13,681,900 
Beings Aeerease Ol ysiihey.ccnsccatheoenetoee 7,399,048 





“Other branches of expenditure, as the police and education, have indeed in- 
creased, and the actual reduction of the total expenditure is only 5,700,0oc0/. The 
remainder of the deficit of thirteen millions and a half has been filled by the 
augmentation of revenue, which it is not very easy to describe with precision. In 
English finance, we have an annual estimate of the productiveness of ‘ taxes im- 
posed’ and ‘taxes repealed,’ but Indian financiers have as yet nothing of the kind. 
It would be very interesting, and it ought to be very possible, to say exactly how 
much of this augmented revenue is due to the increased productiveness of old taxes, 
and how much to the yield of new taxes. The present accounts, however, do not 
enable us to distinguish between the two with any approach to accuracy. We can 
however perceive that the entire augmentation is to be unequally divided between 
four principal heads :— 

« First. The improvement of the land revenue. Since the commencement of the 
Russian war the productiveness of the industry of India has augmented wonderfully. 
Her exports to England were— 


£ 
Da 54 ng. ised aucac ce onrages Mea ooax Ba earl Seer eae 10,672,862 
Rite DG. east saat heaton: sca awe nou aeRete seen ee swine 15,244,869 


And the effect of the American civil war has been of the same kind, and has been 
equally great. The exports from India to England were— 


£ 
in DBCG kb. siete ee cs eae ee 15,106,596 
fp OME ING ccttcb acute er eteatar taMe acne rete, 21,958,947 


The enormous increase of productive power has told upon the wealth of India and 
upon the revenue of India. The prosperity of agriculture has augmented wonder- 
fully, and in consequence of that prosperity there has been a great augmentation, 
amounting to more than 2,000,000/. in the land revenue. 
% * * * * 4 

* Secondly. There has been a great augmentation in the salt revenue. This is 
the substitute in India for our tea and sugar duties. This is the duty which falls 
on the mass of the population, which in the bulk and in the main is paid by the 
poor ; or rather, as salt is one of the greatest necessaries of life, a tax on it is a far 
more stringent tax on the lower classes than our tea and sugar duties, which are 
only semi-necessaries, essential by habit, and for the purposes of an accustomed life, 
but not necessary to the simple needs of a physical existence. The duty on salt was 
raised in India in 1859, and again in 1861, and the yield of the tax has augmented 
in both cases, but the exact amount of augmentation the figures before us do not 
enable us to specify with accuracy. 
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«Thirdly. There has been a large increase in the stamp duties, a sort of impost 
which seems to excite less odium and brings more money in India than almost any 
other. 

‘Lastly. There has been the produce of between 1,500,000/. and 2,000,000/. 
of Mr. Wilson’s income tax. 

* * * % % * 

** We have now to speak of Sir C. Trevelyan’s Budget, properly so called. We 
have as yet been speaking only of the period ending 380th April, 1862, where 
actual results also end, and where conjecture more or less begins. There are two 
years subsequent to this in Sir C. Trevelyan’s Budget—the first of these is the 
year ending 30th April, 1863, the year just over. In this he tells us that, 
according to the ‘regular estimate,’ the estimate of which we have quoted the 
description— 





: £ 
The revenue was Or Might DE v.....sesseoversrevrearrens 45,105,700 
4 expenditure .,... Se reer ae ee ee 44,408,532 
SULPLOAS sesschexcones eet weniamwes , 697,168 





* But we own, we regard these figures with little interest. They have not the 
interest of assured truth; they are not verified history ; they are not fit data for 
retrospective opinion. On the other hand they are not, and are not intended to be, 
the basis of an immediate practical result. A Budget, properly so called—an 
estimate of the anticipated expense and the anticipated income of next year—is by 
definition uncertain, for it is an anticipation and prognostication; but it is in the 
highest degree practical, for, according to its figures, new taxes are imposed and old 
taxes are removed. A retrospect over a year really past, about which a Finance 
Minister cannot give ascertained figures, has neither the interest of pure truth, nor 
the interest of pressing importance. 

“The anticipation of Sir C. Trevelyan for the year 1863-64—\the year to come 
—is a true budget, and as such well deserves attention. He estimates— 





bh 
PROT OV CHU OR ora susevianaedacuttethncis op ANraneralgen sue hots 45,306,200 
UH CXPCUMILALE OL - ccycahsesrasaseneversouwssendvessanaspzonite 44,490,425 
8153775 





As last year’s accounts are still in an unreliable and unverified state, we cannot be 
very confident as to the precise anticipations of next year’s. But, as far as we can 
judge, and subject to this fundamental objection which attaches to the system of 
Indian account-keeping, we see no reason to doubt that some such sum as Sir 
Charles speaks of will really be at his disposal. He has dealt with it thus :— 








& 

By an abolition of the import duty on iron, a reduction of the duty on Ee 

beer to a nominal one, and of the duty on wine to a uniform duty, of peed 
By a reduction of the income tax from 4 per cent. to 3 per cent., which 

would on the whole year amount to 380,000/., but as it will com- 285,000 
MMCHCE Mar AM SUSG NERO tony cecacernecevennessoutotesstondtascsnedtnesduasnssouddssyouedeasoucaves 

Total surplus disposed Of .......ccseeeeeeee Pease seh peiteacwesoumeeiuaciance 335,000 

Leaving an anticipated surplus for the year ..issesceseenceess 480,775 

815,774 
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“In comparison with the vast deficit which has been cured, these small charges 
are so trivial that it seems scarcely needful to dwell upon them, and we are by no 
means insensible to the arguments derived from the circumstances of the present 
moment which Sir C. Trevelyan has urged.” 


* % % * & & 


GENERAL ABstract Statement of the Revenues and Cuaree of Invi, 
for the Years 1861-62, 1862-63, and 1863-64. 

















Actuals, Budget Regular Budget 
Revenues and Receipts. Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1861-62. 1862-63. 1862-63. 1863-64. 
£ s s £ 
Toanl: “tc5.5, Stee a Ree 19,684,670 | 19,242,700 | 19,430,000 | 19,708,900* 
Sayer and Fores. cosccsacavonshconsos 460,728 538,000 577,000 250,000T 
YO) 'S eS’ ag EE Coen oe Oo re 13,780,057 1,807,300 1,885,000 1,839,300 
WA SSOSSEU Taw es esc scadesiarceete: 2,054,696 | 1,583,100 1,789,800 1,306,200¢ 
AMSCOMIS: 2 csohocedenest Sie es 2,876,139 | 2,475,000 2,387,500 | 2,339,600f 
or PR at eer oe AR Ee 4,563,081 5,054,700 533372500 5,402,400 
Lu SU RI ea OS eh 6,359,269 | 6,300,000 7,850,000 8,000,000 
PUM Seapetcrese octacteacaet one nins | TiGo35et9 1,850,000 15532,900 1,523,600 
Wea. see hess Bee. 380,735 257,100 368,100 350,000 
POSE CTOE MAO 402,135 480,900 4.30,000 430,000 
Hlectric telegraph | «..cj..he.s... 73,452 70,700 82,400 85,0600 
Law, and justice and police. 511,513 493,000 518,400 680,200 
eh) ee eer ee eee eens are 1655723 200,000 278,600 350,000 
Paiblic works. inc. dake: 588,858 659,000 607,500 600,000 
Tributes and contributions.... 480,162 685,200 691,000 744,000 
Miscellaneous—civil ............ 468,500 450,000 400,000 450,000 
as military ........ 956,219 800,000 900,000 822,000 
WMECTOSE «coc touetecaipeminnes RBs caer 34,218 33,500 40,000 90,000 
eps nein ee 3,829,472 | 42,971,200 os,700 | 44,971,200 
TEGCIPUS, wi. satyen nes or ege! = a his 4521053700 vee 
DehiGid: «,.ccsciscrnascracso] . 150,628 | Surplus Surplus Surplus 
A 
Pia Cr LOMO saa ds ci uaves cskee greed to aaceamenanetma acne 19,384,500 
Ttems added fro SAY GR, win cccatiees scumsnamereeeracrwns 324,400 
WOtal - . <ccwmitnrsdnavedsoinvanceiebors 19,708,900 





+ Forest revenue only, excluding sayer, 324,400/. added to the land revenue. 
~ Previously to the reductions of taxation, these items stood as follows:—. 
assessed taxes, 1,591,2007.; customs, 2,389,600/. 
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GENERAL ApsTract StaTeEMENT—Conid. 
Budget Regular Budget 
Expenditure. ae Bens, Haeane. Hecate 
1861-62. 1862-63. 1862-63. 1863-64. 
x Es £ £ 
Allowances, refunds, and 
drawbacks cach ae ees 341,538 230,700 372°? eee) 
Land revenue (including s 
Se as 2,030,489 | 2,266,700 | 2,230,000 | 2,354,500 
PASSERSOU FAXES tas saisseue sew eccdv< 121,043 60,000 976,400 51,400 
SSC ONIIS pre nt cahedo ra score ecowenmene 2435549 253,800 260,800 | 244,300 
SOLE a Eat en nee er ae 646,931 725,600 556,500 293,100 
ESSE TT ae een Wes ere 1,449,465} 2,100,000 | 1,993,500 | 2,003,500 
Bee Be oor, Se thie as aston xiconek 68,268 83,000 97500 91,000 
i NT aa Sen eR OO Ore ae 106,688 170,700 200,000 147,500 
POSE OMICE 65.0 cca sintenswnaciorcn, 481,328 600,000 550,000 " 600,000 
Electric telegraph ................ 358,223 162,600 380,000 341,200 
Allowances and _assign- 
ments under treaties and 1,640,466 | 1,755,100 1,767,500 | 1,745,700 
CHEAPERIENTS 22525.c<sdstaee- 
Allowances to district and 
villape. officers .......6.0..500. 5992082 Age 5352000 Bs 
Miscellaneous ....:..02..0..s000000-03 20,742 35,300 54,500 50,800 
Contingencies, special and ae 8,000 28,000 8,400 
POMP OTALY | ceieissseideviewciss 
OMIT) Prades’ « as. coaataceicivis 13,681,900 | 12,200,000 | 12,466,000 | 12,646,900 
Mamie CHAPS ...dacje.aniareosnon. 686,193 472,000 500,000 307,000 
PRON ORES sons siaieach paisa 4,742,183 | 4,260,000 | 4,600,000 | 4,995,100 
Salaries and expense of 
mene dnwanents.,.... 1,106,749 | 1,203,000 {| 1,201,000 | 1,178,400 
TAA ANG JUSTICE cco: osccsenesnsons 17951,217 | 2,100,000 | 2,175,000 | 2,329,700 
OU CC ee ER eee 2, BO 3,52 2,051,100 2,100,000 2,280,000 
Education, science, and art...) 342,593 500,000 4.00,000 461,600 
sige pBne 8 wae OWNeE 210,670 187,300 2,00,000 225,200 
Oreign S€TViCeS  ........6. 
Superannuation and retired 
allowances, and gratui- ' 
ties for charitable and 7939797 oap ent DOBBS 710,000 
Other PUTPOSES..%. ...80se0040 
IMiscellanCOUS \...<..0i..00+.-008-a%0. 209,702 228,600 250,000 262,300 
Civil contingencies, special 2045782 118,100 ae 57,700 
and, TEMPOFALY. icc covssvrser 
TRLCHESE i. Bos scsnsaericeser hacccetors 3,134,897 | 3,367,100 | 3,410,000 | 3,333,000 
Expenditure in India ............ 37,245,756 | 36,329,400 | 37,228,900 | 37,525,300 
Net expenditure in England | 5,309,264 | 4,961,986 | 5,491,432 | 5,347,300 
Guaranteed interest on 
railway capital, less net 1,425,080 | 1,500,000 1,688,200 1,617,825 
LYRIC TECOINUS:, cass anseanees 
Total expenditure ..../43,980,100 | 42,791,386 | 44,408,532 | 44,490,425 
ROTTS. fo.cpsscreseasevens: Deficit 179,814 697,168 480,775 




















zy 2 
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II.— Registers of Sickness and Death among the Labouring Poor. 


THE Epidemiological Society has circulated the following statement, 
with the view of directing public attention to the want of a systematic 
registration of the disease and mortality prevailing among the working 
population of England. 


“At present there are no means of determining what are the most frequent 
maladies existing from time to time among the labouring classes in our towns, 
villages, and rural districts ; nor when, or where epidemics are most prevalent, or 
vary much in frequency and severity in different parts of the country; nor do we 
know, as we ought to know, the influences of age, sex, condition, and occupation on 
their development and fatality. Neither can we tell what are the most frequent 
chronic ailments or incurable infirmities among the poor at different periods of life, 
which occasion permanent disablement, and life-long chargeability upon the 
parochial rates, with but one exception, we believe, viz., insanity and idiocy.* That 
the amount of sickness from fever, for example, is annually very large, the number 
of registered deaths abundantly testifies. On the average of the last twenty years, 
this number exceeds 17,000—a mortality which probably represents upwards of 
170,000 persons attacked in the course of the twelve months. The victims, too, are 
generally among the early adults and the middle-aged, the parents often of young 
families ; hence so many of the children in workhouses are the offspring of persons 
who have either died from the disease, or who, if they recovered, were reduced to 
beggary in consequence. The orphans and widows of working men, prematurely 
cut off in this way, form a considerable proportion of the permanent recipients of 
parochial aid in every part of the kingdom. The sad prevalence of small-pox in 
many districts, from the neglect of vaccination, often serves to swell the number. 
How much the prevalence and fatality of fever and of small-pox may be reduced by 
due attention to well-known sanitary and hygienic regulations, it is unnecessary in 
the present day to illustrate. Then again, the great excess of mortality among the 
children—mainly owing to the circumstance of the other erruptive fevers, and of 
diseases of the bowels, lungs, &¢., being aggravated fourfold by domestic causes 
of insalubrity—attests the enormous amount of illness in infantile and early life 
among the poor. There are, moreover, various groups of disease which often cause 
much suffering and distress, but which very seldom prove fatal, and are, therefore, 
scarcely indicated in the Registrar-General’s returns, such as maladies of the skin 
and of the eyes—a not unfrequent cause of protracted disablement ; and as both 
these groups are largely dependent on unwholesomeness of the dwellings, poverty or 
unsuitableness of diet, neglect of personal cleanliness, &c., it is obvious that they 
might be easily prevented to a great extent. 

“* Whatever will diminish the amount of sickness among the working classes, 
must correspondingly diminish the amount of the parochial taxes, and vice versf. 
That the first of those desirable objects is within our reach admits of no doubt; 
the results of the Common Lodging-House Act, and the low rates of sickness and 
death in most public institutions now, as compared with what they used to be, are 
sufficient proof on this head. Nor are instances wanting in several parts of the 
country, where a not inconsiderable abatement of the parish charges has recently 
been affected, by the improved health of the districts. If it be true, as has been 
stated on respectable authority, that three-fourths of all the actual paupers in the 
kingdom have become paupers, directly or indirectly, by disease, the large extent 
of the field for the labour of enlightened beneficence is strikingly apparent. 


* «On the Ist of January, 1862, the number of insane and idiot paupers was 
34,271, Of this number, 18,318 were in country.or borough lunatic asylums ; 
1,193 in registered hospitals or licensed houses ; 8,603 in union or parish work- 
houses ; 983 in lodgings or boarded out ; and 5,172 resided with relatives. 
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“It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the benefits to the whole com- 
munity which would accrue if the attention of parochial boards and other local 
authorities, as well as of influential residents in a district, were regularly and 
systematically drawn to the current state of the general health, and to the pre- 
valence or otherwise of epidemic disease among their out-door poor, and also to the 
hygienic condition of the inmates of their workhouse. In no way could this be so 
easily or so effectually done as through the returns—were these duly tabulated and 
arranged—of the medical officers who attend upon the poor in sickness; for none 
know so well as these gentlemen the evils which sap the health of the labourer, and 
which so often issue in pauperism and mendicancy. All agree that much of the 
ilmess and mortality in humble life is due to cirenmstances not inevitable or 
inseparable from mere poverty, but which are superadded to it either from ignorance 
or wilful neglect, or from causes over which the poor themselves have no control, 
however capable the evils may be of easy correction or removal. 

“There are in England and Wales upwards of seven hundred workhouses, 
great and small, and six district schools, where pauper children are lodged and fed. 
The total number of inmates of recent years, has averaged about 140,000 persons, 
of whom 50,000 are under 16 years of age. In the infirmaries of workhouses, 
there are usually—besides the ordinary sick wards, the infirm wards for aged 
men and women, and the nurseries for infants and young children—fever wards, 
and infectious and foul wards ; a fact which alone indicates the prevalence of these 
maladies throughout the country among the poor. The general death-rate in our 
workhouses is not known; but that it is very high may be inferred from the fact 
that, in some years, one in every eleven deaths in London occurs in the metropo- 
litan workhouses. In 1861, the number was 5,755; while the total number in all 
the civil hospitals of the metropolis was only 3,723. ‘The death of so many per- 
sons in the large workhouses demands inquiry,’ remarked the Registrar-General. 

“The sanitary condition and arrangements of the workhouses in different parts 
of the country are reputed to be far from satisfactory ; the occasional severe out- 
breaks of epidemic disease, and the inveteracy of various chronic maladies among the 
inmates, can only be accounted for in this way. In a late quarterly return of the 
Registrar-General, the large mortality which occurred in a provincial workhouse 
was stated to be due ‘ to the crowded state of the house, and the defective drainage 
of the premises.’ 

“The want of trustworthy information at to the current amount of sickness and 
death among the out-door and in-door poor has been so much felt, that several 
efforts have recently been made to obtain the desiderated data in separate districts 
and localities. The metropolitan medical officers of health attach the utmost value 
to this subject in the prosecution of their inquiries, and have laboured hard to 
establish regular statistical returns of disease occurring in the metropolis. The 
Sanitary Association of Manchester and Salford has also applied itself with great 
zeal to the same object in respect of their population. At the International 
Statistical Congress, held in 1860, the importance of the accurate registration of 
diseases and of their results in hospitals throughout the kingdom was strongly 
urged in the Public Health Section, and steps were then taken to carry the 
suggestion into effect as regards these institutions. Such a measure is equally, 
if not still more, needed in respect of workhouse infirmaries. Among various 
other matters of great interest to the public health, on which useful information 
might be obtained from this source, the discovery of the amount of incarable 
blindness, deafness, and “deformity among the poor may be mentioned. Every 
consideration thus shows how inestimable would be the value of a general and 
connected system of disease-registration among the pauper population over the 
entire country. 

“The scheme proposed by the Society for this end is, that there should be a 
monthly return of the number of cases of illness treated by each parochial medical 
officer, and of the number of deaths among these cases,—arranged upon such a plan 
as that in the annexed schedule,* in which a few of the supposed details are 








* The schedule to the original paper, 
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entered, and the general results given, to indicate the mode of filling it up. But 
the exact form best suited for the purpose will doubtless need much consideration. 
The great object sought for is to turn to useful account the statistical records of 
disease now required to be made by the medical officer, but which hitherto have 
been valueless and unknown ; and thus to furnish a ready means for ascertaining, 
from month to month, the nature, the extent, and the gravity of the sickness 
among the poor, prevailing in different districts of the country, together with the 
approximate ages of the sick, and a brief notice of the local cirenmstances affecting 
the health of the people. That the parochial medical officers would very generally 
afford willing co-operation in the carrying out of the proposal, the Society anticipate 
with confidence; none of their professional brethren have shown themselves more 
active promoters of every reasonable measure for improving the condition of the 
poor, and for advancing the best aims of the healing art, than these gentlemen. 
What has been done by the medical officers of the metropolis and of Manchester and 
Saiford, would doubtless be done elsewhere. The labours of each and all, by 
becoming instrumental to‘an important scientific and social end, would rise in 
public usefulness and therefore in public esteem; for whatever exalts a profession 
in character, is sure to strengthen it, in the long run, in infiuence and weight. 

« By the monthly returns being regularly transmitted to the Poor Law Board, 
or to the Medical Department of the Privy Council, the current state of the public 
health over the country would be, to a great extent, ascertained at short intervals of 
time, and the springing up and threatened prevalence of zymotic diseases would be 
discovered early, and before the leaven had leavened the whole mass. What is 
now being done by the Board of Trade for meteorological inquiries might, with no 
less advantage to the whole community, be done by another Government depart- 
ment for hygienic research. An annual report, founded on these monthly 
returns, and embodying their chief facts and results, on the same plan as 
the annual reports of the health of the army and of the navy, could not fail to 
be of great scientific value. It would, moreover, be directly and immediately useful 
in various ways. The labours of local boards, for instance, would be aided and 
guided by the authentic information made accessible; and the results of these 
labours would become generally known. Thus the good example of one place 
would stimulate imitation in another; means and appliances, found useful here, 
would be copied elsewhere ; and, in this manner, local experience would be made 
profitable to the whole community. No other country in the world possesses such 
facilities for the attainment of the object in view as England, for no other country 
has such a well organized system of pauper relief; and, when it is considered that 
nearly six millions sterling are annually expended for this purpose, it is but right 
that the working of the system should subserve, as far as practicable, the promotion 
of science, and the advancement of the general good.” 


IlI.—Pensions for the Diplomatic Service. 


The following Paper as to the number of Diplomatic Servants likely to 
obtain Pensions eventually, and the total amount they would receive, was 
drawn up by Mr. Samuel Brown, for the use of the Select Committee on 
the Diplomatic Service, at the request of their chairman, R. Monckton 
Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

* Guardian Assurance Office, 11, Lombard-street, E.C., 
10th July, 1861. 

“Tn order to obtain any data for estimating the probable amount of pensions 
for the Diplomatic Service, if they were put on the same footing as under the Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, I have been obliged to classify all the existing 
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diplomatic servants in the list with which you have favoured me, and re-arrange 
them under their supposed ages. This has occupied a considerable time, but I 
think the facts are now ina useful form for reasoning upon. 

“TI have assumed the mean age of entry, according to your memorandum, to be 
23, although by ascertaining from the peerage some of the real ages, and comparing 
them, I find they are generally younger than the present ages, as assumed. It is 
probable that this arises, in several cases, from those who. now fill the higher 
positions not having from the first entered as attachés, but being selected for some 
higher rank at a younger age than the average of that rank. I am inclined to 
think that the present ages would appear more nearly correct, if 20 is assumed as 
the average age of entry as unpaid attaché. 

“‘ Having thus classified the present members of the service under age, I have 
divided them into classes at each age, according to their respective ranks, with the 
salary enjoyed by each, so as to obtain the average numbers and the average salaries, 
and then combined them in groups of quinquennial ages and ranks, as follows: in 
this summary I have left out military and naval attachés, and added the pay of 
two consuls acting as chargés d’affaires to make up their full allowances. I have 
also taken the salaries of foreign ministers, as corrected according to your sugges- 
tions for the different classes. 


Numbers and Toran Sarariss of Existing Dirtomatic Civin Servants, in 1861, in 
Quinquennial Periods of Age (assuming the Mean Age of Entry on the Service to 
be 23). 












































Unpaid Third Second First cagrueens) Bae, 
Ages 3 Z f Zs of ‘ or Chargé Total. 
Attaché} Attaché. Attaché. Attaché. Legation. aeidaieae. 
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Be 2 2 {rj 3007-| — J-| — | -| — 3 300 
25 to 29...) 41 | 3| 8004 411,250] 6) 1,750] — — —-|, — | 54] . 3,800 
WO 5 O4.nt2. I 2} 600 | 6| 1,650 14 | 4,150] 1 600 I 1,500 | 25 8,500 
39 5, 39...) — sie oe atl Z 8607 9 | 5,000 4 8,067 | 15 135927 
m0 5544... — a | es =| = I 250 (Lt | 75700 7 | 18,458 | 19 26,458 
Be 55°49 ,: — ae es =a ae =| 2 1 1900 a -+ 17,216 | ro 19,116 
50 ,, 54.. r253 el eS alll? We -| — if 500 3 4,271 4 4,771 
55 5, 59...) — -{ — -| — -j; — I 700 9 | 23,148 | 10 23,848 
60 ,, 64...) — -{| — -{| — -| — - — 4 | 12,200 | 4 12,200 
65 ,, 69...) — 22 it = \|| = = = I 400 Gs a I 400 
4AS 4°61; 700° [10 | 2,960 123 | 7,010 127 | 16,850 35 | 84,860 Fr45 | 113,320 


Aver. £624 | Aver. £2,425 | 


“Tn your note of the 3rd instant, you suggest that as no one is likely to claim 
his pension (except for ill health) lower than the rank of secretary of legation, all 
below may be left out of the calculations; but the number likely to attain a given 
age, or a given number of years’ service under the Superannuation Act, would bear 
some proportion to the total number who enter upon or remain in the service ; 
thus, if the total number in the service was doubled, it would be reasonable, under 
any system continued in force, to expect eventually double the number of pensions 
claimed. This will account for my endeavouring to ascertain the proportion at all 
ages and ranks, whilst I admit the justice of your remark, as it appears fully 
illustrated by the above table, and the average age of obtaining a pension. 

“In counting the present salaries, I have computed, as you suggested, the 
salaries of the ministers of the first class at one-half, of the second class at two- 
thirds, of the third and fourth class at three-fourths, and all the rest in full. The 
summary of the four classes is as follows :— 
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Number. “Sataries, ee 

= £ z 
Class. oh siiaces ayaet 4 32,000 of ditto 16,000 4,000 
BP Ve aon vatenents Lk BOi2OO 08 acy 33,466 2504? 
pL E Vases 13 BAyAOO Bem My 26,050 2,004. 
ae, h Me ey 7 12,128 = ry) 9,344 1,368 
35 £28,526 84,860 254.25 


including, in two cases, consuls’ salary in full, to make up the total allowances as 
chargés (affaires. 

“ Thad some difficulty in ascertaining the ages at which pensions usually begin 
under the present regulations. The total number of pensions is given as 24, and 
the total amount at 22,5002. per annum, or an average of 936/. 10s. each, two being 
in abeyance during profitable service. In ten cases, I have found from the peerage, 
the ages at the date of granting the pension to be on an average 55 years, and this 
I think we should not be far wrong in assuming as the mean age of obtaining a 
pension under the present system. If all were living together at the ages which 
pensioners may be expected to attain by the English life table, their average present 
age should be nearly 66 years, but the average of the ten I have alluded to is only 
63 years, which leads me to infer that the whole body of pensioners have not yet 
attained their greatest age, and consequent greatest mortality. In other words, 
that the pensions under the present system may, under ordinary circumstances, either 
be expected to increase, or that, as a body, the retired members of the Diplomatic 
Service do not show so great a longevity as annuitants in general. I am more 
disposed to the former opinion from observing the relative large proportion of 
foreign ministers existing between the ages 55 and 60. 

** In considering, however, the question what increase may be expected in the 
total amount of diplomatic pensions if the regulations of the ‘Superanuation Act, 
1859,’ be applied to the service, it is requisite to ascertain, first, what would be the 
average increase of pension to each under the Act, and secondly, how many would 
be entitled to claim pensions. 

“The Act provides, that to persons in established Government service, for whom 
provision shall not otherwise be made by Act of Parliament, or who may not be 
specially excepted by authority of Parliament, pensions may be granted 
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For 10 and under 11 years’ service, 38ths of salary. 
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and so on increasing by one-sixtieth every year up to 40 years’ service, which entitles 
to two-thirds of the salary, and no further increase. No superannuation to be granted 
under 60, except on medical certificate of the person being incapable, from infirmity 
of mind or body, to discharge the duties of his appointment. 

“This Act does not interfere with the superannuation allowances granted by the 
4th and 5th William IV, c. 24 (25th July, 1834), to civil servants who entered 
before 5th August, 1829, but inasmuch as the Act, last quoted, does not appear to 
affect the Diplomatic Service, the pensions for which are regulated by the 2nd and 
drd William IV, c.116 (16th August 1832), it need not be further considered. 

“ But the Superannuation Act gives power to the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
under special circumstances, by warrant, to declare it expedient to appoint persons 
older than the usual age of entering office, and to add in the warrant any number of 
years, not exceeding twenty, to the real term of service for superannuation allowances. 
This would probably apply with equal or greater force to the Diplomatic Service. 

* Without reference, then, to the retirement from infirmity, I assume, to be on 
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the safe side, that no pensions will be granted before 35 or 40 years’ service, or at 55 
or 60 years of age, to persons entering the service as early as 20. On reference to 
the table given at the beginning of this letter, it will be noticed that there are now 
in the service thirteen ambassadors or ministers, and two secretaries of legation at or 
above the former age, and four ministers and one secretary at or above the latter 
age, and none of any lower rank. The mean of all the salaries of ambassadors or 
ministers of various classes appears to be 2,425/., and that of secretaries of legation 
624/.; but as the proportion at and above 55 years of age existing is 13 of the 
former to 2 of the latter, the average salaries at the time of retirement may be 
taken as somewhat above 2,000/. (say 2,185/.). Assuming that they have completed 
their full term of service, the average pension, or two-thirds of the salary, would be 
between 1,400/. and 1,500/. a-year (1,4577.), instead of 9377. 10s., as we have 
noticed under the list of actually existing pensions. If the present number of 
pensions did not increase under the new regulations, the average increase under each 
of the twenty-four, would be nearly 520/., or the total increase of charge nearly 
12,5001. a-year. 

“Very nearly the same average increase of each pension would be obtained by 
comparing two-thirds of the salaries of ministers, corrected according to your 
suggestion, with the present rate of pensions allotted to the different classes. 





Average Pension now 
Salary. Allowed. 
# ey ES 

Classe Fy Saye escctertnuns 4,000 3% of ditto, 2,667 1,700 
bteltn. Somers oes 3,000 5% 2,000 1,300 
Pee DE bs SO SoA ons 2,000 ‘5 1,333 goo 
Ne NG: US ccd ec 333 > say 900 4700 
6,900 4,600 





The increase, it is perceived, would be about 50 per cent., which does not differ 
much from the increase I have suggested of 12,5007. per annum on the present 
pensions of 22,500/. per annum. 

* It is probable, however, that if an increased amount of pension was given at 
the age of 55 or 60, or after 35 or 40 years’ service, a greater number who now 
remain in active service would retire at those ages, and I have endeavoured to form 
some idea of the number who would attain those ages, out of the whole number 
employed in the diplomatic service. By a separate calculation for the numbers 
represented in my table as living between 20 and 25, between 25 and 30, &c., 
which differs very little from assuming the proportion living at each age to be 
nearly the same as in the English life table, I find that out of 130 persons living 
between 20 and 55, 2°84 (nearly 3) would enter upon age 55, and the total number 
living together at 55 and upwards, would be eventually rather more than 47 (47°37). 
At present the number in active service at 55 and upwards is fifteen, and receiving 
pensions above that age twenty-four, or about 60 per cent. of persons living above 55 
are now in the receipt of pensions. I should, therefore, reckon on an increase eventu- 
ally of at least four or five in the number of pensioners, or about 20 per cent. above 
the present existing number. 

“‘ Between 20 and 60 there appear to be 140, and 5 above 60 in active service. 
For 140 persons living between 20 and 60, I consider that 2°44 would attain 60, 
and that the proportion living at 60 and upwards would be eventually about thirty- 
three. As there are five in active service above 60, to twenty-four receiving 
pensions, the latter constitute about 80 per cent. of all above 60. This would give 
an increase of 23 pensions beyond the 24 now payable, even if all who attain age 
60, or 40 years’ service, should not, under the new regulations, retire at that age. 
Should the latter be the case I consider that whilst the diplomatic service is kept 
at about 140 in active service between the ages of 20 and 60, there would at least 
be thirty-three persons receiving pensions together ; and if these averaged 1,400/, 
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a-year each, the superannuation allowances would amount to 46,000/. a-year, 
instead of 22,000/., now payable. 

“Tf time had permitted, I should have preferred obtaining the ages of all the 
diplomatic servants, both on the active and retired list, and classified them more 
correctly ; and in giving the opinions I have offered, I must beg for some allowance 
to be made an account of the imperfect materials with which [ have had to work. 
I do not believe, however, that in broad averages the conclusions would differ much 
from those I have come to, nor that the retirements from infirmity of mind or 
body would affect to any great extent the total results,” 





1V.—The Mineraé Statistics of 1861. 


From the Manchester Guardian of 15th June, 1863:— 

« Agriculture, mining, and manufactures, we may call the great productive 
powers which divide between them the vast and various industries of this ‘ western 
edge of Europe’ wherein we dwell. To survey the realm of one of these great 
powers—the mineral kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland—is our present 
object. 

" « We accept as our guide through this region the ‘ mineral statistics’ of Mr. 
Robert Hunt, the keeper of mining records in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
The figures we are about to quote relate to the year 1861, being the latest period 
to which the Government tables are brought down. 

“The mineral produce of Great Britain and Ireland, so far as returns have 
been forwarded to the museum in Jermyn-street, appears, in respect of the yield of 
1861, tc be as shown in the following table, where the eight principal kinds are 
arranged according to the rank determined by the total value of each, viz :— 





Tons. Total Value. 
£ 

Coats (sold and used)... .scversseverssoenenss 83,635,214 20,908,803 
BGO ARE: sie, Miss Ca Meh ev OS 7,215 S18 4,302,372 
Dil Pews.Qk. cenit dat trtinndamRe 231,487 154.29 s215 
QM <ieaxiriedhyer teen cpenntdeamesetss dando 90,696 1,136,249 
DR: vecisesentcedehesdeavedogverqnaeeen vevestt > waiedegs 11,640 725,560 
Pyrites (aubph an O¥66 )\ecsgsspeesre sceneseauude ores 125,195 79,715 
BODE DER: soodicenshs sesubi encod poxamttersine naire 15,770 Zisk by 
PE COBTO cn crmaitiiaP wad aaican Me uc Peeecans Bimane Sees 1,450 10,875 
CORTON TTC RALG ccescascteccancasmeunemtrecdtobes 2,226,594 887,624 
Total quantity and value........ 93,553,504 2.7 509,525 





The produce coming under the head of ‘ other mimerals’ consists of three or four 
ores, &c., which, as native, are quite insignificant, in a commercial point of view, 
from the small quantities found in this country. These are silver ore, valued at 
1,4712.; nickel, 24/.; wolfram, 29/.; antimony, 45/.; manganese, 2,9257.; gossan 
and ochre, 3,016/.; the total of these falling below 8,ooo/. Then there are several 
sorts of serviceable clays, the more important descriptions, amounting to 690,605 
tons by weight, and to 231,801/. by value. The list closes with salt, of which 
763,335 tons (rock, 67,563; white salt, 695,772) were ‘sent down the river 
‘Weaver’ in 1860. In 1861, the total exports were 702,871 tons, valued at 
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370,1682. The full quantity of salt brought to the surface, or otherwise produced, 
in the United Kingdom, does not appear to be known. The Worcestershire 
district yielded an annual average of 160,000 tons in 1858, 1859, and 1860. 

“Coals stand at the top of the table, as three-fourths by value of our mineral 
produce annually consists of this article, so indispensable to our manufacturing and 
maritime supremacy. We therefore learn with something deeper than regret that 
‘ the rate of exhaustion which is going on over our coalifields still increases. From 
3,052 collieries, there was used and sold in 1861, 83,635,214 tons. Two million 
and a-half tons were wasted in the process of working, and burned at surface on the 
collieries of Durham and Northumberland alone. The total waste must, therefore, 
have been very large, although information thereof could not be correctly obtained.’ 
There is, also, a large waste in the actual consumption of coal in this country for 
domestic purposes, not alluded to by Mr. Hunt, that is not likely to diminish so 
long as coals are cheap. At present, we probably burn much more fuel in warming 
our chimneys than our rooms; but if coals were to be permanently double the 
price they are now, ingenuity would soon find out the way to utilise that which we 
now squander. 

«The year’s produce from the principal coalfields is shown by the following 
figures :— 

Tons in 1861. 
19,145,000 from Durham and Northumberland. 
12,196,000 ,, Lancashire. 
9:375,000 ,,. Yorkshire. 
7,254,000 ,, Stafford and Worcester. 
6,691,000 ,, South Wales. 
5,116,000 ,, Derby and Notts. 
11,081,000 ,, all Scotland. 


“« It appears that in the same year Ireland only yielded 123,070 tons of coal. 
In one very important respect coals differ from the other minerals named in the first 
table—immediately they are brought to the surface they are fit for use. Not so, 
however, with the metallic minerals, These, as we know, have to undergo the 
costly processes of the metallurgist before they can be rendered subservient to man’s 
wants. ‘The dirtand the dross must be separated from the pure metal. One-half 
of the iron ore raised is waste, and more than nine-tenths of the copper ore. The 
percentage yield of five metals from their respective ores was as hereunder stated, 
NAVA 


Metals produced. Tons of Metals. 

ELON, WIS acsetousees 3,712,390 or 51 per cent. of the ore 
Copper DO Bob Gy ey ‘ 
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«The gain in value of the separated metal over the unwrought mineral is 
exhibited by the following extract from the Government tables, to which we have 
added the rate per cent. of augmented price :— 





Addition 
Metallic Product. Value. in Money Value by 
Metallurgy. 
£ Pr, ent. 
MN sho esac ics 9,280,975 303 
LB) 15572430 10 
Reade... jwwebtetonmianss 1,445,255 27 
ct a ee ee 910,762 26 
Y 5). SR Se 79,101 154 
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“To mark this in another manner we will bring the values of the ore in 
immediate juxtaposition with those of the metal, thus:—Iron, 2,302,371l— 
9,280,975l.; copper, 1,427,2157.—1,572,480l.; lead, 1,136,2491.—1,445,2 550.5 
tin, 725,560l.—910,762/.; and zine, 31,1132.—79,101/. Here the figures respec- 
tively express the value of the ore and the metal. The aggregate value of all the 
metalliferous minerals separately designated by Mr. Hunt is 5,720,000/. These 
ores when reduced to the purely metallic state, are worth 13,694,000/7. This, then, 
informs us that the metallurgic processes imparted a value of 7,974,000/. to the 
various substances submitted to their agencies. 

“Though the precious metals are not found in any large quantities in the 

rocks or sands of Great Britain, or of Ireland, yet the tables show us that, in the 
year of which we have been speaking, very appreciable quantities of gold and of 
silver were extracted from our native mines. Merionethshire produced gold. The 
Vigea and Clogau Copper Mining Company raised during the year ‘ from the Clogau 
Mountain, St. David’s lode, 2,886 ounces 8 dwts. of gold, yielding 2,784 standard 
ounces, value 10,8162. 175.2 But the report does not state what was the cost of 
obtaining this gold, and unless we know that, with some degree of exactitude, we 
cannot judge of the commercial advantage of the discovery. But there would appear 
to be some sanguine people whose hopes have been stimulated by the success or the 
Clogau mine ; for, according to Mr. Hunt, several companies have been formed ‘ to 
work other lodes of a similar character in North Wales.’ 

** In 1861, the silver obtained from lead that had been raised from British mines 
amounted to 569,530 ounces, valued at 144,162/. This, unlike the gold, is a very 
steady, if not very large, part of our mining enterprise. We observe that the 
value of silver extracted in 1860 was 151,173/.; the quantity, 549,820 ounces. 

**The hundred and odd well-filled octavo pages from which the preceding 
statistics have been gathered are introduced by some comparative statements of our 
mineral treasures in 1860 and in 1861, We will set out from this portion of Mr. 
Hunt’s annual contribution to the mineral statistics of the kingdom a few of the 
principal results, following the order of arrangement employed by that gentleman. 
The following quantities represent, with the exception of zine and pyrites, the pure 
metal produced in each year from native ores—the zinc and sulphur ores are given 
in their mineral condition :— 














1860. 1861. Difference in Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 
Tia sean 6,695 7,450 755 increase. 
Copper (fine): srccsvace 15,968 Lb,ool 637 decrease. 
ead aca ieee 685525 65,643 2,118 increase. 
Zine (Oxves)! Giscecigeess Tb 662 15,770 218 nn 
Pyrites (sulphur ores) 135,669 125,135 10,534 decrease. 
ae WON essences 3,020, 75 3,712,390 114,362 - 
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** Besides the metals produced in this country from its own mines, a large 
smelting business is carried on here with several descriptions imported from our 
colonies and other places abroad. We imported of foreign and colonial tin 508 tons 
in 1860, and 959 tons in 1861; the value of metallic copper smelted from imported 
ores was 3,146,398/. in 1860, and 3,170,955. in the following year. In 1860 we 
received from abroad 28,784 tons of zinc, and in 1861, 24,851 tons. ‘The produce 
of our coalfields in point of money value still keeps ahead of the grand total value 
of every species of metal yielded by our mines after smelting. The value of the 
metals was 13,694,000/., and of the coals, 20,909,000/., the two amounts bringing 
the sum of the mineral harvest of 1861 up to 34,603,000/.” 

[In addition to the aggregate value of the mineral produce of the year, as stated 
above, the werth of the earthy minerals is to be considered. Mr. Hunt, in his 
Report of 1860, has estimated the value of these products, according to the returns 
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which he collected for the year 1858, at 7,954,0752. The principal articles are 
clay unmanufactured, 385,8462.; bricks, tiles, &c., estimated at the cost of produc- 
tion, 2,911,980.; building and other stones, 4,622,924/.; and the interesting 
fossil known as “ coprolites,’ which is used as a manure, 65,500/.—ED. S. J. | 


V.—Separate Parliamentary Indexes. 


SIncE the year 1800 the House of Commons have had prepared, from time to 
time, separate indexes to many of the reports laid before it. These indexes relate 
to two elasses of public documents, Reports from Select Committees of the House, 
appointed to inquire into special subjects, and Reports from Commissioners dis- 
charging, either temporarily or permanently, defined duties. The reports, as well 
as the indexes, are in several instances out of print, and can only be met with in 
official and other libraries, where the Parliamentary papers have been preserved 
from the commencement of the present century; but, in regard to most of 
those of a recent date they may be obtained throngh the usual channels. The 
majority of these reports contain valuable statistical records ; and as the existence 
of the separate indexes is not generally known, it may be serviceable to the readers 
of this Jowrnal to print here a list which, at the instance of the editor, has been 
cbtained from Messrs. Hansard for that purpose. Some idea of the extent and 
utility of the indexes may be formed by observing the titles and the number of 
volumns of each set of reports as given in the list. 


INDEXES TO REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Vols. Vols. 
Indexed. Indexed. 
1. Agriculture and Corn Trade 20. Debtor and Creditor (1816-34) 2 
UDB reste Saschad svsedeeoneeie 6 | 21. Kceclesiastical Subjects 

2. Brewing, Malting, and Distil- CUSMO SO) Fe asssrcosdacauisicossoncocs a 

lation (1804-33)... .eeesesnees 4 | 22, Education (1814-34)... 5 

3. Bread Assize (1804-24)..........., LE 4.238.. Wimance: (1807-2996 5... csc..ccnass 6 

4. Trade and Manufactures 24, Municipal Reform (1819-33),,.. 2 

(EOL) ei sincedsQenantsseas ass , 1d 25. East India Affairs (1805-32)... 16 

5. Foreign Trade (1820-24) ........ 3 Continuation (1835-59)............ 25 
6. Fisheries (1803-33) ....ccccceeee 1 | 26. Law and Law Courts 

Za anh, CESOE-ES):. iorco avornnparseacetwe 1 (GoD LESS 2) re een ite ea ae 6 
8. Banking, Coinage, Currency, 27. Crime, Police, Punishment, and 

and Exchange (1804-32) .... 4 Seditious Practices (1812-34) 6 

9, Civil List (1801-33) ................ 1 | 28. Annuities, Usury, &c. (1812-29) 1 

10. Post Office and Postage 29. Steam Power (1817-34)............ 2 
335 2 05) ae eee 14 | 30. Commerce and Shipping, and 

11. Colonies and Slavery (1804-34) 5 Shipwrecks (1810-34) ......., 3 

12. Emigration (1826-27) ........... 2 | 31. Arts and Literature (1805-34) 1 
1S. “Poor (US1S:33 eviosscisvdcanceaceesnss 3 | 32. Woods, Forests, and Land Re- 

14. Poor in Ireland (1819-30)........ 2 venes (1829-34). -......cscsosens 1 

15. Children in Factories (1816-32) 2 | 33. Public Offices (1810-34) 10... : 
16. Weights and Measures 34, Highways, Wheels, and Car- 

CUIBTACS A) x. fives aeecressuwtaassiese 1 riages (1806-33).,........cccoerss 3 
17. Medicineand Surgery (1807-34) 4 | 35. Prison and Prison Discipline 

18. State of Ireland (1824-32) .... 0 4 CESS O rao ksuacen hee 3 

19. Parliament.—Privilege of Pub- 36. Public Buildings (1807-33) .... 2 
lication (1801-41) .......s0000+ 12 | 37. Local Improvements and Tax- 


Continuation (1835-58)... ........ 13 BELOT (LSOO=B4) 5, ssstene ceoest; ag 
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INDEXES TO REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES—Oontd. 


Vols. Vols. 
Indexed. © Indexed. 
38. Roads, Bridges, and Harbours Al. Dignity of the Peerage (1826) 4 
LSS BO) css. teat aecdcnser et 4 | 42. Army and Navy (1805-33) .... 2 
39. Local Taxation, Ireland 43. Public Works, Ireland 
Cho LSS | eee ween ne nS i CSOD oA eho, ac snes ssysirsucoansas 3 
40. Population (1830-33)..........c0008 2 | 44. Miscellaneous (1808-34) ........ 4: 


INDEXES TO REPORTS FROM COMMISSIONERS. 


Vols. Vols. 
Indexed. Indexed. 
1. Education, Ireland (1814-44) 5] 15. Army  wiseseessescessseseeneoes whats te 7 
2. Law and Courts of Justice 16. Naval Inquiry .. Sepeats > 
(1810-45). 65.0... ertsebe meets 25 | 17. Civil Affairs of the ‘Navy . ape 2 
3. Roads and Bridges (1800-46)... 7 | 18. Agriculture oo. 1 
4, Accounts, Public (1800-33) ..... 8 | 19. Handloom Weavers .........0: 4 
5. Emigration (1828-47)... B. |) 20s Bacher genusessgracggemeen taht. 4 
6. West Indies and Mauritius 21. Customs, Excise, Stamps, &c. A 
(ABB2-AT) sess xrpgriorensindon ww» 8 | 22. Bees, Publie Offices a c.usu. 8 
7. Railways (1837-46) ccs 7 | 23. Cathedral and Collegiate 
8. Public Works, Ireland Chunehes ras. ccdaeerattnes 2 
(LELO-AG) tas goss. eeetiiaitha vasa 11 | 24, Poor Laws, England (1835-48) 8 
9. Colonies (1812-40) .cccecssssses 12 , » (1849-57) 3 
10, Shannon Navigation (1832-47) 5 | 25. 3 dveland tase. hosters 4, 
11. East India (1806- AT) aes at Vee a Scotland... ote. A 
12, Exchequer Bills(1811-42)....... We ih 2 Let MUNGO «cp covecSarcisneTn sant tmonwand 8 
I3.. Revenue Inquiry <A .0 es. TS, YRS. Weal MMS wie... casdarsdanracavaawes 8 
P4y MERCISO TNGQUITY . Pocseacsicacsesceceee 5 


** Other Subjects are in progress of Arrangement. 


Note.—Several of these indexes, and the reports to which they relate, will be 
found in the library of the Statistical Society. 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1863; anD- 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 18638. 


In the last quarterly report it was stated that in the period to which it referred 
the birth-rate had been unusually well maintained. That rate was still higher 
last quarter; and in all the quarters of all the ten years, 1853-62, only two 
instances occurred in which it was as high or higher. This fact may be remarked 
in connexion with the generally healthy state of the population during last year. 
The marriages in the first quarter of the year were more numerous than in the 
two previous corresponding quarters, a result which the metropolis appears to have 
mainly helped to produce. But in taking a general survey of the returns, that 
which chiefly claims notice is the fact that the mortality, which was high in the 
first quarter of the year, continued high in the quarter that ended on June 30th, 
MaARRIAGES.—The marriage-rate in the first quarter of the year was 1°404 per 
cent., or, as it may be stated, if the same rate were in operation for a year, 1,404 
persons would be married in that time out of every hundred thousand of the popu- 
lation. The average rate per cent. in the same quarter in ten years is 1°394., 
Following the Christmas quarter, in which the greatest number of marriages are 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Birrus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1857-63, and in the QuartTERs of those Years. 


Caiendar Yrars, 1857-63 :—Numbers. 





Mears ..0s dee. 63 62 61. 760 59 58 "BT 
Marriages No. — 163,991 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 
Births........ aA — 711,691 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 
Desths sn: i —— 436,514 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 





Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 


(I.) Marriages :—Numebers. 





Qrs. ended 63. - 762. 461 60. 59. ) Ai: a ne 3 2 

last day of = |-————— |_| —_—_ |__| _|_————__c~ 
March ........ No.| 35,454 | 33,976 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 
A ee a — 40,771 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 


Septmbr..... 5, — | 40,585 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 38,599. 38,669 
Decmbr. .... 5) — 48,659 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 


SSS a A IEEE 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 
(I1.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 

EOL ECS gi ere eRe DS (CAs bee re) eS ee See 
March....... No.| 186,653 | 182,005 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,430 
Gane. ot y» | 189,611 | 185,638 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 
Septmbr..... 55 — | 172,237 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 


Decmbr. 1. 55 —_ 171,811 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 


(III.) Deatas:—Numébers. 


Qrs. ended 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. BT. 

last day of —§ |—————_| >) A |__| 
March ........ No.| 128,524 | 122,192 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 
June ac », | 118,375 | 107,555 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 
Septmbr..... 5, = 92,225 | 101,232 | 86,312 | 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528 
Decmbr. .... ,, | — | 114,542 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 | 110,576 





celebrated, the period to which the present returns relate, is that in which they are 
always found to be fewest. 

The number of marriages reported is 35,454 against 33,274 and 33,976 in two 
previous March quarters. In London marriages were 5,305 and 5,752 in 1861-62 ; 
in the present year they rose to 6,226. There was also an increase on both the 
previous corresponding quarters in the South-eastern Counties, the South- western, 
and the West Midland Counties, in Yorkshire, and the Northern Counties. Lan- 
cashire exhibits a revival in its marriages as compared with those in the first 
quarter of 1862 ; for in three periods taken in the order of time they were in that 
county 5,431, 4,887, and (this year) 5,245. The increase is very considerable in 
Liverpool and West Derby, which have been comparatively unharmed by the 
prevailing distress. 

The following districts of the cotton manufacture exhibit an increase in the 
marriages over those of one or both previous quarters :— 








March Quarter. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
PEGOCGE: - Wola ni cvasansmenmneerras Lis 135 145 
OPMISKIIE: | citicntaaeoane 69 59 76 
COTIEOR ori.ceiscovesskcsatievas 13} 93 129 
TAOULTOREE.  “cc/acazant ncareunamenctnrt 143 125 155 
NEANCHESEER scscsissaocsiesegnaodones 951 830 1,006 
CTMEROO Cx. Socet acserraree 36 28 42 
ACIDE © 5 cdciccceivcna sean end 259 216 237 





The following are the examples of decrease :— 


A RAS RAR EN LENIN LEIS RD TL I CNR AS LE TIE ELT SRT GR AR STE PT TA IW SE AGS NE: 











March Quarter. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
Warrington cing cctasoon 84 99 73 
BOMOU: ..-cicus banter acnseaars mee 305 314 230 
BURY © aeteairsnesseednaaeettinodsatn 210 173 153 


Barton-upon-Irwell ........ 81 81 59 
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Enetanp:—Annual Rates per Cent.of Persons Marriep, Brrrus, and Deatus, 
. during the Years 1857-638, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1857-63 :—General Percentage Results. 




















































































































. 5) Mean 2 2 5) 2 ? ? 
YEARS 0.0... CE i eso Be 0 A ai | Pe ee ne a eT ee ae 

Estmtd.Popln. 

of England 

in thousands ?| 20,554] — | 20,337 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 | 19,257 

in middle of 

each Year.... 
Persons Mar- ; } : os ts ; ; 

Sed Pert} | t670 | 11612 | 1-628 | 1-710 | 1-704 | 1-604 | 1-652 
Bits ic ys Se 3°427 | 3°500 | 3°461 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 | 3°443 
Deaths:...  ,; — oer | 2146 | 26S | 2124 | (22239) | 52930901. 2-180 

Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 
(I.) Persons Marrizep :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | °638. | .p5%n0 | -ea. | vor. | veo. | 750. | sa. | os7, 

last day of » z a = 
March....Per ct.| 1°404 | 1°394 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1-422 | 1:464 | 1-252 | 1-410 
JUe;...... » — 1°693 | T°6EO | 1°678. 1 1°766 4. F-71677 1°6464) 1-722 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°607 } 1°582 | 1:570 | 1°614 | F602) 1°570 4.1°592 
Decmbr. ,, —- 1°975 | 1°890 | 1°906~| 2°012 | 2°026 | 1°934 | 1°880 

(1J.) Brrtus :—Percentages. 

Bes erie ol 268 yong \ Ben | OUD | 70D) "86 |, SBn) | “BR 

last day of 2 Bs ms ee ae 
March....Per ct.| 3°698 | 3°594 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 | 3°604 
June - 3°705 | 3°587 | 3°666 | 3°690 | 3°512 | 3°588 | 3°488 | 3°555 
Septmbr. ,, —_ 3°292 | 3°356 | 3°388 | 3°267 | 8°389 | .3°204 | 3°316 
Decmbre - ,, — 2°23,6 | 3°338 | 3°272 | 3°230 | 3°414 | 8°205 | °3°304 

(III.) Deatrus :—Percentages. 
Oren te | ee 60. 59. 58. 57. 
; 53-62. 

last day of eRe Es vn Pls Ee alias Bi Alea 
March....Per ct.| 2°546 | 2°498 | 2°447 | 2°453 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 | 2°298 
June........ a 2°313") 2°ror | 2124) Vl47 |) 27237, |, 2°155 sb 20210 12-087 
Septmbr. ,, — E°o82 | 1°797 |.1°994 |} 1-718 | 2°097 | 1997 1 2°0G8 
Decmbr. ,, — 2°178 | 2°226 | 2°064 | 2°043 | 2°195 | 2°406 | 2°269 
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In some of the above instances, as in many others throughout the country, 
fluctuations of the marriages in particular districts are probably caused by move- 
ments of the population. 

Brrrus.—The annual birth-rate in the June quarter was 3°705 per cent., 
against the average 3°587. It never happens that as many as thirty-six children 
are born to a thousand of the population in a year, and in the twenty-four years 
1838-61 there occurred only one year (1859) in which there were thirty-five ; and 
it is also a rare occurrence that children are born in a quarter at the rate of 37 to 
1,000 of the population per annum. 

The number of births in the quarter was 189,611, that in the same period of 
1862 having been 185,638. Nearly 26,000 children were born in London in 
thirteen weeks. More than 25,000 were born in Lancashire. There was an 
increase in the births over those of the corresponding quarter of 1862 in all the 
eleven divisions, except the North-western, which comprises Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, where a decrease would arise from a reduction of the marriages in last year, 
and probably from a cause of greater moment, the emigration of heads of families 
from those counties in quest of employment. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATION.—-The births exceeded the deaths by 71,236. 
Therefore each day in the three months gave on an average a natural increase of 
783 to the population. Immigration and emigration modify the result. 

It was stated in last Report that the emigration of the March quarter, consist- 
ing of 37,806 persons of the English, Scotch, Irish, and other nations, was greater 
than it had been in the same season since 1854. The Return* of the Commissioners 
for last quarter shows that emigration had attained a magnitude that can hardly 
fail to surprise when the circumstances of the Western world, by which it appears 
to have been chiefly evoked, are taken into consideration. The number of emigrants 
rose to 83,290, which is more than in any June quarter since that of 1857. In 
the same period of 1861 it was about 38,000; in that of last year 47,000. The 
Australian colonies supply an increasing attraction ; British North America also 
draws a growing number ; but of the 83,290 emigrants, 56,436 (of whom at least 
40,000 were Irish) chose the United States as their destination. 

The English people contributed about a fourth part of the emigration to all 
parts. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PaupERIsM.—The lowest, and highest prices of 
beef at Leadenhall and Newgate were 43d. and 64d. per lb. sold by the carcase. 
In the same period of last’ year they were 4d. and 6d. During the last twelve 
months the average price of the best quality has not varied. The price of mutton 
fell. In the June quarter of 1862 the worst and best qualities were 5d. and 7d. 
per lb. ; and they were near those prices in the succeeding nine months, till last 
quarter, when they were 43d. and 63d. The average price of wheat fell to 46s. 2d. 
per quarter ; that of the best potatoes to 120s. per ton against 190s. in the same 
quarter of last year. Beef furnishes the only exception to the comparative cheap- 
ness of the principal articles of food. 

Mr, Glaisher writes that the period of five months that began with December 
and ended on 30th April, was as warm as any corresponding period in meteorological 
annals. The first half of the last quarter, viz., from the beginning of April to 
the middle of May, with the exception of a few days, had a mean temperature 
which was on an average two degrees in excess daily. After the 17th May, for a 
period of nine days, it was no less than 6° under the average. Again the tempera- 
ture rose, and was 3°25° in excess till 5th June, from which date tll the end of 
the quarter the air was cold. 


* Return with which the Registrar General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 8,773, while 
the birthplace of 4,884 emigrants was not distinguished ; in the above statement 


@ proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of English 
origin, 
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The mean temperature of the air in April was 49°; that of May 52°; and that 
of June 58°. The mean temperature of April was higher than that of the same 
mouth in any year since 1844. Days and nights in April were warm; nights in 
May and days in June were cold. 

Rain fell to the amount of 5°6 ins., of which 3°9 ins. fell in June. In the pre- 
ceding two months of the quarter the rain-fall was scanty. 

This account of the weather is derived from the observations at Greenwich. 

The pauperism of the June quarter declined, as is usual, on that of the March 
quarter; but as regards the recipients of out-door relief it was much greater than 
in the June quarter of 1862. The average numbers of poor persons relieved on 
the last day of each week, in three corresponding quarters, were as follows :— | 


June quarter, 1861 ........ In-door, 117,802 ........ Out-door, 713,785 
i < eee BE Gr 2 te 781,858 
. Cae Ee ee s 879,241 


DEATHS ; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLIC Heattu.—After a period of two 
years in which the public health was better than usual, the mortality rose in the 
Jast three months of 1862, was high in the first three months (the winter quarter) 
of the current year, and continued above the average in the quarter for which the 
returns are now made. In this last period the death-rate was 2°313 per cent. per 
annum, whilst the average was 2°191. With the present exception, a spring 
quarter has not occurred since the year 1853 in which the rate of mortality was as 
high as 2°3. 

Both town and country testify to an increase of deaths in their respective 
populations; for the rate in the chief towns was 2°478 (against an average of 
2°336), and that which prevailed in small towns and country parts was 2°102 
(against 2°031). Summer-like weather in the early year, and cold days or nights 
striking a sudden chill into the heart of it, produce effects from which neither city 
nor hamlet is exempt. 

That vast town population that resides within “ the bills of mortality ” suffered 
in common with the provincial populations, and in its due proportion; for though 
those complaints that are more directly traceable to meteorological causes, namely 
bronchitis and pneumonia, were little if in any degree more fatal in the metropolis 
than usual, both small-pox and scarlatina were very prevalent, and caused 
numerous deaths. Small-pox carried off 788 persons in London, or nearly 9 daily; 
scarlatina and diphtheria 1230. Though the former disease destroyed fewer lives 
than the latter, it was more powerful in inspiring the public mind with a salutary 
dread. It should not be overlooked that prophylatic measures are available against 
scarlatina as well as small-pox, and both maladies are subject to modification. 

Small-pox was not confined to London ; its presence, which assumed in some 
instances a character of virulence, is announced by Registrars in many and distant 
parts of the country. The following are the chief districts, parishes, or townships 
were the attack was of sufficient importance to procure a notice in the reports of 
the local officers :—In Surrrey: Croydon and Godstone. In Kent: Maidstone and 
Rochester. In Berkshire: Reading and Kintbury. In Bedfordshire: Wing 
(Leighton Buzzard). In Essex: West Ham, Orsett, Rochford, Manningtree, 
Colchester, and Sible Hedingham. Jn Suffolk: Cavendish. In Cornwall: Bodmin, 
Truro, Redruth, and Penzance. In Warwickshire: Kilsby. In Lincolnshire : 
Grantham, Market Rasen, and Misterton. In Derbyshire: Derby and Glossop. 
In Cheshire: Stockport. In Lancashire: West Derby, Wigan, Didsbury, Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, Manchester (where it was very prevalent), Ashton, and Oldham. 
In Yorkshire: Barnoldswick, Ripon, Harrogate, Wetherby, Yeadon, Elland 
(Halifax), Shipley (Bradford), Bramley, Leeds, Dewsbury, Barnsley, Ncclesall 
Bierlow, Sheffield, Bramham (Tadcaster), York, Sculcoates, Hull, Whitby, and 
Northallerton. In the Northern Counties: Stockton, Yarm, Bishop, Auckland, 
and Chester-le-Street. Fear of the disease, minatory notices issued by Guardians, 
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or the infection of example, have given a useful stimulus to vaccination in many 
places where it had been opposed by prejudice or had sunk into neglect. 

Not only small-pox but also measles and scarlatina attacked the industrial popu- 
lations both in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Of 287 deaths in the St. Helen’s sub- 
district of Prescot 68 were from measles ; and out of 376 in Wigan 72 were from 
the same disease. In West Leigh a fourth part of the total number of deaths was 
from measles, which was also very fatal in Bolton. In the sub-district of Oldham- 
below-Town out of 312 deaths 15 were from small-pox, and 57 from scarlatina. 
In the North sub-district of Sheffield 23 cases of small-pox and 20 of scarlatina 
were fatal; and in Brightside (Sheffield) 27 cases of small-pox, 25 of scarlatina, 
and 20 of measles were attended with the same result. 

The mortality of London in the quarter was 2°403 per cent., that of the North- 
western Division 2'569, that of Yorkshire 2°589. Cheshire and Lancashire con- 
stitute the North-western Division ; and the death-rate in the latter county apart 
from the former, was 2°592. Liverpool, Manchester, and other large towns have 
long invested this county with an unfavourable distinction, which it is hoped the 
important measure now passed by Parliament for enabling the distressed unions to 
borrow money for works of public utility will be successfully employed to remove. 
In the present day the rate of mortality in Lancashire furnishes a striking contrast 
to that of the South-eastern Counties, which was 1968 last quarter. To reduce, if 
not to annihilate the difference, is not an impracticable task. 

The deaths in London rose from 15,230 and 15,695 in the June quarter of 
1861-62 to 17,417 last quarter. Those in the North-western Counties rose from 
17,576 and 18,017 to 19,467; those in Yorkshire from 11,600 and 11,916 to 
13,339. The increase in Lancashire and Cheshire in last quarter on the mean 
mortality of the two previous seasons was 9 per cent., and less than in London and 
Yorkshire, where it was 13 per cent. Taking particular districts of the cotton 
manufacture, there was an increase in Oldham; in Manchester and Warrington of 
20 per cent. ; in Chorlton and Wigan of 25 and 34 per cent. Measles and other 
epidemics, as has been shown above, were spreading through those parts. On the 
other hand there was a decrease in Ashton, Preston, and Chorley, amounting in the 
last two districts to 20 per cent. or more. It is probable that fewer deaths have 
been registered in mnany districts in consequence of the emigration or removal of 
the inhabitants, for doubtless many villages besides Belmont, which the Registrar 
writes is ‘ almost uninhabited, owing to the badness of trade,” complain of empty 
houses ; but in reviewing the whole facts of the present Return, they will be found 
to support the conclusion which former Reports tended to establish, that sickness 
has not been aggravated nor the mortality increased by the distress which has 
prevailed, and which happily to a certain extent has now been subdued. It must 
be regarded as a providential interposition in favour of the under-fed and _half-clad 
workmen and their families, that the period embracing December and four succeed- 
ing months was, in the words of the Meteorological Report, distinguished by a 
temperature higher than in any corresponding period since 1771. 

The leading facts in the financial history* of the distress may be stated in a 
few words :—The number of persons dependent on the parochial rates and relief 
funds was 500,000 before Christmas 1862, when the maximum was attained; at 
the end of June it was reduced to 256,280. Nearly half the burden is at the 
present time removed. The expenditure from both sources in December was 
289,225/. It was reduced in June to 102,2417. The loss of factory wages per 
week, at the end of January, 1863, was 172,018/7.; at the end of June, 132,553/. 
The decrease in weekly expenditure from the rates and relief funds (the last week 
in December, 1862, being compared with the last week in June, 1863) has been in 
six months 20,000/. The total expenditure in twelve months from 30th June, 1862, 


a a se ee eee ee 


* See Report of the Central Executive Committee (Manchester, July 20th, 
1863). 
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to the same period in 1863, was about 1,676,4132., of which amount 1,054,413/.* 
was derived from relief funds, and 622,000/., expended on the out-door indigent 
only, from parochial rates. 


Annvuau Rats of Morrauity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of ENGLanp in 
each Quarter of the Years 1863-61. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 






































Area Population Enumerated. Garin in each Quarter of the Years 
i SOE: | : 
Acres. ete Mean 
Rots WR 1861. 1863. 53.62. 1862. | 1861. 
In 142 Districts, and June. 2°705 | 2°688 | 2°661 | 2°658 
56 Sub - districts, June.,..| 2°478 | 2°336 | 2°265 | 2°271 
comprising _—_ the ies Cie ian acs yes pea Sept. sf — 72-239 | Cos | 240s 
Chief Towns........ Dec...) — | 2°454 | 2°512 | 2-291 
Year ....) — | 2°429 | 2°354 | 2°353 
Year ....) — | 1°970 | 1°894 | 1°938 
In the remaining 
pistricts and Sub- March | 2°343 | 2-287 | 2°184 | 2°210 


districts of Eng- 


June... | 2°102 | 2°031 | 1°949 | 1°:999 
prising chie y Dec....| == : 1°870 | 1° 
Small Towns and i 1:90) q om 
__ Country Parishes 





Note.—The three months J anuary, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 
months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For this 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 
365'25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 
Ee a ee ae en a a a eee Pe. 


The improvement in the cotton districts, by which forty-seven local committees 
have been enabled to suspend operations, has arisen from various causes: the 
emigration or removal of operatives, the increase of out-door work, the partial 
revival of industry. The Public Works Act, if adopted and carried into execution 
with earnestness and goodwill, is expected to provide the wages of labour to a fifth 
or sixth part of the population who without its aid would be in want. But, not- 
withstanding present encouragement, the Central Executive Committee takes a 
desponding view of the coming winter. Those external conditions of the cotton 
trade from which the ruin of the manufacture sprung, remain unchanged, and 
there is little prospect of that cheapness of material on which former prosperity 
was based. Present alleviations of the distress will, some of them, cease when 
summer and autumn have passed. Private savings are spent, credit exhausted, 
relief funds diminished. Therefore it is not unreasonable to anticipate that though 
the distress of the approaching winter may visit fewer hearths, its severity, where 
it falls, may be greater, because the means of relieving it may be less. 





* A portion of this sum appears to have been expended in May and June, 
1862. 
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Eneuand:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st March, 
1863-61; and Birrus and Deatus in Quarters ended 80th June, 
1863-61. 














1 2 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. ARBA POPULATION, 31st March, 
in 1861. 
(England and Wales.) gt : : mt 
atute Acres. (Persons.) 63. 62. 61. 
No. No. No. No. 







ENGLD.& WALES.... Totals! 37,324,883 $20,066,224 | 35,454 | 33,976 | 33,274 


i. UOMO ois cockecttiencaes 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 6,226 ark y2 5,505 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 ese! 2,D7 5 2,425 
111. South Midland ........ 39201,290 | 1,295,497 1,594 1,642 1 or 
EVs! MVRACEEI 45.55 Mcmatsereest 3,214,099 | 1,142,580] 1,451 1,438 1,497 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 § 1,835,714] 3,171 3,072 2,988 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 4,129 4,016 3,820 
vit. North Midland ........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 1,816 1,805 1,810 
vitt. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540] 6,060 5,744 6,199 
TX NOCKSHITG: oo. ackeuve: 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 3926 3,832 3,753 


Ke Northeriaaducrtereesae 39492532e | LSD 3724 25298 2,120 2,005 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 


1,312,834 | 2,044 2,013 | 1,915 


i 8 9 10 1l 12 18 


Brirtus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th June, 30th June, 


(England and Wales.) 


63. 62. "OW. "63. "62. gil & 


ooo 





No. No. No. No. No. No. : 
Eneup. & WaLEs.... Totals} 189,611 | 185,638 | 184,820 ]118,375 |107,555 107,558 





Londons dsaciecemien.: 25,766 | 24,851 | 24,916 | 17,417 | 15,695 | 15,230 
it. South-Eastern ........ 15,307 | 14,859 | 14,853 [| 9,311} 8,148} 8,239 
111. South Midland ........ 11,528 | 11,179 | 11,428 | 6,903 | 6,227| 6,484 
EVs, WLAStOUM: cvccssssnepeneees sac 10,067 9,730 9 993 6,362 | 5,508 | 6,092 
v. South-Western pons 15,706 | 15,282 | 15,579 | 10,040} 8,809] 8,599 
vi. West Midland recov] 24,113 | 23,439 | 23,436 | 13,966 | 12,355 | 12,721 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,956 | 11,667 | 11,795 6,994 | 6,533] 6,962 

VIII. North-Western aes 30,004 | 30,634 | 29,797 | 19,467 | 18,017 | 17,576 
IX. YOrkshire....c;.is0cet 20,450 | 19,772 | 19,609 | 13,339 | 11,916 | 11,600 
%.- Northeie- sss. scavene: $2,362. | 3B2,082+:) 11,372 7,096 | 6,815} 6,575 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 12,352 | 12,143 | 12,042 7,480 | 7,532| 7,480 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 80TH JUNE, 1863. 
By JAMES GLAISHER, EsqQ,, F.RS., fe., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


Till May 17th, with the exception of two days at the beginning of April, and 
five days at the end of April and the beginning of May, the temperature of the 
air was in excess to the average of 2° daily. A period of 9 days followed, 
comprised between May 18th and May 26th, during which the average daily 
deficiency was no less than 6°; this was succeeded by one of like duration but of 
opposite character, the average daily excess being 3°2; and from June 5th to the 
end of the quarter there was a deficiency amounting on the average to 2°3 daily. 


The average monthly temperature of the air, from December, 1862, to April, 
1863, was 44°1; in the years 1821 and 1822 the temperature for the same period 
was 44°-2, being practically the same as in the present year; in no other similar 
period, from 1771, has the temperature been so high, so that we may fairly 
conclude that the temperature for the five months ending April of this year is 
distinguished as having been as high as any on record. The nearest approach to 
this high temperature was in the period ending April, 1796, when it was 43°4; in 
1854 it was 438°°6 ; in 1846 it was 48°9; and in 1859 it was 43°5. 


The mean temperature of April was 49° 1, being higher than in any April since 
1844. 


The mean temperature of May was 52°:0, being 3°-4 lower than in 1862, and 
of nearly the same value as in 1861. 


The mean temperature of June was 58°1, being 1°8 higher than in 1862, and 
1° lower than in 1861. 


The mean high day temperature in April was 4°43 in excess; in May was 
nearly of its average value; and in June was 0°9 in defect. 


The mean low night temperature in April was 1° in excess; in May was 1°} 
in defect ; and of nearly its average value in June. 


Therefore both the days and nights in April were warm, and the nights 
in May; and the days in June were cold. 


The mean temperature of the air in April was 2°3 in excess; in May 1° in 
defect; and in June 1° in defect. 


The temperature of the dew point in April was 2°3 in excess; in May 0°°5 in 
defect ; and in June 0°7 in defect. 


The degree of humidity and the readings of the barometer differed but very 
little from their monthly average values in any of the months. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
May, constituting the three spring months, was 48°3, being 1°-9 above the 
average of the preceding 92 years. 
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; : 
Temperature of acti Weight 
sen ahad: os of Vapour 
oree a 
: of ; 
: : Dew Air— : Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation. Put: Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1863. Water 
Months. Dita Dith Diff. Diff. Diff. of dike Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from pes ee 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- tn ; ver- ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
92 22 22 22 22 22 22 
Years.| Years Years Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° fe) ° ° ° ° ° ° or Th, In. | Gr: Gr. 
ADT ess 491 | +3°3) +2°8 | 46°0 |4+2°68 42°7 | +2°6 9 21:1 | 4+3°0f 52°4 9 °274 |4+-026% 3°1 140°2 
IMESY esses 52°0 | —0°5| —0'9 | 48°6 | —O°6f 45:2 | —O°49 21-7 | 41:5] 55°3 302 |—"001f 3:4 |—O°1 
JUNE ...... 58-1 0-0} —1:0 § 53:9 | —0°8f 50°2 | —0°7] 20:0 | —O-8]4 61°8 364 |—-009f 4-1 |—0-1 
tion... 53°0 | +0°9 40°3° 49°5 | +0°49 46°0 +05] 209 T°21 56° 313 |+°005§ 3°5 0°6 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubie Foot Rain. : 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. tert Number of Nights 
1863. l ~~] zontal i als Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. § Move- est est 
Months. from from from from — ment , Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-} of the t or | tween -of Ing | ing 
moe: age of Mean. age of el age of Bese age off Air. fbelow| 380° a Q at 
22 22 2 46 30°. | and * |Night.| Night, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 

? a Car ee Ta GreaiGr: In. In. Miles. ° ° 
NO egpnnc 78 — 1 9729°813/+ 061] 543 | + 19 0-4 )—1°4—9 260 9 15 6 19°4 | 46°7 
May ... 78 + 1 §29°857/+:°090f 540) +2 9 1:3 |—O°8— 235 6 12 138 | 22:4 | 53°4 
ADIN Gages: 75 0 429°727|—-063} 531 Of 3°9/+2°08 207 0) 6 24 | 36°1 | 53°4 

: Sum | Sum § Mean } Sum | Sum | Sum |[Lowest) Highst 
Mean...... TG 0 729°799)+:0297 588 | + 19 5°6] --0°28 234 15 33 43 | 19°4 | 58°4 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 








Thunder storms occurred or thunder was heard and lightning seen on 
April 7th at Clifton, Bath, and Stonyhurst; on the 23rd at North Shields; on the 
28th at York, North Shields, and Carlisle. On May 13th at Bradford, Stonyhurst, 
and North Shields; on the 15th at Oxford and Royston; on the 16th at Bradford, 
Otley, and Banbury; and on the 17th at Eccles. On June 6th at Peterstield, 
Bath, Camden Town, Great Berkhampstead, Hartwell, and Cardington; on the 
7th at Oxford, Thelwall, Eccles, and Wisbeach; on the 8th at Clifton, Great 
Berkhampstead, Scarborough, and Wisbeach ; on the 10th at Clifton, Cardington, 
Wisbeach, and Reading; on the 12th at Liverpool, Wisbeach, and Thelwall; on the 
13th at Grantham ; on the 18th at Guernsey and Liverpool; on the 24th through- 
out the greater part of the country; on the 25th at Brighton; and on the 29th at 
Scarborough. 

Thunder was heard but lightning was not seen on April 7th and 10th at Little 
Bridy. On June 2nd at Cockermouth ; on the 6th at Little Bridy, Oxford, and 
Grantham ; on the 7th at Holkham, Norwich, Grantham, Bradford, - Stonyhurst, 
and Harrogate ; on the 8th at Holkham and Cockermouth ; on the 9th at Stony- 
hurst, Scarborough, Bywell, and North Shields; on the 10th at Oxford ; on the 
llth at Wisbeach and Thelwall, near Warrington ; on the 12th at Oxford and 
Stonyhurst ; on the 13th at Stonyhurst ; on the 16th at Bywell; on the 17th at 
North Shields ; on the 23rd at Oxford ; on the 26th and 27th at Little Bridy ; on 


tee 28th at North Shields; on the 29th at Norwich; and on the 30th at North 
Shields. 
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Enatann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1863. 
































if Q 3 4, 5 6 ff 8 9 
Mea ot : Mean | Mean ‘ 
: Phessurs of Highest Lowest ae Monthly} Daily seen Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading Reading/of Tem-} pinoe | Range | 2" | Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the [perature] or of |erature| ety. 
Samos: oe TaD, EER pale em- | Tem- of Le nile, 
tueseacmh So aol aes ‘perature.|perature.| ’”* 
in. ° ° ° ° fo) ° 
Guernsey ............ 29 °-684_-71 0 | 4075.) 27 °5 | 2178 | 9°41 -50*7 | 83 
ERGLCE y scenacaxoensto 9O-G88 | 70-> bocO-| 44°o 0 35°20 1 15 4 527 70 
WemnniOr kc ines coas: 29 “680 | 69°0 | 37°80 |-32°0 | 25°3 | 10-3 | 53°9 76 
Barnstaple ............ 29-660 | 73°S | o0°3- 1 40°O F 52-5 1°44°9 [52° 88 
Royal Observatory | 29°652 | 84°0 | 28°3 | 55°7 | 43°7 | 21°3 | 53°1 | 77 
NO) eee 29.647 179°O & 24°33 (e517 | 22°38: | 21 3.) 52-0 | 77 
Lampeter ............ 29°644 | 74°6 | 25°0 | 49°6 | 40°8 | 19°1 | 50°4| 80 
ENGR WICI:, acvazsc-.s: 29 643 | 76°0 | 32°0 |} 44°0 | 37 °6 | 13°6 | 52°5 | =79 
PCE res iieerss 29°634 | 76°0 | 29°0 |°47°0 F 39°70") 21°4 | 52:8 | 977 
Liverpool s.iscss0: 29-632. 169613726 | 327040 22 21e | 1O°4-) bdeO sl. 7G 
Wakefield ............ 29°634 | 76°7 | 34°7 | 42°0 | 39-1 | 19°5 | 51°9 | 80 
| G0 Cee ene 29-63l|. 78-0 130-0 | 48:0 4.3703 | 1Sc4.. 516) 75 
Stonyhurst.........-.- 29 °636 | 69°7 | 33°5 | 36°2 | 28°2 | 15°2 | 49°9 80 
Scarborough ........ 29 630 | 69°0 (30°0 | 36°01 27°3 | Ib*5 | 5073 | 82 
North Shields ....| 29°609 | 70°0 | ola 4 36 Ot 292 | Ics | 48°44 82 
10 ual 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Rain. 
NAMES ] Mean 
oF Wiexh Relative Proportion of ee Bt Number 
STATIONS. estimated |) +7 ~~~) ~~ ~*| ‘Cloud. pga 4 gical 
Strength. | y, E. S. Ww st fell. ee 
in 
Giernsey ..i0...«..- 1°4 10 4) 6 9 3-9 27 Go 
ELXCLER, . dissasscsnsedye 0°8 ) 5 9 7 6°5 42 76 
IN GUENOE .2250.<s0250008 — 4 7 hae le at, 30 56 
Barnstaple ...i..2.... 1°4 6 6 8 10 4°6 39 9-2 
RoyalObservatory| 0°4 8 6 6 | 10 6°7 33 56 
ROY StOniescsssiccodan a 8 3 O13 6°0 44 4'] 
Lampeter. sé... 0°6 6 5 dre Wyk ack Al 8°3 
Nor wie ecie ae. af i ges 7 5 9 9 O38 34 4°7 
3 C5, paar ele _ —}|—};—]— aes 42 74 
Liverpool ............ ies 7 4 9 | 10 7°6 42 6°6 
Wakefield «....:....... em 6 5 9 i 7°0 36 44 
Tees sea:c255 0. horsey? 0-2 6 3 Di) AS 6°2 43 5] 
Stonyhurst............ 0-7 4 5 6 | 15 724 54 14°5 
Scarborough ........ 23 6 3 ac44 — 19 3-2 
North Shields 2-0) 6 5 5 13 6°6 b4 6°2 
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No. I.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS InN THE QUARTER 
ENDED 380TH JUNE, 1863. 


Brrrus.—29,651 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
30th June, 1863, being the annual proportion of 383 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population, or 1 birth to every 25 persons. This is a 
very high proportion, and considerably above the mean birth-rate of the corres- 
ponding quarter during the seven previous years, which was only at the rate of 
371 births in every 10,000 persons. 

Of the 29,651 children whose births were registered during the quarter, 15,185 
were males, 14,466 females ; which is within the smallest fraction of 105 males for 
every 100 females, or very nearly the normal proportion of the sexes at birth over 
all Kurope. . 

The usual difference in the proportion of births to the population in the town 
and country districts was noticed during the quarter. Thus, in the 126 town 
districts (which embrace almost all the towns with populations of 2,000 and 
upwards), 17,211 births were registered, while in the 883 country districts 
(embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), 12,440 births occurred ; 
thus indicating an annual proportion of 420 births in every 10,000 persons in the 
town districts, but only 340 births in a like population in the country districts. 

Of the 29,651 births, 26,890 were legitimate, and 2761 illegitimate, the illegi- 
timate being in the proportion of one to every 10°7 births, or 9°3 per cent. of the 
births illegitimate. As formerly the proportion of illegitimate births was higher 
in the country than in the town districts ; for while 9:1 per cent. of the births were 
illegitimate in the town districts, the proportion was 9°5 per cent. in the country 
districts. 

DratTus.—17,947 deaths were registered in Scotland during the quarter, being 
in the annual proportion of 231 deaths in every 10,000 persons of the estimated 
population. The mean death-rate of the corresponding quarter, during the eight 
previous years, was only 212 deaths in every 10,000 persons; so that the mortality 
during the quarter was excessively high. 

As usual, the deaths in the town districts were much more numerous, in pro- 
portion to the population, than those in the country districts. Thus, in the 126 
town districts, 11,105 deaths were registered ; while they only amounted to 6,842 
in the 883 country districts ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 271 deaths in 
the town districts in every 10,000 persons of the popuiation, but only 186 deaths in 
the country districts in a like population. 

Of the deaths, 6,069 occurred in April, 5,941 in May, and 5,937 in June. It 
thus appears that the daily deaths numbered 197 in May, but 191 in June; thus 
exhibiting the extreme anomaly of the daily deaths in June being six more than 
during May, a circumstance which has not previously occurred since the Registra- 
tion Act came into operation nine years ago; thus proving June to have been a 
month more fatal to the population than May; whereas, in general, its mortality is 
much less, 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—As the births numbered 29,651, and the 
deaths 17,947, the natural increase of the population by the excess of-births over 
deaths during the quarter would amount to 11,704 persons. From that number, 
however, has to be deducted the number of persons who emigrated during the 
quarter. From a return furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration 
Commissioners, it appears that 83,290 persons emigrated from the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Of these, 5,272 were ascertained to have been of Scottish 
origin ; but to that number 681 must be added as the proportion of persons whose 


pe 
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origin was not distinguished. The total number of Scottish emigrants would thus 
amount to 5,953, which, deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 
5,751 as the increase of the population during the quarter. 

MARRIAGES.—5,557 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter, 
being in the annual proportion of 71 marriages in every 10,000 persons of the 
estimated population ; a proportion higher than the mean corresponding quarter of 
the eight previous years, which was only at the rate of 68 marriages in every 
10,000 persons. The high marriage-rate, taken in connection with the fact of the 
marriage-rate having also been above the average during the previous quarter, 
speaks well for the general prosperity of the country, inasmuch as it is constantly 
observed that the proportion of marriages steadily fluctuates with that of the 
commercial prosperity and with the more or less full employment of the working 
classes. 

Like the births and deaths, the number and proportion of marriages, were much 
higher in the town than in the country districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 
3,467 marriages were contracted during the quarter, but only 2,090 in the 883 
country districts ; being the proportion of 84 marriages in every 10,000 persons in 
the town districts, but only 57 marriages in a like population in the country 
districts. 

Of the marriages, 1,264 were contracted in April, 1,101 in May, and 3,192 in 
June. 

HEALTH OF THE PopurLATION.—The population has been far from healthy 
during the past quarter, and the mortality has been considerably above the average 
of the coresponding quarter of former years. Typhus and gastric fevers, with 
small-pox and bronchial affections have been prevalent among adults. A regular 
epidemic of measles has prevailed over all Scotland among the young, while that 
deadly disease diphtheria, has, in several instances, almost assumed the epidemic 
form, and has prevailed extensively over the country, largely increasing the 
deaths. 

Attention has been several times directed to the apparent connection between 
epidemics of small-pox and of measles; deadly epidemics of measles frequently 
following epidemics of small-pox. Scotland, at the present moment, is exhibiting 
another instance of this strong connection between the two diseases, measles having 
followed small-pox, and in some places exhibiting quite an unusual fatality. This 
circumstance is another strong reason for desiring to see some effective measure 
carried out for securing the people from small-pox by means of vaccination; for it 
may happen that, by extinguishing small-pox, we may also be reducing the fatality 
from measles. 

WEATHER.—The most noticeable feature in the weather during the second 
quarter was the continued greater humidity of the atmosphere, the greater number 
of rainy days, and the greater depth of rain which fell, than during the correspond- 
ing quarter of former years. This greater moisture was evidently due to the much 
greater preponderance than usual of winds from the west and south-west. These 
winds, coming from the Atlantic, bring with them much watery vapour, and when 
they form the lower or terrestrial current, as they pass over the land, they deposit 
a considerable portion of the vapour in the form of rain, and keep the atmosphere 
in a tolerably humid state. During the second quarter, however, the dry, keen 
easterly winds usually occur as the leading lower or terrestrial current, and when 
these arid easterly breezes prevail, the atmospheric humidity is low, and the deposit 
of rain small. 

The much greater prevalence than usual of these moist westerly breezes during 
the quarter will be at once apparent from the fact, that during the corresponding 
quarter of the six previous years, winds with an easterly point blew 33 days, winds 
with a westerly point 34 days. But during the past quarter, the westerly breezes 
so preponderated, that while easterly breezes blew only on 22 days, westerly breezes 
blew on 50 days. 
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Scottanp:—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatns Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1863. 
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POPULATION, 
1861. 


DIVISIONS. AREA 
in 
Statute Acres. 








Marriages.} Births. Deaths. 






(Scotland) 





(Persons.) 






No. No. No. No. 
SCOPEAN D sc,.0s0s000ness Totals) 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,557 29,651 17,947 



















Fe INGUUMCTIN  cdasdegecciuscex 2,201,622 130,422 104 825 548 
11. North-Western ........ 4,739,876 167,329 161 1,080 808 
111. North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 366,783 656 Opes PP -1562s 
iv. East Midland _,....... 25799,492 5235822 go7 4,788 2,868 
v. West Midland ........ 250035176 242,507 381 2,146 1,270 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,055 11,689 97,062 
vii. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 942 4,007 254.98 
Winns “Southern od actvireres 2,069,696 214,216 Ee 1,829 9p. 35272 








No. II—GREAT BRITAIN. 


Summary of Marriaaes, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1863; and 
Birrus and Duatus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1863. 















ARBA POPULATION, | 
COUNTRIES. m 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. | (Persons.) | 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales............ 3713245383 [20,066,224] 35,454 | 189,611 | 118,375 
Se GQOLAMG, ie cassie esicascdeanteuestos 19,639,377 | 5,090 29,651 | 17,947 


GREAT BRITAIN........ 56,964,260 [23,128,518] 40,544 | 219,262 | 136,322 





1 : 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. ane : 
[000’s omitted.] Pe hh 
{.—ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: eS £ 
} Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, Re 21] 
| Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland et a 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse ee Hallands aud Belgium } 412955, | 3,992, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain Get We ler One Os 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................000 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
| Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and omer 924) 1,789, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 2 181 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt Sea i) a) be Es 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 4 8 18 
Algeria, and MOrocc0 .....sssseecsssscsecoseseeseee | 9 > | 
MS RA INA VEC, «5S ecn dass ieicsnssiensnvsnmescoenrtaaibonte JO, 202; | 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 25 16, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...............c:00s08 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 08 127 
rses-Otlier Lslands-— (.....inssssssesuvesanssoonsnis pies i 
EAU AOS 5 inv ancaeteatadiccrsssovaasusdune smsnennioest — — 
China, including Hong Kong .........eeee SEE 755, 
Whited States of AMELPICA ....... wees 4,360, | 4,303, 
mexico andCentral AMErICA ....0...s60sceiseeservoens 4.00, 394, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ...............s.se00e 655, 624, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, ie 373 
Venezuela, and Ecuador ; , 
19 (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
Gilera hacia... (i on ne 
ae (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres............ By oet |p Estee, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, bY 5 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands J | _ ~ : 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........06. 33,750, | 20,432, 
II.—BritisH Possessions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ B29, | 2.880% 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 78, | Ly Ol, 
<9 ig So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
REG INE Zee ences isa spruwssiene ey 605, 
CIPI OVEN ALDICTICA cP oct cc ceases tinoxscaianeeasars 509, 521, 
5, W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana & Honduras 9535 638, 
BME RN INGUAR occas sctagincttencatreniodaatiacesusepainnarh: 48 4, 338, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 16, 92, 
SET Re. Bsa SOnenD > rae ND 449, 98, 
PRIETO TS UALS ©, 5.2 oR spcce haacegedotccs «fesevoscderede weet 122, 193, 


Cao" 





1863.] 


Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 











Total.—British Possessions............ 





Géticrat Totals 5 Aa eipsstesgie 


9,137) 129) 


27,561, 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


First Three Months. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1863-62-61.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 








1862. 1861. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to 
£ z £ 

E7D55 1,601, 2445 
3,492, 39340, 4,356, 
5,876, 6,068, 2,856, 
834, 1,043, | 1,876, 
3543 0. 3,308,4 1,308, 
93; 79> 43, 
283, 152, 272, 
aoe ed 3, 
243, 2355 543, 
35735 2,906, | 1,855 
55319, 3,704, 14,046, 4,147, 
ZA2s 108, 166, 206, 
300, 553, 625, 563, 
308; 250, 25a 311, 
1,160, 301, 996, 586, 
653, 1,676, 

6, 5, a Ss 
| 27,894, | 18,698, | 35,400,] 20,843, 


—_—_—$—$—$<q—_— |__| O_O 








3,103, | 3,830, | 2,267, | 3,204, 
2718's 1,621, 286, | 1,466, 
77) 421, 180, 3/95 
O25 268, 593> 329, 
9545 712; ORES 597, 
204, 487, 204, 465, 
Die 94, hes PQ; 
540, 138, t Y,0825 129, 
1A2s 155, 140, 149, 
7,726, 420, | 65826; 

34,236, | 26,424, | 40,820, | 27,669, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
1863-62-61-60-59.—Computed Real Value (Fx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 




















Bi i i il ; 
women, memes] ase, | ase | an. | aso. | 00 
£2 £ £ £ 
Raw Matis.—Tewtile. Cotton Wool ....} 13,924, | 5,702, | 18,909, || 18,752, | 12,044, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 3,686, | 3,268,] 2,849, 3,308, | 3,063, 
Sl ee Ue ne 6,620,| 6,162,| 4,184, || 4,137, | 4,568, 
BA desceitercd-asanet 1,050,} 1,050, 641, 769, - 881, 
FLORID sarehtciecotvct 874, 524, 358, 398, 567, 
LAI gO ..ccessecscoesets 767, 734, 425, 676, 707, 
2.65921, | 179440, | 27,366y| 28,040, | 21,330, 
| on | Varios, Tides! .....0.i.5005 804, 814, 638, || 1,218, 747, 
NOUS shes vets shee 1,377, | 2228, 976, 1,040, 939; 
Wictals cqaccsexs 1,378, | 1,490,] 1,055, || 1,304, 1,151, 
Tallew is fous ens 392, 487, 569, ets 330, 
Ti OF. secsiecsatta 1,848, | ~45409,.4 1,433, - 1,058,] “L006, 





5,809, | 51358,| 4,651, || 5:147,] 45263, 











Bees iss Agroltl, | Gmano' ..8a.c 2) 1,164, | 315, 879, 626, 339, 
SSOGS: SactsspoRactas 1,085, | 776, 968, 947,| 1,011, 


ef fe 
—————_—_—_ | er OD 


252525 I,091, 1,847, 1,573> T5350, 





TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. TEA sec. ..cesccnccsesees 45907, | 44713) 3,435, 338i ~ 2i2h0; 
COMBE. cescesscceek 1,200, 926, 669, 793, 419, 
Sugar & Molasses} 5,066,| 4,756,| 4,766, 4,277, | 93,900, 
Tobacco ..... eee 650, 370, 465, 319; Qiu. 
Rize cede. tore 4x6, | 500, 1. | Bae 244,| 147, 
DPMS dn cesa ters TOs, 127, 3125 251, 140, 
WTG; F ccerakc, sane 1,816, 1,494, 1,816, 1,783, 841, 
SPILIES -sccaaweseect 823% 7790; 649, 964, 709, 


14,9935.| 1354145.) 12,6355 1] 125436, | O,008, 


oe | SPOT eons | | Gees | 


BGOD  secrekcierceatvocites Grain and Meal..| 10,116, | 12,836, | 15,981, 6,402,| 6,752, 
Provisions ........ 350% (once. 2 O7i05 Pa Ws 151555 


———$——_______ |- ———_— $$ JE | | | 


13,127, | 16,044, | 18,654, || 8,533, ] 72907, 


ao | Es | | SEE | Oe 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ L,7O2,| “Wjehas | “at, sore 1; 209s, |) to ees 


a = ——$P?h Ss | | 


ToraLt ENUMERATED Imports....| 64,794, | 54,661, | 66,460, || 54,097, | 45,156, 





Add for UNenumMeratep Imports (say)| 16,198, | 13,665, | 16,618, |] 14,274, | 11,289, 


ll DC | | | 


TOTAL TMPORTS..0vssci gaseous 80,992, | 68,326, 1 83,0755 || 7153715 1.665445 
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Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1863-62-61-60-59.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisn and Irtsu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) 


BririsH Propucs, &c., EXporreD. 


Manrrs.—Terztile. 


as Sewed. 


DUD ALS oo ccsaccklcsctes 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


Beer and Ale (.cc..d0: 887, 
Buber JA Game ese: 2325 
CReese? 5 dei acheantpescSntaes 67; 
Candles eincekccteteess 97, 
SABE 16 irescoahsn yh vsctcrenatess 142, 
SPEIER). cacioactns coved tap sl 205, 
BOGS. 2..Posasmeadiaseianten 434, 
2,064, 

Books, Printed........... 198, 
Parniture < ...000002.a00-.; 134, 
Leather Manufactures} 1,044, 
Soa ese encodes: 120; 
Plate and Watches .. 224, 
SCAHONERY... cc ccxsccdscscuenne TAS, 
1,063, 

SE SC 35798; 
Peecaadewisesedewensioguncctaiees 4,010, 
WOUAL EEXPORTS: ccs csecseveres 62,014, 


(000’s ornitted.] 








1863. 
£ 
Cotton Manufactures..| 15,542, 
ahh ROR oh Se Seate 239675 
Woollen Manufactures] 6,084, 
99 Yarn aielololaretelstefayotereinier® 21, PA 35 
Silk Manufactures 874, 
ge MOEN... .iasote: 18%, 
Linen Manufactures....| 2,903, 
29 ALT .... cree eveeeee- I,114, 
31,854, 
Apparels wiwrmscorseowme: Ut 72, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry.| 1,817, 
2989,| 2 
Bard wanes. <iccct.cc.03: 1,618, ie 
Machinery. 65,..1.inn- 1,884, 
POWs... candace cssbecbesee s BGl7, 
Copper and Brass........ 1,963, 
Lead and Tim’..:...0.00.- D625 7); 
Coals and Culm ........ 1,726; 
14,485, 
Earthenware and Glass g5I, 


1862. 


£. 

15,431, 
3,295, 
5,600, 
1,573, 
1,001, 
161, 
2,255, 
840, 


30,1556, 


1,033, 
1,592, 


12,7275 


825, 


814, 
150, 

58, 
112, 
152, 
150, 











1861. 


£ 
18,894, 
4,458, 
4,961, 
1,640, 
1,024, 
134, 
2,039, 
(Wes 


335923) 


951, 
1,689, 





2564.0, 





1,640, 
1,905, 
5, 256, 
1 U2, 

910, 
1,727, 


12,550, 
885, 


830, 
252, 

62, 
135, 
209, 
178, 
269, 


1860. 


= 
18,580, 
4,660, 
5,501, 
1,739, 
950, 
D7; 
2,001, 
913, 


34,461, 


965, 
1,856, 


BO Ty 





1,657, 
1,592, 
5,607, 
1274. 
1,287, 
1,544, 


Ea lol, 


979 
1,252, 
264, 
55, 
120, 
170, 
145, 
487, 


1859. 


£ 
18,942, 
4,370, 
5,861, 
1,133; 
1,022, 
97, 
9,257, 
137; 


34,469, 


1,013, 
2,158, 


391745 
1,840, 
1,487, 
6,331, 
L197; 
1,355, 
1,600, 


13,010, 
9155 
1,295, 
Pe 
58, 

75, 
116, 
114, 
Olids 








3,531, 
3,588, 





1,863, 





1,890, 
4.4575 


24935 


221, 
103, 
1,032, 
124, 
241, 
373, 


2,094, 


{5622 
4,389, 








60,143, 


62,020, 


re TE 
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SHIPPING. — Foreten Trape.— (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months 
(January—June), 1863-62-61-60.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 








(First Six Months.) 





























Tonnage} Average Tonnage Tonnage: Tonnage 
em Meee le bee Cd Meee eee 
Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. | No. Tons. 

OSS co cdutn Selaséchaw.chvdereee 13% 44, 326 AG 51, 136 42, 
VOU OM — 5. .iadaxin css sscvtoenaans 458 73, 159 63, 80, 379 60, 
UNQERAY Bhi os Stcisstesnnten 1,416] 293, 207 212, 200, 874 176; 
DD aA casos dasinwccvenncaies Taya 339, 94 103, 118, | 1,341 127; 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ..... | 1,754 | 416, 237 366, 382, ish 27 318, 
Holland and Belgium.... 7 em a Fy fae me 107, 1079} 971 | ee 
PIEHIACE coopetenscecxtiesueunenctees Laterpy Gs, 84 70, 79, 946 81, 
Spain and Portugal........ 192 59, 307 aoe 56, 188 50, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 225 68,} 302 OL; 112, 287 88, 
United States .............0 395 | 406, | 1,027 480, 834, 692 689, 
All other States ............ 9 3,| 333 3; 2, 10 3, 























8,075 12,021, 47,150 | 1,740; 
9,087 |2,714, | 8,526 | 2,482, 


8,318 11,736, | 2091 63840) 1,597 


United Kingdm. & " , 97 
SOOT GB sous tesa. ctevebatinn sah tel me wei (ee ca 


























Totals Entered |18,488\4,770, | 302 }x5,938| 4,317 17,162 |4,735, 15,677 | 4,222, 














CLEARED:— 

BSANGR EA <5 ca sea recgs ssce ss aununteoen 161 53, 329 170 55, o4, 46, 

SS WEMEM Us icliieieniates 429 73,| 170] 372 70, 87, 75; 
DU GRWAY “© pntutchatccnrcecsieees 875) 163,) 163] 914) 171, 169, 152, 
STANT IE cis 6c couconaseteactc 1,541} 146, 93:1) 15273 1. 122, 145, 143, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,394 | 488, 204} 2,194] 437, Age. 378, 
Holland and Belgium .... gol 139, 142 11,082 | 164, 136, 15d, 
LV Ce a, CoE a 2,256] 217, 96] 2,458 | 243, 259, 191, 
Spain and Portugal ....... 175 505.) 339 187 59, 02, 45, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 302 96, 319 306 94, 148, 113, a 
United States ic. .ccsndece 348} 353, | 1,015 518| 447, 722. 675, 8 
All other States ............ cz 4, 363 17 8, 12 os 3, 








2 ee ee ee 


9,393 |1,791, 179 | 9,491 |1,872, |10,525 |2,199, | 8,629 | 1,972, 


eee sey 13,816 |3,827, | 276 113,261 |3,612, ]12,358 |3,238, [11,652 | 3,147, 


——————— 


5; D193 


a | 


Totals Cleared |23,209 |5,618, 242 422,752 |5,484, [22,883 |5,437, [20,281 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Importep anp 
Exprortep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Six Months (/anuary—June), 1863-62-61. 

[000’s omitted. ] 











1863. 1862. 1861. 
(First Six Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ Eg eS 
Australia aibielalvieistatestacevelpierels!ai sis 2,889, rae 3,295, 3,092, ee: 
So. Amea. and W. 2,163, | 3,880, O17, G17; Ae 25-7805 
PGRGS au .xstscactett: 
United States and 3,491, 527, f 3,214, 27, 26, 
A, Se cide aos 
8,009, | 4,107, 7 7;420, ayia. 25006, 
HEE ANGE fcc oecvcadecawsce T79; 483, | 83, 1,697, 346, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. | 
Se ee see aa bit eee, 
Prtgl., Spai d 
oe Bs: 432 2, 6, a0 
Mita., Trky., and 
BERN cose aTenneas pie ” 2 bs ” 
MO EA oP ac saniinezpecctous ad So me Cae 
West Coast of Africa 38, 2, | 57, 40, 1, 
All other Countries.... 605, 6, | £26, 82, 255 
Totals Imported | 9,736, | 5,594, | 8,093, 5,974, | 3,653, 
Exported to :— | 
France BORO CAADOUNEDOBODSOOUODC 2,264, 550; 2,/11, 916, 556, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
SPB CN sc hee eice 535: es 9, 454) 
Prtgl., Spain, and ‘ae 
CESS (3 aan aaa ee ra Ene 407) 3 
4,690, 1,085, | 3,895, 1,407, 1,01 3,5 
Ind. and China (via 
Beye) ack cee } EL 629, 451, | 4,594, 
Danish West Indies.... = — 65, Jel; 29; 
United States ............ 34, — Zo, 5,930, Ss 
South Africa ...:./...... 118, 62, — is ae 
WEAU YUE ciesaceoasecse en — — _— — ps 
WES ZAN) ...ccecvaa ene ee 1,009, Az, 225, 12; 83, 
All other Countries... 1,846, 51, | 2,458, 394, 62, 
Totals Exported | 8,653, | 5,727, | 7,301, 85280). | 8,801, 
Excess of Imports .... 1,083, — 192, — — 
ae Exports .... - 1335 — 2,306 a AS, 











MO) bay tie PARE. ELT. 2B 
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SHIPPING CASUALTIES Reported in Lloyd’s “RucisterR oF Losszs,” during 
(Casualties to Foreign Coasters, or to 


Note.—This information, in a different form, was originally published, at intervals, in “ Lloyd’s 


Wrecked. Sunk. Abandoned. 
(ne AEG be a ce 


Part | Whole, or R 
Totally.| Cargo | arly s0,| otal, | Lost. | Raised.| Total. | Lost. | | Total. 
of Cargo vered 
Saved. | Saved. : 


April— 

DSS Ate 26 tho 1 11 3 ied 11 6 17 
ee aT 10 6 7} — 17 8 5 13 
TSG asin... 49 8 1 17 2 19 20 2 22 
167 lines. 43 14 1 25 4 29 9 6 Ly 
6 ai: 35 9 3 23 5 28 20 4 24 
PEO iscsi 51 17 2 34 8 |e 16 10. | 36: 3 


|) | 


Aver..of Six Yr. | 40°17-) 9°67 | 2°33 DA1Z | 3°67 | 24°33.1 14°0 18°07 | Sigs 















































































































































May— 
hy eee 34 ] 1 4 | i} 22 19 3 22 
RPO ccs sacaiiin-s 21 13 4 22 1 23 7 3 IO 
06 conte. 22 6 3 20 Se 14 lt ae 
ee 28 | — 14 2 16 12 1 13 
[nee ee 32 13 2 23 oe eS 8 4 12 
BO sewssecks 3l 10 1 27 3 30 16 3 19 
Aver. of Six Yrs.}| 28°0 | 8°33 | 1°83 38°27 P2117 -+ 2°83, |. 24°0n8 12°67 | 2°5 15°19 
June— 
BSD. socives. 47 4 1 20 1 21 13 S| 36 
GID raise cias 25 11 3 15 18 6 a 8 
2 ee 19 4 1 8 — 8 10 a 13 
(Le eee 30 8 4 165 — 16 7 3 10 
(Stores 24 5 2 18 | 7 25 5 2 7 
[St See 35 6 2 21 4 25 6 3 g 
Aver. of Six Yrs.| 30°0 | 6°33 | 2°17 16°33) 2°5 | 18°83.) 7°83.) 267 ) ge 
June Qr.— 
hy ar 107 5 3 52 5 57 43 2 Re 
BO penn shat: 83 34 13 54 4 58 ve | 10 31 
UD Hoi sicahves 90 18 5 45 g 50 44 6 50 
OB dish 101 29 5 55 6 61 28 10 38 
Pa cettcsaa 9] 27 ri 64 19 83 ao 10 43 
DE dass 117: | 38 5 62 |) Th dior Wy 38 1a Tee 
Aver. of Six Yrs. | 98°17 | 24°33 | 6°33 | 128°83 [58°67 | 9-0 | 67°67] 34:5 | 10°67 | 4e*17 | 11°33 
First Hf.-Yr. 
Uy ee 374 21 7 402 124 16 14.0 138 34 172 
“OO \acsein te 281 62 22 365 118 13 Boi 73 29 102 
"BG citi OD tan. ks 363 | 1A J. 128 | asa | 0s | 83. Vas 
617 eee rey 306 ei 22 405 § 147 15) Se, 98 2h Ate 
SOS Fcascanade 286 49 i] 34.6 143 2F 170 66 24 go 
BOs ke ee 278 65 15 358 164 23. 187 79 27 106 


Aver. of Six Yrs. | 305°0 | 53°17 | 15°0 | 373°17 [136°17| 17°67 |153°83) 93°17 | 27°33 | 120°5 | 26°33) 








* The majority of these may 











1863.] 








Shipping Casualties. 


Total. 


95 
136 
nile. 
160 
159 
180 








108 
108 


285 
345 
395 
380 
402 
386 





350° 5 


953 
833 
810 
1,080 
880 
867 


Stranded. 
Subse- Got Off 
| as ate Got Of. igre 
Reported.* part Cargo. 
29 61 D 
27 Di 12 
74 74 7 
38 118 4 
46 105 8 
52 123 4) 
= 5} 
37°33 96°33 6°83 
32 63 3 
33 79 2 
30 61 9 
26 80 6 
30 92 10 
37 72 8 
31°83 73°83 6°33 
26 62 4 
20 74 5 
14 73 5 
31 69 8 
28 id 3 
18 66 4) 
22°83 70°17 5°0 
87 186 12 
80 246 1) 
76 208 21 
95 267 18 
107 274 21 
107 261 18 
92°0 240°33 Te17 
356 571 26 
227 575 31 
263 513 34 
322 718 40 
244 597 39 
224 610 33 
272°67 | 597°33 | 33°83 





be considered as ‘‘ Wrecks.’’ 


903°83 








ist,’ bunt is now collated and tabulated by Henry Jnuna, Esa., Member of Lloyd’s, F.S.S. 


Condemned. 


After 
Striking, 
&e. 


From 
other 
Causes. 


Total. 











he Months of Aprit, May, and June, from 1854 to 1859 inclusive. 
essels Unidentified, are not included.) 


Touched the 
Ground, 
sustaining 
Trifling 
Damage. 


Total. 


162 
229 
226 
273 
276 
323 
































— 2 

2 4 

4 7 

3 5 

fi Il 

1 4 

2°83 | 5°5 

2 5 

5 6 

3 7 

4 4 

a i 

5 6 

o 8s | 5°33 

3 4 

2 Z 

5 7 

5 8 

2 3 

4 5 

Score! 483 

5) II 

9 12 

12 21 

TZ 17 

13 21 

10 15 
604-41 LOE 16" 17 
23 18 41 
tT Ui 28 
18 22 40 
10 24 34 
16 32 48 
17 37 54 
15 *Sar 1 2570+ | 40783 





187 
189 
180 
182 
2,36 
218 








5 198°67 


189 
173 
T52 
190 
178 
173 





538 
589 
557 
643 
634. 
714 





LA7Z 620°83 


_—_ 
Nr 


1,758 
1,485 
1,507 
1,845 
1,546 
1,597. 


| ere 








6°17 





1624°67 


24.6°33 


1975 °83 








308 
























April— 
1854 

"55 

56 

’ 5 7 

58 

59 


Aver. of Six Yrs. 


May— 
1854 
BS 

756 

27 

58 

a8) 


Aver. of Six Yrs. 


June— 
1854 
55 
56 
hy 
758 
759 


Aver. of Six Yrs. 


June Qr.— 
1854 
55 
56 
"57 
58 
59 


Aver. of Six Yrs. 


First Hf.-Yr. 
1854 
55 
"56 
cai 
758 
59 


Aver. of Six Yrs. 





2382 
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Quarterly Returns.— April, May, June, 1863. 


[Sept. 


REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH June, 1863-62-61-60. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 801TH JuNE, 1863-62-61-60. 





QUARTERS, 
ended 30th June. 


Customs 


Mn Cl eh ee 


weer rere rneseres 


Property Tax 


Pree reer eres 


Crown Lands 


Poeeteeerene 


Miscellaneous ............ 


YEARS, 
ended 30th June, 


MO SEGTEG adixvacieocensnstins 


PU RGIRE fon cithicrseaare ses 


eee Pe eee reese reeeene 


OOo 


Peete eee eeee 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


OP Oe eee eran 


Miscellaneous ............ 


Totals ........ 


1863. 


Mins. 
5,857. 


4,405, 
21394) 
1,390, 


95°, 


14,996, 


2,918, 


17,914, 


68, 
508, 


18,490, 


1863. 





1862. 


1862. 














[000’s omitted.] 


1863. 





Less. More. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
—— 66, 
481, — 
— EAI, 
Sa 33) 
— 100, 
481, 340, 
== 146, 
481, 486, 
ae 753 
48], BOT, 
— LTS 


Net Incr. £80,300 


Corresponding Quarters. 





1861. 


Mins. 
5,820, 


ieee 
2,186, 
1,363, 

825, 


15,305, 


2,088, 


18,398, 


1860. 


Mins. 
S108, 


5,114, 
2,068, 
1,354, 

825, 


15,094, 
1,089, 





16,183, 
66, 








Corresponding Years. 


1861. 


1860. 


SSS EES | ee ee ee ee pee eee 


£ 
Mins. 


24,100, 
16,674, 
9135s 
3,183) 


Mins. 
23,644, 


18,047, 
8,658, 
3,154, 
3,535, 


£ 
Mins. 


23,393, 
19,492, 
8,466, 
3,136, 


£ 
Mins. 
24,085, 


20,530, 
8,151, 
3 oar 


—_—$— |__| | |S | 


67,555) 
301, 


SS ee ee | | ee a SS) 


70,684, 


69,686, 


1863. 

Less More 
&. 
Mins Mins. 
— 2 456; 
1,313, — 
eS 4775 
os 29, 
a 215, 
1,373, 1,177) 
ao 164, 
LjGia, | 1,341, 
a 5» 
~— 1,025; 
1,3/34. 1 2987s 


Net Ince. £998,072 


71,862, 
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REVENUE.—Unitrep Kinepdom.—QvUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1863. 


An Account showing the Revenur and other Recuipts of the QuARTER 
ended 30th June, 1863; the Avptication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 





Received :— 

Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ' 
ended 3lst March, 1863, viz.:— z 
Great ritain, cos 2h) Aske Peenceis eee oko wate ee atears sé £198,290 
Treland ..... pls Sat interes ana acehavenents aakew ele igus er aieaee ave 389,282 

587,572 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1863, as shown on 
PP CCEUEM OL WAN ON a) eas are whe) diasela) WG (04 ei So's. 4's arene ore Peane muses aes ah totter Bieta 18,490,204 
Amount raised per Act 25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 78, on account of Fortifica- 
ELOISE QU Car™ oiava siioicie Was) sarecsi oie wlelore ors SNe CRM eici et ercoehel sie oeereiienee eran er cate 170,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1863, in repayment of 
Madvancesor kr wolie: Works. sens cee sae ane fe eo ee eee are one eae asia! oe Wee 327,034 
£19,574,810 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th June, 1863, upon the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 30th September, 1863, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ..........-. 1,076,065 


£20,650,875 











Paid — 
Amount applied eut of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended £ 
S0Gh, Wome, BSCS je foalee vnsin sles viel m votes clienlde schemes stein desteniee ) LOOO9 Com 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
June, 1863, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt ................+, £6,313,180 


ermal les) eo timrers orarsle (oyensveieve eacteke a nletevepegeleielots le 347,497 
Principal! of Fixeheqner Bills: 1... i. 4.5 2 e.t eles nies 6s 1,029,300 
Luterest of il asa AOI Ass See : 75,775 
‘f Deticietiey, Balls) ie6 Os ore sas kao sole aterorchove — 
hier Ci th Basti eveecs cists tes ta'e o ofevel tree's te © aeiceiaitere aaieislers 102,215 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ...........00. §23,907 
Advances for Public Works, &c. «0.000008 anayeneyevers 225,058 
mmemlortgs Wah o/s 0+ wkerois + » 4 ehajeleie JO.UKmnG HEBD lec 62,888 


. ———._ 8,679,820 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1863 ...cccsccvereccrececeves 971,218 








£20,650 875 





5 
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[Sept. 


CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WatzEs) Second Quarter of 1863. 


[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japts, Esg., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday 
1863. 








4 
1] 
18 
25 


April 
>» 


” 


oe eeeeeeereee 


” 
Average for April .... 
May 


2? 


2 
9 
16 
23 
30 


2? 
7) 


2? 
Average for May 


June 


eeere rece oases 


9? 


Average for June ..00.: 


Average for the Quarter .. 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 

















































































































Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Rye. Beans. Peas. 
Saco he &. @e &.- ds eae B®. hs &) We 
45 9 36 «6 21 56 30. 4 36. 1 35 11 
45 6 35 8 ZL 1G 31 9 35 11 35 2 
45 6 35 4 21 6 B05 36 6 36 2 
45 8 35 3 21 11 30 «6 36 11 35 3 
ae ee a eee ne ee 
45 9 34° 6 a1 2 29 8 of 3 35 «6 
46 2 34 4 22 1 30 11 37 («6 34 - 
46 9 34° «6 2) ae 3307 38 3 35 8 
46 8 33 9 22 7 dt 6 38 6 36 6 
46 5 33° (8 22 8 4) 2 38 11 35 9 
46 4 34 1 22 1 5505.0 38 1 35. 
46 10 al 1) 22 10 32 «6 39 10 36 68 
46 11 32 4 22 10 34 10 39 «8 36 1) 
46 9 a 23 - 32 3 40 4 37 10 
46 5 31 2 22 10 35 9 39. 8 36 2 
46 8 21 <6 23 TO 33% 9 39 10 36 10 
46 2 33 9 22 2 52 10 ye | 35 11 





RAILWAYS.—Prices, April—June;—and Trarric, Jan.—June, 1863. 



















































































































































































> : Trafic pr. |... 
Gok For the (£100). Miles Open. ee Mile pr. Wk Dividends per Cent. 
a Railway. Price on (unit 000’s omitted.)| 26 Weeks. for Half Years, 
penten Ist | 3r 31 Dee. |: 
Mins. Fen va rei "63. | 762. | ’63. | 762. 163.|°62.1° 62, | ea, | cou 
£ No. | No. £ £ £) £1. d.|\ s di oa 
47,9| Lond. & N.Westn.|103 | 93%) 974}1,199 |1,135 ]2,286, |2,156,]| 73 | 58455 —|37 6] 47 6 
41,6|Great Western ....| 684| 673) 663] 992 | 964 |1,438. |1,387,] 56 | 55 [30 -| 5 -| 30 - 
14,9| »» Northern..../1273/125 {12131 330| 330] 678,| 646,179 | 75 185 -|45 0| 77 @ 
20,2|  », Hastern 533) 533| 4921 663 | 644] 720,] 688,] 42 | 41 25 -|20 -| 30 - 
TO, 97) BTIGHGON chevcnscoee: 1163)116 |1149] 250] 241] 448, | 428,] 68 | 68} 70 -|50 -| 70 = 
14,7 | South-Eastern ....) 92$/ 923) 9231 306] 306] 531,| 523,167 | 66 |60 -—|42 6| 50 = 
14,2| 5, Western ..../1053/1033/1013] 447 | 400] 539,| 488,] 46 | 47 [60 —|40 -| 55 = 
16452 954| 93 | 92414,187 |4,020] 6,640,/6,316,] 61 | 60 755 —|34 3) 51 = 
22,3 | Midland... 1293|/1253/1233] 641 | 614]1,014,| 960,] 61 | 40 ]6s —|55 -| 70 = 
19,6 | Lancsh. and York./1114/1083|1083} 395 | 395] 857,] 811,] 83 | 79 [40 -|37 6/50 =) 
12,3 | Sheffield and Man.| 453] 44 | 453) 239] 239] 380,! 350,161 | 56] — — | 12 @& 
26,3 | North-Eastern ..../1033/100 | 989] 894 | 878]1,043,| 982,} 44 50 —|42 6|.50 ¥ 
80, 973| 943] 948]2,169|2,126]3,294, (3,103, | 58 “ar Q145 ae 6 
9,1|Caledonian _........ 118 /113Z/113 |. 230} 2sOp 408.4) 392, 4 Go ~|50 —| 55 4 
5,3 | Gt. S. & Wn. Irlnd.|1013/1023/103 | 329] 329] 204,| 206, | 24 so. ~|50 —| 50 am 
25951 Gen. aver. ...| 983| 954) 95216,915 16,705 [10,556, 10,017| 59 » 















1863.] 


Quarterly Returns.—April, May, June, 1863. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEeExk.ty RetTuRN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Srconp QuartER (April—ZJune) of 1863. 
[0,000’s omitted. ] 
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1 g 3 4 5 6 7 
Issuzt DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. ‘ ‘ La 
aS DATES. Notes in Minimum Rates 
Hands of Pp Diceonnt 
_ | Gold Coin Public. oP og Co 
Notes Government Other andl (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. | pinion. Galt 16.) Bank of England, 
Mins. Mins. Pi. Mlns. Mins. 
£ £ £ se Ea 1863. Per ann. 
28,94 11,02 3,63 14,29 20337 
28,70 11,02 3,63 14,12 20,63 
29,05 11,02 3,63 14,40 HOI 
29,19 11,02 3,63 14,54 20,80 23 Apl. 3% Dp. Ct. 
29,14 11,02 3,63 14,49 20,87 SOEs aii ay 
28,94 11,02 3,63 14,29 LOn77 . 
28,38 11,02 3,63 13,73 20,64 16 May oa ay 
28,34 11,02 3,03 13,69 20,68 DAL gh wee ay 
28,26 11,02 3,63 F3,61 20,28 
Pao pepe | 11,02 3,63 13,56 20,76 
28,33 11,02 3,63 13,68 20,51 
28,61 102 3,63 13,96 20,13 
28,78 11,02 3,63 14,13 19,99 
BaNKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 UT 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
: Total 
Capital and Rest. | Deposits. ee Securities. Reserve. o ; 
so Liabili- 
ayer w Goldanal ties 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. ne (Wdnsdys.) aba Other. || Notes. Silver ree i 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Minus Mins Mlns Mins Mins Vives 
£ se Es £ £ 1863. £ £ £ £ £ 
14,55 | 3,67 || 10,15 | 13,87 460 April 1111537 | 21,37 le 87 | 485 142010 
t4.55. + 3309 657% | 14,83 508 op Sit ERS 50572 8,07 84 139,76 
14,55 | 3,09 577 Wlo,0) 62 ” 15] 11,13 18,75 8,34 83 139,05 
Tbe | 3,0 6,32 | 14,74 ,6l ns eed 2.05 18,03 8,39 85 139,32 
14255) 5,00 4,18 | 13,61 308 50) 294 12,05 17,85 Boe 86 39,03 
14 Sor. Bek2 Fs2h WN osh2 60 | May 6]12,15 17547 8,17 85 [38,64 
14,55) 3,14 6,74 | 13,73 62 06 13] 11,15 18,95 7,44 392 Posen s 
14,555 | 3,15 7,0 | la. 98 09 Be ZOU TA VS 2.0524. 7,66 »83 139,88 
PE Os¥G 8,00 | 13,84 04 ee. jal ales 20556 7,88 389 |40,09 
14-556) 3,13 8,78 | 13,90 04 |June 3]11,15 24,14: 7,45 86 140,90 
74, 55-|- 3.15 9,78 13,78 se. 65 10} 11,25 21,89 7,82 of 141,83 
LA 551 3,06 9,88 | 13,90 502) on 17 1-11,25 21,40 8,48 89 142,02 
14,55) 3,171) 10,28. |: 13,81 04 30 24}11,25 | 21,41 8,79 90 142,35 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in EXetanp and WatsEs, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Suconp Quarter (April—ZJune) 
of 1863; and in Scortann and Irewanp, at the Four Dates, as under. 








ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 





: Joint < 
Private Beale ee Four £5 : 5 
Banks, Stock | Tovar. Under TOTAL. Gadex POAT. 


Banks. 

Datus. (Fixed | (Vixed | (Fixed 

Issues, | Issues, | Issues, § 
4°30.) 3°30.) | 7:60.) | 


Weeks, and . | Gixed and gs. | (Fixed 
| Sisswes: * | Issues, 


ended ‘upwards. upwards. 6-35.) 











|; Mins. | MIns.] Mins. | Mins. | Mins.! Mins. 
163. 1,20) Boy SB Zl ee 
April 4/| 1,47 | 2,41] 3,88 | 2,70 | 2,68] 5,38 ‘ 





Mins. Mins. Mins. 
1863. £ £ £ 


April 4] 3,26 | 3,05 | 6,31 | 
Ob ieGeh ed eae Oe 
» = 18| 3,338.1 3,07 | 6,40 | 

































59 Dil Beak 3,02 | 6,33 | | 
May 2] 3,28 | 2,98 | 6,26] May 2/ 1,51 | 2,44] 3,95 | 2,86 | 2,62] 5,48 

$5 9) 3,28 | 3:06 | 6,34 9 | 

a 16| 3,24 2,99 | 6,23 | 

‘ Zo! obo 2593) 6,08 4 | 

a5 30} 3,07 2183": 5,90 Po yy  SOVCL 250) 2724 2447 287 tr 2.004: Boor 

| 

June...6|. 3,04} 2,79 |. 5,834 

Ss, ker} S200") 277 4). Be Os : 

Ah ZO Sot 2,80 4. 5,61 3 

»  27| 3,05 | 2,821 6,87 | June 27| 1,72 | 2,66] 4,38 | 2,68 | 2,40| 5,08 

| | 








FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcuttas 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonnon—with collateral cols. 


ii 2 3 L o 6 il 8 9 10 li 

















































Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 
Tondon | Bullion iPren: eairar, Bullion New The At Hong Syd- 
DATEs. an as arbitrated. jorDis J “OP” | as arbitrated. “ Calcutta 
ae) | on | rambo ork. frronse.|, ob Kong.| ney. 
s Gold am D* . London. 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
38 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | mille} 38 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. 7 60 d.s. {60 d.s.| 6m.s. | 6 m.s. | 30 d.s. 
1863. | pr. ct. | pr. ct. | pr.ct. | pr.ct.| pr. ct. | d. d. d. pr. ct. 
April 4.) 25°50 | — 0:2 |S pmj 13°8 | — | 0°5 | 170 | 23% | 24% 57 lp. 
ee ho "525 | — 0:2 ” °8 —— son ” 235 2 ” ” 
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I.—Sources of Information. 


Tus charges thrown by the British colonies and dependencies upon 
the taxation of the mother country is a topic which has been much 
and recently discussed, both in Parliament and in the public press. A 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, over which Mr. Arthur 
Miles presided as Chairman, took evidence and reported in 1861 
upon “ Colonial Military Expenditure.’’ Since the publication of 
that Report, the Colonia! Office has issued several important papers 
relative to the expense for military and civil services, in which 
the Home Government is at present involved by the maintenance 
of its colonial empire. The statistics of the following paper are 
principally derived from these two sources. I have here, however, 
to acknowledge the great facility afforded to me in its prepara- 
tion by the courtesy of Mr. T. F. Elliott, the Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who kindly placed at my disposal 
an early proof of the parliamentary return, from which the first and 
principal table of the Appendix was compiled. 
VOL. XXVI. PART IV. 2c 
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The end proposed in this communication is a purely statistical 
one—whether any, or what amount of taxation should be paid by 
the United Kingdom for colonial purposes, has not been discussed— 
to exhibit compendiously, and according to the best information 
obtainable, the prominent facts of the inquiry, has been alone 
attempted. 


II.—Statistics of each Colomal Group. 


The Colonies, with the other dependencies of the British Crown, 
are arranged in seven groups, chiefly according to their geographical 
affinities, in the following manner :— 


The North American Group. 

The West Indian Group. 

. The West African Group. 

. The South African Group. 

. The Eastern Group. 

. The Australian Group; and 

. The Mixed Group, containing places not in any of the 
foregoing divisions. 


SQM WN 


The statistics of each group, in this division of the paper, are 
briefly discussed under five heads: — (1) Area and Population. 
(2) Trade. (8) Colonial Revenue and Debt. (4) Imperial Hxpen- 
diture ; under which section the charges defrayed in 1860 by the 
mother country, for the benefit of the colonies, are set out; and 
(5) Progress; which is exhibited by collating the population and 
trade, according to the latest returns, with the corresponding 
information for the year 18388. 


1. North American Group. 


This group contains seven colonies, viz.:— 


1. Canada, 5. Newfoundland, 

2. Nova Scotia, ieee : 

3. iNow, Bunahawiels 6. British Columbia, and 
4. Prince Edward Island, | 7. Vancouver Island. 


Area and Population.—The aggregate territory of these colonies 


covers 512,169 square miles; the population, according to the latest 
returns, was 3,294,561, of whom 34,807 were people of colour. 


Trade.—The value of the imports and exports in 1860, and the 
extent of the trade with the mother country, are shown by the next 
figures :— 
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Imports from— £ £ 
The: United Kingdom « sscdessesesensse 4,882,000 
DEWEP COUBERIOR: s.id ssnseciedacasscnderedonsees 4,038,000 
———— 11,920,000 
Exports to— 
The United Kingdom: .5..:ic...shsiteues 3,618,000 
(VEleR COUMMERIOR) | acaicosscasecdsossasnccimennrs 4,174,000 
————— 11,792,000 
il 3 oa OE aa en ag Re — 22,912,000 


One-third of the commerce of this group is carried on with 
England; the greater part of the remainder goes to the United 
States. 

Colonial Revenue and Debt.—The whole amount raised for the 
year was 2,064,3132., which is equal to a poll tax of 12s. 7d. The 
public debt at the end of the same year was 14,232,502/. 

Imperial Expenditure—The charges defrayed with respect to the 
colonies, by the British Parliament, are for military and civil 
Services. 

The military expenses are returned under three heads; the civil 
disbursements, being very small, are stated here in one sum. But 
some of the particulars will be found in Table IT in the Appendix. 
Further details for a subsequent year will be found in Table III. 








Military Services— £ £ 
HEROINE Ios coc taasostarinea oan eae iees Reva 368,770 
MEANS NOLES sats, Kos nasicriciacoseans coma eucstiotaritns 20,359 
Fortifications and barracks ............ 2.55535 
414,664 
Civil Services— 
Vie LOUIs NCS) «© eicapacsnccgaoasieeh siveeice — 15,320 
Boba rcsiGucntonaan — 429,984 





Progress.—The material advancement may be estimated by the 
following comparisons:—In 1838, there were five colonies in this 
group. British Columbia and Vancouver Island have since been 
added. The population was, in the year stated, 1,282,000; it is now 
3,294,561; being an increase of 157 per cent.; the aggregate value 
of the imports and exports was then 9,185,000/.; it is now 
23,712,000/., equal to an increase of 158 per cent. 


2. West Indian Group. 


This group contains seven colonies, viz.:— 


8. Jamaica, 12. Trinidad, 

9. Honduras, ; : 

46, Tasks Iionde: 13. Windward Islands, and 
11. British Guiana, 14, Leeward Islands. 


Area and Population—Excluding Turk’s Islands, the area of 
2c2 
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which appears not to be known, this group measures 99,090 square 
miles. The population at present is 1,075,395 persons, the most of 
whom are coloured. The exact numbers in those colonies where the 
distinction of race has been observed in the enumeration of the 
inhabitants are 54,650 white, and 967,294 coloured. 

Trade—In 1860, the value of the goods imported and exported 
was as given below :— 











Imports from— £ £ 
The United Kimgdom  ssscseseosoosese 2,627,000 
LUCE COUMETICS ssacusiesevsoecnassavecsuveneves 2,710,000 
§3337,;000 
Exports to— 
The United. Kanigdom  siiiinccccckaeen 4,65 3,000 
Other COUNEMIES scnrecfecteccoucwuwecwrsynas 1,178,000 
ae 5,831,000 
MEGHAN ccuao aot Beetaotteon: — 11,168,000 


The United Kingdom has the largest share of this commerce, as 
it takes more than seven millions of the aggregate value. 

Colonial Revenue and Debt.—The sum for 1860 was 919,697/., or 
17s. 1d. per head on the population. The debt at the end of the 
year was 1,495,9670. 

Imperial Expenditure is shown by the following figures :— 





Military Services— £& £& 
ED NOO IOS Seven saegaach tat cewneclennaae Many saantents 325,798 
BE VBA SIO ONS Fe iad iningvac teoawinns aabnerawes yet 18,477 
Fortifications and barracks ............ 18,424 
362,699 


Civil Services— 


W BELOUS AMOS AS iecsingsvacransnoasesannseanerents —_ EGE 





MOOR aoac cnmemee eee a 420,227 





Progress—There has been a considerable increase in the popu- 
lation, but a falling off in the value of the imports and exports since 
1838. Then the population consisted of 675,000 persons ; it is now 
37 per cent. above that number. The value of the trade was then 
12,700,0001., or 12 per cent. greater than at the present time. 


3. West African Group. 


This is a very small group ; it contains three dependencies :— 


15. Sierra Leone, | 16. Gambia, and 
17. Gold Coast. 


Area and Population.—The total surface is 6,488 square miles ; 
the population 199,909 persons, of whom 392 only are whites. 


a i 
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Trade.—The figures for 1860 express the annual value thus :— 











Inports from— £ £ 
PENeU ited Kinedoin | -........s.cssccnssceendvevns 2,3 3,000 
WERSETCOUMIRION 24,5 saceedataceunarahonacibveodoacons 125,000 

- 358,000 

Exports to— : 

Whe United Imo down ~ «..asigssvsccsesccevnsteres 205,000 
OUR CP COMIEPIOS: coacscccosassccneecrcelseeocsacsodocases 319,000 
524,000 
PE Oval: « careecevancssecnanesaveaesonineruns — 882,000 





Colonial Revenue and Debt.—The sum raised in 1860 was 49,581/., 
or 4s. 11d. per head on the population ; the debt. was then 2,304. 
Imperial Expenditure.—The circumstances of these dependencies 


are peculiar. The charges borne by Parliament are much in excess 
of the sum raised locally as revenue :— 








Military Services— £ & 
MEO DG caeascc oun tieaearacin ae Mamedeeca icant 68,951 
PEERS WOT UGA oi steucteosteh erotolen docacasadesee qo 35048 
Fortifications and barracks ...cescsesees 25399 
745993 

Civil Services— 

Wiatiouie: HOAGE = 5: ..becnccdcnscccoanstooweataewnts — 10,230 
IBOLAE arilech cohieoent a 85,223 





Progress.—The population since 1838 has increased by 5,493 
persons; and the value of the trade, comparing 1860 with 1888, by 
269,000/., or 44 per cent. 


4. South African Group. 
Two colonies only are comprised in this group, viz.:— 
18. Cape of Good Hope, and, 19. Natal. 
Area and Population —The extent of the two colonies is 119,268 
square miles; the population, at the latest return, was 388,906. 


Of that number 114,106 were white, and 274,800 coloured. 


Trade.—The value of the imports and exports in 1860 is repre- 
sented by the following figures :— 





Imports from— £ £ 
Phe United Kame@doma: -viicssssssecceaesen. 2,116,000 
OUCREE COUMETICS .5iisiesvcacssascevecvsencnmvees 705,000 
——_ 2, 821,c00 
Heaports to— 
The United Kingdom  ....s.ssissderees 1,392,000 
OCC E COIR 5506 Ci a cscncacssscsessdooes sors 828,000 
— 2)220,000 
Total 


Peo rcnarees Maes oes: — £,04.1,000 


Soe eaad inated 
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Colonial Revenue and Debt—The amount raised was 612,0781., or 
31s. 6d. per head on the population ; the debt in the same year, that 
is to say 1860, was 418,400. . 

Imperial Expenditure—The amount for each branch is thus 
stated :— 








Military Services— £ £ 
UUM OO II Perens scokea ends taps eoaeaeez sans oan ineoe 387,873 
DAI TN OM ial eeluuncvnevacexapsgotiatveansaeaadanbess 57,598 
Fortifications and barracks ............ 11,187 

456,658 

Civil Services— 

Various heads...........+00 Wud eae _ 41,000 
EPG tba titene vents — 497,658 





Progress —In 1838 we had but one colony in South Africa— 
Natal has since been settled. In the year named the population 
amounted to 147,341; it is now 388,906, which is equivalent to an 
increase of 164 per cent. 

The combined value of the imports and exports was then 
1,424,000/.; it is now 5,041,000/., which represents an increase in 
that interval of 254 per cent. 


5. Kastern Group. 
Four dependencies are placed in this group, viz. :— 
20. Ceylon, 22. Hong Kong, and 
21. Mauritius, 23. Labuan. 
Area and Population.—The total extent is 25,485 square miles ; 
the population is 2,351,300 persons, of whom only 11,186 are whites. 


Trade.—The value of that which is represented by the imports 
and exports is shown as under :— 








Imports from— £ £ 
The United KimgdOnt  .....csssessveees 1,622,000 
Other COUMETIES: «5. casera cscghs cxccdeaapanios 4,736,000 
———__ 6,358,000 
Exports to 
The United, Kingdom rxiisncazenscdse. 3,085,000 
Other Counties saciid camiadoaes 1,738,000 
——————==_ 4,823,000 
pic sagt oe soe ee no — 11,181,000 


This is exclusive of the Hong Kong trade, which, according to the 
return, “cannot be ascertained ;’’ the statistics of import trade 
being published with those of the other ports in China with which 
we traffic.* 


* As regards Hong Kong, the imports are returned in connection with the 
China trade, The value of the exports from the United Kingdom in 1860 was 
2,536,000/. 
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Colonial Revenue and Debt.—In the year of which we are treating, 
1,403,206/. revenue was raised; this sum is equal to 11s. 11d. per 
head on population. There was no debt. 

Inperial Hxpenditure.—In this year, the military expenses charged 
in the return to Hong Kong appear to be exceptionally high, in 
consequence of the expeditions to China and Japan. 

The figures below include a sum of 173,364. ascribed to this 
dependency. Distinguishing the military from the civil services, we 
obtain this statement, viz.:— 








Military Services— £ £ 
MOODS. ES icc acon caveats Ro ese 365,459 
EE CSO BGO escscdh & Abad nyeaneetoieen saan ioaive 44,634 
Fortifications and barracks ............ 26,526 
i ; ia 43 6,619 
Civil Services— 
Wanous: Meade, oo j.ci05scecsasonennsoonsinent — 4,649 
Pathe asinine — 444,268 


Progress.—Since 1838 two places have been added to our 
Eastern possessions; namely, Hong Kong and Labuan. In 1838, 
the colonial population was 1,382,000; it is now greater by 969,000, 
or by 70 per cent. The value of the trade in the earlier year was 
2,884,000/.; if is now 11,184,000/., whence it is seen that the increase 
is 288 per cent., exclusive of the Hong Kong trade. 


6. Austrahan Group. 


Seven colonies are now embraced in this most important and 
prosperous group, viz.:— 
24. New South Wales, 28. Western Australia, 
25. Victoria, 
26. Queensland, 
27. South Australia, 30. New Zealand. 


29. Tasmania, and 


Area and Population—The extent is enormous, being upwards of 
2,582,000 square miles; the population 1,358,381 persons, of whom 
113,115, or less than one-tenth, fall under the class termed “ coloured.”’ 

Trade.—The commerce of our Australian colonies greatly exceeds 
that of any other group. The value of the imports and exports in 
1860 is expressed by the following figures :— 








Imports from— £ £ 
The United Mimgdomn 1...0..0sedseotese 16,748,000 
Ornier COMMEEICS © BiG aesnl Whit). deow 10,970,000 
- 27,718,000 
Heports to— 
The United Ranigdom asccckcuniin 13,039,000 
OEE COUMEFIOR” Ti. sstsecadeaviosverscoye 93192,000 








22523 1;000 








i OS) 2) eee errr i 49,949,000 


Colonial Revenue and Debt.—The revenue raised in these colonies 
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is very great; it amounted this year to 5,759,312/., or 848. gd. per 
head on the population. The debt is also large, namely 10,678,584. 

Imperial Eapenditure—In relation to the trade and revenue of 
these colonies, the charge to the mother country is small, when com- 
pared with the corresponding circumstances of several of the other 
groups. This will be readily perceived by the aid of the next figures :— 








Military Services— £ £ 
MP EGO A cease sone cdaotiaduncaed lan tian setae 225,314 
MUI GS ROEUG. Maries) sacerasenbnranonacsaynsoeonvnane 26,09 
Fortifications and barracks oe. 938 
2.525343 
Civii Services— 
V artotie OOS. 6 chactslacclesmecexesrvassiew —— 18,685 
UNGEGE > saseebeteraie eroccee = 271,028 





Progress.—There are now seven colonies in this group ; in 1888 
there were but three. Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand, and 
Queensland are the new possessions of the Crown. In 1888 the 
population amounted to 145,680 persons only; it is now 1,358,381. 
Hence, in twenty-two years it has increased 832 per cent. The 
value of the trade in the earlier year was 3,720,000/.; it is now very 
nearly fifty millions sterling. This is inclusive of the trade in gold. 
The value of the imports and exports of this group has increased in 
twenty-two years by the extraordinary ratio of 1,242 per cent. 


7. Mixed Group. 


This group is made up of eight dependencies, not conveniently 
referrible to any of the other sections. Oneis in the German Ocean, 
three are in the Mediterranean, and the remainder in the North and 
South Atlantic. These places are respectively— 


31. Heligoland, 35. Bermuda, 
32. Gibraltar, 36. Bahamas, 
33. Malta, 37. St. Helena, and 
34. Ionian Isles, 38. Falklands. 


Area and Population—The combined territory contains 11,756 
square miles ; the population is 441,270 persons, of whom 36,119 are 
coloured. 

Trade.—Excluding Gibraltar, for which place there is no return 
under this head, the value of the commerce, in 1860, was in respect 
of— 

















Imports from— £ £ 
The United Kingdom .iscnsvsercens 620,000 
GUOP COUWEELOS 5. Fcactsisecctarscnsnetonns 4,299,000 - 
4,919,000 
Exports to— 
The United Kingdom  a..cismecssoerons 2,066,000 
OED er GOUMEPICS -oravenserteosserrersresenrtn ars 1,138,000 
vee 3204,000 
DOL o kere ceoviahecroncaunts — 8,223,000 
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Oolonial Revenue and Debt—The sum raised in 1860 was 
429,198/., or 19s. 6d. per head on the population. The debt was 
then 333,462. 

Imperial Expenditure —The expenses of this group, from the 
military character of the Mediterranean stations, are very great. 
The Ionian Islands alone entail a charge upon this country of 
280,000/. a-year. For the eight dependencies the account stands 
thus :— 


Military Services— : £& 
PB OOS ssayhoneniison Seats Megunescenedeeanmntes 1,190,560 
AE EAMGPOEUS © cucateaccesscvunnoanssecodenooniae 85,933 
Fortifications and barracks ........ 697,774. 
ee 4207 
Civil Services— 
VaEtouis DORIS. ccaiscoosicesvevesviecsswune — 16,810 
Moths B,cct oan Gok — 1,361,077 


Progress —Since 1888 the Falklands have become a dependency 
of the Crown. The population of the entire group has increased 
about 10 per cent. 


Summary of the Seven Groups. 


Area and Population —The thirty-eight colonies and dependencies 
of the British Crown have a collective territory of 3,356,320 square 
miles, supporting, according to the latest returns, a population of 
9,109,722 persons, of whom 5,084,061 are “white,” and 3,965,766 
“coloured ;” the proportion being as 5 to 4, very nearly. In two or 
three of the smaller colonies the population has been returned 
without discriminating the races, which accounts for the discre- 
pancies in the totals just mentioned. The colonial population, 
according to these figures, is equal, very nearly, to one-third of the 
population of the United Kingdom. 

Trade.—Relying upon the value of the imports and exports, as 
the sufficient exponent of colonial traffic, we arrive at the following 
results :— 














Imports from— £ & 
he United, Kaimgd oma, 5 icsnanseccsionses 28,849,000 
OEMSE COVMUICOS, «caseciisien tanto cecesisea 30,583,000 
—  §93432,000 
Exports to— 
The United King @ons ss..csjecssdectosses 28,059,000 
OPS COUIEEL ESS 6 ibsciscssavecessssesecsoseseas 21,567,000 
—— — 49,626,000 
MB OtAL  erruscyaxcenioneacieuas — 109,058,000 


Colonal Revenue and Debt.—The whole sum raised within the 
colonies as revenue, in 1860, by taxation, by sale of lands, and by 
licences, was 11,237,385/., or 24s. 8d. per head on the population. 
On the 31st December of the same year, the total of colonial debts 
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was 27,161,2191. The national debt is 818,000,0001.* The aggre- 
gate of the colonial debts was, therefore, nearly one-thirtieth of the 
national debt. 

Imperial Expenditure—The total burthen cast by the colonies 
on the taxation of this country, is exhibited by the annexed 
statement :— 


Military Services— £ £ 
OOS siasnse tects naeesn uonipheeetn eek 259325725 
FLAGS ONUB cs cindnisnnseoieubnenbet vnetasen sie 256,735 
Fortifications and barracks ........ 152,783 
nS ——— 33944286 
Civil Services— 
WeattOuls TOMAS irisdenicvecsdenssterPiotcase — 167,222 
GUE. Nolita hasan — 3,509,465 





Progress.—In 1888 we had twenty-five colonies and dependencies, 
peopled by 4,090,000 persons ; at the present time we possess thirty- 
eight colonies and dependencies, with a population more than twice 
as numerous as it was twenty years ago. Between 1838 and 1860 
the trade has risen from 33,000,000/. to 109,058,000/., or in more than 
a threefold proportion. 


III.— Cost of Military, Naval, and Cwil Services. 


I believe it is unknown to what extent our colonial possessions 
and dependencies swell the naval estimates. It is perhaps impossible 
to say how much of the British navy exists solely for the defence 
of the colonies. Though it is admittedly very great, the Select 
Committee on “Colonial Military Expenditure” conclude their 
report with the expression of opinion, that it is better “to trust 
“ mainly to naval supremacy for meee aed against ppb ageression 
“the distant dependencies of the empire.” 

The naval estimates, however, contain a sum of 100,4117., as voted 
last year by Parliament, for ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s establishments abroad.’’+ 
That amount is thus divided :— 











£& £& 

Wind Naval Wares | eSivelecaucianesinunasens 21,714 
"Wa O8 an sraaaeeiengeagececavastevents 52,950 

- 74,664 
Hight Victualling establishments ........ 4,134 
W 82 68intia lake err eenaoiede 9,380 

~ 13,514 
Five Medical establishments ...........0008 4702 
AVR BUNGE ows ac dan uskcvenimiomenean secucsusees 4,471 

—- 112,233 

Mota) eh sananeveatsorectanvuheee — 100,411 





* In 1861, “ Miscellaneous Statistics,’ part 4, presented to Parliament in 1862. 
+ Navy Estimates, 1863-64. 
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The whole expenditure borne by the taxation of the mother 
country, in respect of her colonies and other dependencies, comes 
under three heads, namely :— 


& 
MUIEEREY, SCP VICES) oyaspeaspspssecessncaonderns ndeoensones 3934.2,243 
Naval ie MB ep Mis tabrcecceN cp vonhie sabia? 100,411 
Civil Lat a. aie seattes alogusae examen tear sunnice 167,222 
by 1 Maer mae eS Peres 3,609,876 





Twenty-four years previously, that is to say in 18386, the charge 
for similar objects was 2,646,410/., namely, for— 





£ 
WAS SOR WICES, 0.54 ,25c0eseosne on ster ypsalghesnsunons 2,030,059 
Naval cath cba are ian ssc atau acme ae ane 395364 
Civil Bee Sean Tasha tar daring ones ox Maa deaoub 486,154 
25555577 
St. Helena (not-eclagsed) ..cavsiseskisonivacaosersee 90,833 
Bowe Seed a eoe ne rleeitaearne 2,646,410* 





The dependencies of the Crown fall under two very distinct cate- 
gories. 1. Colonies proper, and 2. Dependencies chiefly maintained 
for imperial purposes. 

The Select Committee on “Colonial Military Expenditure ”’ 
divide a sum of 3,225,081/.,f set down as “ Imperiai Military Expen- 
“ diture,” between each class, in the following manner :— 


£ 
Bors(L): Colonics pre port. crswsasiasnnatasca 1,715,246 
at (2) “De pene oneles ira. ccsoaeeccodeuirnes 1,509,835 
ED OOD ei a Secansy iden asset 35225,081 





It is evident this is a political distinction to be fully borne in 
mind whenever the colonial expenditure to be met by the home 
revenue is under discussion, lest dissimilar questions be confounded. 

But of the colonies proper, there is another division to be effected. 
We have to separate the self-governing communities from the other 
colonies. According to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies,t the following dependencies, 
fourteen in number, are self-governing colonies; the cost to the 
imperial revenue for their military defences, in 1860, is given 
opposite to each :-— 


* House of Commons’ Paper, No. 632, “ Colonial Expenditure,” Sess. 1840. 
+ Report, p. 4. 
+ “ Hansard,” vol. clxv, 1862, p. 1052. 


Committee. 
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OC ABBD eNotes veal dues cic eS 206,264 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia .........ccccse000 149,495 
Prince Maward Ueland sad.jcccscsccosscavecccacessaze Nil. 
INGWEOUMCRAG |. 1exe ons ainc ceae eee 20,807 
Wancowver sla tv cicisratisccteteontvcseessen 38,098 
NewsSoutlt: WOles os .3ivstsceseccse gta esvacentae 43,039 
CPO er SMa OF, Liescusas decac oreo ie rece no cane Nil. 
WAC OMG Jee 58. c, ain vaduccin cadena 36,557 
DOUG CNAUGEPRIGR -cyavicausczaeseceseanecs Ooecawrervasens 6,836 
Deir Zire eaban is oa ese cessicaxovens sxedauaededtovaaeteress 104,852 
MPpanuanie 2305, 66 adie ne Waites lente tees 35,183 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal oe 456,658 
PE OUAL cccccsscenteaereateies 1,097,719 





[Dec. 


The total sums respectively expended for military purposes in 


each colony, during the year 1858, are stated in Table V (Appendix), 
in which the proportion borne by the colonies is distinguished from 
that paid by the imperial exchequer. 


The subsequent statement of the sums paid by the colonies 


For Maintenance of Local Forces— 


OT EG Fe Raa ieee. Ses CS Sop Rite 4 Me ee Ne Oa Re am, ie 


£ 
482 
562 
423 
234 
56,176 
135393 
198 


for their defence is taken from the report of Mr. Arthur Miles’s 
It relates to the year ended 31st March, 1860. 


For Pay and Allowances to British Troops, and for various Military 


Purposes— 
ING Dowel WY alle octet kenseucse dc sess wennn une aeentoawonys 
Wii ORG <.c.. .sicit soetoneteecat oamemaneecauntestae beuan aaa ame 
Souls Ans tralins, sckacdecigsdvccsusteocaneracenctstuelioat aixcant 
WEF IOI + scvcrencanararanmmeaanagatearmnnessteouns ashes 
DEPT EUIS — oiscs cacazvaes nav Otnanevtawadecahadincolenacs Gacxmemeueneeeneent 


For Construction of Works, Barracks, §c., including the Cost of Constructing 


Works described as “Sea Defences” in Demerara— 


BPSD GR: uns ssc uiotoinseasreaanvcts tems rateteaeater eta eee eeretooes trek 
Windward and Leeward Islands, with Guiana .... 


£ 
3,637 
29,279 


For General Purposes of Defence, in pursuane of a Convention executed 


under the Treaty of Paris— 


Tonidn: Toland: Asia dcce aucoancomee srasbbvareupeateonemenglerk 


£& 


25,000 


369,224 
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These colonial disbursements were made in addition to the 


expenses defrayed by the Home Government. 


Five colonies con- 


tributed to Her Majesty’s exchequer 73,3151.; the remainder “ was 
“ expended within the dependencies for various military purposes.” 

The places which paid anything towards the military services 
provided by the funds of the mother country were :— 


New South Wales 
Tonian Islands 
Mauritius 


Pee area Pee OOO e HED ere rere A Hee H HEHE HEH OO ODES EH HH OD OD 


FCCC HOT OER D OCH OER EETOHOHS ES ED Ho as HOOD OHSE OH EE OD 


Pee HOPE HHH HTT OE Taree OHO HEHEHE SHOE HHSEO OED D OOOH EERO OS LOSE OD 


PORTH OOS Eee reer eHee EOE EHHH HHO Has RHEE PETE HEHE ESOT GSS OEOEH OE EEO OOS ED 


POOH H TPP OO HOHE eeL OH ODOT HH ED DERE REDE EH HEH OHHH OHHH OOH EROS E HEROD 








TV.—Numbers Employed in the Military and Civil Services. 


Tt will be desirable to give some information as to the numbers 
employed in each service at the cost of the imperial exchequer. 

The military strength afforded to the colonies in 1860, under the 
various branches of the service, amounted to 41,567 men and officers, 


thus divided :— * 


Infantry 
Artillery 
| OY TES 01S area fen OA em Ore eT Ame ee 
General Civil and Medical Staff... sce 


PPO O OOOH RHEE RESO OEDE HOSES DE HD HERE ORES DH OD HOO: HHDD OEE DOD 


PPR O PTE EO eee Oee EROS EOEH SHEE HEHE Hee E HES OEE HE EH EH ED EOD 


Rotate cccts. cece knees, 


Number. 
355335 
3,867 
1,494 
762, 





41,458 





The “ pay and allowances ’’ for the year are placed at 1,560,go9/.; 


this is equal to 37/. 13s. for officers and privates. 
visions, clothing, and arms is 622,473/., or 15/. -8. 


The cost of pro-~ 
2d. a man. 


The distribution of the troops in each colony is stated in 
Table IV (Appendix) ; with respect to each group the strength was 


thus allotted :— 


The North American Group 


i 

2 

3. ,, West African Group 
4. ,, South African Group 
5. ,, Hastern Group 

6. ,, Australian Group 
7. 4, Mixed Group 


CO soe oeO OHO HHAE NOES Hone Oe 


sx Gat Undliam, Gro mpices.csciceccsoasss de: Bijsadseee 


Oe FEO OTE DET OH EO HOSE HOSES OH HE8 
POPE POOH HEH HEE O OOS Coase HeDereeHornare 
POOH HHO Ooo THEO ODED OOeH OD EF OD eH HF AOOED 


TUTPEOMO Oa ePOT Orem eore eres HOO ornaronsoes 


Total Strength. 


“ 4,685 
«© 4311 


POCO TEOT DEE Dee eo HOO RODEN OOO DES 








The troops at Hong Kong are excluded from the reckoning of 


this table. 


* House of Commons’ Paper, No. 423, “ Report on Colonial Military Expen- 


* diture,” 1861. 
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The total force in the British dependencies borne on the strength 
of the imperial army, on the 31st day of March, in each of the eleven 
years ended with 1861, is shown in the next table :— 

















Colonies, &c. | 
Years. (except Hong Kong. Total. 

Hong Kong). | 
bdo ol Raagiare eve erat | 42,498 1,052 43,550 
Dacian. teva | 43,678 1,068 44,746 
PRDR Reieedeedvard 45,848 1,068 46,916 
ce eee 40,242 745 40,987 
DOrarcareinee 39,6397 546 40,183 
PB BG cp. dieser stoneian- 45,144 589 45,736 
Sy Geers ee 50,547 731 fi.e7s 
LOS picineeeesseoek 38,501 1,484 39,985 
See ems 37,883 1,400 39,283 
BOO) cnocbeuatccen 40,566 10,818 51.384 
oS Sa Si or 44,481 1,979 525460 


Note.—Abstracted from report on “ Colonial Military Expenditure,” p. 275. 





The colonial civil service, at present chargeable to the English 
exchequer, consists of 144 officers of various ranks and duties, 
namely :— 


PRI ESE SATE 





Total of Salaries 
Designation of Office. Number. and — 
Allowances. 

















£ 

GOVEPAOUSS oy comis ns etrene Mannan wore a) 34,350 
RUS Ad: sare raeacecegodany sda tae bisannvtalbes’ 5 2,178 
VAL CUISTRO HO it coors dahaavaranuaeticcaodanss 22 9,925 
SNOW E a we seussteagcananevaipasettsencitncss 8 12,400 
Other ministers of religion ........ 75 13,827 
Oiihew: OHIGEHAN A, heckiiets dda seenns 12 5,347 

OUP - cstaas adnate 144 78,027 





These salaries have been included under the head of “ Civil 
“‘ Services’? in the previous divisions. Of the magistrates, twenty- 


one are designated in the return* as “special magistrates in the 


‘“‘ West Indies.” They were appointed at the time of the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, and their salaries, so far as they are payable out of 
the imperial funds, will cease with the present holders of the office. 

The total salaries and allowances, as set out in the last table, 
include 400/., the amount paid to “other clergymen;”’ but the 
number who are thus classed is not stated. 


* House of Commons’ Paper, No. 147, “ Colonies,” Sess. 1863. 
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The range of salary allotted and paid to the colonial civil service 
is thus shown :— 














Designation of Office. Lowest Paid. Highest Paid. 
£ £ 
REOVORMOES. 2 cxaccunncmshsecussssosdceceapen 500 4,000 
SURGE Ces anicdudbwhedis aan tadlorn aectoon bvssece 100 800 
J Goal 7 c2) Co aN nea cere ee ee 300 445 
| 2) aN er CURR es Sane BOO. 2,800 
Other ministers of religion ........ 18 800 





With respect to the magistrates, it should be observed, there is only 
one who enjoys the higher salary, all the others receiving 3007. each. 
The lowest paid under the class, “other ministers of religion,” are 
eatechists in the diocese of Antigua. 


V.— Recapitulation. 


For some years past 40,000 to 50,000 British troops have been 
maintained for the defence of the colonies and dependencies at 
the expense of the imperial revenue. Between 1888 and 1860, the 
charge for military services has risen from 2,030,059/. to 3,342,243L., 
or by 65 per cent.; the cost of the naval services, so far as any 
separate record can be obtained, has increased from 39,364/. to 
100,411, or 155 percent. On the other hand, the payments for 
civil services have fallen from 486,154/. to 167,222/., which is equal 
to a decrease of 66 per cent. The total imperial expenditure for 
colonial purposes, including in 1838 a sum for St. Helena of go0,833/., 
which is not divided and assigned to the different services, hag 
increased in twenty-two years from 2,646,410/. to 3,606,876/., which 
is equivalent to a rise of thirty-six per cent. 

During the same interval, however, the population of our colonial 
empire has grown from 4,090,000 to 9,110,000 persons, or by 
123 per cent., while its commerce has swollen from 33,000,000. to 
109,000,0001., or by two hundred and thirty per cent. 
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APPENDIX. 





(1.)—Statement of the Area and Population, and of the Revenue, Debt, and Commerce 


and the Amount of Imperial Expenditure in each for Colonial 

















































































































Revenue Amount of Commerce in 1860. 
Population Raised in the Debt 
: Colony on 31st r, 
Colonies, &c. : = cae 8 in the Year | December, ? ig ae é 
Square Miles. latest 1860. 1860. Imports. | Exports. 
Return. 
sie (000’s (000's (6000's (00's 
omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 
1. NortH AMERICAN 
GROUP. £ £ £ | £ 
Be, SO MDOG.,.< sre edeeecsnnseson: 210,020 | 2,606,755 1,499, DTO7%, 7,078, 4,116, 
2. Nova SCOUS. ,..ccidsrevess 18,671 332,264 177, 1,004, 1,702, 13243 
3. New Brunswick ........ 27,105 252,047 179, 1,036, 1,447, g16, 
4. Prince Edward Island 2,072 80,857 29, Al, 230, 202, 
5. Newfoundland............ 40,200 “ . 2,638 128, 175, 1,206, P2235 
at : ot ascer- rn 
6. British Columbia 200,000 { aS | } 53, a 257, re OF 
7. Vancouver Island ...| 14,000 Fe —~ — — — 
Dota acne 612,169, | 3,204,561 2,065, 14,232, > PLO, } 1o, 7925 
11. West INDIAN | 
GROUP. 
Be AMMAICR.  cacsnccarcnsssene ees 6,400 AAT 265 262, 738, 1,208, 
2, EL OAMITAG 2. Gives S080: 13,500 25,635 36, Nil 232, 
, Not ascer- 
10. Turk’s Islands........ { bec \ A53 72, 11; bs 42, 
11. British Guiana ........ 76,000 155,026 180, 529); 1,146, 
ms, Mn i we. kc idosiioentss 1,754 84,438 185, 136, 829, 
13. Windward Islands .... 777 258,933 157, on 1,368, 
14. Leeward 7 659 105,736 89, 59; 517, 
T Stak wes tieccee: 99,090 1,075,398 920, 1,496, 5.301; 8,832, 
tr. West AFRICAN 
GROUP. 
15. Sierra Leone  .......0.... 468 41,624 32, Nil 1733 
16. MOROTID:. dis canssesseesaedncs 20 6,939 10, ” Wes 
DZ. MOL Const cisnccivvensnnss 6,000 151,346 ts 2 173, 
TOGA Sits ncicuves 6,488 199,909 49, 2; 358, 


iv. Sourn AFRICAN 
GROUP. 
18. Cape of Good Hope 
19. Natal 


Dea e emer eras ereareee eee 


oeeetee ween 


CEE ER ES LS | OS | LT 


2,466, 




















104,931 231,323 525, 368, 
14,337 E84,583 87, 50, 355, 
119,268 | 388,906 612, 418, | 2,821, 
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APPENDIX. 





of the British Colonies and Dependencies, in the Year ended 31st December, 1860, 
Purposes, during the Year ended 31st March, 1860. 





Imperial Expenditure for Colonial Purposes, 1859-60. 


—_———_—- 


















Military. 
Total, Colonies, &c. 
Foruinc Total Civil. oes and 
Troops. Transport. | cations and eee Military. 
Barracks. Military. 
I. NortH AMERICAN 
£ £ £ £ £ £ Chote. 


188,634, 10,092 7,538 206,264, 5,332 211,596 1, Canada 
125,740 | 8,247 | 15,508 | 149,49 54 P88 i seaay | a ee 
— — — — 1,500 1,500 4. Prince Edward Island 
17,396 922 2,489 20,807 500 21,307 5. Newfoundland 
37,000 1,098 — 38,098 4,900 42,998 6. British Columbia 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 7. Vancouver Island 





—_—$—$— | —_._. 


368,770 | 20,359 | 25,535 414,664 15,3820 | 429,984 Total 


| 















tr, West INDIAN 









GROUP. 
108,118 6,325 3,842 118,286 17,200 £35405 8. Jamaica 
27,301 2,298 1,022 30,621 — 30,628 9. Honduras 
— — — — —_ —_ 10. Turk’s Islands 
6,700 11. British Guiana 
950 12. Trinidad 
190,379 9,854 19,560 2.135793 16,950 Zonet at 73. Sipura Islands 
15,728 14, Leeward e 





ee 





325,798 | 18,477 18,424 362,699 57,528 420,227 | Total 














111. West AFRICAN 
GROUP. 


25,397 1,265 640 275302 29,302 |15. Sierra Leone 
25,491 1,185 1,234 27,910 32,140 116. Gambia 
23,781 |{17. Gold Coast 





18,063 1,193 525 19,781 








68,951 3,643 2,399 14,993 10,230 85,223 | Total 











Iv. Sourtn AFRICAN 
GROUP. 
387,873 | 57,598 | 11,187 | 456,6 84 eae 4976584 ne oe Good Hope 








387,873 | 57,598 | 11,187 | 456,658 41,000 | 497,658 | Total 
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(I.)—Statement of the Area and Population, and of the Revenue, Debt 















Revenue Amount of Commerce in 1860. 































: ; Value Value 
Colonies, &e. Area, ; BepuEaine in the Year | December, ey of. 
Square Miles. latest 1860. 1860. Imports. | Exports. 
Return. 
ace (000s (000°s (000’s (000’s 


omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 

































































v. EASTERN GROUP. £ £ £ £ 
BO ORT AOW sein icy sisvnscavanbeees 1,919,487 "67, Nil 3,551, 2 SR, 
Be LEME BLU isascciesscencoanee 310,050 541, ‘ 2,769, 2,260, 
mee Hong Kong ™ 4...0.s.0s- 32 L1O3321 94, a Cannot be | ascertained 
Ee ca DUAN 05 code iaanpeiaavoreeds 45 2544.2 a, ‘a 
OUR a raascdivnx. 25,485 | 2,351,300 1,408, Nil 


vi. AUSTRALIAN GROUP. 













































24. New South Wales ...| 323,437 365,635 1,309, 3,820, 
BBO VICUOPIA Fido Gicsscdeelascas 86,831 548,944 3,039, 5,118, § 15,094, 12;G63, 
26. Queensland ................ 678,000 56,000 179, Nil 742, 410, 
27. South Australia ........| 383,328 126,830 439, 840, 1,640, 1,784, 
BS, Wester 25 assets» 978,000 15,691 61, 25 169, 89, 
ZO. LAgSMaNIA.  ivsscnicese: 26,215 90,231 268, 390, 1,006, 1,025, 
30. New Zealand. ............ 106,259 155,070 465, 479, 1,548, 589, 
OU faciatnes 2,582,070 | 1,358,381 5,760, £0,670) A 275718,- “19235232, 















vit. MrixED GRovpr. 


Sl, Helivoland a Sadan. 13, 9 


Mediterranean : 




















BZ. GADTAILA? code cccessasssvecdss 12 15,462 34, Nil Cannot be | ascertained 

OS. Malis Jest. 115 141,220 146, 78, 2,982, 25301, 

34. Ionian Islands............ 1,041 228,669 172, 327, 1,489, 796: 
Total (part.) ........ L157#} 385,351 352, 305, 4,471, 330975 








Islands in the North and 













South Atlantic : 
Bo. Bernina. cod ccs: scene 24 11,450 16, I, 153, 
SO, Bahamas’ ..05..ccssscdess- 2,921 35.269 36, ze, 131, 
37. St. Helena .....ccccasces. 47 6,444 21, Nil 124, 
a8. Palklands* — scchisiste.ess 7,600 566 iB * 27, 


10,592 53,494.49 7A, 24.5 435, 


———— 


4,919, 








Oval cssss.cee 11,750 441,270 429, 334, 





3,356,320 | 9,109,722 | 11,237, | 27,161, | 59,432, 


* Hong Kong. The military expenses in respect of this station are computed from the ; 


1860, because the whole of the China expedition passed through that place. | 
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and Commerce of the British Colonies and Dependencies—Contd. 


Imperial Expenditure for Colonial Purposes, 1859-60. 


Military. 
Total, Colonies, &c. 
Civil and 


Fortifi- Total, Military 


Troops. Transport. | cations and i 
Barracks. Military. 


£ £& £ £ £ v. EASTERN GROUP. 
6,924 Goo” |. 110,268 — 110,268 | 20. Ceylon 
30,728 20,773 145,658 1,350 147,008 | 21. Mauritius 
6,982 4,958 173,364 — 173,364 | 22. Hong Kong* 
Nil Nil 79329 6,299 13,628 | 28. Labuan 





—_——. — [_—$$ $$ —_—____— 


365,459 44,634: 26,526 436,619 7,649 444,268 | Total 


vi. AUSTRALIAN GROUP. 
34,737 8,300 2 43,039 1,300 44,339 | 24. New South Wales 
33,757 | 2,798 2 36,557 = 36,557 | 25. Victoria 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 26. Queensland 

6,420 416 ~ 6,836 9 6,836 | 27. South Australia 
22,733 | 3,088 125 25,946 | 11,385 34,331 | 28. Western 
32,853 1,451 809 35,113 6,000 41,113 | 29. Tasmania 
94,814 | 10,038 — 104,852 — 104,852 | 80, New Zealand 


——_ —___— ——_—_—_ -——_—__——_ — 
—— 


225,314 | 26,091 938 2525343 | 18,685 271,028 | Total 


33 


vir. Mrxrp GRovp. 
960 | 31. Heligoland 


Mediterranean: 
372,806 | 23,066 24,823 420,695 Nil 420,695 | 82. Gibraltar 
426,650 | 25,845 30,678 483,173 z 483,173 | 33.. Malta 
250,657 | 22,255 7,149 280,061 Ms 280,061 | 34. Ionian Islands 

1,050,113 | 71,166 62,650 | 1,183,929 Nil 1,183,929 | Total (part.) 


Islands in the North and 


South Atlantic: 
74,770 | 10,727 2,090 87,587 4,050 91,637 | 35. Bermuda 
29,250 1,775 1,255 32,280 1,200 33,480 | 36. Bahamas 
34,373 | 2,202 1,779 38,354 | 6,533 44,887 | 37. St. Helena 
2,054: 63 Nil oy) 4,067 6,184 | 38. Falklands 


a | ene 


140,477 | 14,767 5,124: 160,338 | 15,850 176,188 | Total (part.) 


1,190,560 | 85,933 67,774 | 1,344,267 | 16,810 | 1,361,077 | Total 


1 | | a | 


2,932,725 | 256,735 |152,783 | 3,342,243 |167,222 | 3,509,465 | Grand Total 





army estimates of the year. The separate cost for Hong Kong could not be ascertained for 
Note.—Abstracted from House of Commons’ Paper, No. 147, “ Colonies, &c.,” 1863. 
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(1I.)—<Statement of Particulars of Imperial Expenditure for Civil Services 
in British Colonies and Dependencies, in the Year ended 31st March, 
1860. 





Colonies, &e. Pole Ch ee ee 
I, NortH AMERICAN GRoUP— £ £ £ £ £ 

ee 6.07 ee aides — 2,990 — 2,342 55332 
2. Nova Scotia......... TS — 3,088 — = 3,088 

3. Prince Edward Island _.... — — 1,500 — 1,500 

5. Newfoundland ....c.....0.0ecses- — 500 — — 500 

6. British Columbia. _............ _ —_ 4,900 — 4,900 

11. West InpIAN GrouPp— 

8. Jamaica ..L...4.acoe Foca 6,600 7,100 3,500 — 17,200 
11. British Guiana 42.2.4: 3,600 3,100 — — 6,700 
D2. Ea opis sree Saanvansctecs 450 500 ~— = 950 

Barbadoes | icccocnnos iscahiase g00 4,025 4,550 — 9,475 

Sb. VaNCONE: vccascdatvesseesenteacs 450 150 1,300 —_ 1,900 

ESe (Grenada, “vckisacccevesee soagweufionte 450 150 1,300 = 1,900 

OIG oasessd< sniontseevadolace, 600 22 1,300 = 2,125 

Bg LARGER: icds’ covsnsteacnstnrnprere 1,350 200 — — 1,550 

AIOE UE a es heoascscstetateactawioes’s — 3,068 3,600 — 6,668 

IMEORUBCTIAD | .ixapigncies-cdtvcgenn| 181 500 a 681 

14 St. Kitts and Anguilla ....} 1,000 275 1,300 = 2,575 

“A INGCYISM sueaicbcigareeres Seen ee 450 36 500 — 986 

Virgin Uslanids 2253550 0s.: 628 210 800 — 1,638 

\ DOMBICH, ..douscctaxeaseasarises 1,800 80 1,300 Fes 3,180 
111. West AFRICAN Grovurp— 

LD, Srorra Leone: .c:ccsssensesdese? — -- 2,000 — 2,000 
RG DCAM IA es oc cewins voneias eon — — 4,230 = © 4,230 
17 MOLE WOR ccesvonsovctasseanets — a 4,000 —~ 4,000 

Iv. SourH AFRIcaAN Grourp— 
18. Cape of Good Hope ........ ~~ _ — 41,000 | 41,000 
v. Eastern Grovurp— 
OME UES 1 0 ace ere oe ae 15350 — — = 1,350 
23. Labuan....... STEREO MERE SE _- — 6,299 = 6,299 
vi. AUSTRALIAN GRouP— 
24. New South Wales ........... _ — — 1,300 1,300 
28.. Western Australia ............ 9,585 — 1,800 at 11,385 
ps ial is ca 2 a 6,000 — — — 6,000 
vit. Mixep Grovep— 
SL, ALOMIOIIIG |. sscanvecgsdesvectoash: <= — 960 = 960 
Sp. POTION Dis bvcgscsio cane acveasenes oa —- 4,050 “= 4,050 
EG, ISRIMARTDS 017s faa cks waxes sdenaaxece — — 1,200 — 1,200 
BT Cte TROIRNS) hey cas ccosnarilertssbeot — — — 6,533 6,533 
38. Falkland Islands................ — — 4,067 — 4,067 
OURS a chetceeccech ol 38,223, | 20928 1.645056. | SLi bo 1 abrace 


Note.—Abstracted from House of Commons’ Paper, No. 147. Sess. 1863. 

*,* In the column headed “Judicial, Police, &c.,”? the two first items are contributions to police 
and gaols in Australia on account of the presence of British convicts. The whole of the remaining 
items, with two exceptions, are salaries of stipendiary magistrates in the West Indies and Mauritius, 
expiring with the present holders of office. The exceptions are a small salary of 1002. to the Chief 
Justice of Anguilla, and 178/. to the Chief Justice in the Virgin Islands. 

In the column headed “ Ecclesiastical,” the three first items are salaries to North American 
clergy, expiring with the present holders of office. All the remaining items are salaries of bishops 
and clergy in the West Indies, charged on the Consolidated Fund under the following Acts of Parlia- 
ment: 6 Geo. IV, c. 88; 7 Geo. IV, c. 4; 5 and 6 Vict., ¢. 4. 

LS EE RR ES SR SRA AR SR RS ERESS SA ST 
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(IIIl.)—Public Officers Employed in the British Colonies and Dependencies, 
Appointed and Paid by the Home Government in the Year 1862, as 
1. Governors; 2. Bishops and Clergy; 3. Special Magistrates; and 


4. Other Officers. 


1. GOVERNORS. 





Colony. 





North AMERICA. 
Prince Edward Island 


Bermuda....... Se cveriek { 


Vancouver Island .... 
British Columbia ... 


Jamaica 


Poor reeareeeener 


West INDIES. f 


Bahamas vagekasten. { 


Barbadoes & Wind- \ 
ward Islands .... | 


Die VENCET ti eckoscctsswsees 
Grenada 
Tobago 


Peso eeeroene eoesooer 


Oe 


Antigua and Lee- 
ward Islands .... 


Montserrat ............ 
St. Christopher ....... 
IOVS. “a sdihesssdeavdeawnr 


Virgin Islands 
Dominica 


Oeeeeces 


AFRICAN POSsszs- 


SIONS. 
Sierra Leone ........ { 


AUSTRALIAN Pos- 
SESSIONS. 


Western Australia .... 


EASTERN COLONIES, 
FALKLANDISLANDS, 
AND HELIGOLAND. 
Labuan 
Falkland Islands 
Heligoland 


eee 


Office. Salary. 
£ 
Lieutenant-Governor | 1,500 
Governor and Com- 1 ae 
mander-in-Chief .... : 
“a cH \ 1,800 
bP) bb) mB 
Captain-General and ae 
Governor-in-Chief | 395 
Governor and eet ae 
mander-in-Chief.... _ : 
33 $9 4,000 
Lieutenant-Governor | 1,300 
2 ” 1,300 
29 9 1,300 
Governor and Com- aes 
mander-in-Chief.... 3) 
President and senior 
member of the ees 
Counciladminister- 5 
ing the Government 
.| Lieutenant-Governor | 1,300 
President and senior 
member of the bis 
Counciladminister- 5 
ing the Government 
ae ” 800 
Lieutenant-Governor 1,300 
Captain-General and. Beds 
Governor-in-Chief 2 
Governor and Com- eee 
mander-in-Chief.... : 
” ” 500 
9 ” 1,800 
ry) yy) 800 
go) ” gO0O 
Lieutenant-Governor 500 


Total salaries and allowances of Governoyrs....| 34,350 


Remarks. 





The Governor of Bri- 
tish Columbia has re- 
ceived for the past year 

| a special allowance of 
1,2007. from the colo- 
nial revenue. 


250l. for clerks and 
stationery. 


Allowances : 3001. for 
private secretary, and 
3004. for clerks and 


Allowances : 3001. for 
private secretary, and 
poe 


@ 


Receives also a salary 
of sool. as consul, and 
allowance of 200. for 
office expenses. 
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(III.)—Public Officers Employed in the British Colonies, &¢.—Contd. 


2. Bishops AND CLERGY. 








Colony. Office. Salary. 
£ 
Bishop of Quebec ......ssee0e 1,000 
Archdeacon of Quebec ........ 500 
Rector of Quebec............ 400 
allowance for house rent gO 
Rector of Montreal ....... euet 300 
‘amen Minister of Trinit 
Pea osksiichels Chapel, Quebec .......... : ia 
Rector of Three Rivers .... 2.00 
- Frelighsburg .... 100 
¥ Clarenceville _.... 100 
Presbyterian minister, i" ee 
AMPeNGOUAL .<Siensscssvoamnes 
APENCMCRCGI jiitisascben <xteas 300 
Nova Scotia.......000. Eleven missionaries* ........ 1,662 
Minister of Scotch Church ag 
Newfoundland ........ Bishop of Newfoundland.... 500 
SBOP, hacdesduscnciccorraatioaee 154.00 
Sa", ~ aidepaiehtosb tag Mabcaelgetteen 2,000 
: eer ee Archdeacon of Surrey ........ 600 
aa eee = Cornwall .... 600 
Ke Middlesex 800 
Fourteen clergymen ............ 2,100 
PP BMAIMAB , ..vos.sresovtenss: PB ESO PING ore opaentersosecencore aries 1,000 
Cie bade Sun 0 “Messacnste eg ears muctarbast 2500 
Archdeacon of Barbadoes 500 
= Trinidad .... 250 
Eleven clergymen, Bar- 
Barbad badoes..... Gain sraicteibitjoss wiaivissivoisisielsie.s 775 
Be EE Three clergymen,St.Vincent) 150 
Two % St. Lucia 200 
Six os Trinidad 500 
Two is Grenada 150 
Three 44 Tobago a. 225 
BOD). Gisaissawancesusansnioronyepetes 2,000 
Archdeacon of Antigua ....) 500 
St. Kitts... 250 
Eleven clergymen and 
268 
bAChOTE~..duecaedtinwieronss 
Two clergymen and seca Nek 
catechist, Dominica ... 3 
PIMALID  sesrssssnovnvees Four clergymen and three \ ios 
catechists, Montserrat 
Two cler en and one 
catechieh Bk. TGTEOS. . cscs } 75 
Two catechists, Nevis ........ 36 
One clergyman and two 
catechists, Anguilla .... a 
Two clergymen, Tortola .... 210 
REIIO PD Seno tareocsiowen sani cccbenenet 2,000 
British Guiana 4 Three clergymen oi... 4700 
Other Bit Pr eerennen ene 4.00 
Total salaries of bishops and clergy........ 26,227 


Remarks. 


* These are Mission- 
aries of the Society 
for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. The 
payments are made 
under an agree- 
ment with the So- 
ciety, concluded in 
the year 1834, and 
will cease with the 
lives of the reci- 
pients. Twenty-two 
additional are paid 
by the Society. 


f Retired in ill- 


health under ar- 
rangement sanc- 
tioned by Treasury 
in 1855, according 
to which the re- 
tiring bishop re- 
tained 1,400/. out 
of the whole salary, 
3,0001., attached to 
the office of bishop, 
while the co-adju- 
tant receives the 
rest of the salary, 
1,6002., and half 
the salary of the 
archdeaconry, 4000. 


i 5 
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(III.)—Public Officers Employed in the British Colonies, &¢.—Contd. 


8. SPECIAL MAGISTRATES IN THE WEST INDIES.. 








Colony. Office. Salary. Remarks. 
£ 
PAUIGICR sessiczavasSrasexnc. Nine magistrates ........ 2,700 { 1,350, for house and 
horse. 
British Guiana ........ Five S59 or as aoe 1,500 | 760. A 
PEPUNTAAEL \. sci enessasoacenet: One magistrate...,........ 300 | 1501. » 
Baehadoes ufeasices:| 4% Fats 360") 160), 9 
Dh. ViINCCHE ., avecesvecsts or OR) Meee. 300 | 1501. a 
DSR Reece siewsnnsts Three magistrates........ 900 | 4501. » 
INO GIRS spcdvens cobiteasssnoseds One magistrate ............ 300 ROL, 3 


Total salaries and allowances of f 
PAACISOPALES” “Javccchscsagelbvvehsweasenns 9:46 


4, OTHER OFFICERS. 


Salary 
Colony. Office. and. Remarks. 
Allowances. 
& 
Judge in Admiralty, 
Babamiag,,...ccacervoven ; and Commissioner ; 300* | * Ig also Chief Justice of 
of Wreck Court........ the Bahamas, and for 
AU A ccs sctstevasvesnees Chief Justice :2....scce.000 100 that office receives 950. 
Virgin Iglands.,......-+: Fs Oe er Sete 178 from the colonial 
GA. he Misccasicacetteces 800 revenue. 
Bernd]... cscveccescs ; Colonial Secretary........ 700 
Attorney-General ........ 500 
{ | Chior Sasttce 05.4000 00: 800 
| | Colonial Secretary and 
Gama cicspeasnssvers mel EER GOBUNOI Yilxéatuwattete: } ae 
}| Civil Commandant 
L| (M‘Carthy’s Island) \ oe 
F ) Magistrate sis sccsocace 45s, 
Chie plawn” seetescccdeasesene. 350 
Falkland filands...4 SME CCOW ioteeetss ussosooonnen: 350 
| Surveyor-General........ 350 
Colonial Secretary........ 350 
[ Treasurer and Police 
Magistrate............000. } 50° 
| UB COW .acsncac'cstusn tins cntors 414 
Chaplain: Sixes tacheccy he: 50 
Pain vrosecssssecere ae ode Master ......... ae 
Surveyor-General ........ 300 
Superintendent of Con- 
WACO site olgsdiadeccrenaet \ nee 
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(IV.) — Statement of the Force stationed in the British Colonies and 
Dependencies, during the Year ended 31st March, 1860. 





General 
Civil Total 


Colonies, &c. : 
2 and Medical 
Staff, Strength. 


Infantry. | Artillery. | Engineers. 











ee 


1. NortH AMERICAN 





GROUP. 
AMIAGA cssestissescncsescbapeceteedmecares 2,176 248 8 "5 25807 
Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
Se RES NR } tera | ae 92 BP | ote 
Newtoundland  .si.ccvsngtesseoosovad 237 1 I 10 249 
1. West INDIAN GROUP. 
ef AUN RECE hiciesevinie sche tseo@usesneinatileyer 1,336 94, 3 40 1,473 
PE OROULGS onss ceynsssanesapesauvonntentse 329 24 2 11 366 
Windward and Leeward 
TSAOGR . <souhssascnceatoreptriy aioay 136 7 80 gue 
tr. West AFRICAN 
GROUP. 
Berra DOONG. o...cssereseseevsedeavoreser 356 — — 15 EVR 
Chama sssscssenvstccetensasioern senso 334 — —_ 16 350 
Gold COR -vussccvecoorsonseransberstesne 306 — — 13 319 
Iv. Sourn AFRICAN 
GROUP. 
Cape of Good Hope sess. 45451 176 239 115 4,981 
v. EASTERN GROUP. 
OVID cin snisenvcuaennsons Drones dreo shins 2,202 135 7 26 25370 
IVE RUTICLUS Wossanssneseisenstcenes cesenoeaes 1,449 Loo 48 24: 1,654 
DIBA” sesinesineesniteanseso manage = — as site oe 
vi. AUSTRALIAN GROUP. 
New South Wales ..........s000008 BO7 106 32 8 653 
WACHOUIR 5, ccescainssssuivedeentar nein 618 — 6 7 631 
EP ARUAAANAG, | <p idsisasasssuspattosinsaranpse: 324 — 2 21 347 
South, Asmstralaa .csovcssnvesceonsasvs 93 — 4 2 102 
West Australia .........sscreseven 88 — 86 9 183 
INOW Zealand .2cccsscsnevesearstiantecns 1,166 45 41 27 1,279 
vir, Mrxep GRovp. 
PROPOR i054 scnsesencas inoetonctanagntte 878 159 gl 26 1,154 
DG BADIGB, conssseseorcssa dasainsnnaiecarests 386 11 1 11 409 
Rit. TLOIGIM  scocssnsdsconsotiorsnsiee athe 418 ad. 2 12 509 
Falklands ..sssssessseerssesvenssessee 3 — oo a 37 
Gibraltar. .icossviaevedeiossdssvectessitet A837 1,079 309 50 5.975 
Malta, .....sssssssvoreossessrorssesessoensnes 5,645 179 304 57 6,785 
Jonian Tslanidis: © ...,.cssssseesswesanemn 3,601 487 2.06 59 45353 
Potalsi.,«iteene 36,535 3,867 1,494 762 41,458 





Note.— Abstracted from pp. 279—80 of ‘ Report on Colonial Military 
“‘ Hxpenditure,” House of Commons’ Paper, No. 423, Sess. 1861. 
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(V.)—Statement of the Sums Expended for Military Purposes in the 
Colonies in 1858 ; distinguishing the Amount Paid by the Home Govern- 
ment from that Paid by the Colonies. 





- Colonies, &c. 


1. Nort AMERICAN GROUP— & £& 
RC BAA hs, Msccbivosavee Oostels 23 3,565 35,176 
Ze INO Va SCO nla iscsi odio sctstocswnte 
3. New Brunswick ................ ie ies ey 
5; Wewtoundland .iésisisecciesnce 18,190 Nil 
PB Gtalle xh ciucacau emai: 399,16y 35,268 
ir. West InDIAN Grovep— 
iy AMIDA CES) hos eke ee Sioa ta vecaatyes 117,502 182 
Os El omcueas 5 eis ssc ations 30,231 Nil 
13. Windward Islands ............ 9 
14, Leeward Say adecee ons } 701;935 B2;081 
10) 7 Ae ee ae oe ed 349,668 32,663 
111. WEST AFRICAN GROoUP— 
Ph onSierra Meone s.idciedasecvaea 26,685 385 
Gre oaks Sask ess edescecassn ohio 279,246 161 
TW Golo iaccacicunce 16,763 330 
ota pe end oa em 70,694 876 
Iv. SoutH AFRICAN Group— 
18. Cape of Good Hope ............ 538,372 40,467 
vy. EASTERN Grovp— 
Be Os yNomt 2: cist hates cvtiuscins 129,507 85,851 
Pile MU OMANI oie, «sisi haensts Seseahidbs oss 85,129 22,634 
Bas, NUOUECOING, 2... <ssochiducososoens ons Nil — 
5 55 2 a eo a 6,897 Nil 
Total 221,524 108,485 
vi. AUSTRALIAN GRouP— 
24. New South Wales ............00. 72.032 ly } 2O88% 
ENV VOR ONAN doi Seas coupes taeedessian ss 49,924 40,400 
OF Souths Austhalia. cccccvccecsevscce, 8,054 5,172 
DOW extern fe 21.08 cee ccsssea 24,561 Nil 
DG, IDR SABIAN DY ocak siicivcs siedack shcskew date 38,781 - 
BO, New Zealand. «.,.ccccpeecrvesnsse FEL, 330 Ae 
ME Oba. sssecntee ica tee 254,691 75,459 
vir. MixepD Group— 
Syne CO MESNUET te tan canecusseccscesiseees: 3223;014 Nil 
SOTA URI es see ees cere re ai 341,520 6,200 
BA. Loman Velands, ccacdorwasodssoveos 201,909 25,000 
Ss OMG saascsaasenss cosacsasdesacsieds 80,550 Nil 
BOT ABAIMAR.. .ioseseicssteessusesaeieeed 34,193 96 
BY Bia Molen. 6.4 ..ccsournokiesvinh 36,251 453 
CEST TG Beane ay Pa te 1,709 Nil 
ASR et isa eat esi 1,018,146 31,749 
Grand Total sisi 2,852,264 324,967 


Imperial Funds. 


Expenditure from 












































Note. — Abstracted from House of Commons’ Re 


No. 423, 1861, pp. 297—301. 





Colonial Funds. 

















































268,741 


147,506 
18,190 








434,437 


a 


117,684 
3231 


234,416 








382,331 


A SSCS EO 


27,070 
27,407 
17,093 


ee ne 


715570 


RI SSE RCA 


578,839 


RT 
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On the Virau and Sanitary Sraristics of our EuropEan ARMY 
am INDIA, compared with those of Fruncu Troops under like 
conditions of CuimatE and Locauity. By Jamus Brrp, M.D. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Newcastle, August, 1863. ] 


Ir the progress of intelligence and advance of civilization have 
widened the source of some diseases, by developing to a greater 
extent the fatal results of vicious habits and disorderly passions 
among the multitude, some compensation for such will be found in 
the present advanced state of the several sciences, and more par- 
ticularly of preventive and curative medicine, to which statistics have 
been successfully applied, in proof of the deduetions that are made in 
regard to health. The practical application of the precepts of 
hygiene, by removing the sources of many diseases, has rendered 
them less frequent, and less fatal, in all climates, than they proved to 
be in former ages. Since the beginning of the present century, a 
remarkable and advantageous change has been thus effected; and, 
through such means, the ravages of epidemic diseases, and the 
mortality-rate of prisons, hospitals, and poor houses, existing for the 
use of our civil population, have been greatly diminished. Thus the 
disturbing influence of burial-grounds, filthy and undrained localities 
in London, of the seasons, and over-crowding on the life of man, 
which gave rise to prevailing diseases from the plague years 1593, 
1603, 1625, 1636, and 1665 to that of 1838, have been so far amelio- 
rated, according to the second report of the Registrar-General, as to 
cause a reduction of the mean mortality, from 25 to 2°81 per cent.* 
In proportion also as the salubrious condition of London has been 
improved, the distribution of deaths, among the various periods of the 
year, has been more and more equalized, till the maximum of mortality 
for late years has ceased to correspond, as formerly, to the hot months 
of July, August, and September. 


What has been so happily accomplished for the improved health | 


and comfort of our civil population, can in a great measure be 
secured for our soldiers, both at home and abroad. The practical 
measures carried out after the Report of the Commissioners, appointed 
in 1857, to examine into the condition and administration of our army 
hospitals, and into the operation of regulations in force to prevent 
disease in our army, both at home and abroad, have been followed 


* «Second Report of the Registrar-General,” p. 89, London, 1840. 
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by a reduction in the rate of mortality of our infantry, at home, from 
15°5 per 1,000 effective men in 1828, to 8°77 in 1859 and 1860.* 
Dr. T. Graham Balfour’s report, for this last year, has also stated 
the mortality of infantry of the line at home, for fifteen years, 
1839-53 inclusive, to have been 16'9 per 1,000. But for the credit 
of the medical department of the royal army, the fact must not 
be passed over, that the army statistical reports, begun in 1835 
by Mr. Henry Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, 
while associated with Lieutenant Tulloch, 45th Regiment (now 
Major-General Sir A. M. Tulloch, K.C.B.), and continued by the 
latter, with the assistance of Dr. T. Graham Balfour (now Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals), first called attention to the 
condition of the soldier in regard to health, and the various 
deteriorating agencies which affected it. These reports led to the 
expediency of establishing the Registrar-General’s Department, 
through which accurate information, on the extent and causes of 
mortality among the civil population, has been obtained. In 1838 
the Commissioners’ report, on the sanitary condition of the British 
army, was published and laid before Parliament, followed by that on 
the organization of the Indian army in 1859; and in this the present 
year, 1863, we are favoured with the very valuable and elaborate 
report of the Commissioners, appointed in 1859, to inquire into the 
sanitary state of the army in India. 

In endeavouring to bring before you a short digest of the 
important information, collected in these volumes, regarding the 
influence of hot climates on the health of Europeans, and more 
particularly India, I propose to make free use of these reports, and 
of the statistical, sanitary, and medical reports of the army medical 
department, for the years 1859 and 1860; as well as the collateral 
information, obtainable from the various reports on the mortality and 
sickness of English troops in India, published in the several volumes 
of the Statistical Society’s Journal. For the facts on which a 
comparison may be made between the sanitary statistics of English 
and French troops, in hot climates, I shall chiefly have recourse to 
those supplied by M. Boudin in his “ Traité de Géographie et de 
“ Statistique Médicales, et des Maladies Endémiques,” Paris, 1857, 
and in his other publications on this subject. 

We can scarcely overestimate the importance of ascertain- 
ing the causes and extent of losses sustained by armies, even in 
their native country, and in times of peace, from the ravages of 
disease ; inasmuch as we cannot otherwise determine the expense 


* The former is the death-rate of troops serving in Ireland for thirty-two years, 
from 1797 to 1828, See Boudin’s “ Statistique de la Mortalité des Armées de 
“Terre et de Mer,” Paris, 1846, p. 2, and Dr. Balfour’s “ Statistical Report 
* for 1860,” p. 13, where the mean of the two years is as stated. 
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of efficiently maintaining them, both at home and abroad. Inde- 
pendently of the annual decrements in armies, produced by various 
contingencies, as the good and bad materials that compose them, 
their ever-varying conditions under service, according to time and 
place, we must endeavour to fix the rates of their losses from 
disease, according to age and climate, and their ever variable reduc- 
tions by war and invaliding. Military service, when performed 
under apparently most salubrious conditions of both locality and 
climate, whether at home or abroad, is generally found associated 
with a higher rate of mortality than that incident to the indigenous 
inhabitants of the soil; and as this difference is not so strongly 
marked among officers, subject to like climatic influences, as among 
the non-commissioned officers and men, it is for the most part pro- 
duced by a greater amount of intemperance and other vicious habits 
among the latter, and by overcrowding in the barracks. The proof 
of this will be manifest from the following ratios of mortality among 
the civil male population of England and Wales generally, of the 
officers of the royal artillery serving in England during the year 1860, 


and of the infantry of the line from 1839 to 1853 :— 
Mean Mortality, 


per 1,000. 
Civil male population, England and Wales generally* ........ 9°28 
Officers of the foot artillery, at home, 1860.................sccssoees 7°O4 
Infantry of the line, at home, for fifteen years, 1839-53 .... 16°8 


The proportion of mortality among the civil population of France, 
between 20 and 80 years of age, rises to 12 per 1,000; that of the 
infantry of the army at home, 22°3 per 1,000,¢ and of the non- 
commissioned officers 10°8. 

Since the sickness and sanitary condition of armies, therefore, 
may be derivable from mixed causes of locality, overcrowding in 
barracks, meteorologicul climate, dietetic errors, and vice, it is neces- 
sary to carefully sift and separate such mixed causes, and assign to 
each their due influence, in the production of increased ratios of 
military sickness and mortality. Much may be otherwise laid to the 
deteriorating influences of climate, which are only effects of insalu- 
brious localities, overcrowding, dietetic errors, and vicious habits. 

Sickness and increased ratios of mortality among European 
masses, removed to new climates, seem inseparably associated with 


* The data for England and Wales generally, have been obtained from 
Dr. Farr’s life table, in the twelfth volume of the Registrar-General’s “ Reports,” 
and from the “ Army Statistical and Sanitary Report,’ 1860, p. 141, and 
Table 55 in Appendix to the Sanitary Commissioners’ Report “On the Regulations 
“ affecting the Sanitary Condition of the Army,” London, 1858, p. 476. 

+ M. Boudin’s “ Statistique Médicale des Armées,” p. 8, and “ Statistique de 
“ Etat Sanitaire et de la Mortalité des Armées de Terre et de Mer,” Paris, 1846, 
p: 16. 
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smaller numerical degrees of latitude, as we advance nearer the 
Equator ; and even in France we find that, for the provinces of its 
northern latitudes, the average mortality is 1 in 44, but for those of 
the south 1 in 88. How much more then must such averages increase 
among English troops, serving in the tropical climates of India, or of 
French troops in other hot climates, under like insalubrious condi- 
tions. The localities occupied by either, and which come properly 
under the denomination of hot climates, lie from the equator to the 
thirtieth and sometimes the thirty-fifth degree of north or south 
latitude. In Asia, and regions of the south, these are India on this 
side and beyond the Ganges, Ceylon, Arabia, Persia, and Cochin 
China; in North Africa, Algeria, and on the west Senegal; and to 
the south, the African islands of Réunion, Mauritius, Bourbon, and 
Madagascar; and in South America, Guiana, the French Antilles, 
or Martinique and Guadeloupe, and the English Antilles, or islands 
in the Gulf of Mexico, with all that part of our possessions called 
the West Indies. 

‘It is not less evident, from Dr. Forry’s report of the sickness 
and mortality in the army of the United States, that the ratios of 
military mortality in that country increase, as we proceed from the 
north to the south :— 


NOM GS creccancuscavees 18°8 deaths for 1,000 effective strength. 
South COBO RCOHSOCEOSCS 523 ” ? 99 
Centres tied Tp aa = 9 


the causes for such increase being the combined insalubrious 
agencies of increased temperature and malarious localities. The 
greatly increased proportion of mtasmatic endemic diseases, which we 
find admitted into hospitals from such places, clearly indicates that 
they have their origin more from endemic influences of locality, than 
the peculiar meteorological condition of the chmate. It was for 
these reasons I stated in my evidence before the Royal Commission, 
appointed in 1859, “ that in tropical latitudes the mortality must be 
“ higher than in temperate latitudes, even after all that may be done 
“ for the troops by the very best prophylactic measures, both endemic 
“and dietetic.” 

After these preliminary observations on the mortality and sanitary 
state of English and French troops, employed in their native country, 
I proceed to briefly consider their relative mortality, and sanitary 
condition, when serving in tropical climates, more particularly India : 
and for the state of the former, past and present, I cannot do better 
than refer for information to the “ Report of the Royal Sanitary 
“ Commission,” just published. 

The ratios of mortality, deduced from given numbers of men, are 
at once the measure of their lives, and the healthiness of the places 
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they inhabit. They differ for the different countries of Europe, and 
for the localities, according to the greater or less salubrity of 
particular regions and their geological formation; and are always 
lower for the indigenous inhabitants of the soil, than for those who 
migrate there from other countries. Those for Europeans, exposed to 
the climatic vicissitudes of military life, and other contingencies 
of service, show an increase, in proportion to the proximity of 
residence to the equator, and unremoved sources of endemic disease 
there, as bad water, bad drainage, filthy locality, overcrowded and 
ill-constructed barracks, in combination with dietetic errors, vice, 
intemperance, and want of suitable clothing, occupation, and exercise, 
according to the conditions of climate and seasons. It would be 
quite impossible, amidst such extended subjects of inquiry, to select 
more than a tithe of them for illustration on this occasion; and I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to the three following heads :— 

1st. Mortality, and other ratios of decrement of the effective 
strength of European troops, serving in India, and other hot 
climates. 

2nd. The sanitary ameliorations of the sickness and mortality 
effected of late years. 

3rd. The sanitary measures still necessary for application to 
English troops in India. 


Taste 1—Annual Rate of Mortality in Periods of Years, from 1770 to 
1856, in each of the Indian Presidencies. 





Deaths Annually to 1,000 Strength. 
Years. MEL is aT Eek Ks Remarks. 
Bengal. | Bombay. | Madras. India. 





——$<— 


1770-1800 ....| 70°6 78°2 37°5 B47 


The siege of Seringa- 
patam and conquest of 


Mysore 
1800-10 ....... 916s (liege ts) Baeaipoepyy qf Genet Wan easy 
Conquest of Dutch and 
ODO .aasics 68°7 99°6 97°0 84°8 French islands, Mah- 
ratta war, and cholera 
720-30 ........ 84°5 97°9 95°2 go0°"7 Burmese war 
730-40 we. 60°1 46°3 55°5 Rey 
24 BO’ devs: 795 | 683 | 43°53 | 6n-4 
50-56 .. 67°8 aa 4A°3 50°" 
Potal he — —_ —_ 67°9 





Note.—This table is copied from Table 10 of the Précis of the ‘Commissioners’ 
“ Report of the Sanitary State of the Army in India,’ London, 1863, p. 178. 





According to this table, copied from No. 10 in the Appendix to 
the “ Report of the Commissioners on the Sanitary State of the 
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‘“ Army in India,” the average rate of military mortality there, for 
eighty-six years, is given at 67°9 per 1,000; being at the same time 
stated, in the body of the report, at 69 in 1,000 during the present 
century. The following are the words of the report :*— “The 
“deaths in the fifty-six years, 1800-56, among all the Company’s 
“ non-commissioned officers and men, including invalids, in India, 
“amounted to 40,420 out of an aggregate of 588,820 years of life, 
“* obtained by adding up the average annual strength in those years ; 
“so the annual rate of mortality has been 69 in 1,000 during the 
“* present century. 

“The mortality-rate was as high as 134 in the first Mahratta 
“war, and it was as low as 41 in 1852. It was high again in the 
“years of mutiny, and it has been subsequently lower than the 
“Indian standard. From the rate of 55 in 1770-99, the rate rose to 
“85 in the thirty years, 1800-29; and the mortality fell to 58 in 
“the twenty-seven years, 1830-56; so that the death-rate of the 
“ British soldier, since the first occupation of the country down to 
“ the present day, has oscillated round 69 per 1,000.” 


Taste II.—The Mortality of the French Army in Hot Climates, except 
Algeria, for Ten Years, from 1838 to 1847, és thus Distributed in 
Ratios per 1,000. 












































Years. Martinique. | Guadeloupe. Guiana. Senegal. Réunion. Average. 
1838........ 79°1 192°6 48°0 15275 32°4, 110°6 
cs eee 165°2 158°8 25:0 pie eea| 25°5 tr7e4 
eae 103°5 156°9 oe 65°5 20°0 98°4 
7AM, deksecs 102°8 129°5 39°5 lee. 84:8 98°8 
A ia 86°8 42° 26°5 62°0 30°5 52°1 
NO4S acts 103°2 68°9 29°8 82°5 45°5 Ghee) 
"AA... 78°0 wae 19°2 66°2 28°1 58°8 
At. 53°3 45°6 19°2 4a 13°5 382, 
ee 93°6 ZEG 16°6 24°6 19°7 ee 
Pd cece 60°3 28°0 12°5 38°9 25°5 39°23 
Mean ..... 90°4: 89°0 25°3 61°7 30°5 69°5 





It is quite true that, in this next table for French troops in 
tropical climates, a like average of 69°5 per 1,000 is given; and the 
contrast is remarkable to show how much the rate is caused by hot 
climates and localities, and is not chiefly caused there by intemperance 
and vicious habits; a conclusion long since arrived at by Dr. Edward 
Balfour’s statistics, and observations on the means of maintaining 
troops in health, read before the Statistical Section of this Associa- 


* “Report and Précis of Evidence,” p. 18. 
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tion, at Swansea, in August, 1848.* It is with earnestness he 
protests against partial deductions on this subject, and says, “ Exer- 
“tions solely devoted to check intemperance, even if successful, can 
“ only palliate, but never remove, the evils that spring from climate. 
“It may, likewise, by withdrawing attention from one great, and I 
“believe the greatest cause of sickness, the noxious influence of 
“* particular localities, tend to retard the day, which I hope to see, 
“when healthy sites having been selected for cantonments, the 
“ English soldier shall enjoy, in India, almost as good health as in 
“ his native country.’ There can be hardly a difference of opinion 
as to the important part vice and intemperance play, in increasing 
the sickness and mortality of English soldiers abroad, and for the 
imperative necessity “of discontinuing the sale of spirits in the 
“‘ canteens of India,’ and of adapting the soldier’s diet to season 
and latitude. Still these unremoved sources of the sickness and 
mortality there, are not the main causes of the increased ratios of 
both; as Miss Nightingale’s summary of the evidence, in the stational 
returns, provest that the miasmatic diseases of fevers, diarrhea, 
cholera, and dysentery, are produced under elevated temperature, by 
bad water, misplaced lavatories and cesspools, bad drainage, filthy 
bazars, and overcrowding in barracks, huts, and sick-wards. 

But reverting to the mortality-rate, 69 per 1,000, as being 
hitherto the normal one for sickness and disease, in India, it is 
scarcely a true representation of the deduction that should be drawn, 
from the facts collected in the various statistical tables, published in 
the Appendix to the Commissioners’ own Report, sufficient allowance 
not being made for the increased casualties of war, cholera, and 
invaliding, during the period of fifty-six years, 1800-56, assumed 
for the basis of some of the calculations in the report. Of these 
fifty-six years, twenty-five, including the Sikh war, 1845-46, and the 
Punjaub campaign, 1848-49, were periods of war and cholera; this 
last disease, according to Inspector-General Burke’s Indian returns, 
1826-32, having for these six years increased the mortality 11°5 per 
1,000 of the effective strength.~t Besides the average difference of 
mortality, between the war-rate and that of peace, or 27 per 1,000, 
as shown in the following table for Madras troops, not having been 
deducted, while the rate of invaliding in India is included, and 
thought of no importance, the assumed average of death, and decre- 
nents from natural causes, is thus raised to 69. It was not without 
good reason, therefore, that the Secretary of State for India, in his 
place in the House of Commons, the 23rd of July last, said, “ that 


* « Journal of the Statistical Society,” vol. xii, p. 34, 1849. 

+ “ Royal Commissioners’ Report,” vol. i, folio, p. 347. 

t Quoted by M. Boudin, p. 52 of his “ Ktat Sanitaire et Mortalité des Armées 
“de Terre et de Mer,” Paris, 1846. 
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Tasie III].—Madras Troops. 
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“the general conclusion as to the mortality, being based on facts 
“ going far back, does not afford a very good index of the sanitary 
“ state of the Indian army at the present moment.”* When we 
turn to Table IV in the Appendix of the Report, in which the rates 
of mortality for periods of service in the three presidencies, 1847-56, 
are given, we find that 51:2 per 1,000, inclusive of other casualties, 
was the average annual mortality of the late East India Company’s 
European troops for those ten years. It is stated, in a foot note to 
the table, that the mortality for this period was considerably below 
the previous average in Madras and Bombay ; but it is doubtless a 
more close approximation to the true rate of the mortality in India, 
for the last twenty-six years, than the one taken for the basis of the 
Sanitary Commissioners Report. In Dr. T. G. Balfour’s summary 
of the health of the royal army previous to 1859,+ the following two 
tables give the rates for the three presidencies :— 


* «Times ” newspaper of the 24th July, 1863, p. 7. 
+ “Statistical, Sanitary, and Medical Reports of the British Army for the 
“ Year 1860,” pp. 133 and 138, London, 1862. 
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1830-37. 1838-56. 
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The mean of these two tables being 51°4 or the average mortality 
of the late East India Company’s European forces, as given in the 
table of the report before quoted. Additional proof of this average 
being nearer the true one, for late years, than that assumed in the 
Commissioners’ Report, may be drawn from the rate per cent. of 
invaliding for fifteen years’ service. 

Among the effective non-commissioned officers and men of 
the late Company’s European forces, during the years 1847-56, as 


Taste 1V.—The Casualties in the Effective Non-commissioned Officers and Men of 
the Local European Forces in India during the Years 1847-56. 
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Note.—This table is compiled from the tables of casualties of effectives in the 
presidencies. Under “ invalided,’” are included here, besides the true invalids, the 
following casualties:—1. Discharged by purchase. 2. Discharged on account of term 
expired or otherwise. 3. Promoted. 4. Transferred to town major’s list. 5. Transferred 
to other corps. 6. Deserted. 7. Missing, &c. 8. Other causes. Those on the town 
major’s list of Bengal are included among the effectives. 





given in Table IV; and which rate, 27°8, deducted from 64°3, the 
mean casualty-rate of the last twenty-five years, 1838-62, inclusive 
of invaliding and cholera, would leave the normal death-rate of late 
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years for India 36°5 per 1,000: the mean death-rate of our European 
troops in the three presidencies from 1850-54, being only 40°4.* 

According to that table, the rate per cent. for deaths and dis- 
charges, among men who had served ten to fifteen years, is 5°28 per 
cent.; which, when raised for 1,000, would give 52°8 as the mortality- 
rate. In the same table 2°78 is given as the rate per cent. of 
invaliding at the above period of service, and when this is raised for 
1,000 it gives the other casualties of service, 27°8, the difference, as 
already shown, between the war and peace rates of mortality in India, 
previous to the year 1838. Perfect reliance cannot then, I think, be 
placed on the returns of the East India Company’s troops, prior to 
this year, as the mortality-rates obtained from them include many 
abnormal casualties of service. 

But descending from general statistical principles, for securing 
trustworthy conclusions on the subject of military mortality, let us 
enter on the statement of particular facts, regarding the increase 
and diminution of military death-rates for war and peace, brought 
together in Table V. 

In this, the annual rate of mortality per 1,000, for the line forces 
of India, during the thirty-nine years, from 1817 to 1855 inclusive, 
is calculated from the table at p. 319 of the report. We here see 
that during the first Burmese war and the siege of Bhurtpoor, the 
rate rose as high as 158 per 1,000; and varied in times of peace from 
an average of 75 to 32°5 per 1,000. Tor seventeen years of war the 
death-rate was 80 per 1,000; and for twenty-two years of peace, 
51°3: averages that correspond very nearly with those given in 
Table IIT. 

But while the average mortality of the British army in India, 
from 18380 to 1837, was only 43°3 per 1,000, according to Dr. 
Balfour’s summary before quoted; in the next period, from 1838 
to 1856, it rose to 59°5, including the mortality from wounds and 
service during the Afghan war, the Cabul massacre, the Sind and 
Gwalior campaigns, the Sikh war, 1845-46, and the Punjaub cam- 
paign, 1847-48, with the Second Burmese war, 1852-53; and when 
we deduct the casualties of war and service for this last period, the 
mortality-rate, 42°5 per 1,000, would, I believe, be a nearer approach 
to the normal standard of India during peace, than the mean of the 
two tables, 51°4. 


* This is the mean taken from the Report of the Commissioners, appointed to 
inquire into the organization of the Indian Army, presented to Parliament in 1859 ; 
and has been quoted by the “‘ Army Statistical Report, 1860,” at p. 111. A well- 
written article, in the “Times of India,’ September 9th, 1863, says, “ A total 
* mortality of 2,360 men, upon a strength of 73,000, gives about 32 per 1,000 as 
“‘ the average of all India; the Commissioners make it 70; and we are persuaded 
“that, if their figure be divided by 2, the result will give about the right 
“¢ average.” 


2: 2 
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TaBLe V.— Showing the Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000, for the 
European Line Forces of India, during Thirty-nine Years, from 1817 
to 1855 inclusive; calculated from the Table at p. 319 of the “* Sanitary 
“ Report.” 1863. 





Rate of Deaths 








Years. per 1,000. Remarks. 
yar ly eee 69 Pindaree war 
VOMG ie. .c.tiees 85 
ED chaseaioss 80 
so’ 0 eR he a4 : : 
91 68 Average mortality 75 per 1,000 in peace 
i eres 73 
ee 67 
foe ne 129 
as aes 157 Burmese war 
RDG esse toes 158 Siege of Bhurtpoor 
bo Rt ee ae 
Tee 66 
? 
iia aoe a Average mortality 53 per 1,000 in peace 
| aren 41 
RN ge ee 47 
1}. 5 Sere 63 Coorg war 
WBSA4 Ss sc cdceesd 470 2) 
Blasters 34 
be baseacaranes s Average mortality 50 per 1,000 in peace 
Feaatenacel 3 
MS Oi scgnssanae: 52 J 
1839...........: 46 
g. || arene 95 
|| ee go Afghan war 
PA Scdyasees 107 Cabul massacre 
1843......0000 77 Sind campaign 
LAA a seassies 81 Gwalior ,, Average mortality 74 
per 1,000 
Kee Weeeewec sie Be } First Sikh war 
ass wnat } Second Sikh war 
NB, ssaccinnn 67 
a praises o } Average 42 per 1,000 in peace 
ee ee a } Second Burmese war 


LBB ssossss 35 \ Average mortality 32°5 in peace 
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It was stated by Sir Charles Wood, in his speech already referred 
to,* that “during the mutiny in India, the mortality in twenty 
“ regiments which were sent from this country, but which were not 
“in action, was only 34 per 1,000,” which must be exclusive of war 
casualties, I should think; and in the next table, or No. VI, which 


Taste VI.—Annual Rate of Mortality and Invaliding of Her Majesty’s 
Troops serving in India, 1861, exclusive of late Honourable East India 
Company’s Troops. 























Total. Deaths 
Bengal. Madras. | Bombay. — er 1,000 


India. trength. 


83,60 | £7,082 — 








Mean effective 
strength, 1861 .... 


Admitted into Indian 
DOS PALS .....6.s.<aa0e 


37,483 10,739 


73,233 13,471 | 15,649 | 102,353 a 


Number of days 
under treatment 


(average sick time 29°30 IS 26°65 25,06 os 
to each soldier) . 
Deaths in Indian ; ‘ ‘ 
es pitas. 5. ccsn...0< } oe es Ae eee 35°3 
Killed ity battle <..........: None None None None — 
Deaths on board ship, 
on passage home, ! : ; 2 ; 
and in hospitals at . a, Ib 95 sear 
MOPIO cpeccssageasseocdens 
{| Returns Bengal 
Wavalided. £772 cic: } not 38°2 255° returns not 33°3 
received received 
SE EE | Se 
6°37 


is a return of mortality and invaliding of Her Majesty’s troops serv- 
ing in India, 1861, the actual mortality in India from locality and 
climate is 35°3 per 1,000; the other casualties for invaliding and 
deaths on the passage home being 33°3. All such sources of dis- 
crepancy, as direct and indirect results from warfare, and other con- 
tingencies, must be eliminated from our statistical data before a true 
estimated rate of the mortality, from natural causes of locality and 
climate, is attainable. If such peculiarities of service are not attended 
to, and minutely enumerated for all comparisons, we can arrive at 
only vague and by no means satisfactory conclusions. 

Colonel Sykes’ paper,t on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding 
in the East India Company’s European and Native Troops, from 


* «Times ” newspaper, 24th July, 1863. 
+ This, which is quoted from the Statistical Journal, vol. x, p. 100, forms 
Table 28, ‘“ Appendix of the Commissioners’ Sanitary Report,” 8vo, p. 195. 
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1825-44, the last bemg the year previous to the Sikh war, gives the 
rate per cent. of European mortality 5°409, and that of invaliding 
2°884 per cent., which rates, when raised for 1,000 men, become 
respectively 54°09 and 28°84. The former rate, however, includes 
7°24 per 1,000 of deaths from cholera; and which, when deducted 
from the aggregate death-rate, leaves that of ordinary deaths from 
other natural causes 46°85 per 1,000. The rate for invaliding is a 
little higher than that I have employed for deduction, to obtain the 
hitherto normal rate of European mortality in India. 


The Sanitary Ameliorations of the Sickness and Mortality 
effected of late Years. 


I find, in regard to the health of the British Army at home, 
exclusive of the Horse Artillery, that for fifteen years, previous to 
1854, the average death-rate was 14°7, and that of invaliding, 32°3 
per 1,000; but that in 1860, and since the practical application of 
sanitary measures, adapted to climate and locality, these rates 
have respectively fallen to 7°32 and 21°30,* indicating a gain to the 
effective strength of 18°38 per 1,000. The proportion admitted for 
enthetic (or syphilitic) diseases, and constantly in hospital, was 23°69 
per 1,000. In the hot climates of Jamaica, Ceylon, and Mauritius, 
where, from the 1st of January, 1830, to the 31st March, 1837, the 
death-rates were 91°49 and 34°6 respectively ; these had fallen, in the 
year 1860, to 20°2, 19°6, and 23°8 per 1,000. 

With the aes Cae into India 7 improved sanitary improve- 
ments, adapted to climate and localities, with restraints on vice and 
intemperance, corresponding decreasing rates, to indicate augmented 
health among our troops, must follow as natural results. The*present 
army medical statistics, in reference to India, as I stated in my 
evidence, are not of any value in determining the question of how 
much reduction in the rates of mortality may be ultimately effected 
for that country; for, when uncombined with meteorological and 
medical observations, on the physiological and pathological effects of 
localities and climate, and classified arrangement of the prevailing 
endemic diseases, they are but relative proofs of hitherto unremoved 
sources of such diseases. The first right step in this direction was 
the organization of a statistical branch of the medical department of 
the army, with the introduction of new forms of returns, after the 
Report of the Sanitary Commission of 1858 ; but a sufficient period 
has not yet elapsed for the production of those accurate and trust- 
worthy statistical data, which we may confidently look for in the 
course of time. 

Nevertheless well marked reductions in the death-rates of English 


* See pp. 16 and 141 of the “ Army Sanitary Report,” 1860. 
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troops, serving abroad, have been effected. During the period 
anterior to 1886, the rates for the Mediterranean stood as 
follows :-— 





GAOTARAT «0... schoo PERE BOS orth oa 22°0 deaths per 1,000 men. 
pus es TEN eS | a ES eed en aR Oe 18° 7 oe) 
Tomidn Uslaitla: - b5c.5... c0c5: deidaldeds sveeh 28°3 + 

Mean death-ratee ...........0500 22 ” 


During the period from 1844 to March, 1846, the mortality had 
fallen to the following numbers :— 





iffective Mortality. Death-rate 


ioe per 1,000 Men. 
Strength. | 1844. 1845. Total. 


CODEALGAT. —..cdscsrey vscteues 378 41 41 
Wiskig ee 1,858 36 31 
Fomlan Velands. cccecsevacs 2537 35 33 

Total for the Medi- 7,466 112 108 


terranean.........0.. 








For the period again 1859 and 1860, the diminution stood 
thus :— 





























Effective Morsalltye Death-rate 
Mean Strength. per 1,000 Men. 
1859. 1860. 
GDEAIL AL cas qiesene sete grass. 55331 40 62 9°41 
PNGB sora ge cuss ag vaatonds 5,630 101 63 18°8 
Ionian Islands ............ 3,875 A6 29 9°8 
Mediterranean ........ 14,886 187 154 12°6 





The results of these two last periods present in their favour, when 
compared with 1836, the following diminution of the mortality :— 





CDM os cust lec otunt hs cosgpadtonddons covoedes 11°2 deaths per 1,000. 
MEAS ch eis Be cade Ua araicaaneo aawads Chases O*3 ‘3 
Phe Vomaan Tglagxdia’ 6) sssiecogcssnaretodargoes EE? - 

Mean for Mediterranean. ........ y hs As 


The annual mean difference being a gain of 16 men per 1,000 of the 
effective strength in our healthy colonial commands. 
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Turning to British possessions, reputed the most unhealthy, we 
find according to Sir A. Tulloch’s statistical investigations, and the 
Army Report 1860, that the results of sanitary ameliorations there 
have been yet more striking and satisfactory; and have followed 
measures for abandoning low, undrained, and filthy stations, and 
occupying the higher ground as the sites of well constructed barracks 
and hospitals, with attention to all other sanitary precautions, that 
have of late years been deemed necessary for securing the health of 
our soldiers abroad. The colonies, in which such improvements have 
been carried out, are Mauritius, Jamaica, the Antilles with British 
Guiana, and Ceylon. Previous to 1836, the mean mortality of our 
forces occupying these colonies, was 84'2 per 1,000; which, during 
the period from 1844-45, on an effective strength of 7,194 men, had 
been reduced to 42°1 per 1,000; and in the last year 1860, for which 
we have authentic returns, the mean mortality, including invalid 
deaths of the four stations, was only 17°57 per 1,000 of the effective 
mean strength. In applying the mortality-rate, before 1836, to an 
effective strength of 7,194 men, it will be found that we permitted 
1,212 of these to die annually; but from 1844 to 1845, only 606 died; 
and in 1860 less than 303, being more than an annual saving of life 
of 1,000 men for every effective force of 7,194 soldiers. In proof 
of the mortality-rate for 1860, it may be well to here append, from 
the “Army Statistical Report,’ the particulars of those four 
colonies :— 











Effective Mortality, Death-rate 

Mean Strength. 1860. per 1,000. 
Mean. 
UP GHIS s pescasteeesseraees 1,886 45 23°86 
PRUAOMCD Licosssconisierediacurte 594 12 20°20 
Antilles and Guiana ........ 1,258 a 5°58 
CRY IGA Mrcsocratin ers cavenstes 916 18 19°65 
Wotal: citcedavetucott 4,651 82 17°17 





With regard to India it is, as M. Boudin remarks, that part of 
the English army over which military authority has not hitherto 
exercised any control, regarding the choice of places of encampment, 
or the duration of residence in certain insalubrious localities, and the 
relief of the troops. 1 would speak, says he, of the East Indian 
army, as that part of the British army, which is far from having gone 
through those sanitary ameliorations, which have comparatively 
followed the rules of hygiene. The following table epitomizes, for 
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the years 1845 and 1846, the effective strength of European troops, 
and the rate of mortality, in each of the three presidencies of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal :— 





Effective. Deaths. 

Bombay, 1845 ............ 6,324 824 
¢ AR eA eek as: 4,710 337 
Madras, 1845 ............ 4,850 | 276 
., 2A cece apaater® Ws ae 351 
Bengal, 1844 ............ bE;OO3 1,028 
3 ie ane 11,280 984: 
Rota Meise. 48,702 3,800 





According to this document it follows that from an effective mean of 
24,351 men, 1,900 are lost annually by death, or 78 men per 1,000. 
Now though M. Boudin is perfectly correct as to the rate per 1,000 
during those years, yet they formed the period of the Sikh war, and 
27 or 28 for casualties of wounds, and war service in climates not 
Indian, ought to have been deducted therefrom, leaving the morta- 
lity, from natural causes, at 50 per 1,000. This is a further illustra- 
tion of the necessity of avoiding all sweeping conclusions, as to the 
mortality-rate, without perfect records and knowledge of all contin- 
gencies influencing the results. Still the mortality-rate of 50 per 
1,000, as caused by preventible causes, is much beyond what it ought 
to be for India. The Commissioners’ Sanitary Report of 1863 pre- 
sents, on this subject, an overwhelming amount of evidence, and 
without exaggeration shows that in India there has been a fatal 
neglect of the conditions which injure the health of soldiers and 
increase the mortality; and that the Indian Goverment have not 
hitherto carried out what was essential to improve the sanitary state 
and well-being of their soldiers. 

It is but just to say, however, that no inconsiderable ameliorations 
of their sanitary state have been effected of late years, as the follow- 
ing statistical data indicate. The death-rates in India for five years, 
1850-54, stood as follows for the three presidencies :— 





GRIN, «con oetaa ctedetaor ey rdoosauSeedes 26°09 deaths per 1,000 men. 

US By, asi ses secsisascpodninncndeadeveiie senate 39°76 <5 

CMe sed -abc sep caged dita an aca sumed’ 55°56 5 
Moanin sieesiiot 40°4 os 





In 1860, these proportions for the British Army, including invalids, 
were considerably reduced, giving a mean diminution of 9°3 per 
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1,000 of our soldiers. The admissions and deaths occurred in the 
following proportions, the mean mortality ratio per 1,000 being less 
than that in Table VI for 1861 :— 










Ratio per 1,000 
of Mean Strength. 


Deaths. 










Admissions 
Average 


Strength. 


into 
Hospital. 








Tn India. Total. | Admitted. | Died. 


Of 
Invalids. 





— 















Bombay ........ 11,388 22,013 29 361 #° 1,933 131°70 
Madras _........ 10,696 15,901 49 2421 1,487 | 22°63 
DOU BAL ssacancspses 42,371 85,693 202% 39°37 











123,607 5643 Baek 


In thus reviewing the rates of Indian mortality, and the sanitary 
ameliorations effected of late years for the British army, let us turn 
for a moment to consider the statistics of French military mortality 
under like conditions of climate and locality. I have already noticed 
that, for their tropical settlements of America and Africa, Table IT 
sets down their mean mortality for ten years, 1838 to 1847, at 69°5 
per 1,000. While the mean mortality of the civil population of 
France, at the soldier’s age, is 12 per 1,000, that of the infantry of 
the line rises to 22°3. From 1819 to 1838, this in Senegal became 
123°8, in Guadeloupe 1o1°3, in Martinique 102°8, in French Guiana 
32°3, and in Bourbon 25°6 per 1,000. In Algeria, on an effective 
strength of 108,000 men for ten years, from 1837 to 1846, the mean 
death-rate was 75°8 per 1,000; from which probably the average 
casualty-rate for war and service ought to be deducted. This would 
reduce the mortality to nearly the same standard as for India; but 
whether such reduction is allowable, | know not, being altogether 
ignorant of the contingencies of that period. M. Boudin, however, 
adds that the simple comparison of the results, with those among 
English troops, proves better than all reasoning how much of the 
way is yet open for the French to accomplish in regard to military 
hygiene. In Table VII, which I have copied from him, regarding 
the losses of the French troops in Algeria 1846, it would appear that 
from an effective of 99,700 men, the deaths in the African hospitals 
were 68°8 per 1,000; and that the other casualties of discharged and 
sent to France, killed in battle, deaths in the hospitals of France, 
pensioned and invalided, amounted to 28°3; and would raise the 
total decrements of the troops to 97°1 per 1,000. 
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Taste VII.—Of the Losses of the French Troops in Algeria, for 1846, 
on a Mean Effective Strength of 99,700 Men. 








rambo | Bae 40 
Admitted into the African hospitals ..... 2.0.4.4... 121,138 ae 
Number of days under treatment in Africa ....| 2,497,181 — 
Discharged and sent to France............sccccesesees 1 72;089 20°9 
Deaths in the African hospitals 0.0... cece 6,862 68°8 
ESRC UEP REGO cauivae auewsceiar yaierate sorte cos isiksiti pasties 116 ro 
Deaths in the hospitals of France .............0. 246 2°4. 
Peneioned: -vsscrscercvesees SS ae ieee She tush acer loadatye 130 L's 
SA 1G Cs Maggie eee series cee Or er are eee ore PRs 267 2,°6 





The Sautary Measures still necessary for English Troops in India. 


My great object by the preceding observations has been to show 
“that the present death-rate for the whole of India,” instead of being 
69 per 1,000, as assumed in the Sanitary Commissioners’ Report, has 
been, for many years past, little more than half this rate of death 
from ordinary and natural causes; masmuch as the above-mentioned 
high rate is not simply the mortality, but includes other rates of 
decrement from the effective strength, as those of znvaliding, and of 
extraordinary war-service, in climates and localities not Indian. The 
high death-rate given is that of Bengal European troops, rather than 
that of soldiers serving at Madras and Bombay. It was chiefly 
caused by extraordinary war-service of the former, during the Cabul 
massacre and Afghan war, and in the Burmese and China cam- 
paigns. A comparison, then, of the death-rate of troops, so 
employed out of India, with the death-rate of troops more comfort- 
ably housed, and adequately provided in the garrisons and stations 
of India, is manifestly a vague representation of Indian mortality, 
and must necessarily mislead as to what that rate is. At the 
commencement of the report the death-rate among the Company’s 
troops, including invalids, from 1800 to 1856, is stated as 69 per 
1,000; but while recapitulating this statement, at p. 165, it is 
said :— 

“The annual death-rate for the whole of India has hitherto been 
“ about 69 per 1,000. Lhe proposed European establishment is 73,000 
“ men, and will, at the present rate of mortality, require 5,037 recruits 
“ per annum, to fill up the vacancies caused by death alone.” 

This rate of decrement, for both mortality and mvaliding, might 
be certainly taken as a basis for correctly estimating the number of 
recruits hitherto necessary to fill up vacancies, but is not so for the 
mortality alone. Indeed, there is good reason to believe that 2,518, 
or half the Commissioners’ figures, would be sufficient to make good 
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the annual losses by death ; and are yet further susceptible of great 
reduction, by the introduction into India of improved sanitary appli- 
ances, adapted to climate, localities, and seasons, and with restraints 
on vice and intemperance. By the latest return of the British Army 
in India, exclusive of the late Company’s troops, the death-rate had 
sunk to 35°3 per 1,000; and the invaliding, with deaths on the 
passage home, caused a further loss of 33°3 per 1,000; being alto- 
gether a decrement of the whole strength of 68°6 per 1,000. Invalid- 
ing, even at home, has hitherto caused a decrement of 32°3 per 1,000, 
so that this cause of loss in India is not greatly in excess. 

While I have thus fairly stated my objections to the manner in 
which the Commissioners’ Report has brought forward the death- 
rate of India as hitherto 6g per 1,000, I cannot help noticing the 
inconsistency of this assumption with the facts set forth in other 
tables, appended to the report; Table 1V of which shows that, for all 
India, 1847-56, it was only 51 per 1,000. This was seven years ago; 
and from which time the ameliorations have been progressive. 

In regard to other matters of the Report, the causes of sickness 
and mortality, and the means of preventing them, I entirely agree 
with the view taken by the Commissioners. 1st. That by far the 
larger proportion of the mortality and inefficiency of the Indian army 
has arisen from endemic diseases, and notably from fevers, diarrhea, 
dysentery, cholera, and from diseases of the liver. 2nd. That the 
predisposition to these diseases is in part attributable to malaria, in 
conjunction with extremes of temperature, moisture, and variability. 
3rd. But that there are other causes of a very active kind in India, 
connected with stations, barracks, hospitals, and the habits of the 
men, of the same nature as those which are known, in colder climates, 
to occasion attacks of these very diseases, from which the Indian army 
suffers so severely. In examining into these causes, we find, say they, 
that the stations generally have been selected without reference to 
health, and mainly from accidental circumstances, or for political and 
military reasons. Many of them are situated in low, damp, unhealthy 
positions, deficient in means of natural drainage, or on river banks 
close to unwholesome native cities or towns. Both barracks and 
hospitals are built at or close to the level of the ground, without any 
thorough draught between the floors and the ground. And the men, 
both in barrack-rooms and sick-wards, are exposed to damp and 
malaria from this cause, as well as on want of drainage. The 
ventilation is generally imperfect, and, from the arrangement of 
doors and windows, men are exposed to hurtful draughts. Many of 
the rooms are too high, and, as a consequence, there is much swrface 
overcrowding both in barracks and hospitals, although with large cubie 
space.* 

* « Report of the Commissioners, with Précis of Evidence,” 8vo., pp. 160—162. 
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The greater or less stekness and mortality of all races in India are 
in proportion to the bad or good sanitary conditions, with moderate 
elevation of the site and localities where they live; and, in the 
present state of Indian drainage and agriculture, the Commissioners 
truly say, “that for all practical purposes, heat, moisture, and malaria 
“are constantly present, and everywhere influencing the sanitary 
“‘ condition of the country, aided by filthiness of the stations, impurity 
‘*‘ of the air in certain stagnant states of the atmosphere, by. surface 
“ overcrowding and want of ventilation in a barrack, by impurity of 
“ the water supplied, and occasionally unsuitable diet.”’ 

No stronger evidence can be given in support of the truth of the 
above conclusions, that those are the chief causes of disease among 
European soldiers in India, than the statistical data which show, 
the rates of sickness and mortality, from miasmatic diseases, are 
greater or less in proportion to the waimproved or improved sanitary 
condition of places and localities. In the Bengal and North West 
presidencies, the most malarious districts of India, the mortality for 
Dum Dum and Calcutta is cited at 77 per 1,000; at Hazareebargh, 
1,900 feet above the sea, during two years, 34 in 1,000; at Meerut, 
for nineteen years, 32 per 1,000; and Jullunder, 37 per 1,000. 

The most frequent cause of epidemic outbreaks of Indian cholera 
and fever will, I believe, be found in certain stagnant conditions of 
the atmosphere, which favour the accumulation of putrid animal 
matter in the air of barracks and of stations, rendering it impure. 
When, in addition to this cause, bad food and bad water are allowed 
to contribute their share in impairing the nutrition of the system, 
and sapping the foundation of bodily strength among troops, the 
very worst features of sickness and mortality among them become 
manifest. These facts are prominently set forth in Dr. Hathway’s 
Punjaub Sanitary Report, lately published; where he judiciously 
recommends that all barracks should be provided with flues, and that 
the barrack air should be, at all times, tested by an instrument 
invented by Dr. Angus Smith. 

The great defect, in most Indian barracks, is that the swperficial 
area per bed by no means corresponds with the cubic contents, and 
is sure to be followed by all the disastrous effects of swrface over- 
crowding, when larger numbers of European soldiers are assembled 
at stations, than can be conveniently accommodated in the barracks 
and hospitals. 

European troops are exposed to other causes of disease than 
those before enumerated; such as «itemperance and syphilitic 
diseases. And while both greatly increase the numbers on the sick 
list, they ultimately tend to swell the rates of mortality and invalid- 
ing. They are not, indeed, the more wmediate and chief causes of 
Indian mortality, though contributing largely to it, and should never 
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be allowed to withdraw sanitary attention from those more general 
and prominent causes of sickness and mortality that require special 
measures of prevention. 

With a view of removing all preventible causes of disease in 
India, the Commissioners’ recommendations are embodied in thirty- 
nine suggestions, which are set down without any order as to the 
importance or priority of either. Having endeavoured to point out, 
in the preceding observations, that diseases of miasmatic origin are 
the main causes of the mortality, I may enumerate in abstract the 
more prominent of these suggestions, and in their relative order of 
importance. 

First. As to morbid causes, associated with season, localities, and 
barracks, the Commissioners recommend— 

That no recruit be sent to India under twenty-one years of age, 
nor until he has completed his drill at home; and that recruits be 
sent direct from home to India so as to land there early in November. 

That the strategical points of the country which must be occupied, 
be now fixed, with special reference to reducing, as far as possible, 
the number of unhealthy stations to be occupied. 

That hill stations, or stations on elevated ground, be provided ; 
and that a third part of the force be there located in rotation. - 

That the period of service be only ten years in India. 

And, That the sanitary regulations, now in force in England, be 
applied to India, along with the extension, to all Indian stations, of 
the present system of army statistics, and a code of sanitary regula- 
tions issued under authority. 

In connection with this part of the subject there are also recom- 
mendations for remedying defective drainage, for supplying pure 
water, for erecting barracks and hospitals on raised basements, with 
air circulating under the floors; that the ventilation of barracks and 
hospitals be sufficiently secured independently of doors and windows ; 
and that ablution and bath accommodation be provided for both 
these classes of buildings. 

Second. In regard to dietetic errors and clothing, they reeommend— 

That no spirits be issued to troops on board ship, except on the 
recommendation of the medical officer in charge. 

That the sale of spirits at canteens be discontinued, except in 
specific cases, on the recommendation of the medical officer, and only 
malt liquor or light wines allowed. 

That the rations be modified to suit the season; and that flannel 
be introduced as under-clothing, and a better system of pp ee 
boots introduced. 

That the hospital diet tables, in use at home stations, be adopted 
in India, as far as practicable, and the hospitals supplied with 
properly-trained cooks. 
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Third. In regard to exercise and recreation, it is reeommended— 

That the means of instruction and recreation be extended to meet 
the requirements of each station. That covered sheds for exercise 
and gymnastics be provided, and that such gymnastic exercises be 
made a parade. That reading-rooms, with books and periodicals, 
be provided, and lighted at night. That only coffee, tea, and other 
non-intoxicating drinks be sold to the men at those rooms. And 
that workshops and soldiers’ gardens be established, in connection 
with the stations, wherever practicable. And lastly, that soldiers 
of good character should be selected and educated for subordinate 
offices of the administrative departments. 

Fourthly. That, with the most reasonable hope of lessening in- 
temperance, and dimimshing the prevalence of syphilitic diseases, the 
soldiers’ condition in the way of occupation, instruction, and recre- 
ation be improved, as the most moral and rational means of leading 
men away from the canteen and vice. They also recommend that 
additional means of cleanliness should be provided for the men in 
all barrack lavatories ; and that the reorganization of repressive 
measures of police, formerly adopted in the three presidencies, for 
lessening the scourge of syphilitic diseases, should be carried out, 
according to the necessities of each locality. Although police super- 
vision of prostitution for the large cities of Europe has proved an 
entire failure, yet the condition of native society in India is such as 
to promise better and less embarrassing expectations of success. 

Fifthly. That, in order to secure the gradual introduction of the 
above-mentioned sanitary improvements for barracks, hospitals, and 
stations, whether at the seats of Government, or throughout towns 
in proximity to military stations, “ Commissions of Public Health”’ 
should be appointed, and that they should be so constituted as to 
represent the various elements of civil, military, engineering, medical, 
and sanitary knowledge. 

Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander-in-Chief in India, by issuing 
orders, in July last, headed “ Sanitary and Conservancy Regulations,” 
has, ina great measure, anticipated the practical execution of this 
_ last recommendation for Bengal, where it was most needed, and will 
probably be followed by correspondingly-successful results. 
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A Sraristican Account of the ParisH of BELLINGHAM, 
NorgtHUMBERLAND. By Wittiam Henry Cwariron, of 
Hesleyside. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Newcastle, August, 1863. ] 


Av the former meeting of this Association, at Newcastle, in 1838, 
had the honour of reading a short paper on the statistics of my native 
parish of Bellingham,* in the county of Northumberland. After the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, I deem myself fortunate to be able to 
recur to this subject, and to direct attention to the changes which, 
during that period, have taken place in this parish, and which are not 
only of some importance in themselves, but still more so as affording 
indications of tendencies which, | believe, exist more or less through- 
out many of the rural districts of Great Britain. 

The parish of Bellingham is situated in the western part of the 
county of Northumberland, and is divided unequally by the valley of 
the North Tyne river. Its extent is 20,212 acres. The lowest land 
in the parish is about 400 feet, the highest about 1,300 feet above 
the level of the sea. A very large proportion of the parish is 
covered with heath or coarse grass, although the extensive works of 
drainage, which commenced about eighteen years since, have, in 
many parts, effected a great improvement in the quality of the 
pastures. he proportion of arable land is very small, much less 
than it was in 1888, the farmers having found it more profitable 
to lay down their land to grass. The climate, though rainy and 
sometimes severe, is remarkably healthy. The average annual 
fall of rain is about 45 inches, being almost double the amount 
of rainfall at the mouth of the Tyne, forty miles to the eastward. 
The highest temperature observed during the last twenty-five years 
was 83° Fahrenheit in the shade, the lowest 10° below Zero 
Fahrenheit. The mean temperature of the twenty-four hours of 
Christmas-day, 1860, was o° Fahrenheit, the maximum temperature 
having been + 5°, the minimum — 5°. This day, it will be remem- 
bered, was remarkable throughout Great Britain for its intense cold. 

The geology of the parish belongs to the lower portion of the 
great northern coalfield. The coal seams are, however, very inferior 
to those in the more eastern parts of the county, being only from 
20 inches to 3 feet in thickness, and not generally of good quality. 


* The paper alluded to will be found in vol. i of the Statistical Journal, 
pp. 420 et seq. 
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There are four small coal pits now worked in the parish, which 
employ altogether not more than seven men and seven boys. The 
price of coal at the pit’s mouth is 2s. 4d. per cart load, or 7d. per 
horse load. In 1838, I find the price recorded to have been 2s. per 
cart load, and 6d. per horse load. There is a small lead mine in the 
parish, but it has never been profitable. The parish has several 
excellent quarries of freestone, one or two of which are of fine 
quality. The limestone beds are thin, and generally lie deep. There 
are five limekilns in the parish, but they burn little or no lime at 
present, owing to the abundant supply of lime now brought by 
railway from the great limestone beds in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham. The price of lime brought to Bellingham by railway 
is 7s. per ton at the station. Ironstone is tolerably abundant. 
In the year 1841, a blast furnace was erected at Bellingham, by 
the Hareshaw Iron Company. The ironstone and limestone were 
procured in the immediate neighbourhood of the furnace, the coal 
was brought by a tramway from a pit about three miles off. The 
furnace was “blown out’? in 1848, previous to which two other 
furnaces had been built, but were never in operation. Since 1848 
the iron works have never been resumed, and as the whole of their 
“plant”? was sold last year, there is little or no likelihood of their 
being so, particularly since the discovery and working of the great 
Cleveland ironfield, in Yorkshire. The ironstone of Bellingham is, 
however, of remarkably good quality, so much so, that it was largely 
used in the construction of the High Level Bridge at Newcastle in 
1847. 

The length of publie roads in the parish is about 28 miles—in 
1838 it was 16 or 17 miles. This great addition to the roads has 
been caused almost entirely by the enclosure of Hareshaw Common, 
containing between 8,000 and 9,000 acres, and wholly in the parish 
of Bellingham. Most of these roads are in tolerable condition, and 
are likely to be still further improved, as the parish has this year 
been included in a district under the new Highway Act. There is 
no turnpike road or pontage in the parish. 

The population of the parish was by the census returns— 


Persons. 
PRES ONE acti teat aise ccnp scoatan ty soaghch vaytoas eau tees 1,396 
heme ep IE Ne Dis Ore Ri ibhattncg Net totesvateser beter: 1,460 
Spi || Sue Nate Renn ES | Bay Dane ae ae Ole OM Pei IB. 1,730 
> 
Wm AEN SRN AG Neen oy crew tine catabisvomcadoess Wecsdcrdt ee sont 1,594 
BEd! LONE Seal drs seas tc racer dack sh oeaonavisneuceat snahaavarnenmnees 1,662 


It will thus be seen that the population of the whole parish is 
nearly stationary, but it is well worthy of remark, that the parish 
is divided into six townships, one of which, the township of Belling- 
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ham, consists almost entirely of a small, but very ancient market 
town, and that in this township alone there has been a steady 
increase of population during the last twenty years, the numbers 
being— 












1851. 1861. 





1841. 





Persons. 


866 





Persons. 


779 


Persons. 
672 







Of the other five townships composing the parish of Bellingham, 
four exhibited a large decrease in population, and only one a very 
slight increase, in 1861, as compared with 1841. The population of 
these five townships may be looked upon as completely agricultural. 

In 1854 and 1859 Acts of Parliament were obtained for the con- 
struction of a railway, called the Border Counties Railway, from a 
point near Hexham, up the valley of the North Tyne, to Riccarton 
Junction, on the Border Union Railway between Hawick and 
Carlisle. The Border Counties Railway, which is nearly 42 miles 
in length, was opened throughout on the Ist of July, 1862, simul- 
taneously with the Border Union Railway, thus placing the parish of 
Bellingham within an easy distance, in point of time, from Newcastle, 
Carlisle, Hawick, and Edinburgh. One of the first results of this 
facility of railway communication was the establishment last year of 
three annual fairs, or trysts, at Bellingham, namely, one in July, for 
the sale of wool; one in August, for the sale of lambs; one in 
October, for the sale of ewes and wethers. These fairs have been 
well supported since their establishment, and are likely to assume a 
considerable degree of importance. 

There are five schools in the parish, three of which are situated in 
or near to Bellingham. The number of scholars is considerable for 
the population, and as education is generally valued, there are very 
few adults in the parish, who cannot, at least, read and write. 

In 1831, the declared annual value of the parish of Bellingham 
was 6,435]. In 18638, the declared annual value of the same was 
8,351/., being an increase of nearly one-fourth. The average annual 
expenditure for the relief of the poor in the parish, during the three 
years ending 25th March, 1835, was 6817. The same for the three 
years ending 25th March, 1863, was 377/., being a decrease of nearly 
one-half. This decrease has been more marked during the last year 
or two, in consequence of the important alterations lately made in 
the Law of Settlement and Removal, and perhaps still more so 
by the improved mode of assessment, which latter came into full 
operation in the autumn of last year. 

I shall now proceed to answer a series of queries put forth 
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by the Statistical Society of London many years ago, and of which 
I availed myself in my statistical account of the parish, in 1838. 

1. The number of acres in the parish is 20,212. 

Owing to the want of an accurate survey, the quantity 
given by me in 1888, was “ about 18,000.” 

2. The number of farms in the parish is 76. In 1838 it was 
77. 

3. The mode of letting the land is now generally upon leases of 
Srom seven to fifteen years. In 1888, the land was generally 
let from year to year. 

4. The size of the several farms varies from 800 to 20 acres. 

5. The soil is generally light, rather sandy in the valleys, black 
peat earth upon the hills. 

6. The subsoil is partly cold clay and partly sand. 

7. In 1888 the state of drainage was very bad, though in some 
few places it was beginning to improve. Since that date 
drainage has, for the last eighteen years been going on 
extensively, and with most beneficial results. There are in 
the parish two kilns for the manufacture of draining tiles. 

8. The number of acres under the plough is 800. In 1838 it was 
1,582. This important change may be traced to the high 
price of stock (viz., cattle and sheep, particularly the latter), 
which has caused a great quantity of tillage land throughout 
the country to be laid down to grass within the last ten 
years. 

10. The quantity of pasture land is about 6,500 acres. 

11. Of meadow land, about 1,500 acres. 

12. The number of acres of wood is 450. 

13. The number of acres of heath, marsh, &c., is 11,550. 

14. The average quantity of hay is 1,440 acres of natural grass, or 
meadow hay, and 60 of artificial grass. 

15. Number of acres of wheat in 1868, 40; in 1888, 200. 

16. The same of barley in 1863, 70; in 1838, 800. 

17. The same of oats in 1868, 300; in 1888, 400. 

18. Rye, beans, and peas, none. 

19. Potatoes in 1863, 30 acres; in 1888, 38. 

20. Number of acres under fallow in 18638, 200; 180 sown with 
turnips; 140 fed off with sheep on the ground, and 14 
drawn off. In 1838, 400 acres fallow; 200 sown with 
turnips, of which 100 were fed off with sheep, and 100 
drawn off. 

21. The number of horses employed for agricultural purposes in 
1863, 66; in 1838, 119. 

22. Number of horses employed for other purposes in 1863, 56; 
in 1838, 17. 
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23. Number of grazing cattle, exclusive of milch cows, in 1863, 
660; in 1888, 50. 

24. Number of milch cows in 1863, 220; in 1838, 460. 

25. Number of calves bred in 1868, 220; of which 160 reared, and 
60 made fat for meat; in 1888, 410 for rearing, 50 for 
meat. 

26. Number of Leicester sheep in 1863, 110; in 1838, 22. 

26. Number of short-woolled sheep, being Cheviot, black-faced, 
and a cross between the black-faced and Leicester, in 1863, 
9,800 ; in 1888, 5,080. 

27. Lambs of all descriptions bred in the year 1863, 5,000; about 
400 fattened and 4,600 for keeping; in 1838, 1,150; of 
which 300 fattened, and 850 for keeping. 

28. Number of sheep shorn in 1868, 8,000 ; in 1838, 4,800. 

29. Quantity of cheese (old milk) made in 1868, 60 cheeses ; in 
1838, 1,120 cheeses. 

30. Butter made in the year, 300 firkins, or about 17,000 lbs. 
it being mostly sold in lbs. 

The usual rate of wages daily for common labourers, in summer 
and winter respectively, is 3s. in summer and 2s. 6d. in winter. In 
1838 it was 2s. 6d. and 2s. Women employed as day-labourers are 
paid at the rate of 1s. per day, except in harvest, when they have 
at least 2s. In 1838, women had from gd. to iod. per day for 
ordinary work. Children earn 6d. or 7d. per day for ordinary 
work, and 1s. in harvest. A male farm-servant, or hind, is usually 
hired by the year, and receives now 16s. per week. In 1838, he 
received from 12s. to 18s. Women farm-servants are hired by the 
half-year, and receive now 8/. for the summer half and 4. for the 
winter half-year. The hiring usually takes place in May and 
November. In 1838, women farm-servants received about 61. 10s. 
for the summer, and 3/. for the winter half-year. Shepherds now 
receive from 16s. to 17s. per week, money wages. In 18388, they 
were always paid 7m kind, having a portion of the stock set apart for 
their own use and profit ; often forty or fifty sheep, and a cow or two. 

The rental of many farms in the parish has risen considerably 
during the last twenty-five years, owing principally to the rise in the 
prices of sheep.and of wool. The highest rental of any farm in the 
parish of Bellingham is at present 440/. per annum, the farm being. 
partly pastoral and partly agricultural. 

Since 1888 there has also been a great improvement, not only in 
the farmhouses and their outbuildings, but in the cottages of the 
labouring classes. Gardens have sprung up everywhere, and many 
of the farmers and labourers take an interest in the cultivation of 
flowers. The cheapness of fuel is also a most important element as 
regards both the comfort and health of the labourers. A good fire 
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of coal, which is kept up all the year round, gives both warmth and 
ventilation to the cottages. 

Before concluding this paper, I would again direct attention to 
the character of the changes which the lapse of twenty-five years 
has brought about in this parish, as in many others of the North 
of England. 

. The diminution of arable, and the increase of grass land. 

. The increase in the quantity of stock fed upon such land. 

. The improvements which drainage has effected in such land. 

. The increased annual value and higher rental of the land. 

. The increase of the wages of farm-servants and day-labourers. 
. The diminution of the poor rate. 

. The stationary, or rather retrograde, state (as regards numbers) 
of the rural or agricultural population, and the increase of the town 
population, even where there are no manufactures to stimulate it. 

Whatever may be the ultimate effect of these changes, it is 
certain that they have hitherto worked beneficially for all classes, 
and that, generally speaking, the inhabitants of the parish of Belling- 
ham, and of this part of Northumberland, have never been so well off 
as they are at the present time. May those who shall be living 
twenty-five years hence, be able to give as satisfactory a report! 


TIO WY 
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Reports of the Orrictan Drtecates from ENaLann at the 
Mretine of the InvernatTionaL StTatisticaL CONGRESS, 
Brriiy, September, 1863.* 


1. Report oF Dr. Witttam Farr, F.R.S., F.S.8. 


GENTLEMEN,—In fixing on Berlin as the next place of meeting for 
the Statistical Congress, after learning that it would be agreeable to 
the Government of His Majesty the King of Prussia, the English 
Organization Commission carried out the expressed wish of the 
official delegates of the Governments of Europe, assembled in 
London. The Congress had met in Brussels, in Paris, in Vienna, 
in London ; and it was an agreeable office to us to have the honour 
of placing it under the friendly protection which we knew it would 
enjoy in Berlin, the capital of a kingdom in which all the sciences 
have been cultivated with signal success. The expectations which 
were entertained by the commission and by the delegates, of whom 
I have the happiness to see many around me, will, I see—despite of 
some untoward circumstances—be justified by the event. 

The progress of statistics in England since the last meeting has 
been on the whole satisfactory ; in some instances success has been 
only partial; in others we have altogether failed to carry out 
measures good in themselves, and sanctioned by the Congress. 

The several departments of the Government, and some royal 
commissions, have displayed great activity, and have not only 
published tabulated facts of great importance, but have accompanied 
them by explanations and deductions of practical value; various 
papers, and reports too, by members of scientific societies and others, 
have also appeared. It is in this direction that success has been 
achieved. Jor the division of labour, on the principle laid down by 
Descartes, has been carried out to the greatest extent in England ; 
and particular fields have been well cultivated. But it is in the 
synthesis of our work that we have hitherto failed. We have no 
central statistical board, and there is a want of co-ordination in our 
publications. | 

This was pointed out by the Prince President of the Congress of 
London in his luminous address, and had he lived, I believe, it 
might now have been remedied. : 

Our principal statistical operation since the last Congress has 


* The report of Mr. Valpy, of the Board of Trade, one of the Delegates, will 
be published in a future number.—Ep., S, d. 
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been the census; upon which the Registrar-General, my colleague 
Mr. Hammick, and myself, in England; Mr. Dundas and Dr. Stark, 
in Scotland; Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Wilde, in Ireland, have been 
incessantly engaged. As recommended by the last Congress, the 
census was taken on one day (8th April, 1861), by paid enumerators ; 
and it was by names inscribed on schedules (bulletins), distinguishing 
sex, age, conjugal condition, relation to head of family, profession, 
birth-place, in fact all the particulars which the section declared to 
be indispensable. Our census is decennial. The population was 
29,321,288. The language spoken, the religion, and the ability to 
read and write were distinguished in the census of Ireland; not in 
that of England or of Scotland. 

The great facts respecting the population are these :—the popula- 
tion of England, Scotland, and Ireland inclusive has increased by 
1,575,339; the population of England proper and of Scotland has 
increased, and the population of Ireland has decreased by emigra- 
tion. The industry and productive power of the nation have 
increased faster than the population ; and as the towns are the seats 
of industry, the increase of population has been chiefly in the towns. 
In England, exclusive of Scotland and Ireland, the town population 
amounted to 10,960,998, the country population to 9,000,000; for 
the cultivation of the soil—by improved methods and implements— 
has not apparently demanded more hands than were employed ten 
years ago. The registered emigrants from our shores of English 
origin, during the ten years 1851-60, were 2,054,823, exclusive of 
194,532 foreigners; so nearly 7 per cent. left England to settle in 
other lands, where they are laying the foundations of new com- 
munities. The emigration was at its maximum in the year 1852, 
and was at the rate of 1,000 a-day (368,764); but after 1855 the 
emigration declined, and was represented by 121,214 souls in 1862. 

Emigration is effected at a certain expense, and is, in fact, a 
transfer of living capital from one land to another. How it has 
been effected in Ireland, it may be worth while to mention. For 
some years Ireland evidently had contained more people than its 
industry and skill could sustain. One of the first of our economists 
said, that to transport the people at the public expense to the 
colonies, would be a violation of principle; and as the people had 
themselves no capital, nothing could be done. Well, the people of 
Treland themselves found out the remedy. The young men sailed 
across the Atlantic in the cheapest vessels; they laboured with 
success, and saved a portion of the earnings, which they transmitted 
home—with that family affection which characterizes the Celtic race 
—and carried off their fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters to 
places where employment and subsistence were plentiful. 

I beg leave to call the especial attention of the members of the 
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Congress to our tables, which distinguish the number and age of 
persons in each separate occupation. Those facts lie at the founda- 
tion of statistical science, and hitherto they have been given in no 
other country. 

We have constructed a new life table in England, and have found 
out methods by which the principal series for determining the value 
of annuities on single and joint lives can be calculated, and stereo- 
glyphed by the beautiful machine, invented by the Scheutzes, 
countrymen of our colleague, Dr. Berg. The volume will be shortly 
published. 

The Registrar-General has undertaken from the censuses, and 
from the registered deaths of ten years, 1851-60, to calculate the 
mortality, at thirteen ages, of the males and females living in the 
631 districts into which England is divided. The causes of death 
will at the same time be shown; and it is expected that this simple 
and decisive demonstration of the causes of death, and of its 
attendant sickness, will lead to immense improvements in the public 
health. The people themselves will demand and pay for the means of 
healthy life; pure water, pure air, clean streets, and clean dwellings ; 
containing none of the matter which is everywhere so intolerably 
offensive in houses, and is a source of fertility in fields. 

The British army consisted in 1861 of 227,005 officers and men, 
and 82,156 of them belonged to regiments in India. Since the 
acquisition of that part of the empire, the losses of our troops in 
men have been at the rate of 69 in 1,006 annually ; the mortality of 
men of the same age at home being g in 1,000. This is the result 
of the great inquiry which was instituted ander Lord Herbert into 
the health of our army in India, and has been continued by a 
commission over which Lord Stanley has ably presided. Our first 
impression was, that the excessive mortality was due to the tropical 
climate of India; and it is true that the inundated and undrained 
valleys of the Ganges are the prolific sources of malaria in its 
intensest forms; but, at some of the stations in the hottest regions 
the mortality of the soldiers did not exceed 20 in 1,000; the mor- 
tality of the officers, subject to malaria as well as the men, was at the 
rate of 38 in 1,000, and the mortality of civilians in the same climate 
was 20in 1,000. Again, the diseases were dysentery and liver disease, 
diarrhoea, cholera, and paroxysmal fevers ; precisely the diseases 
which were as fatal in London during the seventeenth century, as 
they are now in India. Bad water, spirits, the want of work, both 
of muscle, bone, and brain, the want of land-drainage and culture ; 
the same dirt which annoys our senses in London, in Berlin, and in all 
our towns, as well as other obvious causes, have destroyed the men’s 
lives. We expect that the mortality in India will be reduced to the 
normal standard, by placing the troops on high lands, and supplying 
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them with the necessary means of healthy existence. Hach man we 
lose is worth 250/., and hence the economy of hygienic measures, 
which is further apparent, when we consider the efficiency in the 
field of armies of healthy troops. The Secretary of State for India, 
Sir Charles Wood, has directed the principal measures which the 
commission recommended to be carried out; and among the recom- 
mendations is this:—‘ That a system of registering deaths and the 
“ causes of death be established in the large cities of India, and be 
“ oradually extended, so as to determine the effects of local causes 
“on the mortality of the native, as well as of the European popu- 
“lation; the results to be tabulated and published annually by the 
“ commissions.” This will extend the domain of the Congress to 
more than 100,000,000 Indians. 

The people of India have a great aptitude for figures; they are 
partly the founders of our science, for it is to them we owe our 
system of notation. We must repay them by endowing them with 
our European system of statistics, and all the modern instruments 
of science, health, and civilization. I place upon the table the 
report of the commission, and a valuable paper by Miss Nightingale, 
to whom the army of England is so deeply indebted. 

I may add here, that in Ireland one of the most flagrant defects 
of our home statistics has been recently remedied, by a measure 
which Sir Robert Peel introduced; the births and deaths, and causes 
of death are there to be duly registered. Singularly enough, the 
marriages of the Catholics of Ireland will remain unregistered ; and 
this great protection of the sanctities of life does not exist. 

The agricultural statistics of Ireland are still ably conducted by 
Mr. Donnelly, the Registrar-General of Ireland; the amount of land 
under different kinds of culture is returned every year, and the 
produce is estimated. This plan which the Congress adopted and 
recommended in London has not, however, yet been carried out in 
England or in Scotland. Of the utility to the world of this funda- 
mental determination of the area of cultivated land, and of the 
amount and value of the productions of the soil, I need not speak in 
this assembly. And Her Majesty’s Government is, I believe, quite 
willing to accept any measure for the advancement of the science 
of agriculture, such as this, which the enlightened men at the head 
of that great interest demand. Something will probably be proposed 
next session for carrying out one of the weightiest decisions of the 
Congress. 

Mineral statistics have been continued and extended, under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Hunt. 

Prices have been investigated by Mr. Jevons, formerly of the 
Sydney Royal Mint, who, by the investigation of the prices of 
118 commodities, shows that there has been a depreciation of the 
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value both of gold and silver. There is novelty in the methods 
which Mr. Jevons has employed, as well as great interest in his facts, 
collected from the best authorities. Professor Rogers, of Oxford, 
has commenced an elaborate inquiry into the history of prices. The 
first portion of the inquiry will be found in the Statistical Journal. 

These are the principal subjects which occupied the last Congress, 
with the exception of weights and measures, and decimal money. 
Mr. Samuel Brown and Dr. Levi will report to you the proceedings 
of the commission up to the present day. 

Mr. Valpy, of the Board of Trade, will report the proceedings of 
his department in statistics; and Mr. Hammick will report on a 
subject in which, I know, you will feel an interest. 

Gentlemen, I am authorized on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Minister of Public Works, who was one of our Vice-Presidents 
(Mr. Milner Gibson being the other), to express his regret that he 
is unable to attend this meeting in Berlin, and at the same time 
to express his confidence that your labours, under the auspices 
of the Government of His Majesty the King of Prussia, will be 
crowned with success ; a confidence which the presence of so many 
practical men, the able arrangements of Dr. Engel, and the presidency 
of your Excellency (Count Eulenberg), justify ; and which is placed 
beyond doubt by the discriminating appreciation which, yesterday, 
His Majesty the King so graciously expressed, followed as it is 
to-day by the presence in this assembly of His Royal Highness 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, who thus shows the Congress the 
same favour as that Prince, with whom he is so intimately allied. 
(Applause.) 

On the motion of Dr. Engel, seconded by M. Legoyt, the report 
on English statistics was ordered to be printed in the “ Prussian 
““ Gazette.” 


2. Starement BY Mr. Hammtox, F.S.8. 


Gentlemen,—Having been requested to furnish the Congress 
with some information concerning the measures which we have 
adopted in England with a view to mitigate the distress unhappily 
still prevailing in the cotton manufacturing districts, I have much 
pleasure in presenting to your notice a few facts which are not 
exclusively of domestic interest. 

You are aware that by the law of England every poor and 
destitute person is entitled to relief from a public fund,—in food, 
clothing, lodging, and medical attendance, according to his necessity 
—no question being raised as to the country, sex, age, character, or 
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conduet of the destitute person. The fund is a local contribution, 
called the “poor rate;’’ it is raised from a limited district (the 
parish), and is administered by unpaid local functionaries and their 
paid officers, according to rules laid down by the Poor Law Board, 
which is the department of Government charged with the general 
administration of the poor law. The parishes are, for the most part, 
grouped into “ poor law unions,”’ and in each, or nearly each, of the 
655 unions in England and Wales, there is at least one workhouse * 
where entire relief is given; relief is also given out of the work- 
house, but this is usually of a partial and temporary character. 

During the ten years, 1851-60, the total amount expended on 
the relief of the poor in Great Britain and Ireland was 67,350,000/. 
sterling, equivalent to an annual charge of 4s. g$d. per head on the 
population. In England and Wales, the sum expended in the same 
period amounted to 55,000,000/. sterling, being at the rate of 
5s. 93d. per head on the population. These figures refer to ordinary 
times, but since the outbreak of the civil war in America, an entirely 
exceptional state of things has prevailed. By the failure of the 
cotton supply consequent upon that event, nearly a million of 
persons, including the families of the operatives, were suddenly, 
through no fault of theirs, deprived of their usual means of support. 
The whole nation was moved with sympathy, and united in the effort 
to diminish the privations of these poor people; while the efficiency 
of the system of poor law relief was tested in the severest manner. 
Although the power of levying rates for the relief of the poor may 
be extended to the enforcement of a contribution equal to the full 
annual value of the property assessed, the extreme application of 
this power would have been ruinous in its consequences to the 
distressed districts. The public, therefore, at once came forward 
with liberal voluntary subscriptions, and not only did the British 
colonies, but even some foreign countries join in the good work. It 
is estimated that the contributions in money and clothing have 
exceeded one million sterling. The manufacturers, besides being 
themselves heavy sufferers, and bearing the burden of greatly 
increased local taxation, have rendered the most generous aid in 
preventing the workpeople, whom they could no longer employ, from 
feeling the extremity of want. 

The first legislative measure adopted to meet this emergency 
provided for an extension of the area within which a higher contri- 
bution to the poor rate might be levied,—the whole of the counties 
within which the distressed districts are situated being required, in 
case of need, to contribute in the same high proportion as the 
districts themselves. In these counties—Cheshire and Lancashire 


* There are 700 workhouses in operation; but a few unions, principally in 
Wales, have no workhouse. 
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—no less than 421,400 persons were in receipt of relief on the 
1st January in the present year, being 203,500 persons, or 97 per 
cent. more than on 1st January, 1862,—an increase of distress quite 
sufficient to justify a departure from the ordinary methods of raising 
the amount required for the relief of the poor. 

But a measure of greater importance, and one calculated not 
only to meet the present emergency, but to benefit every class 
of society within the distressed districts, is the Act passed in the 
last session of Parliament, empowering the Government to make 
advances to the extent of 1,500,000/. sterling, to enable the local 
authorities in the cotton manufacturing towns to provide employ- 
ment for the distressed workpeople, by the execution of works of 
public utility and sanitary improvement. The money is to be 
advanced on the security of the local rates, and to bear interest at 
the rate of 34 per cent., or about + per cent. higher than the 
interest in the public funds; the principal and interest to be repaid 
by annual instalments within a period not exceeding thirty years. 
Several towns have already applied for loans amounting, in the 
ageregate, to 800,000/., and during the coming winter it is expected 
that more than one million sterling will be absorbed in various 
public works. The operatives will be employed, of course with a 
due proportion of skilled workmen, in constructing sewers, cleansing 
and covering up open drains and ditches, making new public roads, 
deepening and cleansing rivers, constructing reservoirs and other 
works for 1 improving water supply, forming new parks and recreation 
grounds—in short, in any description of work of permanent public 
benefit. In every case the local authorities will devise and carry out 
the execution of the works, the Government neither dictating nor 
controlling the expenditure, nor in any way interfering further than 
to ensure a useful outlay of the money. The Congress, therefore, 
will be pleased not to form the idea tiat the British Government is 
engaged in establishing national workshops, or employing engineers 
to devise works merely for the sake of affording empioyment to the 
operatives ; it simply helps the local authorities to help themselves 
by means of readily-applied laws, and by loans of money at a low 
rate of interest not involving loss to the public at large. 

I rejoice to hear that little distress has been felt in Prussia from 
the causes which have so painfully affected large numbers of our. 
industrial population in England. In France and Belgium, as I 
regret to learn from our honourable colleagues from those countries, 
much distress has existed; but the special measures which have 
been adopted by the respective Governments have tended, in some 
degree, to mitigate its effects. Where, however, the law makes no 
certain provision for the poor and destitute, the people must of 
necessity endure great privations during the depression or inter- 
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ruption of any important manufacture. In England, notwithstanding 
the large number of operatives thrown out of employment, and the 
severe pressure upon those charged with the administration of the 
poor rates, no case has been brought under the notice of the autho- 
rities of a failure to supply all destitute persons with relief. The 
working classes have conducted themselves with admirable patience 
under their privations; and the winter once tided over, it is con- 
fidently believed that a supply of cotton will be furnished, chiefly 
from new sources, which will again call into activity this important 
branch of our national industry. 

I should not omit to mention that ample statistics relating to the 
fluctuations in the number of persons relieved, and to other matters 
of importance connected with the crisis, have been published at 
short intervals by the Poor Law Board, under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. F. Purdy, and that the information thus imparted 
has been of great interest to the country at large. (Applause.) 
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On the Progress of Orrrciat Sraristics 7m the NETHERLANDS 
(1858-63) ;— with a New Durcn Lire Taste by Dr. von 
BauMuAUER; contributed by Freperick Henprrxs, F.S:S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th November, 1863. ] 


In the Continental States, as indeed in England, various views 
are taken of the comparative advantage, or the contrary, of cen- 
tralization in official statistics. With some, centralization under 
a single commissioner or commission, is most in vogue; to others, 
it seems preferable to allot to each ministry or government a 
separate statistical office, allowing the departments to report in 
their own way, without requiring one general model for the 
returns, or a reference to one common statistical centre or general 
commission. 

The Netherlands at first adopted the centralized system. This 
has, however, been suspended by the departmental system. ‘The late 
Professor Van Ackersdyck, the eminent jurist and statistician who 
represented the Netherlands at the London meeting (1861) of the 
International Statistical Congress, and who is recollected by many of 
us as one of the most earnest and painstaking members at that 
meeting, may be said to have been the introducer into the Nether- 
lands of the centralized statistical system. The central commission 
was instituted 5th November, 1858. It held monthly meetings from 
March, 1859, to December, 1861. Van Ackersdyck was its president 
during 1859 and 1860, and on his resignation in December, 1860, a 
successor to the cares of his difficult task was sought for without 
success, and the departmental system was resorted to. The central 
commission printed two reports, one of an official character, contain- 
ing a statistical review for the years 1859 and 1860, and the other a 
review printed at the expense of the members—of their labours during 
1861, at the close of which year, the second Chamber of the States 
General threw out the budget of the commission for 1862. It is 
very likely that the budget, or estimate of expense, of such cen- 
tralized commissions will, in several countries, as it has been in the 
Netherlands, be found the main cause of their dissolution. On the 
other hand, in the departmental system, the expense, divided amongst 
several sections of the administration, although greater in the aggre- 
gate, is less patent, less subject to the attacks of over zealous financial 
reformers, and thus has less chance of adverse criticism. 
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Dr. von Baumhauer* attaches great importance to the labours 
of private individuals in elaborating and scientifically criticizing the 
official returns. Functions such as these, frequently exercised by 
members of the Statistical Society of London, are in Holland taken 
up by a corporation of about one hundred members, which has its 
place of meeting and its library at Amsterdam. Its direction 
consists of seven members, and there are several general meetings 
each year. The statutes of this corporation were approved by royal 
decree, 4th July, 1862. Such transactions or papers as are intended 
for the public eye, appear in the pages of the “ Political and 
“* Keonomical Annual,” published since 1849, at Amsterdam, under 
the chief editorship of the eminent Professor De Bosch Kemper. 

In the Dutch East Indies it is intended to establish statistical 
departments. The Governor-General, Baron Sloet van de Beele, is 
known as a statistician, having published an esteemed work on the 
statistics of Guelderland. Two Dutch functionaries, one of whom 
was chief of the provincial bureau of statistics in Guelderland, were 
to have gone out to these colonies last month. 

Dr. von Baumhauer has furnished us with a notice of the 
statistical works published by the departments of the Netherlands 
Government during the last three years. The following is an 
abstract :— 

Ministry of Finances.—1. “ Reports on Trade and External 
“ Navigation for 1859-60-61.” 

2. “Annual Budgets of Expenses and Receipts, with detailed 
** Reports upon Financial Administration.” 

Ministry of Justice. —1. “ Statistics of Criminal and Civil 
“ Justice.” 

2. “ Prison Statistics.” 

3. “ Police Statistics.” 

Ministry of Colonies—1. “ Reports upon the Condition and 
“ Administration of the Colonies, 1858-59-60.” 

2. “An Annual Report upon Trade and External Navigation ” 
appears at Java and Madura, the last for 1861; and upon “ Educa- 
“ tion,’ the last for 1860. 

Ministry of the Interior —1. “ Statistical Annual” (Statistisch 
Jaarboek), tenth and eleventh years, in one volume, containing 
population statistics for 1859 and 1860, and an abstract of the last 
decennial census of 31st December, 1859. 

2. ‘Statistics of Education: Higher, Middle, and Primary.” 

8. “ Reports upon Beneficent Institutions.” It appears that 
annual reports upon education and upon beneficent institutions have 
been published from 1816. 


* Apercu des Travaux Statistiques dans le Royaume des Pays Bas. Report 
to the Berlin Meeting of the International Statistical Congress, September, 1863. 
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4. “ Reports upon Lunatic Asylums.’”’ Annual reports have 
appeared from 1844. 

5. “ Aericultural Statistics for 1859 and 1860.’ Published 
annually from 1851. 7 

6. “Statistics of Sea Fisheries for 1859-60-61.” Published 
annually from 1854. 

7. “Reports upon Public Works for 1859-60-61.” Published 
annually from 1853. 

8. “ Reports upon Electric Telegraphs for 1859-60.” Published 
from 1853. 

Each of the eleven provinces of the Netherlands has its statis- 
tical office, which presents an annual report to the provincial council. 
The provinces have published their reports separately since 1840. 

A commission for the statistical description of the province of 
Groningen was instituted in 1854, having for its president the 
royal commissioner Van Royén, and for its secretary, Dr. L. Ali 
Cohen. The commission possesses a library and archives, and divides 
its labours into four sections: (1) geographical and topographical 
description; (2) population and cognate subjects; (8) social insti- 
tutions; (4) industry and wealth. Two volumes of transactions 
have already been published, and the third is in progress, under the 
title of “ Documents upon the Present Condition of the Province 
“ of Groningen.”’ They are said to contain very interesting infor- 
mation. 

Dr. von Baumhauer has recently calculated for the Dutch 
Government two tables of mortality, arranged in the usual form of 
numbers living and dying, equation of life, and expectation of life. 
Each of the two periods, he observes, for which these tables have 
been constructed, viz., the duo-decennial (1840-51), and the decen- 
nial (1840-51), has had its favourable and its disastrous years. 
Amongst the former, he reckons the quinquennial periods, 1840-45 
and 1850-54, particularly the two years 1850-51 ; amongst the latter, 
1846 and 1847, years of scarcity; 1848, and especially 1849, ravages 
of Asiatic cholera; 1855, great mortality in childhood from measles, 
and in adult age from catarrhal fever, typhus, and cholera; 1857, 
especially great mortality amongst children; 1858 and 1859 par- 
ticularly, small pox, malignant fevers ; and 1859, cholera again. 

The results given in the following table are an abstract of the 
results as regards average expectation of life; to which we have 
added corresponding results for England and Sweden. It will be 
seen that the mortality in the Netherlands compares unfavourably 
with that experienced in England and Sweden. It may be that some 
of the greatest triumphs of sanitary improvement in diminishing the 
death-rate, are still reserved to stimulate the endeavours of states- 
men and philanthropists in a country like the Netherlands, where 
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stern battles against natural disadvantages have been the rule instead 
of the exception. 

Whilst these remarks are assumed to be applicable to the mass 
of the community, the general population, there is reason to believe 
that in its select classes, such for instance as annuitants and 
members of provident institutions, the average expectation of life 
and longevity, is not materially different from that experienced by 
the like classes in other countries. Modern statistics of the mor- 
tality of what is technically called “ select life,’ as observed in the 
Netherlands, would be a desirable addition to the stock of know- 
ledge on these matters. The old observations upon the lives of 
annuitants and tontine nominees, investigated by de Witt and 
Kersseboom, showed the value of life in Holland to be quite equal 
to the corresponding value afterwards ascertained in France and 
England as prevailing in like classes. 





Netherlands. Sweden. England.* 











Average Average 
Average Expectation of Life. Expectation of Expectation of 
Life. Life. 
Age. ——————— 
Males. Females. 1841-55. 1841.; 1857. 


1840-51. | 1850-59. | 1840-51.| 1850-59. | Males. | Females. [| Males. | Females. 


—— | | | | i | fC | —_______ 


8) 33°83 3412 36°63 36°43 | 41°28) 45°60 | 40°36 | 42°04 
Pee AS:46 45°67 44°92 45°27 | 48°29] 51°95 146°95| 47°36 
Qn.) (46°80 | 4754s |p A782. 8°12. | 49°27 | 1 52°92 [40°20 |. 49°38 
a 2) Agoe | 46°50 49°12 | 49°16 | 49°68} 53°26 | 50°03] sor2z6 
4 47-83 | 48°82 | 49°41 | 49°39 | 49°68] 53°22 150°28| 50°56 
5 


“| ANO6 48°68 | AO°24 | 49°23, | 20°40) "52796 Pa0:21 | 56°53 
10 ....). 44°88 | 45°91 46°56 | 46°51 | 46°48 | 49°99 | 47°47) 47°86 
20... 37°36 38°26 39°21 39°17 | 38°55 | 42°12 139°99| 4o°6s 
30M.) ied 31°75 32°48 32°40 | 81°22] 34°45 | 33°21 | 34°06 
40 ....| 24°56 24°96 26°27 26°36 | 24°33 | 27°21 | 26°46] 27°50 


50 ..... 18°48 18°46 19°84 79°73 (18°02 |. 20711 19°87 | “26:84 
60 ....| 12°64: 12°78 13°44 13°3t. | 12°31) 13°48 4 13°60) 14749 


MO hoe 4°QI 8°07 8°04 7°40 8:04 | 8°55 g° 12 
SO Aa > 4652 4°36 464 PN) 3°88] 4-320 A97 se 
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* From Dr. Farv’s life tables ; the male lives published in the twelfth, and the 
female lives in the twentieth “ Annual Report of the Registrar-General.” 
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The InpustR1at Progress of Victoria as connected with its Goup 
Minine. By H. 8. Cuapman, of Melbourne. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th November, 1863. ] 


I propose, in the following paper, to exhibit the present condition of 
the colony of Victoria. The year just ended (1862) has been, in 
many respects, eventful, considered in relation to the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of the colony. On the one hand, we have 
a marked development of our internal resources; on the other, the 
rival gold fields of New South Wales and New Zealand have 
attracted and are still drawing off a considerable number of our 
people. In six years the production of gold has fallen off nearly 
one-half. It is the effect of these and other changes which I propose 
to trace. I may remark, at the outset, that all the colonies are 
subject to great fluctuations. Generally their condition is pro- 
gressive; but their progress, always rapid, often remarkably so, is 
subject to great checks, and at times the superficial observer, and 
those who are constitutionally desponding, are apt to conclude that 
their prosperity has come to an end. I know of no case in which 
this is true of any colony. The abundance of land, in proportion to 
capital and labour, imparts to colonies a remarkable vitality; and 
where, as in the case of Victoria, they have one or more especial 
sources of wealth, periods of depression are always temporary, and if 
the times of comparison are so chosen as to include fluctuations from 
high prices to low prices—from prosperity to depression, with their 
reactions—the result of such comparisons invariably exhibits a great 
balance of progress in population, wealth, and social improvements. 
Not only is Victoria no exception to this rule, but it exhibits 
it, in what I shall venture to call,a remarkable degree. In 1835, one 
enterprising family, the Messrs. Henty, established themselves at 
Portland Bay, in the western district. In the following year, 
Batman’s party settled on the site of Melbourne. Soon after, 
Fawkner’s party ascended the Yarra, and first put the plough into 
the soil on the south side of the river. In 1837, a magistrate was 
sent from Sydney, and Government was organized. In September, 
1838, the population of the infant settlement was 3,511. Its sole 
dependence was then on its grass. Pastoral pursuits were alone 
attended to, and at the time the above humble figure of population 
wag ascertained, the infant colony owned 310,946 sheep, 13,272 head 
of cattle, and 524 horses. This was its “ germ of future increase’? ~ 
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until 1851—the commencement of the golden era. In that year, the 
wool-created colony, only fourteen years old, contained (2nd March) 
77,345 people, who owned 6,032,783 sheep, 378,806 head of cattle, 
and 21,219 horses; and a city, also wool-created, had grown up, 
containing 25,000 souls. It was in that year (1st July) that the 
district of Port Philip separated from New South Wales, was 
ereated into a colony under the name of Victoria, with a single 
Legislative Chamber, consisting of two-thirds elected members and 
one-third nominees of the Crown—a legislature efficient, perhaps, for 
the then circumstances of the colony, but soon to be rendered effete 
by the remarkable revolution in its prospects, which took place during 
that very year. It was a few months before the first council met, that 
gold was discovered. In August, 18 ozs. were brought into Melbourne. 
In December, the quantity for the month had swelled to 140,000 ozs., 
which was nearly equal to a year’s production of New South Wales, 
where the discovery was about four months earlier. Many of your 
readers must recollect the impression produced in London by the 
arrival of the “ Melbourne,” the first gold ship from the colony, with 
its 54,000 ozs. followed within a month by four other ships, convey- 
ing together 126,000 ounces more. The result is, that in 1862, ze., 
in eleven years, our population has increased to 550,000, our exports to 
the extent of 12,000,000/., and imports to the same amount, and 
the city and suburbs of Melbourne have a population of 138,000. 
We have 220 miles of railway in operation, with other marks of 
prosperity, to which I shall presently have occasion to refer; whilst 
the aggregate population of these colonies, including New Zealand, 
increased from about 400,000 to more than 1,250,000. 

The most striking feature in the commercial condition of Victoria, 
during the last few years, is the annual decrease in the production of 
gold, and the substitution of other enterprises. It will be seen 
hereafter, that Ido not regard this as at all detrimental to our future 
prosperity, or injurious to our present condition, and I, therefore, see 
no good reason why the “ Argus”’ should have lately ceased to com- 
pare the quantity of the current week, month, and quarter with that 
of former years. I shall not shrink from such comparisons, though 
they may apparently tell against the colony; and I think I shall be 
able to show that they do not justify any inference that we are in a 
condition otherwise than progressive; whilst I may use the true state 
of facts as a warning to your commercial readers as to their future 
“operations’’ with thecolony. The export of gold reached its culmi- 
nating point in 1856, when it was nearly three millions of ounces, 
and, as the quality is above the Mint standard, the value was about 
12,000,000/. I may mention here that the value of pure gold is an 
insignificant fraction under 4/. 5s. per oz., and some of our gold has 
sold for 4/. 2s. 6d. Some years ago, I saw some gold which, on a 
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very scientific examination, was pronounced to be chemically pure. 
It was from Ballaarat. In order to show the actual decrease 
since 1856, I take the following table from the official returns of 
Mr. Archer, the Registrar-General, a very trustworthy authority; and 
here, let me remark, that this very gold of ours has enabled us to 
buy (and I purposely put it in this vulgar but sound light) appro- 
priate talent in every department of our Government. His state- 
ment, except the last year, which I take from the “ Argus,” scarcely 


less trustworthy, is as follows :— 
OZS. 


MBO. Sova cotaicaitastinn ace tadapnieisssine sancontsatteg aeedaeiat 2,985,696 
SADT Soseetns ds vhem neler vaste ate asec rete 2,761,528 
se a RN reas ee MG RD a od Go SAN a iccweeewan 2,528,188 
EDD Raut oneeicenictelndeda cube seome soccer mantener 2,280,676 
OO sxccaeta ci bk rade eeh eS eB oraneae 2,156,661 
jc: Oe IR eR er Sere er ney ae ee ee 250725259 
BOE Seses § Ricans agate tose cate ease aia 1,711,508 


There is every reason to believe that this decrease is still going 
on. The quantity removed by the escorts, during the thirteen weeks 
ending 18th March, was 359,260 ozs., which would give only 
1,437,040 for the year. The first three months, however, are usually 
the lowest in the year. It is the dry season of a dry country, and 
this has been the driest of all the dry seasons for years past. When 
I say this is a dry country, I must explain myself. More rain, in 
inches, falls here than in England, but it descends in torrents, and 
rushes to the sea in floods, and when we want it, it is all gone. We 
have not yet adopted means to keep it until we want it, but we 
are beginning to think of that too. To show that the supply of 
the first thirteen weeks affords no criterion for the whole year, 
last year we had 389,255 ozs., and the year before 471,947 ozs., both 
considerably less than one-fourth of the production of the year. 
Still we cannot expect that the production of 1863 will equal that 
of 1862; probably it will be somewhere between 1,500,000 and 
1,600,000 ozs. 

Before I proceed to show in what manner other productions have 
replaced, and indeed more than replaced, every ounce of gold that has 
ceased to be produced; and, consequently, that our general resources 
have continued to be, and still are, progressing, it may be as well to 
consider the production of gold generally in Australia from the 
English point of view. If an undiminished quantity of gold from the 
southern hemisphere continue to pour into England, keeping up an 
unimpaired demand for British manufactures, it is of no importance 
to her and to her trade, whether that gold is derived from this or that 
part of Australia or from New Zealand, And, in point of fact, this 
is the case; that while Victoria has produced and shipped quantities 
decreasing from year to year since 1856, there has been a corres- 
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ponding, or nearly a corresponding, increase from other fields. Let 
us begin with New South Wales. That colony preceded Victoria in 
the discovery of gold by about four months, but the wonderful rich- 
ness of our first discovered gold fields of Mount Alexander and 
Ballaarat, and soon after of Bendigo, drew off the miners of New 
South Wales and effectually checked gold mining in that colony. 
The following is a complete return of the quantities produced from 
1851 to 1862 :— 


OZS. ozs. 
| SS a eae ee ee 161,880 fF a RRR ev hc een 148,126 
RO i aay cs ea aeah wie caedveas 199,500 AOS [isnileadiacx cashier, sceeaaut ZBE BOS 
Ui GPR res Senet ere 173,960 DOE. csucesstotoctumucvarctves 293,574 
BOOB acs cae ce ic savcnetewatis 148,900 WOON cxccsstin sate ane nea 355,328 
5a ae CR careers 107,250 AO Ne Ain casetiausiateaneens 403,139 
ROO Ceara ee aie neaeres 134,950 208! ciautaietemotacdsdawsye 684,219 


The average of the first seven years is 153,510 ozs. per annum, or 
in round numbers, about 600,000/. value per annum ; the average of 
the first ten years is under 800,000/. per annum ; whereas the value 
of the gold produced in 1862, is 2,336,670/.; and this year it will, in 
all probability, reach or exceed 2,500,000/. This increase is attribu- 
table to the rapid development of the gold fields on the River Lachlan. 
This appears from the following statement of the sources of supply 
in 1861 and 1862 :-— 





1861 1862 

ee OZS. 
Western (Lachlan) _.... 131,881 326,672 
DOUPILCHIN evacscus-assvstasoasee 235,604 221,207 
UINOEDIGRNG vi ssscosdcnnrohes.+ooe 35,654: 26,640 
otal Tyivaasete 403,139 584,519 





New Zealand, however, as a gold-producing country, is fast 
eclipsing New South Wales, and, in the opinion of many, is likely, 
within a short time, to approach Victoria in productiveness. It is 
now about seven years since gold was discovered on the west coast 
of the Middle Island, in the province of Nelson, but the reward for 
great labour and no small privation has been small, and the miners few 
in number. Lately, however, the quantity of gold there has increased, 
and some considerable successes are recorded. From a volume of 
statistics lately published by the Government, it appears that from 
April, 1857, to June, 1862, the total quantity of gold exported from 
Nelson has been 50,766 ounces. Gold has also long been known to 
exist at Coromandel, near Auckland, and at one time it was honoured 
with a “rush,” but it appears that the quantity produced has 
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hitherto been infinitesimal, namely, 615 ozs. only. It is since the 
return of June that the increase has taken place in the province of 
Nelson. It was not until the middle of the year 1861 that Otago 
took rank as an established gold field. An escort was established in 
August of that year, and a report drawn up by Mr. Pyke, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Gold Fields, gives the following as the monthly 
yield during the first twelve months :— 











1861. 02s. 0zS. 
PLUG G Te inus suiee curtis ieaeanr ean omnes 4,879 
SC Pte daencteastscaquabancoathe 15,300 
CPOE scp caa sctveocie acura ti vesenbauto bes aes 19,889 
INGVOTASE eis vier cvemtne chanecninetearneste 94177 
DSCOMIOP i sscctvesspecnes Tisihondvactnneee 70,452 
187,697 
1862. 
SOME cass ccicas aassvorarn se iennereoa@epsaeenr 65,464 
ebay scar tiva.ds< dete, acs toteedes CRVRINE 61,946 
WAC.» cteicciedaveiveiechavntntveoalaosae 435359 
PUT. A curcceunp items nbeeanas 18,946 
PRREUY Sci vicanscesuiPuasasnseuns een onveuuenenaae 45,747 
FOIA ck taasveduass paten tsctes aes etenmivs aeons 16,513 
PLY Read ecccttatadesnectaudeehes eke eters 17,569 
269,544 
OOO ccdeanasaeanenes — 457,241 





The statistical tables of the Government put the matter in a 
different way. They give the total export from Otago, up to 
September, 1862, which is fourteen months, as 489,446 ozs., and for 
the whole colony, 538,560 ozs. I have no complete return for 
October, November, and December last, so that I cannot state the 
precise quantity for the year 1862, so as to correspond with our 
returns; but an approximate calculation gives 144,000 for the three 
months, which will give the total of 1652 as 445,902 ozs. 

Thus, then, the gold produced in Australia and New Zealand, in 
1862, stands as follows :— 


OZS. 


Viletorian siscs..ccase sanovbevie shot ovaedbceueetaees Sula Bian 1,711,508 
NeW South W ahOsissc5sen.o0e.diebvemensansieononasseeiae 584,519 
Mow Zealad pr. tedicsvssrs sacestevavisssn emp etpaveetess 44.5,902 

DOGG sc, cistiee cs svetewatavecnetoeed 2,741,929 


Hence at appears that the actual supply of gold from all sources is 
very little short of what it was in 1857; and even if the quantity 
produced in Victoria should continue to decrease, the accounts from 
the Lachlan, and from Nelson and Otago, justify the conclusion 
that the shipments in 1863 will not fall short of, and will possibly 
exceed, those of 1862, as above stated. 
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I now proceed to examine the case from our own poiat of view. 
We exported— 


ozs. & 
Bt PREG sc ccdbsgusscascatiossies! 2,985,696 = 11,942,784 
pe WO coskitcaareasematec ta ienas is 1,711,508 = 6,846,942 
Decrease ......ccccecees 1,274,188 = 5,095,842 





How is this enormous loss of purchasing power compensated ? 
In the year of the greatest production of gold, the total value of our 
exports was 14,363,250. Deducting from that figure the value of 
our gold, 11,942,784/., the balance furnished by all other articles 
was 2,420,466/. In the year of the least production of gold (1862), 
the total value of our exports was 12,314,062/.; deducting from 
this figure, in like manner, the value of gold exported, 6,846,942/., 
the balance furnished by all other articles was 5,467,120/., being an 
increase of all articles, except gold, exceeding 3,000,000l.; or, to put 
it in another shape, although our export of gold has decreased by a 
sum slightly exceeding 5,000,000/., our total purchasing power, our 
external trade has only fallen off by a sum of 2,000,000/.; which sum, 
so far as our internal condition is concerned, is more than compen- 
sated by the production of consumable articles which we formerly 
acquired in exchange for our gold and wool, in terms much less 
advantageous to the colony. But even this decrease of our purchas- 
ing power, though now, in 1863, for the first time real, has been only 
apparent during the last four years. During that period we have 
transmitted to London debentures amounting to 7,000,c00/. These 
have really performed the functions of an export. I think it was 
Mr. Samson Ricardo who first applied the apt phrase “import of 
“ securities,’ in discussing the balance of the export and import 
trade between England and the continents, as affecting the exchanges ; 
and the expression was as happy as it is sound in principle. But 
that resource is now dried up, and the exporting merchants should 
be cautious in adapting their shipments to the means at our disposal 
for the purchase of them; and the figure of our exports for the last 
two years may now be taken as the measure of our purchasing 
power, which we may set down at 1,000,c00/. per month; about 
two-thirds of which goes to England. 

The imports for the first seven weeks of this year (1862), exceed 
the exports by 405,000/., or about 18 per cent., and exchange is at a 
premium of 14 per cent., but it is too early in the year to draw any 
useful inference from this; and we learn by the January mail, that 
exports to Australia exhibit a decrease. My own impression is, that 
if shipments to these colonies, and especially to Victoria, were 
regulated wholly by the advices of our merchants, we should seldom 
have to deplore any ruinous excess of supply and consequent depres- 
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sion of prices. Fluctuations to some extent are, no doubt, inevitable ; 
but in past years they have in a great measure been caused or 
aggravated by the operations of the consigning merchants at home ; 
though I believe that practice has been much checked of late years, 
and our trade, though not always so active as our merchants could 
wish, has, on the whole, been steady and sound. Insolvencies we 
have had, but they are small, and there have been very few great 
commercial failures. 

But the above-named increase of 3,000,000/. in our exports 
other than gold (wool, tallow, hides, tin-ore, &c.), by no means 
indicates the beneficial change which has for some years been going 
on in the fields of production. We now produce an immense 
number of consumable articles, which we used formerly to import 
and pay for with our gold. Many of these are, no doubt, of trifling 
value, but in the aggregate, they represent a value greatly exceeding 
the value of that portion of gold which we have ceased to produce. I 
begin with agriculture. In 1856, the year of the greatest production 
of gold, we had only 115,135 acres of land in cultivation. The 
population was then in round numbers 400,000, and to provide for 
all their wants would have required the cultivation of about 600,000 
acres. In March, 1860, the land in cultivation had increased three- 
fold, being 358,728 acres, whilst the population had only increased by 
one-fourth. In March, 1861, the cultivated land was 419,380, and at 
this time it is about 540,000 acres, though the exact returns are not 
yet completed. This, though still insufficient for the wants of the 
population, yields a large value for consumption which was formerly 
derived from abroad. I shall content myself with a comparison of 
the quantity of wheat and oats alone. In 1856 the crop was 
1,148,011 bushels; in 1860, 1t was 2,296,157; in 1861, it was 
3,459,914 bushels, which is the last return completed. The annual 
increase for the last four years has averaged 22 per cent. Allowing 
only 20 per cent., however, the crop of 1862 should be 4,152,000 
bushels, being an increase of 3,000,000 since 1856. Value about 
750,000/. This, however, does not indicate the saving effected by 
producing our food instead of purchasing it with our gold. In 
1856 and 1857 the price was about 60 per cent higher than at 
present; so that the saving is nearly a million and a quarter. The 
crop of oats has increased from 614,679 bushels in 1856, to 2,633,692 
bushels in 1861; the gain calculated as above, being about 400,000l. 
Barley, potatoes, maize, hay, have all increased, but not in so great 
a proportion. But the great increase of comfort and health, as well 
as an important source of wealth, arises from the greater abundance 
and cheapness of dairy produce, eggs and poultry, vegetables and 
fruits. The importation of Cork butter used to be enormous. Fresh 
butter found its way to the tables of a very few. Eggs were 6s. per 
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dozen, milk 1s. 4d. per quart, cabbages 1s. and 1s. 6d. each, fruits 
extremely dear. Most of these articles were drawn from Van 
Dieman’s Land, and paid for with part of that very 5,000,000/. worth 
of gold which we have ceased to produce; but instead thereof, we 
produce the articles themselves, cheaper and better, because fresh 
instead of stale and often in a state of incipient decomposition. It 
would obviously be a matter of very great difficulty to estimate all 
the above, even approximately, in money; but I believe they yield 
more than a full compensation for our decrease of external trade. 

There are two industries, partly agricultural and partly manu- 
facturing, which have lately excited a good deal of attention, and 
have made such progress as to rank among the established industries 
of the country, and at some future day, not perhaps very distant, will 
yield a surplus for exportation—-I mean wine and tobacco. The 
vine has been successfully cultivated since 1843. In that year 
4 acres were planted by a Swiss vigneron, near Geelong. In 1853, 
107 acres were planted, and 4,500 gallons of wine produced. It is, 
however, only within the last four or five years that the cultivation of 
the vine has engaged the attention of men of energy and means, and 
during the last four years, the growth of this important industry has 
been very great. 

The following is a return for the last four years :— 


























Number 
Years. Acres. of Grapes Sold. Wine. Brandy. 
Vines. 
oe de cwts. galls. galls. 
bye Baas ane 547 993,602 3,578 7,740 72 
GO 811 1,896,939 4,473 13,966 150 
Ge PALS 1,138 2,838,114 7,979 12,128 220 
AB eeieakh ck 1,464 358185335 16,972 47,568 79 





At present very few of the vines are in a productive condition, so 
that within the next few years the increase of wine will be greater 
than the extension of planting. This is shown by comparing the 
last two years. The vines planted have increased about 30 per cent. 
whilst the grapes sold have increased just 100 per cent., and the wine 
manufactured nearly 300 per cent. The ages of the vines, therefore, 
form an important element in our exportations, and are given in the 
following extract from the Registrar-General’s statistical notes :— 


Number of 

Vines. 
AG OU TED VOCE ieee esnvvscnvestdgeaaas/-enc¥suaonsaeneeaers 711,674 
GC: ZEV CANS. choteceabesiversonstaonrsacsrapsosevaccesndnss 546,563 
DR Te ys ol ite Sosa itaslosese2eeldoseGassauiaatuantasate 55S, 171 
PAUL LPNWVAE OS aia ocnscaee.rascsinseseresteersnaanwbsaenes 1,303,205 
ae eet. 0s ecg ca. nc-aaavecnvsseottdcecsnnsunnaravae 608,716 


ROU A besccessesucnanecderriianse 3,818,335 
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New South Wales and South Australia are far in advance of 
Victoria in the cultivation of the vine and the production of wines. 
In the former colony, the great promoter of this industry is Mr. 
McArthur, whose father, one of the earliest settlers, first introduced 
the Merino sheep (see article “ Wool and Woollen Manufactures,’ 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 7th edition, written by the 
author of this paper). The wines of New South Wales and South 
Australia are now largely consumed here. They are gradually 
reforming our taste, which has hitherto rather affected stronger 
drinks, and are preparing the public palate for a wholesome appre- 
ciation of our own wines. It is not until after the fourth year 
that the vine becomes productive; and until 1862 the large 
demand for fruit and the small supply have diminished the quantity 
available for wine making; but as the young vines in the above 
table come into their fourth vear, the quantity of wine produced 
will rapidly increase, and the town gardens will be more than 
enough to supply our tables with fruit. Nearly every private garden 
around Melbourne, and they are numerous, has from 100 to 300 
vines, and these, I believe, are not included in the agricultural 
returns. These are also increasing from year to year, and in a very 
few years they will supersede imported wines to a great extent. It 
is, in fact, a great industry, well and successfully commenced. 

Tobacco is another article for which the soil and climate of 
Victoria are admirably suited, and which has been long enough 
grown in the colony on a small scale to encourage its cultivation 
more largely. Let me here state that writers in favour of a 
particular colony, in speculating as to the productions likely to 
succeed, are in the habit of taking zones of climate, and concluding 
that as the vine, the orange, the olive, &c., succeed within certain 
latitudes in Europe, they must also succeed in colonies which are 
within similar latitudes. Such speculations are very useful, as they 
induce systematic experiments. But I am not here speculating on 
possibilities or probabilities. J am stating what has been done, and 
what is now doing, and my conclusions are deductive rather than 
inductive. With regard to tobacco, in 1860 the Registrar-General 
only felt himself justified in writing thus vaguely and briefly :— 
“ Tobacco has been pretty constantly raised by squatters for use in 
“ dipping sheep for scab, but the quantity grown has never been 
‘“‘ considerable. In 1841, 72 acres were returned as producing 1,440 
“ ewts., and in 1859 there were 66 acres enumerated, which are said 
“to have yielded 873 cwts. Between these two periods the quantity 
“ of land returned as cultivated for tobacco, varies from 2 acres to 
“6 acres.’ These returns between 1841 and 1859 are not to be 
relied on. No one thought of cultivating as a business. Grown 
only in small patches as “sheep wash,” no one deemed it of sufficient 
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importance to require “a return.” My impression is, that for many 
years the colony has had from 80 to 100 acres in tobacco, producing 
from 12 to 15 cwts. to the acre; but, in truth, this ought not 
to be deemed tobacco at all. It was not, in fact used—it was 
never intended to be used—as tobacco. It was seldom called 
tobacco. It was merely “sheep wash; and, as such, might have 
been put in the same class as arsenic and blue stone. Even then, 
however, it includes the list of those products which superseded 
imported articles, and thus comes within the principle of my argu- 
ment. Since 1860 the returns have been more accurate; they are 
as follows :— 





Acres, Produce. 
2 cwts. 
WOO... ci .adasickes 50 463 
IOS sccscasetevastees or 15235 


ee leeeee 220 25552 
| 





There is every reason to believe that the production will be very 
considerably increased during the present year. A wholesale tobacco 
merchant, who retired from business a few years ago, has introduced 
some experienced cultivators from America, with seeds of several 
varieties. He has commenced a tobacco farm on some rich alluvial 
land, at Dandenong, about twenty miles from Melbourne, where he 
has 30 acres of several kinds of the best tobaccos of America in a 
very flourishing condition. The “ Argus,” of the 13th March, has a 
very full report of Mr. Politz’s experiments. It is stated, I believe 
on his own authority, that his first crop will pay well, in fact, more 
than cover his first expenditure. Others are entering into the 
business in other parts of the country. There are duties on the 
importation of tobacco, which, although imposed for revenue and not 
for the purpose of protection, have the latter operation. These 
duties are 3s. per lb. on cigars, and 2s. per lb. on manufactured 
and leaf tobacco. We have no excise, and therefore the protection 
is at present enormous. Moreover, the experimental trial of new 
enterprises is happily the prevailing sentiment in the colony. It has 
been stimulated by the Acclimatization Society and by the press of 
the colony. A very wholesome spirit prevails in this respect. The 
man who introduces a new animal, or exhibits a new and useful pro- 
duct, is wisely clothed with a certain degree of popular respect. 
The public journals also teem with suggestions. Many of these are 
perhaps impracticable on economical grounds, from the large pro- 
portion of labour which enters into the composition of the articles 
suggested. Jor instance, a few years ago a smelting house for the 
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reduction of tin ore to metalic tin, was established at North 
Melbourne. Some splendid tin was produced, and the concern was 
apparently successful, but it was stopped by the price which the 
Melbourne merchants offered for the black sand from which the tin 
was produced. This price was of course governed by that which the 
English smelter could afford, and he could afford more than thig 
Melbourne smelter, because labour, fuel, and all his other outgoings 
were less. Of iron ore we have also abundance; but I apprehend it 
will be many years before we can compete with Europe in iron- 
making, owing to the cheapness of labour and of fuel, and the lower 
rate of profit with which the English capitalist is, I will not say con- 
tent, but rather to which he is compelled to submit. We have coal, 
which will probably be shortly produced in sufficient quantity and 
at a price to dispense with some portion of our present importations 
from New South Wales; but at present the price of coal is about 
five times as high as it is at the pit’s mouth in the iron-making 
counties of England. 

I will now very briefly enumerate other enterprises which have 
erown up of late years, all of which, to some extent, dispense with 
importations. Some of these are of marked importance, others are 
triflmg in amount, but, as I have already stated, they make up a 
great aggregate. 

Machinery is now pretty exclusively made in the colony. We 
have three extensive engineer’s establishments in Melbourne, two 
or three in the suburbs, and several at the great towns on the gold 
fields. Most of the machinery now used on the gold fields is of home 
manufacture, and some improvements are the subject of local patents. 
In the early years of our mining enterprise no machinery was used, 
and when, in consequence of deep sinking and the opening of the 
quartz reefs, ib was introduced, repairs were almost impracticable. 
Now the work is well performed in well ordered establishments at 
Ballaarat, Castlemaine, Sandhurst, and other mining towns. 

Railway carriages, which were imported for the first railway 
opened to Hobson’s Bay, are now extensively manufactured in 
Melbourne. Private carriages of every description are also made, 
though there is still a large importation from America. 

Refined sugar is now produced in the colony. A sugar refining 
company was established at Sydney about twenty years ago, and 
about five years since a company commenced business at Sandridge, 
the port of Melbourne, where they have extensive and suitable 
premises. They also distil from sugar or molasses. ; 

Lilicit distillation has long been extensively carried on, stimu- 
lated no doubt by our high duties. Now and then the police “ spring 
“ the plant,’ and convictions take place, but still the trade flourishes. 
Lately, however, distillation has been legalized and regulated, and 
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the illicit trade will be checked. Still, whether legally or illegally 
conducted, distillation is a manufacture which dispenses with some 
importation. Of course we good citizens hunt down the rascals when 
we get on their trail, and convict them and punish them if possible, 
but they are producers for all that. 

Woollen cloth, of the kind called tweed, used to be manufactured 
in Sydney, and the children of the colonies were patriotically clothed 
in Sydney tweed. Being made of fine wool, it was far superior to 
that of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The manufacture was, 
however, put a stop to by two circumstances. The gold made 
money cheap, and everything else, labour included, dear; and-the 
reformed tariff of 1852 abolished the ad valorem duty of 10 per cent., 
which encouraged the Sydney looms. Lately, however, it has been 
revived without protection, and a small factory has been set up at 
Richmond, near Melbourne. 

Of lead pipes, by hydraulic machinery, there are several makers 
in Melbourne, and two persons have imported an invention, patented 
by one of them, for the manufacture of papier maché pipes. There is 
a contest in our courts as to the patents, but that, of course, does not 
touch the fact that the manufacture is wn fait accompli. 

I will conclude this part of my paper by merely naming some 
other articles which occur to me, without pretending to exhaust the 
list: — 

Breweries ; saw mills; wire fencing (wire drawing, suggested 
but not yet adopted, that I am aware of); furniture ; soap, 
candles; biscuits (by steam machinery); bricks, tiles, and red pottery ; 
confectionary (i.e., made of sugar); kaolin, cement, lume; oils from 
the Hucalyptus; leather and tanned skins; hats and caps; tron 
rolling-mills ; jewellery ; paper bags and pasteboard boxes tor trades- 
men. 

Let it be remembered, that when 400,000 people preduced and 
had the handling of 12,000,000/. worth of gold, most of these manu- 
factures were impossible. It was cheaper to produce gold and buy 
these things elsewhere; but when 550,000 people have only 
6,000,000/. of gold, they are constrained to turn their hands to 
something else; and this they have done and are doing with great 
energy. Let not the trifling nature of some of the above-named 
articles be despised. A few years ago a patent was applied for, 
for an alleged invention to cement together two pieces of what 
is called “edging”’ for women’s caps, previously “ goffered”’ by 
an English patented invention. It was opposed before the then 
Attorney-General, and it came out in evidence that the contest 
was for a trade of 40,000/. a-year! Am I not right in concluding 
that a host of these small articles make up.a great aggregate ? 

I will now, with a view to certain inferences, compare the bank 
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returns for the last quarter of the year of the largest production of 
gold with the same quarter of the year of the smallest production. 


| 1856. 1862. 





& £ 
Notes in circulation ........ 2,325,263 1,605,253 
Deposits mic. inch donaiene 6,070,983 8,119,593 
Coin and bullion _............ 3,450,000 2,350,645 
Debts due to the bank .... 6,595,892 10,005,342 
Gia lthies ctscces.sceisteeecnt 9,435,982 9,927,079 
ORSON tuck tacienuetteueenereeees 11,944,542 I 3,369,102 
Undivided profits ............ 1,151,838 13501072 


Now the general conclusions which I draw from this return are, 
(1.) A great increase in the aggregate wealth of the community, as 
indicated by an increase in the deposits of about 34 per cent. (2.) A 
vast increase of internal trade and in exchange, as shown by an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in the accomodation afforded by the banks to 
the commercial community, the kind of debts due to the bank being 
almost exclusively of discounts of mercantile paper. During the 
interval the population has increased only 26 per cent., so that the 
difference between 26 per cent.,and 34 per cent. indicates an increase 
of wealth, whilst the difference between 26 and 50 per cent. indicates 
an increase of internal trade. I say an increase rather than the 
increase, because there are other indications, such as the number of 
joint stock companies, which have grown up since 1856, the great 
extension of commercial buildings, and other facts, which would 
require more space than I can venture to claim. Iam here dealing 
only with broad features without pretending to exhaust details. The 
third conclusion which I draw from the above comparative table, is 
the improved condition of the banks themselves, as indicated by the 
large increase of assets as compared with the small increase of 
liabilities, and the improvement of the reserved fund of undivided 
profits. Whilst the liabilities of all the banks have only increased 
half a million, the assets have increased a million and a-half; and 
whilst they have one and all continued to pay good dividends— 
generally 10 per cent.—their reserved funds have increased about 
20 per cent. The most striking feature in the table is the falling off 
of their note circulation, and the consequent absence of any necessity 
for keeping up so large a stock of coin. Of late years the coinage of 
the Sydney Mint has filled the channels of circulation, and the banks 
have found that it was very little worth their while to keep up a 
large note circulation, which entailed the necessity for keeping a 
large stock of gold in their vaults. As there are nine banks of issue 
in the colony, with their numerous branches, the share of each bank 
has become insignificant, hence most of them have become indifferent 
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to their note circulation, and cheques are paid in sovereigns on the 
counter as often as in notes, without the question “ how do you want 
“it?” So that frequently when notes are wanted they must be asked 
for. 

While these marks of prosperity have been developing them- 
selves, the population of the colony has been very nearly stationary 
during the last two years. At the end of 1860 the Registrar- 
General computed the total at 548,412, but there is always a 
difficulty in getting at the loss and gains between Victoria and New 
South Wales inland, across the Murray river; and in April, 1861, 
when the census was taken, the total was found to be 540,322. 
Notwithstanding the excess of males over females, the increase, by 
excess of births over deaths, is about 4 per cent. per annum. In 
1861, indeed, it was 44 per cent., but in the latter half of 1862 I 
find the numbers give 33 per cent. only. Adding the actual increase 
by births, and deducting the balance of emigration by sea in the 
nine months of 1861, subsequently to the census, we have a total of 
549,204 at the close of 1861. Six months later, namely, in June, 
1862, the published computation gives 548,944, and on the 30th 
September, 549,901. The actual increase, during the last half year, 
would be about 10,000, but we must have lost that number since 
that time by the steady emigration to Otago; and in round numbers 
our population may now be stated at 550,000. This very small 
increase of about 10,000, since the census of 1861, two years since, 
in spite of a natural increase of more than 40,000, and an immigra- 
tion of about as many, is owing, in a great measure, to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Lachlan and New Zealand gold fields. We may 
certainly regret that our population is not now 600,000 as it might 
have been, but I cannot regard the result as an evil. The three 
ereat “rushes” to Otago, have been attended with two very bene- 
ficial results, and I think there is a third in prospect. First, the 
emigration has consisted almost entirely of males, so that the pro- 
portion of the sexes in this colony has been greatly improved. This 
appears very clearly from the return up to September last. There 
was during the quarter an increase in the female population of 1,345 
souls, and a decrease of the male population of 4,951 souls. These 
are the figures by immigration and emigration; but taking the whole 
increase and decrease, male and female, by births and migration, we 
have a net increase of 3,649 females, and a net decrease of 2,692 
males; and the proportions are improved from 59°32 males to 40°68 
females per cent. in June, to 58°68 males to 41°32 females per cent. 
in September, 1862. If in future we correct the disproportion by 
I per cent. per quarter, we should have the sexes equalled in about 
two years anda half. Not that I expect that result. Wherever 

immigration is voluntary, there will always be a considerable excess 
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of males. It is so in America to this day, and a civil war is certainly 
a severe remedy to reform the discrepancies of a population, and 
preserve the integrity of a principle in political economy. The 
natural cure is to be found in the free migrations of the people— 
just what is now being voluntarily carried out. Another benefit 
derived from this emigration to New Zealand, consists of the 
enormous trade created thereby. We have several large and 
powerful steamers running between Otago and Melbourne as fast as 
they can load and discharge ; these are nearly all owned in Melbourne. 
Sailing vessels also find freight in this trade. Our surplus stock of 
goods finds a market in Dunedin. If our consumers go thither, we 
must of course send the objects of their consumption after them. 
Melbourne has secured by the wealth and energy of her merchants by 
far the greater part of this trade, and it has undoubtedly saved the 
colony from great depression, if not from a glut and revulsion. As 
to the future benefit to which I have alluded, it is this:—The Otago 
gold fields constitute a new attraction to England, similar to Victoria 
in 1853-54, though in a mitigated degree. If every person who was 
attracted to Victoria in 1852-58-54 had remained, our population by 
this time would have exceeded a million. At first we drained New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and South Australia of people; then came 
the great influx from Europe. These gradually spread over the other 
colonies, so that Victoria, by the attractiveness of her gold fields, 
re-peopled the countries which she had before partially depopulated. 
There is not one colony which did not suffer materially from the 
superior attractiveness of Victoria in the early years of gold; there 
is not one colony that has not since been wonderfully benefited by the 
same cause. Otagois now the lode-star of immigration, and the same 
sort of overflow will take place in two or three years, which we 
witnessed a few years since, and are, to some extent, still witnessing 
here. Victoria raised the population of Australia in twelve years from 
four hundred thousand to a million and a-quarter. Otago steps in at 
the happy moment to take up the role, and will ina few years raise it 
to a couple of millions, and that, too, without that destructive effect 
on all production except gold, which was the immediate consequence 
of the first discovery. In Victoria, in 1851-52, no one would do any 
work except dig for gold. Tailors abandoned their shop-boards, 
clerks their desks, and lawyers their briefs. You could not get a 
cabbage, because all the gardeners had “gone to the diggings.” It 
is not so in Dunedin. The men who go there, go to keep to their 
trades. I know one man who went down to start coaches from 
Dunedin to the diggings; I know another who went expressly to 
grow cabbages, and others to follow their trades—in 1852 they 
would have gone to Ballaarat to dig. This sticking to their trade is, 
in fact, the wholesome feature of the new rush. In the early part of 
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last year the railway from Geelong to Ballaarat was opened, but the 
double line not being then completed, the department was not in a con- 
dition to carry goods to any extent. In October the Melbourne and 
Murray River line was opened to Sandhurst. The distance of the 
two is, in round numbers, 200 miles. There are also short railways 
having their termini at, and radiating from, Melbourne, constructed 
by four distinct private companies. These connect the surrounding 
suburbs with the city, and are of great convenience to the inha- 
bitants ; but it is only one of these (that which connects Hobson’s 
Bay with the metropolis), which is of great commercial importance. 
The total extent of railways in operation is 222 miles. The Govern- 
ment has in its hands the means of completing the northern line to 
Echuca, on the banks of the Murray, where the Camtaspe empties 
itself into that river. The embouchure of the Goulbourne is only a 
little to the eastward. This line measures a trifle over fifty miles. 
These Government lines have been constructed with borrowed money, 
as everybody knows, 7,000,000/. raised in England, 1,000,000l. raised 
here. There was a premium of 385,000/., and they would have 
been constructed for some hundreds of thousands less than the 
original estimates, had not the Government obtained the sanction of 
the Legislature to purchase the Geelong line of the private company, 
which, with the repairs to that line, will require about 300,000/. or 
perhaps 400,000/. in addition. This the Government have authority 
to raise in the colony. Upon these loans the annual charge is half 
a million. It is not easy as yet to ascertain what the net revenue 
from the Government lines will be. They are scarcely yet in a 
condition to do all the work they will ultimately be capable of, and 
undoubtedly the revenue will be greatly increased when the line is 
open to Echuca. The revenue at present 1s 45,000/. per month, and 
is increasing. This will give 540,000/. for the year. The working 
expenses are roughly estimated at one-half, but I am informed they 
will not exceed, and will probably be kept below, 250,c00/7. In round 
numbers we may call the net revenue 300,000/. for the year 1863, to 
go towards the payment of the interest which is charged on the con- 
solidated revenue. This net revenue is 3? per cent. on the capital. 
I do not think there can be any reasonable doubt that in two or 
three years the net revenue will be worked up to the interest, or 
6 per cent. Jam not, however, upon conjecture or speculation, but 
upon the facts as [ find them; and the fact with which I am now to 
deal is a deficiency of 200,000/., which the people of this colony now 
have to meet out of taxation. Not that we should care to be taxed 
less if that were not the case, but we should have 200,000/. more 
to expend on other improvements. Is that 200,000/. a loss to the 
eommunity ? I answer itis not. It is in the nature of a guarantee 
premium, to secure the great economical gain to the country from 
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the cheapness of transport generated by these railways. There is no 
country in the world which has illustrated, and still illustrates, this 
so perfectly as Victoria. Our existence has been of such short 
duration, and our progress so rapid, that everything may be said to 
have passed before the eyes of everybody. We can all recollect our 
roads in the condition in which General Wade is said to have found 
them in the north of England. In 1852-53 we saw these roads 
“ before they were made ’’—1854-58 was the era of macadamization 
—1859-62 that of railways. The revolution from the second to the 
third period was not so marked as from the first to the second. 
More than tool. per ton has been paid for the carriage of goods to 
Bendigo; 40/. and 50/. was not uncommon. As Macadam moved, 
Melbourne cartage got down to 18/., then to 12/., and latterly to 5/. 
and 67. per ton. We now think that enormous. The Government 
charge is 5os. to Sandhurst and 42s. to Ballaarat, and in proportion 
for shorter distances, and the public are actually agitating for reduced 
rates. At present I have not data to make an exact calculation of 
the gain, but I can make one which will certainly be on the safe side. 
At present, as I have said, the goods traffic is in its infancy, but if 
we take the twelve months at no more than the first two months, the 
number of tons conveyed will be, on the Sandhurst line, 128,073; on 
the Ballaarat line, 72,840; on both, 200,913. Deducting one-third 
for short distances it is equal to 134,000 tons carried the whole way. 
In 1860, the winter rate of cartage to Bendigo was 6/. 10s.; the 
summer rate, 5/. 10s.; mean rate, 6/. per ton; and even then the 
carriers have the benefit of twenty miles of railway. In 1861, the 
winter rate was 5/., the summer rate 4/. 5s., mean 4/. 12s. 6d. This 
makes an average saving of 2/. 6s. 6d. per ton, or a total of 311,550/. 
gain, against the revenue deficiency of 200,000/. In this calculation 
nothing is allowed for the superior condition of the goods when 
delivered ; nothing for time ; nothing for the absence of depredation, 
which used to be considerable; nothing for passengers and their 
convenience ; and nothing for the revenue of the Echuca line when 
compieted, for the 200,000/. is charged on the whole. Taking all 
these into account, I do not doubt that the economical advantage 
distributed over the whole country is at least half a millon, 
secured at a guarantee or insurance charge of 200,000/.; and as the 
charge is not subject to increase, but may be reduced as the traffic 
extends, the advantage must be deemed progressive. The Echuca 
line will adda fourth to the length of the lines, and ought, conse- 
quently, to add one-fourth to the net revenue ; that will reduce the 
deficiency to 125,000/.; but it will also add one-fourth to the sum of 
economical advantages. Englishmen, who only know the change from 
our four-horse coaches, so splendidly appointed and worked, to the 
railway, can form no conception of the revolution which we have 
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experienced. It is a change from misery to comfort—a sudden jump 
from the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Though the Ballaarat line connects Melbourne with the rich 
gold fields and trade of the west, and will no doubt hereafter be 
extended by private enterprise, the northern line is pregnant with far 
more momentous consequences to the trade of Melbourne. The 
line to Echuca will, to use the expression of Mr. Gideon Laing, a 
Murray river squatter, tap the whole trade of the Murrumbidjee 
district. I do not think the English public are at all aware of the 
extent of natural inland navigation on our northern frontier. From 
Goolwa to Albury the Murray is navigable, except in the summer 
season, for a distance of 1,754 miles. Jis tributaries, the Edward, 
the Wakoul, &c., are navigable for nearly 300 miles. The Mur- 
rumbidjee, with its lakes, Gunga, Lala, Waldura, &c., has been 
navigated as far as Gundagai, a distance of over goo miles. The 
Darling is navigable beyond Fort Bourke, where it is called the 
Barwon, a distance of about 800 miles. The Lachlan has also been 
ascended, but I cannot ascertain how far. Here we have an inland 
navigation of some 4,000 miles, and according to some estimates 
4,500. In the driest season of the year this navigation becomes 
impracticable even on the Murray. ‘The Murray is at all times 
deep enough, but it is so obstructed by snags that 16 1s impassable, 
and we must wait for more population, and more wealth and 
trade, before it can be improved. ven now the effect of the snags 
is not worse than that of the frost of Canada, which shuts up 
their splendid rivers for many months. This navigation is not 
merely speculative or prospective. There were last year ten steam- 
boats, and, I believe, as many barges, navigating the Murray and its 
tributaries. The aggregate tonnage is 2,373, and the horse-power 
400. There are names of places on our colonial maps which are not 
to be found in the maps published in England, but if your readers 
will take the trouble to turn to any good map they will understand 
the distances which I am about to give. The boundary dividing 
South Australia from Victoria and New South Wales runs north 
and south, and cuts the Murray near a little lake marked as Lake 
Victoria. The place is called Chowilla, and is so marked in some 
maps. Below that, and to the westward, the Murray flows through 
South Australia, and the distance is 493 miles. From that point to 
Albury, 1,261 miles, the Murray forms the boundary between New 
South Wales and Victoria. From the boundary to the mouth of the 
Darling is 155 miles, and thence to the mouth of the Murrumbidjee, 
260 miles further. The Lachlan falls into the Murrumbidjee. From 
the mouth of the Murrumbidjee to Echuca is 450 miles, and thence 
to Albury is 376 miles. This shows how well situated Echuca is to 
“tap” the trade of the Murray, the Darling, the Lachlan, and the 
2H 2 
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Murrumbidjee. On the north side of the Murray, opposite Echuca, 
the New South Wales township is called Moama. Albury is on the 
New South Wales side, and it has lately gained a character for pro- 
ducing good wine. The Murray is bridged at Albury and Echuca. 
I may also mention that the River Goulbourne, which flows north 
and enters the Murray to the east of Echuca, is navigable for about 
200 miles, but is obstructed by snags like the other rivers. It is 
now the favourite locality for the establishment of vineyards, a 
Melbourne company having planted a very large block of land. 


Note.—I find it necessary from information obtained since writing the above, to 
correct what I have too hastily assumed as to the conditions of iron-making in 
these colonies. In New South Wales, a company has been for some time in 
existence, called the Fitzroy Iron Company. In the land they occupy, they enjoy 
four of the requisites necessary to the production of iron, namely, an ore free from 
sulphur, and capable of being easily smelted, an extensive seam of coal, several 
(I think my informant said four) feet thick, limestone in abundance, and pure clay 
in an unlimited quantity. The works are now complete, and the company is ready 
to make iron, and can produce pig-iron at a price rather lower than the price in 
Wales. I am assured that the coal can be raised at a lower price than in York- 
shire, and that the high price of coal throughout these colonies, arises from 
expenses incurred after the coal leaves the pit’s mouth. I was also shown a 
correspondence with the Government relative to the supply of railway iron, and the 
Government express themselves willing to contract with the Fitzroy Iron Company 
for 10,000 tons of rails at 122. per ton. I did not see such an acceptance of this 
offer as would convert it into a valid contract, but I was informed, in so many 
words, that the contract was complete, and that the company is preparing to 
execute it. I believe that in Wales the price of pig-iron is now as low as 31s. or 
32s. per ton; my informant, who is connected with the Fitzroy Company, assured 
me that they can produce iron at even a lower price ; of course this would not be 
necessary to secure the markets, as the freight to Australia is in itself a large 
protection ; and if they can produce at the same price as in Wales, they will enjoy 
a monopoly price until they are met by some competition in the colonies. And 
even this is not unlikely to take place in Victoria. Coal is now being raised at 
Cape Paterson, and I learn that the mere cost of raising it does not reach 5s. per 
ton. But the great difficulty is in cen ne) a to the Melbourne market. First, 
they want a tramway from the pits to the sea; then they require some improve- 
ments in the way of wharfage; then there is the freight to Melbourne wharf, and 
then the landing charges. “With all this, however, the Cape Paterson Coal Com- 
pany expect shortly to deliver coal at Melbourne some shillings cheaper than the 
lowest price of Newcastle (Sydney) coal. Some two years ago the company sent 
me a bushel of the coal, and I gave it a fair trial, and it appeared to me to be equal 
to, indeed scarcely distinguishable from, the Sydney coal. I now learn for the first 
time that the Cape Paterson Coal Company have, as well as the Fitzroy Company, 
abundance of iron ore in close proximity with their coal—the ore over-lying the 
coal-seam. They have, also, fine clay, but no limestone for flux ; that, however, is 
to be found within a reasonable distance, and there seems every probability that 
iron-making in Victoria will not be very far behind that enterprise in New South 
Wales. 

I may add here what I omitted before, that a company is forming—is indeed, 
I believe, formed—to work the silver ore of St. Arnaud, whilst antimony is 
obtained at Mclvors, about eighty miles north of Melbourne. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1863. 


Turrty-Turrp Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at NEWCASTLE - UPON - TyNE, 
26th August—2nd September, 1863. 


Section (F).—Economic Science and Statisties. 


President.—WituiaM Tire, M.P., F.R.S. 


Vice - Presidents. — Christian Allhusen; Neilson Hancock, LL.D.; James 
Heywood, F.R.S.; Sir John Ogilvy, Bart., M.P.; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., 
PE. 

Secretaries.—Frederick Purdy ; Edmund Macrory ; Thomas Doubleday ; James 
Potts. 


Committee. — Edmund Ashworth; S. A. Beaumont, M.P.; I. Lowthian Bell, 
Mayor of Newcastle; James Bird, M.D.; W. M. Bond; C. H. Bracebridge ; 
William Camps, M.D.; Walter Elliot ; Rev. William Emery, B.D.; Henry Fawcett; 
J.G. Fitch; Sir J. D. Hay, Bart., M.P.; Joseph Heald; Professor Hennessy ; 
Professor Jowett; Sir Robert Kane; Alderman Neild; J. H. Orpen, LL.D.; 
Colonel Torrens; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P.; Joseph Watson ; Thomas 
Webster, F.R.S.; Thomas Wilson. 


The following Subjects occupied the attention of the Section :— 


Thursday, 27th August, 1863. 


President's Opening Remarks. 

Dr. James Bird. — On the Vital and Sanitary Statistics of our 
European Army in India, compared with those of the French 
Army under like conditions of Climate and Locality. 

O. H. Bracebridge.—Coventry Freehold Land Society. 

Frederick Purdy.—On the Decrease of the Agricultural Population 
of England, 1851-61. 

Henry Fawcett.—On the Effects of the Recent Gold Discoveries. 


Friday, 28th August, 1868. 


Discussion on Mr. Fawcett’s Paper on the Effects of the Recent 
Gold Discoveries. _ 

James Heywood. — On the Opening and Extension of Durham 
University Academical Endowments. 

Dr. Camps.—On the Sanitary Condition of the Troops in India. 
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Saturday, 29th August, 1863. 


Discussion on Dr. Camps’s Paper, On the Sanitary Condition of the 
Troops in India. 

Colonel Torrens. — On Transportation in connection with Coloni- 
zation. | : 

Frederick Purdy.—On Mortality in Lancashire. 

James Heywood. — Remarks on Native Colonial Schools and 
Hospitals, from the Sanitary Statistics of Miss Florence 
Nightingale. 

The late T. C. Angus.—Statistics of the Tanning Trade of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Monday, 31st August, 1863. 


Thomas Webster.— Report of the Committee on Technical and 
Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law. 

William Henry Charlton —A. Statistical Account of the Parish of 
Bellingham. 

Colonel Sykes—Military Budgets of English and French Armies, 
for 1863-64, statistically compared. 

William Neilson Hancock, LL.D—On the Difference between Irish 
and English Poor Law. 


Tuesday, 1st September, 1868. 


The President.— The Statistics connected with the Architectural 
Improvements in the City of Paris. 

Henry C. Alihusen—The Volunteer Force; its Comparative Cost, 
Development, Present State, and Prospect. 

W. Hallows. — On the Origin of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway. 

Thomas Robins. —Observations on Criminals. 

John Lanb.—On the Reduction of the Death-rate in Gateshead by 
Sanitary Measures. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


[Continued from vol. xxiii, p. 887.] 


Sesston 1860-61. 


Hirst Ordinary Meeting, Puesday, 20th November, 1860. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— , 
W. J. Bovill, Esq. | Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
George Porter, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Criminal Returns, 1854-59, with Special Reference to 
“ the Results of Reformatories.” By T. B. Lloyd Baker, Esq. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th December, 1860. 


Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 


Henry G. Bohn, Esq. Pliny Miles, Esq. 
Moses C. Cooke, Esq. | A. G. Ramsay, Esq. 
W. Gilstrap, Esq. W. L. Sargant, Esq. 
G. R. Haywood, Esq. E. Stephens, Esq. 
Stewart Helder, Esq. Chief Justice Temple. 
M. Henry Marsh, Esq., M.P. W. V. Venables, Esq. 


Captain Edward Walter. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the International Statistical Congress, Londen, 1860.”” By 
J.T. Hammack, Esq. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th January, 1861. 
Colonel Sykes, M,P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
IL. R. D. Legg, Esq. William Purdy, Esq. 
Herbert C. Miles, Esq. J. Stephenson, Esq., M.D. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Progress of the Public Expenditure of the United 
“ Kingdom.” By Leone Levi, Esq. 


. Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th February, 1861. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following Paper was read:— 
“On the Effect of the Gold Supplies, on the Foreign Exchanges, 
‘¢ and on the Price of Silver.” By F. Jourdan, Esq. 
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Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th March, 1861. 


The Right Honourable Sir John S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., 
President, in the Chair. 
_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z. — 
Colonel Hannyngton. | W. C. Plowden, Esq. 
James Waddell, Esq. 

The following Paper was read :— 

‘On the Taxation of Enjoyments (Jouissances),’’ by M. de 
Parieu. By Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th April, 1861. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
VIZ. -— 
John Flint, Esq. | John Messent, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Fallacy of Mr. Warburton’s Argument in favour of an 
“ Indiscriminating Income Tax.” By W. L. Sargant, Esq. 


Adjourned Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 23rd April, 1861. 
James Heywood, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“ On Serf Emancipation in Russia (by M. Von Buschen).’”’ By 


J.T. Hammack, Esq. 
The adjourned discussion on Mr. Sargant’s Paper was resumed. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st May, 1861. 


Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
Viz. :— 
A. R. Adams, Esq.,D.C.L. | George Ridley, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in England and 
“ Wales.” By Frederick Purdy, Esq. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th June, 1861. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 


V1Z. :— 
William Evans, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 


“ Statistical Analysis of the Patients treated in Guy’s Hospital 
“ from 1854-60 inclusive.” By J. C. Steele, Esq., M.D. . 
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Session 1861-62. 


Kirst Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th November, 1861. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
_ The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 


W. R. D. Gilbert, Esq., A.I.A. - 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Growth of the Human Body in Height and Weight in 
“* Males, from 18 to 30 Years of Age.” By J. T. Danson, Esq. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st January, 1862. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
2. 
R. C. Christie, Esq., M.A. J. Cheetham, Esq. 
J. A. Horner, Esq. H. Twelvetrees, Esq. 
T. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 


The following Paper was read :— 
‘“‘ On the Vital Statistics of Sweden.” By F. Hendriks, Esq. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th February, 1862. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 


H. W. Acland, Esq., M.D. A. Day, Esq. 

M. Carpenter, Esq. C. J. Kain, Esq. 

H. B. Carter, Esq. R. Lewis, Esq. 

J.S. Cudlip, Esq. F. Reynolds, Esq. 

L. H. Courtney, Esq. Rev. J. Williams, B.D. 


The following Paper was read :—- 
* On the Progress and Economical Bearing of Public Debts in 


“ this and other Countries.” By Dr. Leone Levi. 


Special Sessional Meeting, Tuesday, 4th March, 1862. 
Right Hon. Sir J.8. Pakington, Bart., M.P., President, in the Chair. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Sources of Popular Education in England and Wales ;_ 


“ Present and Future.” By Horace Mann, Esq. 
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Lourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th March, 1862. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
W. D. Biden, Esq. | H. Thomson, Esq. 
Dr. Washbourne, 

The following Papers were read :— ‘ 

“Observations on the Statistics of Illegitimacy.’ By W. G. 
Lumley, Esq. 

“ On Prison Statistics and Discipline in Lower Bengal.’ By 
Dr. Mouatt. | 


Lifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th April, 1862. 
Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in Scotland and 
“ Treland.” By Frederick Purdy, Esq. 


Stath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th May, 1862. 
Right Hon. Sir J. 8. Pakington, Bart., M.P., President, in the Chair. 
_ The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
eee T. A. Readwin, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 

‘“ On the Power of the Enclosure Commissioners, and the Prin- 
‘“‘ ciples upon which they have exercised them.’ By J. W. Tottie, 
Esq. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th June, 1862. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z. :-— , 


J. Beal, Esq. B. Newbatt, Esq. 
G. A. Cape, Esq. C. E. Newbon, Esq. 
J. E. Leyland, Esq. C. H. Ogbourne, Esq. 


‘The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Statistics of Tonnage during the First Decade under 
“the Navigation Law of 1849.” By J. Glover, Esq. 
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SESSION 1862-63. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th November, 1862. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 


ViZ.:— 
W. A. Porter, Esq., M.A. | Don José Emilio de Santos. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Vital Statistics of Tasmania.’ By Dr. E. 8. Hall. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th December, 1862. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 


J. H. Evens, Esq. H. Jeula, Esq. 

J. E. Farley, Esq. C. F. Macdonald, Esq. 
A. Harvey, Esq. Rev. J. H. Ward, M.A. 
T. Hattersley, Esq. T. Wilson, Esq., M.A. 


The following Paper was read :—- 
“ On the Recent Population Statistics of the British Colonies 
“ and Dependencies.”” By J. T. Hammick, Esq. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th January, 1863. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 
A. S. Burnett, Esq. | H. D. Macleod, Esq., B.A. 
K. G. Noott, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Cotton Trade and Manufacture, as affected by the 
“ Civil War in America.”’” By Dr. Leone Levi. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th February, 1863. 
W. Newmarch, Esq., F-.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
VIZ, -— 
W. F. Furgusson, Esq. | W. H. Ransford, Esq. 
R. Williamson, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Rationale and Working of the Patent Laws.” By 
Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A. 
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Lifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th March, 1863. 
James Heywood, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
J. Lambert, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Recent Financial and Taxation Statistics of the United 
“ States.” By Cornelius Walford, Esq. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st April, 1863. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Direct Imperial Expenditure for the Colonies.” By 
Frederick Purdy, Esq. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th May, 1863. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.2— 
J. Edgcome, Jun., Esq. | J. W. Gibson, Esq. 
Leedham White, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Pay of the Soldier as compared with the Wages of the 
“ Agricultural Labourer.” By Major-General Sir A. M. Tulloch, 


K.0.B. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th June, 1863. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 


V1L.:—= 
J. Beddoe, M.D. | W. Ewart, Esq., M.P. 


J. G. P. Child, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On Sufficient and Insufficient Dietaries, with special reference 
“to the Dietaries of Prisoners.” By Dr. W. A. Guy. 
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1.—Nore on Criminat Returns. By W. M. Tarr, ESS. 


As it may sometimes be thought desirable to record the practical 
results of suggestions or inquiries made by the Statistical Society, 
or in connection with its proceedings, I beg to submit the following 
particulars in reference to some improvements in our Criminal 
Returns. 

At a meeting of the British Association at Cheltenham, in 1856, 
it was felt by the Committee of Section F, that the information on 
this subject was very imperfect either for judicial or statistical 
purposes. 

A report upon such returns was consequently directed to be 
prepared,* which was presented at the meeting of the Association, 
the following year, and printed im eatenso in vol. xx of this Journal. 
An abridgment of it was also given in the Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation for 1857. 

Two of the points insisted upon, as calculated to give “a better 
knowledge of the classes whom we have to punish or reclaim,” 
were (1) to ascertain ‘whether the crimes committed in any par- 
ticular district were by residents or non-residents,’ the former 
indicating something in the social state of the locality which required 
to be remedied; the latter being merely accidental; and (2) it was 
suggested as desirable to have a record of offenders similar to the 
Casiers Judiciaires of France; which were fully described in the 
report. 

The subject was again incidentally referred to at the meeting of 
the Association at Leeds, in 1858. In a conversation at that time 
with the late Mr. Talbot Baines, he mentioned that in Lancashire, 
where he was Chairman of the County Sessions, returns of offences 
and punishments were printed and circulated at the end of each 
quarter, but they were confined to convictions under the “ Juvenile 
Offenders’? and “ Criminal Justice’? Acts. This was at least a 
beginning ; and with a view to extend its adoption, it was moved 
at the Trinity Sessions for Gloucestershire, 1860, and carried, that 
similar returns should be made; but only printed annually. They 


* “On the Present Mode of Framing our Criminal Returns, and on the best 
Means of Improving them ; having due regard to the recorded Experience of the 
French and Prussian Governments.” 


contained, in columns, the date of commitment, name, age, offence, 
term of imprisonment, previous convictions, personal description, 
and other indications. Whether they were adopted in any other 
counties I am not informed. 

In this state the matter rested till the Winter Assizes of 1862, 
when the increase of crime consequent upon the lenient treatment of 
liberated convicts, had caused alarm throughout the country, and the 
Grand Jury at Gloucester made a presentment in which they 
ventured to hint at the necessity of an enactment to secure a 
systematic record in criminal courts of each previous conviction of 
an offender,’ and they prayed the Judge to bring it before the 
Home Department. 

In anticipation, however, of any action by Government, Mr. 
Baker, of Hardwicke Court, at the Epiphany Sessions for Gloucester- 
shire, 1863, obtained the appointment of a committee to take this 
requirement into consideration, and upon their report it was deter- 
mined that a return of all convictions should annually be printed 
according to the subjoied form :-— 
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Proposed Return of Conviction 


" 




















Known or 
Not Known to 
Date of Police. 


Com- 


If Known, how long? 





Name. Age. Offence. 
mitment. Less | 1 Year | 5 Years 
than a and and 
Year. | not 5. | upwards. 
1863. 
.. + 
June 4} John Smith ........... os — — 2 Attempting toy 
pick pockets _ 
» 10}; Samuel Jones ........ 10mo.} — = 18 | Stealing coal 
», 14) Isaac Williams ........ — | 2yrs. — 24 » ~ lead 
» 20] William Green....... — | — | Zyrs. | 32 » boots 








Note.—The above are summary convictions. The same colu 


It would have been well, when in committee, to have moved the 
adoption of an additional column for any “alias”? that might be 
ascertained to have been assumed; but this may be done here- | 
after. | 


Should the example of Gloucestershire be followed by other 
counties, it will be an approach to the more perfect records which 
have been kept in France since 1851, where we are assured that the 
police find them “one of the most valuable and ready modes of 
obtaining information.’’* 

One of the practical advantages of the returns under the 
*¢ Juvenile Offenders”’ and “ Criminal Justice”? Acts has been, that 


* <Compte Rendu de la Deuxiéme Session du Congrés International,” p. 86. 
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a comparison of sentences, in different petty sessional divisions, has 
led to that greater uniformity of punishment which is important in 
order to prevent its being a lottery; but the great object of the 
more extensive movement now referred to is to prevent a mistaken 

_ treatment of old offenders, and to afford that knowledge of the 
criminal classes, which is so necessary a guide, whether they are to 
be punished or reclaimed. 

It is essential that the returns should be adopted by every county 
in the kingdom, and this makes it more desirable that the subject 
should again be noticed in the Statistical Journal. To make them 
uniform or general some legislative or official influence may be 
required. 

The only objection I have seen urged against such a system of 
registration arises out of consideration for the convict himself. It 
is contended, that after he has suffered the penalty of his crime, it 
would be unjust to brand him with the additional disgrace of appear- 
ing on such a record. This is scarcely the place for inquiring how 
far such feelings should extend. It must be remembered, however, 


én the County of Gloucester. 


















Convicted Before, 










Te a ee 
rm. bea'o tee: Description 
of 
Imprison- | 
Of Of Mis- Com- 
ment. ; Height. Hair. Eyes. ce Other Marks (if any). 
Felony. | demeanor. plexion. 





b tae: Scar on little finger 
ee ony vee of left hand 


9 
5 § black dark dark None 
5 83 | light grey fresh | Mole on left neck 
5 10 grey 93 ruddy | Blind right eye 


1 month 


6 weeks 
4, days 
2 months 


will be used for convictions at the sessions and assizes. 


that the proposed returns are intended only for judiciary purposes, 
and will not be made accessible to idle or malevolent curiosity. 


II.—Spanish Post Office Returns, 1847-62. 


Tue following statistics of the Spanish post office are derived from 
official sources ;* we are indebted to Mr. Hendriks for their arrangement 
in the present form. 


* Vide Revista Peninsular Uliramarina de Caminos de Hierro, Telégrafos, 
Navegacion é Industria, Nos. 355 and 357 (1863); also the Revista General de 
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“ Statistics of letters which passed through the Spanish post office in the year 
1862 :— 


Private letters ........ 53,961,752 
Home correspondence ........ Ofc 6 4,165,175 


58,126,927 
Coloniat comres pom Genes. aiccasuisecstoskvveesieaaslovveniecoes 25,214,440 
Foreign RE TPR re ere a ee Rie 3,106,510 


oe 


Metal veces Reese 63,459,883 








“ Increase in the number of letters, year 1862 compared with year 1861 :— 


iElome correspon dened: wesiiaice.idusdethinta Renagavodsetoboeees 257495195 | 
Official So) 2) Readies pe RN eae 793,658 
Colonial 53 dhusids ul asavestehsdniniecccteVavooeeacuaem 3265532 
Foreign By 2 PA Raphi Wicd cae abaoen cohanianaregye 143,636 
Total eeeceees eeeoereces eoeeeesoes 4,012,021* 





“The following table shows the total number of letters, exclusive of official 
letters, from 1847 to 1862, with the proportion to each inhabitant, from 1847 to 
1862 :— 

















Proportion 
Years. Number of Letters. of Letters to each 
Inhabitant. 
| 1 A ot a a 19,782,714 
EADiat. cataeiccs ate 20,201,208 
MO ice onicrteotin 20,374,503 i°35 
2) (ane Neopia 20,488,472 
fo Sabre ve 20,776,096 
MSO eeecrccen: 21,965,511 
LO at voca Seats 23,221,582 
fo RO eee 25,235,889 93 
gs eae ae retinst 28,838,032 
Oty wes saseecttese ast 30,241,473 
i he SY ar ee ee eae 35,583,001 2°30 
VOC aaondannmeeieedoons 37,708,583 2°44 
SOLD widsasaadeaninenee: 44,045,059 2°85 
LGOr abso. cre 50,590,936 37122 
MOA: icons banca, Presces 56,055,001 3°58 
WOO necceteesecaet ae 59,294,708 2°78 





‘‘ This increase is due not only to the growing prosperity of Spain, but to the 
improvements introduced of late years into the postal service, and notably to the 
reduction of the rates of postage in 1854. 

“ On comparing these with English statistics, it will be found that the number 


Estadistica, article by Don J. Jimeno Agius, “ Datos estadisticos sobre correos ” 


(June, 1863). 
* The Revista Peninsular gives 5,012,021 as the number,—evidently a typo- 
graphical error. 
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of letters passed through the Spanish post office in 1862 is about equal to the 
number delivered in England and Wales (exclusive of franks) in the year 1839, 
that is, just prior to the postal reform.* The number of letters delivered during 
the year 1862 was as follows :— 

















Proportion 
Number of Letters. of Letters to each 
Inhabitant. 
England and Wales .... 497,031,000 24 
Te) CG ps em nenere een ee 51,060,000 9 
Neate: iid. th eeg ese 57,380,000 19 
Total, United Kingdom 605,471,000 21 





“The postal circulation, comparatively with population, is therefore about 
five and a half times as great in the United Kingdom as in Spain. The absolute 
number of letters is about ten times as great. ‘The net postal revenue in Spain 
cannot be ascertained from the returns, but the gross revenue is not one-tenth 
of the corresponding result in the United Kingdom. ‘The latter, for 1862, 
amounted to 3,646,889/., whilst the Spanish gross receipts were only 34,952,242 
veals. The increase from previous years was, however, considerable. In 1840 the 
gross revenue from the post office was only 15,533,636 reals ; in 1853, 25,502,942. 
Comparing the gross revenue with the gross absolute number of letters, it does not 
appear that, on the average, the postage per letter is higher in Spain than in the 
United Kingdom.” 





* The total for England and Wales in 1839 was 59,983,000; for Ireland, 
8,302,000 ; for Scotland, 7,623,000. The estimated number of franks in the same 
year was 6,563,000. The following is the Postmaster-General’s statement for 
1839-62 :— 














Totals 
Period, for poe Britain Increase per Cent. 
‘| Treland, 1839-62. ie 

1839: Gnueludine franks). 0.4.0.0. as-0c. 82,471,000 , — 

40 ee ee and shee 168,768,000 aes 

"41-45 (average of 5 years) ............ 227,777,000 IO 

ey le eee 327,006,000 5 

751-55 s, Sere WCE 410,166,000 3 

BECO - 4, ee ae 522,898,000 i 

RB ym GE RIO. Biches siutedtcos sen seees 593,240,000 5y 

GNM gc ativennutor Citas aves ths 606,471,000 a 





I1l.—Coventry Freehold Land Society. 


Mr. C. Hore Bracesripge read before Section (F) of the British 
Association, at the recent meeting at Newcastle, a paper upon the working 
VOU. XeVE, PART Ty. 24 
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of a freehold land society at Coventry. The statistical notes which formed 
the principal part of Mr. Bracebridge’s communication, are printed here- 
under :— , 


Statistical Notes. 


Date of commencement of society, 1848. 

Date of final settlement, except as to sums together of less than 100/. in the 
aggregate, 1863. 

Number of allotments, 1,108 


3 (besides roads, &c.) to each acre, ro. 
© 8. Os 
Price of allotment originally (viz., cost of land) .... 16 10 9 
i. charging all improvements........ 33° 1) = 
"Total 6st: OF fama: eee asco eee 13,252 35 6 
6 improvements, roads, culverts, &c..... 18,468 4 5 
Weekly contribution per share.....c.ccccsssserecseecers ear 


«The roads are laid out 30 to 40 feet wide, well-formed, with deep foundation, 
and macadamized, with culverts and pipe-tile drains, levels being left for gas and 
water pipes, both of which have been subsequently introduced at Earlsdon and some 
of the other estates. On each estate the general outfall is attended to. Witha 
small exception, all the land is above level of the general building sites of the town, 
from 10 feet above the river (of the Sherborn) level, to 40 feet summit level, which 
is shown by the old water works reservoir on one side the city, and on the other 
side by the great plateau of Earlsdon, 2 feet below which lies that estate. 

« By an agreement with the society’s solicitor, the legal expenses on each allot- 
ment are reduced to 32s. The original title deeds are referred to in each title, and 
are deposited in the mayor’s chest. The whole amount withdrawn from the 
society by subscribers, is 2,651/7. 14s. 6d. The allotments were offered to each 
subscriber according to the date of his subscription, and on refusal of the senior 
subscriber, were balloted for. The weekly contributions of 1s, 6d. per share, were 
continued until two-thirds of the price was paid up, when each shareholder received 
his title deed, with the option of leaving the remainder asa mortgage. About 
two-thirds of the members mortgaged their share, but ten only remain unpaid at 
present, the unpaid mortgages being on twenty-five shares, and the whole amount 
owing less than rool. 

“ The corporation have opened streets for communication between these estates 
and the heart of the city. 

“ The Buildings.—The houses built upon the land are probably in the propor- 
tion of two-thirds, the result of the operations of a building society, which is totally 
distinct from the land society. Every member has been free to build as he pleased 
upon his own allotment, excepting that in the agreement of sale he was bound to 
leave about 25 feet in the rear of the house not built upon, so that each allotment 
has been a parallelogram, containing one-tenth of an acre, having the small end 
towards the road, and a garden behind the house, thereby securing many sanitary 
objects as well as privacy. All streets and buildings have been approved by the 
Board of Health. 

«“ The statistics of the cost of the land and of its proportion for building 
purposes; of the number of allotments, and of the estimated value of the houses 
erected therein, are shown by the subjoined table :— 
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Distance Gact vex: 
- Number Esti- 
Cost of Number} age 
: Total Popu- 
Names of states, &e. me ve of Streets, of Number oe: ate eek 
aes, care Land. | Culverts, Cost. Lots. of ie: lation. ae of 
Co) ; rected. ouses, 
dary. | Town. be. ross 
Pe |_| Miles. | Miles. | & £ £ £ 
UG econ fH # | 385] 288 | 668] 20] 450] 28] 126) 4nr50 
22 acres, purchased 
1849 (about 1402. 
per acre). 
_ Stoke estate ........ + 1+ 4,400] 3,681 | 8,081] 256} 800 125 562 | 15,480 
495 acres, purchased 
1850 (about 882. per 
acre). 
BParlsdon .........5.. + 1z | 4,000| 3,705 |. 7,705| 250 | 500 104 AGT \ 215235 
302 acres, purchased 
1852 (about 13802. 
per acre). 
BPUADE' S......Jessseiecones- Within) 2 113,220) $2;828 |crsegou “LOO 4 «200 | L7boBI) 245150 
9A. 30P., purchased : 
1852 (about 3507. 
per acre). 
MSMiIth’ Ss «..2....000c0000: within = 655 660 | 1,315 42} 200 108 486 | 11,650 
2A. 2B. 32. pur- 
chased 1852 (about 
2407. per acre). 
Spittalmoor ........ within % | 5,593| 7,816 |13,409| 3841 | 200 | 198 891 | 39,210 
154. 2R. 10P., pur- 
chased 1855 (about 
360/. per acre). 
Bee areas. han —_ — 18,253 /18,468 |36,721|1,108 | — 740 | 3,329 | 115,875 


POA. Ve. 32 P.; sat 
about 165/. per acre 





Tue following letter, signed “ Mark Lane,’ 
the 28th October last. 
of wheat, flour, and bread :— 





1V.—The Price of a Quartern Loaf. 


2 


appeared in the Times of 
It is important as showing the relative price 


«« Sir,—A little explanation from a practical man, neither miller nor baker, may 





be of service in enlightening your readers as to the real facts of the ‘price of 
bread? question, which recent letters in the Zimes have rather obscured than 
elucidated. 

“ Let us first deal with the miller. Excellent red English wheat of the last 
crop, weighing 63 lbs. and over per imperial bushel, is now selling in London at 
40s. per quarter. New wheat alone, however, will not make satisfactory bread, and 
a certain proportion, varying in different seasons, of old or foreign, must be used to 
mix with it. This costs higher than the other, and at the present time a perfectly 
satisfactory ‘ grist,’ or mixture of red wheat, cannot be bought to stand less than 
43s. per quarter all round in the mill. This will make as good flour as any man 
need wish, but if superior colour be required, the finest white wheat, English and 
foreign, must be employed in greater or less proportion, so that the very best 
mixture used by the first or top price millers, as they are called, would stand them 
to-day 50s. per quarter in the mill. 

« Assuming, then, the wheat to cost the miller. 43s. and 50s. respectively, he 
can afford to deliver the flour into the baker’s shop at 32s. and 37s. cash per sack 


ys Si 
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of 280 Ibs. net, and make a fair working profit. Good coloured and wholesome flour 
may now be had from country millers under 80s. per sack, and a great deal of it is 
used in London; but to make bread to please the Londoner, the baker must mix 
with it American or other flour containing foreign wheat, and it may be assumed 
that few good bakers are now using flour costing them on the average less than 
the 32s. per sack above referred to. We have now got the flour to the baker’s 
shop, and find it costs him from 32s. to 87s. per sack. To make it into bread and 
leave him a fair profit, we must allow him 10s. per sack, which will raise the above 
prices to 42s. and 47s. Let us see how much he should charge for the loaf. 

** A sack of flour of good strong quality will produce about 94 4-lb. loaves of 
pure bread, or, in other words, 3 lbs. of flour will absorb sufficient water to make 
4 lbs. of bread. The baker, it is well known, uses a great many potatoes; but at 
the present low price of flour the saving is not great, and we will leave it out 
of the account. Our sum now stands thus :—42s. and 47s. + 94 = 52d. (nearly) 
and 6d. respectively ; so that at present prices the baker can sell the 4-Ib. loaf at 
prices varying from 52d. for good, to 6d. for the very best bread, with fair profit to 
himself. Now, in these calculations cash prices have been assumed, and the dis- 
turbing element of bad debts left out of the account. The London bakers, how- 
ever, are for the most part men of no capital, and no smail percentage of them 
fail annually. Few of them can pay cash to the miller, and therefore where he 
gives credit you must allow him to charge from 1s. to 3s. per sack additional, 
according to the presumed solvency of his buyer, as an insurance fund against bad 
debts, and to pay loss of interest. Then, again, the baker, if he has to run 
accounts with his customers, as is usual in the better neighbourhoods, must have an 
additional price to pay his loss of interest and to protect him from bad debts. 

* At the present moment in all the more populous parts of London, where com- 
petition is active, excellent bread (I use the word relatively, as will be seen below) 
may be bought at 5d. to 53d. (per 4 lbs. weighed off) across the counter for cash. 
If the above figures are correct, no one can say that these prices are too high. 

“In the more fashionable quarters, and in some of the suburbs where there is 
not much competition, the best bread is charged 74d. delivered at the house, credit 
being given for from one week to six and even twelve months. Nevertheless, 74d. 
is too high, and to customers paying within a month the very best bread should 
not anywhere exceed 63d. or 62d. 

“On the whole, there is not much reason to complain. The poor man buys his 
bread as cheap, in proportion to the price of wheat, as anywhere in the world; and 
if the rich are mulcted of $d. or #d. per loaf, it is their own fault, and is the 
result of their indifference. The London bakers, as a body, are very hardworking 
men, aud the few rich among them is a proof that their profits are not exorbitant. 
The London millers, as a body, though always grumbling, are well-to-do, but there 
is sufficient competition among themselves and from foreign flour to prevent their 
unduly raising prices. 

“In some parts of the Continent the Government interferes to fix the price of 
bread, and some shortsighted people advocate the establishment of the system here. 
The French, however, have found the evil of this plan, and have just abandoned it. 
The true principle in this, as in all trade matters, is laissez faire. Competition 
and the supervision of a free press and intelligent public are the best safeguards 
against overcharges. 

« Before concluding let me add that, with the greatest variety and the finest 
qualitics of wheat in the world always obtainable in the London market, so bad is 
our system of panification that the London bread is inferior to that of any large 
city of Europe. Let the public learn what good bread is, call for it, and rely upon 
it, it will soon be forthcoming.” 


The second letter also appeared in the Z%dimes on the same day ; it is 
from a London Baker, and, so far as it goes, corroborates the statements in 
the first communication :— 

* Sir,—Your correspondent of Devizes may be correct in his information that 
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the contractor for the Pewsey union is only charging 44d. per 4-lb. loaf for excellent 
bread, but if he is so, many of us poor London bakers would like to buy our flour 
from the same source. As an instance, I am paying from 34s. to 38s. 6d. for flour, 
per 280 lbs., and the usual expectation is to make about 95 4-lb. loaves per sack. 
Sometimes it will produce a little more—that is if the flour has been ground from 
good dry wheats—but occasionally only 94, or even less may be nearer the truth ; 
however, say 95 as an average, and allow 6s. per sack to pay for manufacture, as 
rent, taxes, gas, coals, men’s wages, waste, &c., making with the flour, say 42s. 6d., 
or nearly 53d. per 4-lb. loaf. Now, in all the lower districts of London 5d. to 53d. 
is the price, and unless a man can bake at least twenty sacks per week, he will get 
no more than journeyman’s wages at that price. As to Belgravia, I can quite 
understand 13d. or 2d. per loaf increase being demanded for keeping books, credit 
being the bane of high quarters. Some people think the baker is impertinent if he 
asks for money under six or twelve months. There is no doubt, bakers can sell 
good well-made bread at 53d. now for cash over the counter.” 


A Regent Street Baker replied to the letter of “ Mark Lane.” The 
principal passage bearing upon the price of bread in London is here 
given :— 

« Again, Sir, 94 loaves is allowed by ‘ Mark Lane’ as the return of a sack of 
flour. J admit he is not very wide of the mark in that, but from the same source 
as I gathered the expenses, I found that 93 was the produce; but we can never sell 
the 93 at full price, as some are split, burnt, &c. Take the amount at 91, we have 
then 91 at 74d. Flour 41s. 6d. (plus potatoes), leaving 15s. 6d. per sack, 6d. less 
than the lord mayor used to allow, and I at once admit that our profits, such as 
they are,are now better than they have been for years; but we could not sell at 7d. 
From a printed statement now before me, dated 1813, the price fixed by law, with 
flour at 40s., is 73d.” 


This writer observed that in his own case he used 36 lbs. of potatoes to 
1,680 lbs. of flour, or six sacks. 

The assize of wheaten bread, as fixed according to the price of wheat by 
53rd Geo. IIT, cap. 116, is stated hereunder. 























Wheat, Quartern Loaf Wheat, ee Loaf 
oO 
per Quarter. Weigh 4 ite 54 OZ. per Quarter. Weigh 4 Ibs. 53 oz. 

Si d. a: S d. Sr ds 
39 8 4 69 8 10? 
AL, 8 Hie Gila 8 - wi 

43 8 1% 73 —8 - «ait 
45 8 ie 8 - 15 
47 88 8 ibe 8 - i313 
49 8 84 79 8 I - 

5d, 8 8 8l = i 
53 «8 8t 838 = I —4 
55 «8 9 85 = 1 2 
57). 8 94 87 - I I 

59° ~ 8 57 89 - I 14 
61 8 94 a1 = 1 ih 
63 8 10 coe he . 13 
Gs. 8 10+ 95 - I 2 

G7 <8 104 97 - to oe 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1863; AND 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 


30TH SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


AFTER a season of depression which extended over two years the marriage-rate 
rallied in the first quarter of the current year, and rose decidedly above the average 
in the subsequent quarter. The improvement indicates increased confidence in the 
minds of the people, in respect to their ability to earn a sufficient and comfortable 
subsistence. The births were more numerous than they had ever been in the 
summer quarter before; and the proportion they bore to the population in which 
they occurred was higher than usual. But while the aspect of the returns is favour- 
able as regards marriages and births, a tale of deaths, which is heavier than that of 
any summer quarter since the year of epidemic cholera, 1854, shows that the publie 
health was far from being in a satisfactory state. The death-rate was considerably 
higher than it had been in any of the corresponding quarters that have intervened 
since 1854. Epidemic diseases spread with destructive force amongst the young ; 
and apparently the season was less salubrious than it usually is to older persons. 


Eneianp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dzeatus, returned in the Years 
1857-63, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Yrars, 1857-68 :—Numbers. 





SCAR R i icaaeass 63 62 61. °60 °b9 8 oT 
Marriages No.) — 163,991 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 
Br ens veces ” — 711,691 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 
Deaths........ 1 _ 436,514 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 


QuarTERS of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 


(I.) Marriaces:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 

last day of — |---| —— | —— ] | 
March.........No.| 35,454 | 33,976 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 
June 4.0 , | 44,058 | 40,771 | 42012 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 
Septmbr.... ,,|  — 40,585 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 
Deemer as. ol. x 48,659 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 









ee — —o 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-68. 


(1I.) Brrrus :—Numobers. 


Qrs. ended 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. "57. 

LSU RU Ce ap fi cn a ee 
March ........ No.| 186,653 | 182,005 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,430 
June... ,» | 189,611 | 185,638 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 


Septmbr..... ,, | 173,125 | 172,237 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 
Deembr. .... 55 — 171,811 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 


(III.) Deatus:—Numéers. 


Qrs. ended 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. | 58. *bT. 

last day of Rn pe Fay owe a Ue er me ae eer = 
March ........ No.| 128,524 | 122,192 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 
DERG qe »> | 118,375 | 107,555 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 
Septmbr..... ,, | 112,384 92,225 | 101,232] 86,312) 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528 
Precmbr.<. 5; —_ 114,542 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 | 110,576 





MarriaGes.—The number of persons married in the June quarter was 88,116 ; 
they were married at an annual rate of 1°72 to a hundred persons in the population. 
The average rate for the same quarter is 1°69 per cent. In the two corresponding 
quarters of 1861-62 the rates were 1°68 and 1°61. A certain number of the pros- 
pective alliances of those two years, deferred in expectation of better times, would 
doubtless attain their consummation in the present year. 

The number of marriages was 44,058, against 42,012 and 40,771 in the corre- 
sponding quarters respectively of 1861-62. In London and in all the groups of 
counties into which England is divided in the tabular arrangement, the marriages 
were more numerous than they had previously been in the June quarter of 1862. 
In London they rose from 7,198 to 7,790; in the South-eastern counties from 3,324 
to 3,657 ; in the West Midland from 4,944 to 5,362; in the North Midland from 
2,645 to 2,811; in the North-western, which embrace Cheshire and Lancashire, 
from 6,401 to 7,000 ; in Yorkshire from 4,161 to 4,532; in Monmouthshire and 
Wales from 2,454 to 2,796. Of forty English counties only five appear in which 
there was a decrease ; these were Kent, Northamptonshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
and Shropshire. Many of the districts of which the counties consist are unim- 
portant in numbers ; and not a few, more or less important, might be cited, which 
exhibit a decrease ; but increase is the rule, and as such tends to show that the 
view which the marriageable part of the community were enabled to take of their 
position was on the whole satisfactory to themselves. 

Liverpool and its neighbouring districts Birkenhead and West Derby mainly 
contributed to that improvement which is manifested in the marriage registers of 
the North-western division. In those three districts the marriages in the June 
quarter of 1862 were 1,534; in that of 18638 they were 1,756. In Manchester 
and Salford together they were 1,202 and 1,337; in Ashton 219 and 259; in 
Blackburn 200 and 269; in Preston 213 and 240. The district of Stockport 
exhibits a decrease ; and there are others, in the seat of the cotton manufacture, 
which, if they show little decrease in the marriages, were not able to furnish an 
increase. In such localities, as in others, it is probable that occupation was 
partially restored and distress alleviated; but the movement of young men and 
women in quest of work was sufficient to depress the marriage returns more than it 
did in other districts. 
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Eneiann:—Annual Rates per Cent.of Persons Married, Brrrus, and DEaTHS, 
during the Yuars 1857-63, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1857-63 :—General Percentage Results. 







































































WEARS o..s00s- OBS ~luceoay 4 (OR |e Cle pl ¢26Beeil | ecg rome | — com: 

Estmtd.PoplIn. 

of England 

in thousands ?| 20,554 —=—' | 20,337 | 20,119! 19,903 | 199687 | 305474 | 29,257 

in middle of 

each Y €ar.... 
ioe Se 1670 | 1°612 | 1°628 | 1°710 | 1°704 | 1-604 | 1-652 
BUtRG “55 — 3°427 | 3°500 | 3°461 | 3°437 | 3:504 | 3°366 | 3°443 
Deaths.... ,, == 2°20r | 2°146 | 2°163. | 2°124.) 2°239 |.2°3007) 2-130 

Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 

Qra. ended | °63. |.cncgq | °82. | *6l. | “60. | “59. | *68. | 767, 

WS AG OF Vigo ee ee NN ee  e  ele is Lx 
March....Per ct.| 1°404 | 1°394 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1°422 | 1°464 | 1°252 } 1°410 
VUNG. «3.45 » 1°722 | 2°693 | 1610) POTS: 19-766 | VP 716.) Woe ee 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°607 4° 582 | 1570 1-1°614 }- 1602.) P3570 jal552 
Decmbr. ,, — | 1975 | 1:890 | 1:906 | 2:012 | 2-026 | 1-934 | 1°880 

(1I.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | 63% |sca%ep | ’62 | ’6l. | *60. | 59. | ’58 | Bz. 

last May of 2 at ID = es 
March....Per ct.| 3°698 | 3°594 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 | 3°604 
June », | 3°705 | 3°587 | 3°666 | 3-690 | 3512 | 3°588 | 3-488 | 3°555 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°337 | 3°292 | 3°356 | 3°388 | 3°267 | 3°389 | 3°204 | 3°316 
Decmbr. _,, — 3°236 | 3°338 | 3°272 | 3°230 | 3°414 | 3°205 | 3°304 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 
> Mean J ’ > > > > 

Qrs. ended 63 5362 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 

Vapiaayeare We tee eS ees Fats eee is oe vn Shee Ss Se 
March....Per ct.| 2°546 | 2°498 | 2°447 | 2°453 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 | 2°298 
June........ », | 2°313 | atrgt | 2124 | 2147 | 2237 | 2155 | 2°210 | 2-087 
Septmbr. _,, 2°166 | 1°982 | 1°797 | 1:994 | 1°718 | 2°097 | 1:997 | 2:068 
Deembr:" * ,, — 2°178 | 2:226 | 2°064 | 2°043 | 2°195 | 2°406 | 2°269 
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Brrrus.—The annual birth-rate in the summer quarter (July, August, Sep- 
tember) was 3°34 per cent., against an average of 3:29. The total number of 
births was 173,125 ; in the same quarter of 1853 the number was 147,602. That 
part of the English nation from which the natural supply of population is drawn 
has so far increased in ten years as to produce more children by 25,523 than it did 
in a similar period in 1853. 

The births registered in London were 24,254. The four Northern counties, 
with their population of less than 1,200,000, as returned at last census, registered 
as many births (11,200) as Monmouthshire and Wales, with a population exceeding 
1,300,000. In all the eleven divisions, with only a few considerable exceptions, 
the births were more numerous than they had been in either of the two previous 
corresponding quarters. There was a decrease on the mean of those quarters in 
the Eastern counties amounting to 2°8 per cent.; in the North Midland to 2°3 
per cent.; and in the North-western (Cheshire and Lancashire) amounting to 3°4 
per cent. 

INCREASE OF PopuLaTion.—As the births were 173,125 and the deaths 
112,384, the natural increase of the population was 60,741. The increase was at 
the rate of 660 daily. 

The number of emigrants who left ports in the United Kingdom at which there 
are Government emigration officers was 58,320 in the quarter, of whom 20,008 
were of English origin.* 36,496 were bound for the United States; 6,538 for the 
North American colonies ; 14,075 for the Australian colonies ; and 1,211 for other 
places. The emigration was greater than it had been in any September quarter 
since 1854, and nearly three times as great as it was in that of 1861. There was 
an increase in the emigration to Canada and Australia, but it was insignificant as 
compared with the extraordinary result which the temptation of employment with 
high wages in the United States has produced by stimulating the movement, 
chiefly of the Irish people, to that country. But the temptation does not appear 
to operate on the Scottish mind, for it deserves to be noted, that while 2,059 
emigrants sailed from ports in Scotland for British North America, and 1,224 for the 
Australian colonies, none went to the United States. Nor was there any emigration 
to the country last mentioned from Scotch ports in the September quarter of 1862 ; 
and there was almost none in that of 1861. It has declined since 1851, when in 
the corresponding three months it embraced 2,854 persons. 

PRICES, PAUPERISM, AND THE WeEATHER.—Wheat and potatoes were both 
cheap ; the latter esculent ranged for the best quality from 70s. to 105s. per ton at 
the waterside market, Southwark, a price which is lower than what has been 
obtained at the same place at any previous time since the September quarter of 
1859. The average price of wheat was 45s. 7d. per quarter, which is less than at 
any other time since March 1860; it has been falling during the last eighteen 
months. The average price of the better and worse qualities of beef sold by the 
carcase in the city markets was 52d. per lb.; that of mutton, 53d. 

The following figures show the average number of paupers relieved on the last 
day of each week in the last three summer quarters :-— 


September quarter, 1861 ........ In-door, 112,932. ....... Out-door, 693,649 
ve (OQ Tasers 93 1 e928 re fe 789,914: 
Lee oe ii ERO TO » 819,795 


This statement exhibits an increase in the present year, which arises from the 
circumstance that many recipients of relief in the distressed manufacturing districts 
have been transferred from the local committees to boards of guardians, and have 





* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners : the number returned as of English origin was 17,758, while 
the birthplace of 6,559 emigrants was not distinguished ; in the above statement 
a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of English 
origin. 
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thus prevented that decrease in the above returns of pauperism which the improve- 
ment in the condition of those districts would otherwise have effected. The number 
of poor persons relieved out-door by the guardians in the cotton districts in the 
three months ending 80th September, 1863, was 398,988. In administering 
relief to 148,228 of that number the boards were aided by the local committees. 


Consots, Provisions, Pauperism, and TeMPERATURE, in each of the Nine 
QuaRTERS ending 30th September, 1863. 





1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 = OS'S 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average Price of Meat per lb. at Prices Ol. at = =. 
Quarters || Price Wheat and Nee eer yon Quarterly Average of |Mean 
of yap ee : the Number of Paupers 
ending |} Consols an Oy ie ances: Regents) relieved on the Tem- 
8 fine ee with the Mean Prices. Set last day of each week. | pera- 
Money). England |. 4 =) soe) &, WauersIde “Ace a a eeirare: 
a Beef. Mutton. aoe In-door. | Out-door. 
1861 £ Sid. add. ed. eGR SB. 8: é 
30 Sept.|/ 912 52 1 | 43—64 | 42—7 | 85—110] 112,932 | 693,649 | 60-4 
58 $ 97 
31 Dec.|| 932159 3] 4—6} | 43—6% ]110—130] 128,533 | 716,096 | 45°5 
53 53 120 
1862 
31 Mar.|| 931 160 1] 4—63 | 48—62 [130—155 | 143,926 | 804,272 | 41°1 
58 53 142 
30 June|} 936156 8] 4—6 5—7 |180—200] 127,863 | 781,858 |53°3 
5 6 190 
30 Sept.|| 932 | 56 10 | 43—62 | 52—7 |100—130] 119,592 | 789,914 [58-7 
54 63 115 
31 Dec. || 933 | 48 2] 4—62 | 52—63 | 90—110] 132,663 | 907,493 ] 45-0 
5e 6 100 
1863 
31 Mar.|| 924146 7] 4—63 | 5—7 |120—130] 143,661 | 948,212 | 42°6 
58 6 125 
30 June|| 931 1 46 2 | 43—62 | 48—63 1110—130] 127,852 | 879,241 | 53-0 
54 54 120 
30 Sept.|| 93 45 7 | 43—62 | 43—63 | 70—105§ 120,189 | 819,795 [58°8 
58 5 87 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 

average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 
quarter. 
Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 655 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 19,885,921 (in 
1861), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1860, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 817,800. 





The weather in the quarter, as observed and described by Mr. Glaisher at 
Greenwich, was characterised by alternations of heat and cold till the middle of the 
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period, and by cold attended with much wet during the last six weeks, circum- 
stances which could hardly fail injuriously to affect the public health. From the 
beginning till the middle of July, the mean temperature of the air exceeded the 
average by two degrees; thereafter to the end of the month it was below the 
average nearly four degrees. Heat followed in the first fortnight of August, three 
degrees and a-half in excess. For the remaining portion of the three months there 
was an almost daily defect of about two degrees in the temperature. The mean 
temperature of the whole period was 58°8°, which is about one degree below the 
average. The amount of rain measured was six inches, which is nearly two 
inches less than the average ; but half of it fell in September, which was a moist 
month, when the two months which preceded it had been dry. Both days and 
nights in the earlier half of August were warm, but in September both were cold. 
Though the weather has been less favourable to health than it was in previous 
summers, the report of the registrar of Preston may be quoted here, for it is 
applicable to other districts besides his own :—‘ The bountiful harvest which we 
have had, and the abundant crop of potatoes, will be an invaluable blessing, and 
will greatly assist in mitigating the sufferings of the working classes during the 
winter.” 

DEATHS ; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLic HeatrH.—The total number of 
deaths in the last quarter was 112.384, against 101,232 and 92,225 respectively in 
the two previous summer quarters. In the same period of 1860 the number was 
only 86,312, and if last summer had been as healthy, it may be stated in round 
numbers that at least 23,000 persons would have been living when autumn came 
whose names were enrolled in the registers. 

The increase of deaths on the mean of two previous corresponding quarters 
(1861-62) was equal to 12-7 per cent. in London, 15°2 per cent. in the South- 
eastern counties, 21°6 in the South Midland, 13°9 in the Eastern, 18°6 in. the 
South-western, 19°3 in the West Midland, 16°6 in the North Midland, 14°8 in 
the North-western (Cheshire and Lancashire), 21 in Yorkshire, 17°8 in the 
Northern counties, and 7:3 in Monmouthshire and Wales. Hence it appears that 
the increase was least in Monmouthshire and Wales, greatest in the South Midland 
counties and Yorkshire; and that in the Metropolis, in the Eastern and South- 
eastern counties, and in the districts of the cotton manufacture, it was from 13 to 
15 per cent. The unfavourable influences that were at work pervaded the country 
generally, and Lancashire did not suffer more than most parts, but less than some. 
When the central committee for the relief of the distressed districts state in 
their report (19th October), written some weeks after the complaints that prevail 
chiefly in the warm season have subsided, that “the health of the population is 
generally in a satisfactory condition,” probably nothing more is implied than 
that the families of the operatives are as healthy as they usually are in October, 
though they may not yet have attained that measure of health which it is hoped 
the sanitary works that are to be begun or are already in progress will confer 
upon them. 

Scarlatina and diarrhoea, widely diffused over the country, were the chief 
immediate causes from which the increase of mortality sprang. The deaths rose 
to 2°166 per cent. per annum, against the average summer rate of 1°982. In the 
Eastern and North Midland counties the death-rate was rather below the average 
of England; in London it rose to 2°325; in Cheshire and Lancashire it was 
2°431; in Yorkshire, 2°446. That great division, which contains the districts of 
the cotton manufacture, has always asserted a bad pre-eminence in the tables of 
mortality; but notwithstanding the distress that still prevails, and the greater 
distress it has suffered, it will be seen that in the present returns it may be com- 
pared with Yorkshire without disadvantage. Its density of population is much 
greater than that of any other division, with the exception of London, and is more 
than double that of Yorkshire. Lately a certain number of the working population 
has removed, in what amount is unknown, and Yorkshire has doubtless gained part 
of that which Lancashire has lost; but this circumstance can hardly affect the 
comparison in any material degree. 
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Annvuau Rate of Mortarity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of EN@Lanp im 
each Quarter of the Years 1863-61. 


Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 





















. Area Population Enumerated. oS in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute sees i - 
ashe ending M 
- 1851. 1861. 1863. |.59 99, | 1862. | 1861. 















March | 2°705 | 2°688 | 2°661 
June. 2°478 | 2°336 | 2°265 
Sept. ..| 2°404 | 2°239 | 1:977 
Dec..... — | 9-454 2-3 


In 142 Districts, and 
56 Sub - districts, 
comprising the 


Chief Towns ....... 


3,287,151] 9,155,964 | 10,930,841 











Year .: — 11-978 | 1°894 | 1°938 % 


| 

March | 2°343 | 2°287 | 2°184 | 2-210) 
June .. | 2°102 | 2°031 | 1°949 | 1°99Re 
1°753 | 

1-790) 











In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, ‘| 34,037,732 | 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Sept. ..| 1°864 | 1-694 | 1°573 
Dec....| — | 1°866 | 1°870 





Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 
months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For this 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 
365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





The death-rate in the town districts of England was 2°404 per cent., against an 
average of 2°239. ‘The mortality of the country districts was, as is usual, con- 
siderably less ; but it was also much in excess of the summer average, for it rose , 
to 1'864, against 1:694. It is obvious that cities are not the only haunts of those ) 
diseases that are propagated by foul air and bad water, and in homes of penury ; ) 
nor are young rustics proof against the weather. In a thousand instances the 
water which town populations command within their houses, the countryman in 
the village or on the wild can only obtain with uncertainty and toil; his rations 
are meagre ; his walls damp ; the refuse-heaps are near his door, “ for as a rule, no 
rubbish is removed, but waits patiently the action of mere natural chemistry ;’* 
and shut up many hours of the night with his family, he is deprived even of that 
which is supposed his inalienable birthright, the pure air, which invests his 
dwelling, and seeks on all sides, but in vain, to be admitted. 

The deaths in Cumberland were 938 and 924 in the September quarter of 
1861-62 ; they were in the last quarter 1,159, and exhibited an increase of 24 per 
cent. In the district of Carlisle they were in those three summer quarters 2382, 
209, 288; in Cockermouth, 195, 201, 218; in Whitehaven, 169, 192, and 297. 
In the Cockermouth district the mortality was 21 deaths to a thousand of the 
population ; in Carlisle it rose to 25; and in Whitehaven it rose as high as 29. 
Measles, scarlatina, and whooping-cough have been prevalent in Carlisle; small- 
pox in Keswick, where there were 60 cases of the disease, and 5 fatal; and the 
same disease has prevailed in the town of Cockermouth. ‘ Fever” was exceedingly 
fatal both in the town of Whitehaven and at St. Bees. 





* Thomas Carlyle, Life of Sterling. 
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Enetanp: — Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th June, 
1863-61; and Birtus and Deatusin Quarters ended 30th September, 









































1863-61. 
U 2 3 4 5 6 
i MarriaGs&s in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, | 30th June, 
Gihannd endcwales) in 1861. 
Lnbeiand an ) ales. 

7 Statute Acres. Parsons) GS. 62, "61. 
age - No. No. No. No. 
ENNGLD.& WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 [20,066,224] 44,058 | 40,771 | 42,012 

Wer ON CON Gln heknlcck 49,097 | 2,803,909 | 75790 7,198 6,916 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 3,657 3,024 3,438 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 | 2,092 1,989 1,984 
| AgSpe C'S 0 ea Pe 3,214,099 1 1,142,580] 1,661 1,548 1,690 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714] 3,607 | 3,519 | 3,649 
vi. West Midland ....... 3,865,332 | 2,436,508 5,362 4,944 5,120 
vir. North Midland ....... 33540,797 | 1,288,928} 2,811 2,645 2,788 
vitt. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,040 4,000 6,401 7,055 
Taxes WOKS bee ee. cet cee 3,654,636 1-2,015,541 7 4,532 4,161 4,130 
Sek NOR NECDIEY th..a ccs 354925322. 41,051,372 0 25750 2,588 2,726 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 5,218,588 | 1,312,834] 2,796 | 2,454 | 2,516 

fii 8 9 10 iT 12 13 


Briers in Quarters ended 








DEATHS in Quarters ended 














DIVISIONS. 30th September, 30th September, 

(England and Wales.) 163, 69. 61. ga 1e0. 61. 
i ae No. No. No. No. No. No. , 
Enewp. & Wa .ts.... Totals) 173,125 | 172,237 | 172,033 [112,384 | 92,225 | 101,232 
Re AGOWO ORY Soi aieccrececses 24,254 | 22,984-.1..23,597F (P17, TOR LoSIoo Ilo, 284 
11. South-Eastern ........ 14,877 | 13,992 | 14,343 9,080 | 7,368] 8,400 
111. South Midland ....... 10,566 | 10,399 | 10,541 7,04ae | S5o6k) 65225 
EW ASHORE ck stcdocsoteocteis 8,738 8,954 9,020 6,014| 4,706; 5,851 
v. South-Western ........ 14,426 | 14,165 | 14,390 S750 | 4,142 76593 
vi. West Midland ... 22,566 \ 21,472 |) 21,028 P1z,1s2 | 10,019 ) 11,434 
vit. North Midland ........ 10,862) |) 11, Yoo. |) 14,072 6,908 | 5,632.) -6,51) 
vir. North-Western........ 26,679 | 27,984 | 27,233 118,700 | 15,302 1 17,289 
Fx VY Orikshire 2... .sakeecs: 18,837 | 18,847 | 18,631 [12,781 | 10,228 | 10,897 
Kim INOFUNCET eri secececsees: 12,200 | EROS |.10;978 6,820 | 5,470| 6,105 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 11,120 | 11,254 | 10,700 6,042 | 5,564| 5,693 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
By JAMES GLAISHER, HsqQ., F.R.S., he, Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


From July 1st to 15th, excepting two days, the temperature of the air was in 
excess of the average to the amount of 2°4. A cold period followed, which 
continued till the 1st August, during which the average daily deficiency amounted 
to 3°3, and was then followed by a warm period extending till the 16th August, 
the excess of temperature amounting to 3°3. On 19th July the temperature fell 
to 32° in the air, and to much lower on the ground at most places north of 
London. 


A generally cold period extended from the 17th August to the end of 
September, a period of 45 days, during which the daily deficiency amounted 
to 2°, 

The mean temperature of July was 60° 8, being higher than in 1862, when it 
was 59°1, and lower than in 1861, when it was 60°9. 


The mean temperature of August was 61°°9, being higher than any August 
since 1858, excepting the years 1859 and 1861, which were 63°5 and 63°:2 
respectively. 

The mean temperature of September was 53°°7, being lower than any September 
as far back as 1841, with the exception of 1845, when it was 53°°6, and 1860, 
when it was 53°4. 


The mean high day temperature in July was in excess to the amount of 3°, 
and in August to the amount of 1°; in September it was 4° in defect. 


The mean low night temperature in July was 3°3 in defect ; in August was }° 
in excess; and in September was 38° in defect. 


Therefore the days were warm in July and August, and the nights also in 
August ; in September both the days and nights were cold. 


The mean temperature of the air in July was 2° in defect; in August 3° in 
excess ; and in September 3°4 in defect. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was in defect in each month of the 
quarter, to the amount of 2° in July, $° in August, and 4°3 in September. 


The degree of humidity was also in defect during the quarter. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was 0°17 inch in excess in July ; and in defect - 


in August and September to the respective amounts of 0°05 inch and 0°13 inch. 


The fall of rain was 09 inch in July, 1°8 inch in August, and 3-2 inches in 
September ; the total fall for the quarter was 5:9 inches, being 1°6 inch below the 
average of the preceding 47 years. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 60°38, being 0°:2 above the 
average of the preceding 92 years. 
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Temperature of . Weight 
7 aoe of Vapour 
ane ina 
ae Dew {EO  Air= - Cubic Foot 
= LO ae Point. {Daily Range. ape oN. of Air. 
oOo (eee a ae | PORN ————————_} Water 
Months. Dis) |aeDite Diff. Diff. f Diff. perttte Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from }{ from from from 
y | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- fny,. Aver- ay, | Aver= 
Mean age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of, Mean. age of Thames! Mean. age of Mean. age of 
92 Q2 99 92 | Q9 Q9 99 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° SAl vo ae ° ° Ce | eke ore Tn, Seay Gr. Gr. 
Waly: sacses 60°8 | —0°6| —O°7 # 55°9 | —1°5§ 51°77 | —2-1f 24°9 | +4°4] 661 fF 384 |—-03829 4°3 | —0°3 
AMES cie-0t 61°9 | #1°2| +0°6 | 57°4 | —O°29 53°6 +0°64 65°5 § °412 |—O10f 4°5 | —0°2 
Septs osaeee 53-7 Seat —3°d | 50°2 | —3:7 9 46-8 —0O°8t 61°7 | °3821 |—-061] 3°6 | —0°6 
Mean...... 58°8 | —0°7| —1°1 | 54°5 | —1°8] 50-7 +14) 64:4 | -372 6 034) 4:1 |—0°4 















































Degree Reading Weight of a | Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot fj aa 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. E mel Number of Nights 

1863. | fontal | 3 8 Low- | High- 

Diff. Diff. Diff. § iff. § Move- est est 

Months. from from from § } ment Be- Read- | Read- 

Aver- j Aver- ay | Aver-{ of the } At or | tween jaf ing | ing 

Mean. age of Mean. lage of Mean. | age of Amant Age [bslow! 30° ae 3 2 
22 22 22 | 30°. | and * | Night.| Night, 

Years. Years. Years. 40°. 

in| Ipc] Ge |-Gr 4 | Miles. a |) 3 

July ......| 72 | — 4929-961 !+°167]° 5382 | + 4 | M7 1 8 22 | 28°4 | 53°2 
Pa ea% 74 | — 3 [29°744|—-047—) 527) — 2 248 0 1 30 | 37°2'| 57°5 
Reps cscvss 77 | — 4§29°693|—-1827 5385) + 14 259 3 ayy 10° | 27-7 | 50°2 
7 Mean § Sum } Sum | Sum {Lowest! Highst 

Mean... 74 | — 4429°799|—-004) 581] + 14 219 4 26 | or | Brice 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





Thunder storms occurred or thunder was heard and lightning seen on 
July 2nd at Scarborough and Harrogate; on the 7th at Bradford, Stonyhurst, 
Scarborough, Otley, Thelwall, and at Eccles; on the 8th at Leeds; on the 21st at 
Bradford ; on the 28rd at Bywell; and on the 24th at Norwich. On Ist August 
at Guernsey and Little Bridy; on the 2nd at Wisbeach; on the 3rd at Stonyhurst 
and Scarborough ; on the 14th at St. Leonards and Exeter; on the 15th at Truro, 
St. Leonards, Exeter, and High Street, Exeter; on the 17th at Oxford; on the 
19th at St. John’s College, Aldershot, Great Berkhampstead, and Cardington; on 
the 24th at Guildhall; on the 25th at Truro, Little Bridy, Downside College, 
Battersea, Oxford, Great Berkhampstead, Royston, Cardington, Bradford, Grant- 
ham, Wakefield, York, Otley, Bywell, and Wisbeach ; on the 27th at St. Leonards, 
Exeter, Liverpool, York, Harrogate, and Eccles; on the 28th at St. John’s College, 
Camden Town, Harrogate, and St. Paul’s Parsonage ; on the 30th at Little Bridy ; 
and on the 31st at Castleton, Wakefield, Stonyhurst, York, Thelwall, Harrogate, 
St. Paul’s Parsonage, North Shields, and Wisbeach. 
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Enetann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 80th Sept., 1863. 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
iam of Highest| Lowest | Range Fras ae Mean Mean 
Names Dry Air Reading Reading | of Tem- oe thie Tem- | ne gree 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature of of |Peradurel or Hy. 
STATIONS. Pb gel parted bumble rowing ee mee Ct 
thoeae oo er. /uarver (perature. perature. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
GUCIUSEY .occsanssses 29°612 | 74°5 | 47°04) 27°5-§ 21°2 | 9.3 |.ba'7 4 Ne8 
PSOE EE see bucsocaviinns 29-633 | 84°2 | 40°32 | .48°9 2:33°5 | 15°51 493 72 
WORUIOE ites covers 29668 "| 74°0 +) 45°0 1°29:°0:4°22°3 9°2 |} 52°83 75 
Barnstaple............ 29-677 |:86°0%. 37-5 | 48°5 | 35-9 79 1 51H 78 
Royal Observatory| 29 °592 | 86°0 | 35°0 | 51:0 | 41°0 | 20°9 | 50°7 | 74 
TSGYSCON.....c..c0060-.s. 29 -621 | 86°6 | 36°8 | 49°8 | 38°6 | 21°0 | 48°6 i2 
Lampeter ............ 29-569 | 83°0 | — — — — | 51°9 | 85 
NOP WICH: csccssscnce: 29-558 | 80°O | 41°0 | '39°0 | 32°0 | 16°32 } art 78 
Diss (Norfolk) ... — 85°0 | 38°O |.47°0 | 39°2 | 20°T |}. 49°5 | 7a 
Liverpool cess 29-591 | 74-9 | 43-3 | 31-6 | 21-7 | 9-9 | 49°7 | 77 
Wakefield .......... 29-514 | 85:2 | 34°5 | 40-7 | 41-7 | 19°5 | 51-8 | 84 
Mork Meta 29-499 | 78-8 | 38-6 | 40-2 | 32:8 | 14-9 | 50-0 | 82 
Stonyburst............ 29°552 | 82°0 | 40°54 Al-5 | 32°58 0200S 82 
North Shields ....| 29-568 | 75:0 | 40-0 | 35:0 | 30-3 | 12°5 | 46-2 | 79 
AUNWICK 0. ssssssee 29-481 | 79-0 | 38-0 | 41-0 | 34-0 | 17-7 | 47-5 | 80 
10 1 2° «418 Pp ae ome 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
ve se, 
oF Me: Relative Proportion of f Number 
Fras Rae ane ween a te LS AYE ES of Days | Amount 
STATIONS. estimated Cloud. | onwhich | collected 
Strength.| yo | BE. | Ss. | w. it fell. 
in. 
Guernsey ............ 1°5 8 4 8.) 101 3% 34 10-4 
BQ — iciescuvtcch “8 6 y 9,| 10 a 49 6:9 
WentmOr as.cccisisete a 2 7 9 | 13 = 34 6-4 
Barnstaple .s0s..se.: £2 6 3 a a ge Ue 4°] 45 10°8 
Royal Observatory = 4 3 10 | 14 6°3 30 5°9 
RGySt0M s.) isons tssas — 5 2 44 16 bs 40 4°47 
Lampeter ............ 16 7 2 8.) 10 6°9 42 18 °0 
Norwich cccccccncteos = 4 a 11 12 ag: == = 
Diss (Norfolk) ee — 4 3 133 10 oo 24 Se 
Liverpool ............ 0:2 8 2 Snel — 52 9°2 
Wakefield ............ EY ee Meg Dhara Conca race pt a7 17 
SY Obie cease a oases 0°7 6 4 G1 5 ie) 39 Lory 
Stonyhurst........:... = 3 5) a tae = 3 76 
North Shields .... 1*9 8 4 6 13 6°5 46 5 °6 
AlMWiGk ivcetccs L7 3 9 rae Vie 1 et tes! 46 6 ‘1 
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No. II—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, ann DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 
ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1868. 


This Return comprises the number of Birtus, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES 
entered on the registers of the 1,009 districts into which Scotland is divided for 
the purposes of registration during the quarter ending 30th September, 1863. 
From the returns received, it would appear that the births, but especially the 
deaths, had been much above the average of the corresponding quarter of the eight 
previous years, while the marriages had been the exact average. 

Brrrus.—26,594 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
30th September, being in the annual proportion of 343 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population, or 1 birth to every 29 persons. This is a 
very high rate, and considerably above the average birth-rate of the corresponding 
quarter of the eight previous years, which was in the proportion of 332 births 
every 10,000 persons of the population. 

Of the 26,594 children whose births were registered during the quarter, 
13,680 were males, and 12,914 females, being in the high proportion of 106 males 
for every 100 females. 

The usual difference between the proportion of births in the town and country 
districts was observed during the quarter. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which 
embrace almost all the towns with populations of 2,000 and upwards), 15,087 
births were registered, while in the 883 country districts (embracing the remainder 
- of the population of Scotland), 11,507 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual 
proportion of 368 births in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 
315 births in a like population in the country districts. 

Of the 26,594 births, 23,945 were legitimate, and 2,649 illegitimate, being in 
the proportion of 9°9 per cent., or 1 birth in every 10 illegitimate. As usual, the 
proportion of illegitimate births was highest in the country districts; for while 
only 9°8 per cent. of the births were illegitimate in the town districts, 10-1 per 
cent. were illegitimate in the country districts. As usual, also, the northern and 
north-western divisions of Scotland furnished the smallest proportion of illegitimate 
births ; the north-eastern and southern divisions the highest ; for, while the former 
only yielded respectively 4°7 and 5:4 per cent. of the births as illegitimate, the 
illegitimate births constituted 15°2 and 14°4 per cent. of the births in the latter. 

DxEATHS.—16,354 deaths were registered in Scotland during the third quarter 
of 1863, being a larger number than any registered during the third quarter of 
the eight previous years. The mean death-rate of the corresponding quarter of the 
eight previous years was 181 deaths in every 10,000 persons, but 211 deaths in a 
like population during the third quarter of this year; so that the mortality during 
the quarter has been excessively high. 

As usual, the deaths in the town districts were much more numerous in 
proportion to the population than those in the country districts. Thus, in the 
126 town districts, 10,254 deaths were registered; but only 6,100 deaths in the 
country districts ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 250 deaths in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 167 deaths in a like population in 
the country districts. 

Of the deaths, 5,665 occurred during July, 5,541 in August, and 5,148 in 
September ; so that the daily deaths in Scotland amounted to 183 during July, 
179 during August, and 171 during September. 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLAaTIon.—<As the births numbered 26,594, and the 
deaths 16,354, the natural increase of the population, by the excess of births over 
deaths, amounted to 10,240 persons during the quarter. From that number, how 
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ever, have to be deducted the number of persons who emigrated during the quarter. 
From a return furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, 
it appears that 58,320 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the third quarter of the year. Of these 5,022 were ascertained to have been 
of Scottish origin; but to that number 636 must be added as the proportion of persons 
whose origin was not ascertained. The total number of Scottish emigrants would 
thus amount to 5,658 persons; which, deducted from the excess of births over deaths, 
would only leave 4,582 persons as the increase of the population during the quarter. 

MARRIAGES.—4,889 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter, 
being in the annual proportion of 62 marriages in every 10,000 persons of the 
estimated population, or the exact average of the corresponding quarters of the 
eight previous years. This fact speaks well for the general prosperity of the 
country, especially as the previous or second quarter had a higher proportion than 
usual of marriages, which might have led us rather to expect a proportional 
diminution during the third quarter. 

Like the births and deaths, the proportion of marriages was much higher in the 
town than in the country districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts 3,315 marriages 
were contracted during the quarter, but only 1,574 marriages in the 881 country 
districts, being in the proportion of 81 marriages in every 10,000 persons of the 
population in the town districts, but only 43 marriages in a like population in the 
country districts. 

Of the marriages, 2,170 were contracted in July, 1,526 in August, and 1,193 in 
September. 

HEALTH OF THE PorvuLatTion.—The population has been very unhealthy 
during the quarter, and the mortality has been high above the mean of the corre- 
ponding quarters of the eight previous years. Small-pox has prevailed as an 
epidemic to a greater or lesser extent over every part of Scotland, and the number 
of deaths caused by it has been very great. It is to be hoped that the people are 
taking the full benefit of the recent Vaccination Act, seeing that it has been clearly 
proved that most of the victims of small-pox are those who have never been 
vaccinated, while it mutilates the countenance of those who escape death, besides 
frequently producing blindness and other diseases. The registrar of Walls, in 
Shetland, mentions a case which ought to act as a warning to those who neglect 
vaccination, and in especial to the parish of which he is registrar, viz., that in 
a former epidemic almost the whole inhabitants of Foula were swept off by small- 
pox. They neglected vaccination then, they neglect it still; for in Walls it is 
calculated that at least 1,000 persons are unvaccinated, and hardly one in Foula. 

Scarlatina and measles have been rather more prevalent than usual, and have 
largely increased the mortality. Diphtheria is steadily increasing, and seems to have 
been more prevalent and fatal in the northern than in the southern half of Scot- 
land. Continued fever in its varied forms has been rather more common than 
usual in certain localities, but does not appear to have assumed the epidemic type. 
There is no mention of any considerable increase of deaths from the usual autumnal 
bowel complaints, the mean temperature never Laving risen so high as to render 
these complaints more than usually prevalent or fatal. One or two deaths occur 
every year from the bites of the adder (or viper), the only poisonous snake in 
Scotland. <A child fell a victim to poison of that snake at Kirkcowan, in Wigtown- 
shire. 

WeatHer.— Excepting during July, the weather during the quarter has been 
much colder and more rainy than usual; there has been a complete absence of the 
usual amount of autumnal heat, and the whole meteorological agencies have been 
most adverse to health. Though one very warm week occurred during July, and 
though, from the sky being more free from clouds, there were 52 hours more sun- 
shine than usual during the month, yet the mean temperature of the month was 
0°:5 below the average of former years. This result was produced by the much 
greater coldness of the nights, which the greater heat during the day could not 
counteract, so that a much greater daily range of temperature occurred than usual, 
viz., to the extent of 16°8, an agent most prejudicial to health. This circumstance 
at once accounts for the very high death-rate during July. 


een , is 
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ScoTLanp:—Marriaces, Birrus, and Dearus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1868. 








1 2 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i Marriages. irths. A 
Gentlands in | 1861. gs Births Deaths 
Statute Acres. } (Persons.) 

Nose Pn NO, No. No. 
NCOTLAND 5.005. cccsgnsoss Totails| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 4,889 26,594 | 16,354 
Per INOEERCTM- kiva,dcevaerescs 25261,6022 130,422 | 99 899 410 
11. North-Western ........ 4,739,876 | 167,329 101 Piz) 630 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.29,594 366,783 | 504 3,293 1,592 
iv. East Midland ........ 25790492 EPR le Pray Gy) 4,267 235,92 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 | 329 1,978 L237, 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,122 9,729 6,700 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 408,962 7478 3,698 25057 


VibE.* SOUtKERDS “5. -.sssusieneest: 2,069,696 | 214,216 | 249 1,609 1,035 





No. I1I—GREAT BRITAIN. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Quarter ended 30th Sune, 1863; and 
Birtus and Duatus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1868. 





} POPULATION, § 
; 1861. 






ARHA 


COUNTRIES. m f 
Statute Acres. 5 





i Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 





(Persons.) 



















England and Wales............ 375324,883 § 20,066,224} 44,05 173,125 | 112,384 








iI hr Bide akc sv csasiosense- 19,6395377 | 5,557 26,594 | 16,354 
GREAT BRITAILN........ 56,964,260 123,128,518] 49,615 | 199,719 | 128,938 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1863-62-61.—Diéstribution of Exports from United Kingd 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Vatue (iiz-dut, 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Imporier’s Profit. 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 


First Six Months. 





Exports 
to 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1863. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
ts 
[000’s omitted.] oe 

















I.—Forr1en CounrTRIESs: £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 6 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 521405 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, pape al, 


the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium Maa 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spin 14,564, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...............0+ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian ; 

Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and en, a9 1S) 


Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and Ase 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt ADs 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, : 
BAGEMIA, atid: NUOFOGCO '.,.732coctensevssksvedevsnapeses 97 


WO SUCTED WHA CE cc chi nsst haat ostbiventelaaivencdes hod 561, 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 26; 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ..................c0eeee 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] ve 
PUIESS OLMeL TSlANGS:. ssicwswisespescrcccenpensieadeses if 7 
OMe SEN 16 ANUS! fo scacstaivooststundvcteeraeiany ces 19, 
China, including Hong Kong cI ee Hee 8,496, 
United States of AmMeYica «ue. 91519, 
Mexico and Central America  .......6casens otadeonn 769, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ............. eee 2,444, 
South America(Northern), New Granada, : 
Venezuela, and Ecuador oc 
» (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, see 
Chili, and Patagonia........ ks 
ss (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, : 
and Buenos Ayres........:... 391731 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ? 
Total.—Foreign Countries... 42),932; 


II.—BritrisH Possessions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 16,461, 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Victoria| 2,285, 
‘ts - Se. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 





1,770, 
9,164, 


7,089, 


3,566, 
4,538, 
51, 
345, 


28, 


424, 


83, 
1,858, 


7,004, 
1,058, 
1,281, 

784, 
1,155, 
2,475, 


6, 


43,179, 


8,416, 
3,928, 


1,510, 


1,839, 
1,709, 
662, 
175, 
215, 
Sol, 


18,835, 


Imports 
from 


£ 
45773) 





10,251, 
£2667; 


I 


7452, 


73136, 
461, 
1,865, 
4925 
2,604, 


2,629, 


ce 












10,314, 
2A Gti, 

764, 
1,539> 
333005 
592, 
61, 
809, 
3455 





20,1935 


1862. 


65,191, 





Exports 
to 


7,909, 
3,967, 


Lao; 
1,475, 


1,629, ° 


949, 
207, 
256, 
380, 


17,931, 






















1861. “4 


Imports 
from 


z 
4,718, 











10,809, 









125676, 





392345 








6,452, 













204, 
419, 


— 


570, 





5,642, 
Io, 
7 Maks We 
1,728, 





3225 





25482, 







15455) 







5) 







———— | —————————____. 





82,997, 














7,722, | 8,0 
2,462, 3,76) 


799, | 1,076 


1,050, 1,69! 
2,577,| 1,24 

















16,082, 


—$—$$ $$ |§ | — J 


BING WNieeM CRs marin, civin sccetods a yt3e 

BPIOH INGA A MICTION 5. ciceies.deucvei caysivnetanns Mossy. 9235 
», W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana& Honduras} 3,550, 

RO NS NN ss contra sa sericea tame Pawnee 835, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena BF, 
PPO LOWER cies carvan stan xk setstunian aseedy odetat sete tac maineneeeee 1,250, 
BTR HSL PRUNE, «2, saccccvsncocsacevgenstaennssecaauetimennncst 300, 
Total.— British Possessions............ 26,789, 

General Total. scsi #9059 21; 


62,014, 





85,384, 


57,315, 


















99,079, 60,14: 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Eight Months (January — August), 
1863-62-61-60-59.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 

_ Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eight Months.) 





_ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Raw Matis.—Texvtile. 


99 


TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 29,514, 


-- Various. 


Agrclil. 


39 


CP OOS COED OOH FEES EO ELODES DOES 


ToTaLt ENUMERATED IMPORTS.... 


Tota Imports 


[000’s omitted. ] 



































1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 

z£ a £ £ £ 
Cotton Wool ....| 26,862, | 11,655, | 30,809, || 28,941, | 24,039, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 7,921,| 7,333,| 6,455, || 7,797, | 6,981, 
Sills Giekomoe 9,502 1- 9,764) | 5,428, 6,243, | 6,965, 
BBX ei vioaaceates 2,202, | 2,664, |. 1,474; 2,256,} 2,145, 
15 (i) earn Oe 1,796, 4. 9,336, 909, 835, | 1,372, 
DOGIGO: icicscceeses 1,926; ( 2)boES)” 1,993, 1,893, | 1,602, 
50,269, | 34,903, | 47,068, || 471965, | 43,104, 

Hides o.giseee 1,868,| 1,681,| 1,404, |} 2,085, | 1,884, 
Oils Pee e reser esc erorcoes 2,512, 2,164, 1,937, 2,299, 1,917, 
IMCtaLS ssscideccseaves 25345; 2,807, 2,106, 2,460, 2,215, 
SPALOW, secsnccectsoeass 853, 995, 1,174, 1,586, 1,150, 
A HADEL 4 vcahs<acceess 5,669, 4,908, 5,214, 4,513, 3,826, 
13,247, | 12,5555 | 11,835, || 12,903, | 10,992, 

Guano. ..dasetcon 2,022, 518,] 1,395, 923, | 1,545, 
SeeUsh este: 1,880, 1,413, 1,679, 1,850, 615, 
33902, 1,931, 3,074, 257735 25160, 
eee | Se Ue | 
ES ae ae) 6,670,| 5,652,] 4,219, 5,081, | 3,741, 
Coffee oeesorecvveeoons 255575 2,009. 1,491, 1,428, 1,078, 
Sugar & Molasses} 9,707,| 8,892,] 9,487, 9,005, | 8,189, 
TOVSCCO mt ssceccccess 1,059, 673, 713, 463, 420, 
Ricerres.aseak 442,| 1,266,| 1,024, 473, 284, 
Bruits? oe icdeee Ueas 185, 354, 320, 167, 
WIC! vcccecsstinase: 2,874,| 2,468,| 2,829, 3,096, 1,582, 
SPINES ove tesceguess £,207, 1,078, 1,084, 1,420, T2005, 
245999, | 222593, | 21,201, || 21,286, 16,7405, 

Grain and Meal.. 17,605; 23,233, 24,693, 15,819, 12,118, 
Provisions ........ 5,230, 5,090, 4,404, 3,693, 2,044, 
22,835, | 2853235 | 29,0975 || 19,512, | 14,162, 

navies 2,806, | 25379, | 25312, 29455, | 25134, 

118,088, |102,684, 114,588, ||106,894, | 89,292, 

252671, | 28,647, || 26,723, | 225323, 

Rieder eusbseddetacscotnes 14795725 |128,355, 11435235, ||133,617, |111,615, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months (January—September), 
1863-62-61-60-59.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles oft 
Britis and Irtsu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 











(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 
British Propucs, &c., EXPORTED. 
= a a Eg £ 
Manrrs.—Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 27,192, | 24,769, || 28,683, | 30,947, | 28,957, 
la eee ae BAS il) 2905 (137, | 97,078, 4. 6,889, 
Woollen Manufactures} 10,973,| 9,698, 8,009, | 9,463.4. —932a%, 
ge, A VOPR ah ena 27 O25 | wueyies 2,606, | "2,393, | 2,008; 
Silk Manufactures .... 1,603, 1,547, 1,593, 1,697, 1,627, 
Sh OR MND cts ousmeantiec oak, 254, 214, 205, 157. 
Linen Manufactures...) 4,555,| 3,666, 2,942, 1. 3,466, ). 3,456; 
oe Varun..t,.4.00n02 1597763). Ueboss 4,127, | -3,16971° 1 
5513785 | 495337» || 52,361, | 57,328, | 53,601, 
+ Sewed,. Apparel‘ .1iec.dicena L036, 1). 1,009; 1,462, 1,528, | 1,5408 
Haberdy. and Milnry.| 3,131, } 2,689, 2,630,| 3,113,] 3,3329 





5,066, 4,298, 4,092, 4,641, 4,872, 











REBTALS shearssoeses anes PTAPEWAPE, 5. cveasescodeaes 2,069, | 2,391, 2,496, | 2,768, | 2,835, 
Machinery) <.itrve.a R035 2,951, 2,120, 2 64451. 2,7395 
ig egerae, Cane piety a 9,676,| 8,364, || 7,909, |~9,229,| 95813; 
Copper and Brass........ 3,072, 2 14h. 1,743, 2,283, 1,927, 
Lead and. Tin ............ 2,138, 2,130, 1,359, 2,006, 2,045, 
Coals and Culm ........ 2,768, | 2,892, 9745) 123534, Zones 





235354; | 20,869, || 19,3972; | 21,465, |. 25,0405 





Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass} 1,537,| 1,359, L202, 4 17895 > teases 


ee | Co | | eee nee | MORCEATE 














Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ........... 1,2865), 1,124, 1,105,) L57l,} 1.6375 
Bike hse cates 2625 262, 379, 465, 512, 

HEBRE  ohGieveegeias sacdoat 106, 87, 95, 82, 94, 

Candles: scccciscoessvatiose 156, 169, 215; 184, 136, 

SANG Te Ay atscrt ee meosneton ae 248, 297, 277, 200, 

PURER it peeteh case aetine 348, 368, o02; 230, 197, 

HELA «hi diohit aauetccahe ee: 666, 682, 436, 753, 784, 

3,159, 29940; 25859, 33562, 3,560, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............ BIR, 296, 330, 364, 3433 
Parnlture wecseeccvnctenseses 206, 183, 179, 166, Mie Y 

Leather Manufactures} 1,674,| 1.859, 1,545; 1,626,.) . 1,441 

OMIT cidade orca nersbess ~ .193, 174, 170, 193, 158, 

Plate and Watches .... 344, 353, Son; 396, 359, 

StaOBer ye... icine. 246, 199, 494, 572, 630, 





25990s | 30054 |) 1370405.) “353 Fnd Deseo 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........... 654.04, |. 6,181; |] (3)309)-] 2.984n'| 2)560.mmE 
Unenumerated Articles ...........cecsscan, peuecsten 6,408, 1 8,624; 7,461, | 6,865, |. 6,963;amm 
TOTAL, HX PORTS. © Siiscnnace 104,296, | 935672 || 935798) (101,724, 1 O8seam8 | 





eee eT se 


1863.] 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


AVG 


SHIPPING. — Forsten Trappe. — (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months 
(January — September), 1863-62-61-60. — Vessels Entered and Cleared with 
Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





(Virst Nine Months.) 
ENTERED :— 


Vessels belonging to— 
BESSED. veces syed koscnev dees secs 
Sweden 


eee e re Pere eee ee ee er 


Pree e nee eee wena rrereres 


Norway 


Denmark 


Spain and Portugal........ 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 
United States 


Se ry 


soeeseeresee 


United Kingdm. *t 17,139 


2 Cs aera 


Totals Entered |31,035 


CLEARED:— 


Russia 


MECUSSIA) . 506.05. ages sccseoaccunecces 
| 
Sweden 


Norway 


APO Hee eeeseeeeeesesena 


Seow eee wea roreeeseoene 


Denmark 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 
Holland and Belgium .... 
France 


FOO erm e eee eee eres ener enas 


Spain and Portugal........ 


Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 
United States 


eset ere error ene 


teeeeserores 


United Kingdm. & 
DSDGS: flisde tavitessi- 


Pees cece reer sree eeee 





1863. 























Vessels.}| (000’s 
No. Tons. 
301 91; 
803 | 126, 
R632) “OF, 
23305} 218, 
992\ +716, 
1,370" Ls; 
1,982 | 162, 
284 87, 
703 | 200, 
563] 566, 
rt os 
13,896 |2,936, 
5,209, 
8,145, 


2D | ST 


291 86, 
789) AZN\, 
Iy45L4 252, 
Zy600 | 247, 
4,179 | 829, 
1,438 | 220, 
32438 | 326, 
290 94, 
713| “214, 
515| 5al, 
19 6, 


Tonn | Average} 


omitted.)| Tonnage. 

















Tons. | 


303 | 
157 | 
219 | 
95 | 
239 | 
143 | 
82 | 
307 | 
285 | 
1,005 | 
273 | 
2 ray718 
304 [15,840 


262 [28,555 


297 
154 | 
174} 
95 | 
198 | 
153 f 15743 
95 | 3,768 
326 | 300 
300 § 
1,031 
316 


308 
rae 
1,535 
25347 
Al 22, 


622 
897 


1 OE 


# Vessels. 







1862. 


Tonnage 


483, 

















184, 
669, 
5 a ie 
118, 
87, 
172, 
848, 
21, 


91, 
116, 
262, 
225, 
792, 
257, 
363, 













Tonnage 
(000’s 
omitted.) 
Tons. 
on 
486; 129, 
227u 477 
15921} 176; 
2,777 | 637, 
1,164") “V62, 
15344] 107, 
354} | 84, 
Tea, 19S, 
1,572 |1,342, 
3, 


304 89, 
799} 182, 
E509 247, 
23377} 232, 
a583 24. 707, 
LS O5 sm udhds 
3.957} 372, 
317 84, 
O74 \eieoo, 
1,225 |1,071, 
2,0 6, 














1860. 


Tonnage 
(000’s 
omitted.) 





Tons. 

88, 
126, 
430, 
213, 
598, 
170, 
115, 

80, 
206, 
991, 








284 83, 
828 1295 
1,256 228, 
2603 251, 
3,651 | 666 
1,493 | 237, 
2,858 303, 
271 (free 
806 | 232) 
1,150 | 1,091, 
12 4, 


rr | ce 


1 As72 312,926, 
21,707 |6,083, 


186 |16,465 |3,205, 
280 121,434.|5,799, 





16,689 |3,386, 
2057 3010,202, 


15,2221 3,296, 
18,732] 4,960, 


a i Fa —— | pee 


Totals Cleared |37,430|9,009, 


241 $37,899 |8,964, 





37,419 |8,638, 


331954| 8,256, 
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Quarterly Returns. 


[ Dec. 


SHIPPING CASUALTIES Reported in Lloyd’s “ Recister oF Lossss,” duri 
(Casualties to Foreign Coasters, or t 




















Wrecked. 
Part | Whole, or 
Totally.| Cargo arene Total. | Lost. 
Saved. | Saved. 
July— fF 

DBD A cssncccssss: 31 2 — 33 13 
25) Cr 19 6 7 32, 11 
ESI Ry <hasesea: 35 “| 7 49 12 
ye oe 23 7 3 33 16 
Ea 39 8 1 48 28 
(Ss een 27 7 3 a7 13 

Average of ; ; ; ~s ; 

aes 29-0 | 617 | 3:5 | 38°67 | 15:5 

August— 

BBO8 ccscacssivass 25 4 1 30 13 
BET Gideisieo 43 8 1 52 23 
PEG cower 28 12 2 42 17 
Be Viccsucssstons 25 10 5 40 36 
<5 ee 32 8 3 43 22 
EDO ecttactes: 33 11 4 48 31 

Average of : : . “ ; 
ot 31:0 | 8-83 | 2°67 | 42° | 23°67 
September- 

chy a 23 3 1 27 16 
ae 44 3 3 50 18 
PEG cecsiste 35 7 5 47 | 29 
J: CUE 42 11 7 60 35 
WB esiacenaee: 30 5 5 40 21 
PO etaicaicess 43 11 2 56 29 

Average of || 36-17 | 6-67 | 3°83 | 46°67 | 24°67 

Six Years 

September 

Quarter— 

DO 5A cocescsssass 79 9 2 90 42 
MS trasha sees 106 17 11 134 52 
Beilin 98 26 14 138 58 
BT taeesniiehe 90 28 15 133 87 
ci pone 101 21 2 em 71 
ol 103 29 9 141 73 

Average at 96°17 | 21-67 | 10-0 | 127-83 | 63°83 | 7°17 


Six Years 



































Sunk. 


Raised. 








Le) 
or 





ml bo sT bd bo 





2°83 


— 
woOonmnoneo 





Wrmowwre 






Total. 






Lost. 








Abandoned. 


Reco- 
ered. 


Co me Oo  bO dO 


26 1 
21 1 
18 11 
16 10 
29 5 
25 i 
22° | 9°67 











ne 
on 





Note.—This information, in a different form, was originally published, at intervals, in “ Lloyd 


Total. 























* The majority of these ma 


; 
3 


1863. | Shipping Casualties. 479 


the Months of Jury, Aveust, and SertemBer, from 1854 to 1859 inclusive. 
Vessels Unidentified, are not included. ) 


List,” but is now collated and tabulated by Henry JeuLA, Esa., Member of Lloyd’s, F.8.S. 





Stranded. Condemned. Touched the 





















































Ground, 
Subse- Got Off After From sustaining Total. 
oa ate! Got Off woe Total, Striking, | other | Total. Trifling 
Reported.* part Cargo. &e. Causes. Damage. 
July— 
47 2 70 3 3 6 2 139 1854 
67 4 83 4 3 Z it 146 755 
74 2 128 3 3 6 1 208 °56 
69 6 96 6 4 10 — 161 67 
"9 ’| 1158 1 8 9 — 216 758 
58 6 86 1 2 3 -— ge: ’o9 
/ ; i ; Average of 
65°33 4°5 96°33 3°0 3°83 | 6°83 67 170°5 Gix Weare 
August— 
1 140 1854 
1 179 755 
— 181 756 
— 220 "57 
— L7t 58 
_— 201 759 
: : . ; é Average of 
64:5 5°5 | 92°83 | 1°67 | 3°83 | 5°5 $89 [182014 ign 
September 
y) 1 3 4 — 161 1854 
a7 10 106 = 1 I — 187 755 
102 s 189 2 4 6 — 258 756 
89 4 140 3 3 6 — | 2.54. 757 
LE 6 145 2 2 4 3 224. 758 
104 5 136 4 4 8 _— 248 759 
; , i : : : Average of 
92°33 | 5:0 | 130°33 | 2°0 | 2°83 | 4°83 ‘ 222°0 |) Six Years 
September 
Quarter— 
173 8 | 243 4 8 oe Age 
193 18 2.70 5 6 512 55 
251 15 ||: 39¢ 5 9 pay ie 
240 LZ 356 12 11 635 57 
245 13 | 339 5 | 15 oe i 
231 21 Al. $40 OF 4 ee ee 
| Se A 
By 82°33 | 222°17 | 15°0 | 319°5 | 6°67 | 10°5 574°5 Six Years 









be considered as ‘‘ Wrecks.’’ 





480 Quarterly Returns. [Dec. 


GOLD ann SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE. — Importep aNnpD 
Exrorrrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (January—WSeptember), 1863-62-61. 

(000’s omitted. ] 


1863. 1862. 1861. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— | ¢ | £ £ £ # 
PAS EEE vcocscerscdeccooscrus 4,540, 4,650, = 4,889, = 


So. Amca. and W. 3136 
1 Co: a rrr 
United States and 5.149 


1,226, 4,606, 1,139; 4,118, 














OES isiae antiotthet ae one ©27 — 
12,825, 12,712, | 4,689, Avaay 
France ............ Leer 185, 89, 983, 466, 
HanseT , Holl. 
cisco Oe MEN aaias: 456 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbrltr........ : edcak ny ae ans a 
Mita., Trky., and 
Basyppt oi iccteoses- alas 8; ne 49 
ati cy scree enaeenectnas 6s Pere a aE 
West Coast of Africa 47, 80, a5 2, 
All other Countries.... 984, 1,075, 69, 31, 
Totals Imported | 14,474, 14,389, | 7,583, aes 
Exported to :— 
TPAC «asc cunveovasocsvoeress 2,293; 3,900, [ace 908, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. : 
& Belg. occgcnss. ae a oie 501, TOE) 
Prtgl., Spain, and iy 
rc |e Staten ia bal, 7 3, 
4,890, 5; 927;; 15023 1,012, 
Ind. and China (via 
1,608, — 6,834, 5,708 
D5 2 ae sen 534 es 
Danish West Indies... = — van ess 
United States ............ 305 36, i 48, 
South Africa ............ —- — — —_ 
WUAULIIS nce fosccrerscnsseis = = aig 25 
Brazil Bis eeiare seleipain/elegiera eterna 1,234, 2275 19, II9Q, 
All other Countries.,.. | 3,213, 5,010, | 1,024, 80, 
Totals Exported | 10,980, 11,201, 8,601, 4,002, 
Excess of Imports .... | 3,493, 3,188, -— — 
” Exports ate — ree 1,018, 253795 





1863.] 


Quarterly Returns. —July, Aug., Sept., 1863. 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH Sepr., 1863-62-61-60. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Sept., 1863-62-61-60. 





QUARTERS, 


ended 30th Sept. 


Customise cic cccckeccsaess 


PER ClS Osos. hactoastncwortok 


Stamps 


Taxes 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous ............ 


YEARS, 
ended 30th Sept. 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous ............ 


Totals ........ 


Peer eer creer nsr eres 


POeO reece reen sees soescons 


ee seewrerosecere 


Pree rere oese 


Pere hoo eoeee sores oeevocs 


POOR ree eoeoeres 


eee eweeeoes 


seas eeennes 


1863. 


£ 
Mins. 


598725 
35922, 
BEG Ls 


176, 


1862. 


£ 
Mins. 


6,201, 
3,604, 
2,180, 

166, 





[000’s omitted. 


Corresponding Quarters. 








SS eee eee SSS | 


135932; 
68, 


AT, 


LAAT Li, 


14,020, 
67, 
513, 


14,600, 


Less. More 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
329; — 
apt 31 8, 
— t-1, 
— 10, 
—- 10, 
329, 349> 
108, — 
437, 349 
—— I, 
102, — 
539, 350, 

ee er 


1861. | 1860. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
5,982, | 5,888, 
4,221, | 5,089, 
2,013, | 2,053, 
160, 166, 
870, 800, 
13,246, | 13,996, 
994, | 2,281, 
14,237, | 16,277, 
66, 65, 
298, 316, 
14,601, | 16,658, 


Corresponding Years. 


ee SS ee ee ee 


2357715 
16,992, 
9,146, 
39193> 
35760; 


56,862, 


Mins. 
23,863, 


17,430, 
8,824, 
3,160, 
3,560, 


56,837, 


10,532, 


1861. 1860. 
sé £ 
Mluas. Mins. 
23,488, | 23,396, 
18,624, | 20,070, 
8,426, | 8,267, 
3,130, | 3,257, 
3,470, | 3,370, 
57,138, | 58,360, 
11,133, | 10,310, 


SSS ee ee | ee se SS ee 


675467, 
301, 


1863. 

Less More 
£ 

Mins. Mins 
92, — 

438, — 
—_— 32725 
as 33> 
—_ 200, 

530, 555> 
Ey 73> 

530, 628, 
—— 5 
rer 706, 


———— | cc cqcqcqcr \-_,—_—_——_—_—~ ——qQqQOoqYRKRKNH—_—\ x(QyY 


723493; 


Nur Incr, £808,842 


69,806, | 70,810, 
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REVENUE.—Unitep KinepdomM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEprT., 1863. 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the QUARTER 
ended 30th September, 1863 ; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1863, viz.;— £ 


Great Britain eoeeerereereee rere eeeeeoeeeere een evreene? ae 
Ireland eeoerereoe ee ee ee oeeeeeereereeTrenesece ee oe eeee £971,218 


Seer 971,218 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1863, as shown on ; 
preceding page ......... cis ic ateiokereee sayaneretaceats joie: ato re Cla Se a 14,411,504 
Amount raised per Act 25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 78, on account of Fortifica- 
(OTIS, GC. © Wa ale claws sere Sine erecta Tare wie avehd re digs ate Ass Ses OR Wid GNE en p alee lS 450,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1863, in repayment of 
Advances for Publie W Oks, ce. 5. as es sey cvicws Wan ee thlse reuse eeenwntes 338,086 


£16,170,808 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th September, 1863, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 3lst December, 1863, and for which 
the Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .......... 2,273,640 





£18,444,448 


Paid :— 


Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 30th September, £ 
1863, in Redemption of the Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1863.......++6- PO et es ae -- 1,076,065 


Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
30th September, 1863 eerceeeeoeereereee ee ee ee rere ee eeere Fe eeeeeeeeverse 9,466,12T 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter endec 30th 
September, 1863, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .......sccsececese £5,499,166 
Tetmmable Debt «.s<g06 weet aces neakec cebese aes 729,572 
Interest of Exchequer Bills....... eee ce reverence ee 84,601 
3 Dehcigncy  4,:.cawansiewsiceas eeorele ween — 
The Civil DARE 6 -y:5...5 ois o¥ cininw 00 Gis dite wremme ciel eerste 101,307 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .......... eee. 676,842 
Advances for Public Works, 6. 60:0 << especies cw 63,378 


Sinking Fund .osccececscccsccccccseveccscccvens 289,816 
<= FASE O82 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 30/h September, 1863 .e.ececcccescccecece 457,580 





£18,444,448 
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CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (EnaLtanp anp Watss), Third Quarter of 1863. 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. JAp1s, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday 


—_—— 


July 





1863. 





ee ee eee 


ee ee eve 


eeceeeee 


Average for July 


August 
32 
3? 
2? 


9 


I 
8 
15 


ec eeee 


Average for August 


Sept. 


2? 


9> 


5 


 ,e se ees 


26 


eeeceeee 


Average for September.. 


Average for the Quarter .. 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 



















































































Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
So @d. Sad. $. a. OB le $. dd. $3. sds 
46 11 30 9 23 11 32 11 39 6 38 — 
46 10 30 10 23 «6 B45 40 2 39 - 
46 7 28 10 22 6 32 9 40 - 37 1 
45 1] 29 10 22 9 32 8 39 3 35 11 
46 6 go" = 23, Rene 38542 39 «8 37 10 
45 11 31 = 230 - 37 11 39 11 36 3 
46 3 sly 6 23 - 31 6 38 8 34 9 
45 11 31 4 23 7 36 4 40 7 35 7 
46 5 3 ae | 230 35 2 40 4 34 9 
45 9 33 10 22 8 33. 9 39 «66 35 9 
46 - 31 9 ae 34 6 39 9 35 5 
44 2 34 8 22 - 32 11 38 10 372 
44 ] 34 7 21 8 sl - 39 10 35 10 
44 9 35 2 20 9 325 7 39 - 36 9 
43 9 85 9 20 2 32 1 38 11 37. 5 
44. 2 250 = 2508 32 eck 39 4 26 39 
45 7 32 2 22 6 83. 4 39 6 36 5 





7 otal 








fapital 


iE 


X- 
ended 





RAILWAYS.—Pricss, July—Sept.;—and Trarric, Jan.—Sept., 1863. 


Railway. 


Lond. 





& N.Westn. 


Great Western ... 


+3 


39 


Brighton 


Northern... 
Eastern .... 


roe reeenne 


South-Eastern ... 


9? 





9,1 
514 


D, 


Midland 


Western ... 


Lancsh. and York. 
Sheffield and Man. 


North-Eastern 


Caledonian 


Gt. S. &Wn. Irlnd. 


Gen. aver. .... 


For the (£100). 











Miles Open. 
































Total Traffic } Traffic pr. 
Mile pr. Wk. 


first 89 Weeks. 




















389 Weeks. 


63. 


a 


65 


41 
25 


Price on (unit 000’s omitted.) 
meas oan | 63. oan pes 62 
No. No. £ £ 
101 |1023/102211,204 11,165 13,654, |3,510, 
674| 672) 65$11,056 |1,035 2,299, |2,273, 
125 |128 {12821 351 | 351 }1,097, 1,075, 
50%; 538) 53 | 663 | 644 }1,130, |1,096, 
P14 VAJS119 F261 | -341 4 7as, |) 751, 
934} 923) 912] 306] 306] 886,, 888, 
1022/1063|106 | 450] 400] 869,| 796, 
9334| 953] 95414,292 |4,142 ]10,680,)10,389, 
127 |129 |129 | 641 | 614 }1,607, /1,531, 
1132/1143|1123] 395 | 395 [1,358, |1,281, 
432) 45 | 462] 239] 239] 590,| 544, 
....{1012/1033)102241,095 |1,077 |1,794, |1,688, 
962) 963| 9723]2,370 |2,326 15,349, |5,044, 
1213/121$/1183] 234 | 234] 650,} 614, 
100 {102 {103 | 354} 329] 320,}] 315, 
96Z| 983| 982]7,251 |7,031 16,999,|16,362,) 62 











Dividends per Cent. 
for Half Years. 


{30 Jun. |31 Dec.|30 Jun. 
265% 62), 62. 








62. 

£1 s. d.| 8. di ead 
67 142 6/55 —| 37 6 
58 720 —-|30 -| 5- 
81442 Gieh aa 
44 412 6/25 -| 20 - 
79 150 -|70 -| 50 - 
68 145 —|60 —| 42 6 
47 145 -—|60 -| 40 - 
63 136 9/55 —| 34 3 
50 157 6|65 -| 55 - 
82 142 6/40 -| 376 
58, — |— |} — 
47 142 6/50 —| 42 6 
57 147 6151 8| 45 - 
66 |52 6/60 -| 50 = 
25142 6/50 -| 50— 
59 138 =| 50! =| 356 


Consols.—Money Prices 1st Sept., 933 to 933,—1st August, 92% to 933,—lst July, 92, 922. 


Exchequer Bills. 


33 


ls. d. to 2s. pm. ,, 


28. p. 


33 


4s. d. to par. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—Werk ty Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Turrp QuaRtER (July—Sept.) of 1863. 


[ Dec. 





























(0,000’s omitted. ] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Issu—E DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : 
See DATES. ewe 5 - *Minimum Rates 
; GoldCoin | Public. ot Diseouns 
Notes Wednesd Government Other near (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. | puiiion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ ne £ £ 
Mins. Mlns. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1863. Per ann. 
28,87 11402 3,63 14,22 2104 21 May 4p. ct. 
28,61 11,02 3,63 13,96 21,36 
28,54 LEG? 3,63 13,89 21.4. 
28,42 11,02 33,60 13,77 Z1,0% 
28,56 11,02 3,63 13:9) 21,19 
28,68 11,02 3,63 14,03 21,68 
28,82 11,02 3,63 14,17 21,20 
28,90 11,02 3,63 14,25 2is82 
29, ta 11,02 3,63 14,48 20,99 
2938 11,02 O00 14,73 21,19 
29,19 L102 3,03 14,53 20,93 
29,33 11,02 Dj00 14,68 20,97 
29,30 11,02 3,63 14,65 20595 
29,23 102 3,63 14,56 21,52 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
& 9 10 i 12 : 1s 14 2 15 16 a7 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Total 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. aoa Securities. Reserve. ‘of : 
Rabe ‘ Liabili- 
ay and Goldana} Ues 
F 3 feat other aq \f GOVern- : aes Rai d 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private.|| Raj. | (Wdnsdys.) bt ig Other. || Notes. ae ioe 
£ |.#£ | # £ x 
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14,55 | 3,20 || 10,36 | 16,27 60 [July 1 44,98 
14,55 | 3,24 5,59 | 18,60 366 ” 8 42,64 
14,55 | 3,28 4595 16,38 66 ” 15 39,82 
14,55 | 3,30 5.39 | 14,66 ,63 cp. ee 38,55 
14,55 | 3,32 5,63 | 14,44 563 gy 0 ae 38.58 
14,55.|° 3,42 || 6,58 | 13,70:)) 5670 | Ame. 5 38,01 
14,55 | 3,43 || 6,75 | 13,58 || 468 12 37,99. 
34,56 | 3,45 6,43} 13,00 68 me AD 37,82 
14,55 | 3,41 6,71 | Ta 8r 10 3° 38.19 
$455 1° 8,67 1°6,82 118,26 473 F sept: ~2 39,04 
14.55 | d304 4,00 | 12,90 »i2 ns 9 38,89 
14,55 443,22 V 453% 4 18484) at ene 2S 39,84 
14,551. 3,72 1} 8,20°|.12,867) 4/0 F¥,,. 20 40,19 
T4001 S,70 4 9537 | kOste dl tee 7. 38.15 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banks. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ExNauanp and WAtzs, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Tuirp Quarter (July—September) 
of 1863; and in Scortanp and Inevanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 















ENGLAND AND WALES. ~ SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 

















: Joint 
Private Three £5 £5 
Q r \ 
; awk yo TOTAL. § Under TOTAL. der TOTAL. 
peer \WeQbixed: | (rized |. (itved gee) ORO |) crixed | Re ied 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, | ded d ° | Issues, ea > | Issues, 
427.) 3°30.) 7°57.) enae upwaras. 75.) upwards. 6°35.) 


1863. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins. | 


1863. Mins. | Mins. | Mins, | Mins. | Mins.| Mins. 


sary “Ai 3,097) 2°83) 5,93 


we ME] -3,32 | 2,83) 595-4 
» 18} 3,08] 2,80 | 5,88 | 
























| ee 204 3302 172,71 | 5580 | July 25) 1567! 2,00) 4,16 | 2,66.) 2,33 4 4,99 
Aug. 1} 3,01 | 2,75: |5,76 3 
ts Bl OO 246 | 8 
gM 8.08 877 1 oat 
22) 2,96) 2,78 | 5,74 PAug. 22] 1453 |. 2,58 |, 4,10 | 2,60 12,27) 488 
i OOF | O98 | 5.754 


| Sept.19} 1,18 | 2,62] 4,10] 2,64 |2,40| 5,04 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonvon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 





Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan- 



































a dard 
New Hong | Syd- | 5!/72 
Bullion Prem. Bullion 2. At y in bars 
DATES. ee as arbitrated. jorDis. 404 | as arbitrated. k os Calcutta in 
Pas, Gold Hambg. l Ors FCouncil Bacal ORE) Bey ee 
Agnst.| For | per Aenst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. {60 d.s.| 6m.s. J 6 m.s. § 30 d.s. | pr. oz. 
pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.| pr.ct. | d. d. pr.ct.| @ 
4 29°52 — 0-2 |$ pmj 13°85 | — 0-2 | 1563 | 233 242 lp. 61 
29 18.. 37 ae 0°3 39 84 eee 0°3 1603 29 7) ” 614 
up. 8.. 60 — OS: (pmb. 5 — — {| 139 3 244 a 612 
Bee s 3 —_— Ora 5 - — | O07 | 1395 ae 242 ae a 
Pept. 5 oe “ts. ras 0°3 cae 9 coeemae oe) 138 99 99 99 614 
i °g 


0°8 | 145 $ 
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The centralized eee of Van Ackersdyck super tei by the departmental 
system since 1861 . : 420 
Corporation at Amsterdam for the scientific criticism of official returns » 421 
Notice of statistical works published by departments of the Becca 
Government, 1859-61 421 
Commission for the statistical description of Groningen c c . 422 
Baumhauer’s tables of mortality for the Dutch Gov ernment . 422 
Table of average expectation of life in the Netherlands, Sweden, and Eng- 
land (unfavourable to the Netherlands) 5 ‘ c é » 428 
Heywoop (James). Endowed Education and eee and ee 
College Fellowships . : : : : ° oa 29 
Diminution of applications to judicial courts, from facility of relief afforded 
by the Charity Commissioners Me 
Proposed transference of the powers of the Charity Commission to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education : 20 
Effect of the requirements for university fellowships, ‘&e., in confining public 
school education to classical learning 0-21 
Statement of the Trinity College fellowship examination papers for ‘1861, at 
Cambridge . C 21-2 
Question of reduction of time for classical studies for divinity students . 23 
Objections to the excessive devotion of time to the San of Greek and 
Latin verses : : . z 24-5 
Imports, United Kingdom : 
Jan.—Noy., 1858-62 . 106] Jan—May, 1859-63 . 348 
Jan.—Dec., % . 226 
Jan._Feb., 1859-63 . 227] Jan—Aug., ,, . ADS 
INDEXES, statement of separate parliamentary indexes published since 
1800 ; ; : . : : 3 “ ‘ ts. 331 
Inp1A. The Indian budget of 1862-63 and 1863-64, comparative 
statements showing increase of revenue and its causes . ; 2 Oly 
ditto, general abstract statement 320-21 
vital and sanitary statistics of British European army in (see 
Bird). - 384 
Tron, capable of being produced i in Victoria as cheaply asin Wales . 442 (note) 
Tray, statement in favour of extensive cultivation of cotton in. . 46-8 


LANCASHIRE, comparison of the percentage increase of population in, a 26-7 


with other countries : (note) 

LANCASHIRE DisTRESS, leading facts in financial history of, 1862 338 
statement relative to, by Mr. Hammick . 416-19 

Lanp (FrEeEnonp) Socruty of Coventry, notice by Mr. Holte Brace- 

bridge . 455 
LANDED Esrares Court, Ireland, proposed Act to authorize issue of 

land debentures in connection with, by M. Longfield. . - Ase 
Lanps, sale of public, in America . ; : : ; : . 2838-5 


Lerrers, see Post Office. 
LEVI (Leone). On the Cotton Trade and Manufacture, as affected °y 
the Civil War in America : ; : : : : 26 


Change of the entire character of Lancashire since the establishment of 
factories, ; p A “ : : : : 26. 
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Levi (Leone). On the Cotton Trade and Manufacture—contd. 


Comparison of the percentage increase of population in Lancashire with f 


that of other countries : 
No precedents in the past for calculating the probable results of the steam- 
engine 


Historical notice of the antiquity of the growth of cotton . ‘ . 
Ditto of its names in ancient authors 5 . . : : 
Antiquity of the spindle and distaff . P . 
Subsequent inventions of the spinning wheel, fly shuttle, &e. : . 
Ditto of the spinning jenny, water frame, mule jenny, &c. . . ‘ 


Gradual progress in all human inventions 

Increase in production of cotton wool since its introduction into the United 
States about 1785 . m : : 

Account of the first culture of it in the different States 

Large proportion of factories, &c., devoted to cotton, and comparison with 
other countries 

Relation of the cotton manufacture and trade to our total imports and 
exports . . 

Consumption of cotton per head in this and other countries . - . 


Extent, capital embarked in, and specific localities of the cotton manufacture 


Statistics of factories for textile fabrics é 

Cheapness of manufactured cotton compared with wool and flax 

Extent of our commerce in cotton, and reasons against the fears of formid- 
able foreign competition . ; - : : . é 

Imports of cotton, 1815-62 

Imports and exports of cotton in "pales, distinguishing American, East 
Indian, &c., since 1852 : 5 . : 

Average annual prices since 1815 

Reasons against any large production of cotton in America for some years 
to come, ‘whatever the result of the war 

Encouraging calculations as to our prospects from. India, ‘and favourable 
character and length of Indian cotton from American seed : ° 

Mean lengths of cotton from different countries 

Prospects of large supplies from our colonies and other countries, especially 

ta e ° ° 

Valuable varieties indigenous to Honduras 

Serious evils, as well as advantages, attendant on our “factory sy stem 

Statement by Commendatore Devincenzi in favour of extensive cultivation of 
cotton in Italy - A 5 . ° : 


Lirt Tasies of the peerage, and comparisons with other tables 

LITERATURE, cheap, periodical, notice of its enormous increase during 
late years, by Mr. W. Chambers : : : ; : 

Loar, the price of a quartern loaf . : 

Lonvon, “city traffic,’ return of number of vehicles and persons 
entering daily, May, 1860 ‘ 

Lone@¥IrLD (Mountifort). Proposal for an Act to Authorize the 
Issue of Land Debentures in connection with Sales made by the 
Landed Estates Court, Ireland. Laren’ from the “Journal ” 
of the Dublin Statistical Society] : 

LUMLEY’S ey ne on the “Union du "Crédit de Bruxelles,” 
note on . . . . : . : . 


MARRIAGES, see Registration. 


decrease of, in Lancashire districts in 1861-62 . , 
fruitfulness of, in Scotland, and relative proportions in each reli- 
gious denomination . : : : : : , : 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES : 
Dec. quarter, 1862 . 101 | June quarter, 1863 . 343 
March ,, 1868 221 | Sept. A ~ -A70 





Merrrorotogy of England and Wales, remarks on the weather by 
James Glaisher : 





Dec. quarter, 1862 . 99{| June quarter, 1863 . 341 

March ~ ,, .1863 . 219°) Sept. ‘5 . 468 
METEOROLOGY and weather, Scotland : 

Dec. quarter, 1862 . 103] June quarter, 1863 . 345 

March ,, 1863 223 
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28 (note) 
29 
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30 


31, 38 
31 (ote) 


32 
32-3 
33 
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note) 
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36 


36-7 
38 


39-40 
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43 


44—5 

44. (note) 
46 

46-8 
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457 
83 
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PAGE 
MILK, nitrogenous and respiratory constituents of . : : . 241-2 
Mitrpanx, see Penitentiary. 
Mrinerat Statistics of 1861 (from the “ Manchester Guardian”) . 828 
Morratiry of England and Wales, annual rate per cent.: 


Autumn qrs., 1852-62 . All quarters, 1861-63. 339 
All » 1861-63. 917 KF sy) se 06 
Mortatity, gradual reduction in rate of, from diseases through 
sanitary improvements. : : : : : : - 384-5 
rates of, in English troops in India, causes of high ratio, &e. : ae 
; 388-9, 
rate of, in French army, 1838-47 . : ‘ : : 400-401 
rate of, among the families of the ee, in nineteenth poe 
(see ‘Bailey 7) anes : : ; é : : - 49 
NAVIGATION, of France, statistics, 1847-61 . 206 
Navicatton Law of 1849, statistics of tonnage during ‘first decade 
under (see Glover) . : : ° iL 
Navigation Laws, benefits resulting from abolition of 143 


NETHERLANDS, progress of official statistics in, 1858-63 (see Hendriks) 420 
NEWMARCH (William). Communication to the Council of the Society 
[relative to his resignation of the office of honorary secretary, with 
remarks on the character of the Journal, and on a proposed federa- 
tion of societies cultivating social science | : : : ; an te7e 
NEWSPAPERS, their recent enormous increase, &c. . . , ml 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, statement of separate indexes to, Ne 


since 1800 ; ‘ o338k 
Patent Monopoty, fetitiots anil non- saateral ciamacter of 4 . 124-5 
Patent Laws, rationale and working of (see Rogers) - dal 


PATENTS, a patent system against the interest of consumers, and 
evidence for and against in the Lord’s Committee Report, 1851 . 128-31 


commonplace character of most patented inventions . , . 134-5 
tables of number of, and fees received, &c., 1845-61 . : . 140-42 
PEERAGE, rate of mortality in the families of, during nineteenth century 
(see Bailey) : . 49 
PENITENTIARY, Mine: ANK, unhealthy site of, ‘and disastrous effects in 
1822 of a reduction in diet there : : : : : . 250-62 


see Dietaries. 
the outbreak of scurvy and dysentery there, in 1823, from omission 


of the potato in the dietary : : : : : . 269-72 
its present freedom from local maladies . 1 278 
Pensions for the diplomatic service. Statement, Le Mr. Samuel 
Brown . ; : : : : . 824 
94, 215 
POPULATION, increase of . : ‘ ‘ ; , : - 1336, 463 
of Victoria, stationary, during the last two years from emigration 
to other gold fields. ; : : : : 487 
Post Orricre Returns for Great Britain, 1839-62. . 455 
postal circulation of Great Britain, 1862 oe times that of 
Spain) . ‘ ‘ . 455 
Spanish, 1847- 62. : : : - 453 
Potato, scurvy, &c., from its omission in a prison dietary. : . 269-72 
PRICES of provisions, average of consols, wheat, meat, &c., 1861-63 . 95, 464 
215, 336 
the weather and pauperism . ° . . : 463. 
PRISONS, supposed depressing effect of Miipribopene ah not justified 
by observed facts. : ; ‘ ; : . 278 


PRISONERS, clietaries of (see Guy). é : : : : + 289 
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PROPERTY (PERSONAL), valuation of, in England to 1833 . . : 
PROPERTY (REAL AND PERSONAL) in Northern and Southern States of 
America in 1860, : : 3 ; : : : A 


PuRDY 


(Frederick). The Expenditure of the United Kingdom for 


Colonial Purposes . : : ° : : : : : 


Sources of information: Select Committee’s report on colonial expenditure, 
1861, and Colonial Office papers since : 

Statistics, area and a aah sie revenue, debt, imperial expenditure 
and progress . : . 

—— North American group . 

—— West Indian group 





— West African group : . . 
— South African group . 
—— astern group . . . : . - : 
— Scan oe group : : 0 . C 

——— summary : : 5 : : 
Cost of military, naval, and civil services 5 


— distinction of self-governing colonies, their cost to the imperial revenue, 
and sums borne by themselves 

Numbers employed in the military and civil services, ‘and salaries paid 

Recapitulation, increase of charge for military services, and decrease for 
civil services, 1838-60, during vast increase of population and commerce 

Appendix : table of area, population, ia debts, commerce, and erie 
expenditure in 1860 . 

—— table of imperial expenditure for civil services, 1860 

—— public officers in the colonies. . . : . 

—— force stationed in the colonies . : * . . 

—— sums expended for military purposes in 1853 


RAILWAyYs, prices and traffic : 


Oct.-Dec., 1862 . 112| Jan—June, 1863 .” 356 


Jan.—March, 1863 . 235| Jan—Sept., ,, . 483 
increase of productiveness and rise in wages attendant on . : 
in Victoria, extent opened, capital, &e. . : . 


ReGistERS of sickness and death among the labouring poor, state- 


ment by the peepee ck Wy Society as to the want of systematic 

registration . ° : . 
REGISTRATION of marriages, ‘births, and deaths : 

Quar. Sept.-Dec., 1862 . 91,98 | Quar. March—June, 1863  . 

» Dec.—Mar., 1862-63. 212, 218 » odune-Sept., ,, 


1856-62, annual rate per cent. . : : : : : 
ditto, Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1862 . 102,104 


Quarter June, 1863 . : 


» March, 1868 . 222, 224 ip | ORES es : 





REVENUE, net produce of, applications, &c., in year and quarters 
ending : 


Dec., 1859-62 . 110-11 
March, 1861-63 . 233-4 


June, 1860-63 . 854-5 
Sept. . 481-2 





Rogers (Rev. J. E.T.). On the Rationale and Working of the Patent 


Laws 


Advantages of the abstract discussion of new economic principles in the 
Society before their public ‘discussion as practical questions of reform 5 

General objections to the privilege of sole sale, but the Bank of pica 
monopoly not hurtful to the public interests 

The three arguments in favour of monopoly of sale, and definition of pro- 
perty as that only which is capable of appropriation 3 5 eC 

Classes of property not of a material character 3 

Factitious character of cays si so la right a ‘legal and not a natural - 
one 

freuen from other cases of banks, &e., ‘in which no patent rights are 
allowe 

Impossibility of constituting a board to determine on thet utility of patents 5 

One-sided character of the bargain of inventors and patent medicine vendors 
with the public * . 2 : ; : 
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163-4 


162-3 
359 


359 


360 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 


369-71 
371-3 


373 
874-7 
379-81 


382 
383 


153 
439 


322 


333, 340 
460, 467 


92, 213, 
335, 462 


344, 346 
471, 473 


121 
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122 


122-3 
123-4 


124-5 


126 
126-7 


127 
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Rogers (Rev. J.E.T.). On the Working of the Patent Laws—contd. 


Arguments that a patent system is against the interest of consumers 

Important evidence for and against the question of patents in the Lords’ 
Committee Report in 1851 . ; 

Causes why a profit rarely accrues to inventors from their patents 

The best inventions the work of mechanics, but the adv Smvazees if any, 
reaped by capitalists . . 

Commonplace character of most patented inventions 

The reasons for literary copyrights, much more feasible than ‘for patents 

Ditto, for works of art, patterns, and engravings 

Objections to the resolutions of the Mechanical Section of the British 
Association in 1861 c 

Gradual recent abandonment of inveterate and tr aditional privileges | 

Table of numbers of patents, 1845-47, and fees received ‘ F 

of fees and stamp duties, 1852- 53 

——-of applications for provisional baie patents passed, applications 
lapsed, &e., 1853-61 





Sareant (Mr.). Paper on “An Undiscriminatmg Income Tax,” 
note on the prepublication of the same views by Mr. C. Babbage . 
SHIPPING, statistics of tonnage of, since Navigation Law of 1849 (see 
Glover) . 
great increase of ‘foreign, and unprofitable character of British 
shipping business since Navigation Act of 1849 .  . 
SHIPPING, foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan—Dee., 1859-62 . 108| Jan.—Jnne, 1860-63 . 350 
Jan.-March, 1860-63 . 229 | Jan.—Sept., a . 477 





SHIPPING CASUALTIES, reported in Lloyd’s Register : 


Jan.—March, 1854-59 . 230-31 | July-Sept., 1854-59 . 478-9 
April-June, 45 . 3852-53 





Socran Scrence, plan for a union or federation of learned societies, 
cultivating, by Mr. Newmarch . 
SorprEr, the British, pay and income of, as compared with the rate of 
agricultural wages (see Tulloch) : : ; 
advantages of, over the labourer in opportunities for improvement 
value of the lowest etc soldier’s pay and allowances 10s. 73d. 


per week . : . . 2 : . 
SPAIN, post office returns in, 1847-62 : 
SPINDLE and distaff, antiquity of . é : : 


SPINNING WHEEL, spinning jenny, &c., invention of 
STATISTICAL CONGRESS (INTERNATIONAL). Reports of ‘the Oficial 
Delegates from England at the Meeting at Berlin, September, 1863 


Dr. Farr’s report: progress of statistics in England in pesieulee ie but 


not in their synthetical arrangement ; 
—— the census, mode in which taken, and principal facts. 5 
—— extent of emigration, and special mode of, adopted by the Trish C 


——the British army, high mortality of, in India, its gradual reduction, &c. . 
—— notice of various special statistics, and the authors of the investiga- 


tions 
Mr. Hammick’s statement relative to the English poor law, and the distress 


in Lancashire 
—— Government advances for the execution of works of public utility and 


sanitary improvement, &c. . . : € 4 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 
anniversary meeting and report kes si 1862-63 . 


list of papers read ; : ; ; : 
abstract of receipts and payments : ° : 
proceedings, ordinary meetings, first to eighth, 1860-61 : ; 
. % 1861-62. : 

1862-63 é : 

Journal of, notice of its character, by Mr. Newmarch ; : 


STATISTICS, progress of, in England, in particular fields, but not m 
their synthetical arrangement . : : ; : ; 
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STATISTIcs (OFFICIAL), progress of, in the Netherlands in 1858-63 (see 
Hendriks). 


ditto, works published “by the Netherlands Government 
Departments, 1859-61 : . ; : 





TartreF, the ‘ Morritt,” the real cause of the war in America 5 

Tariers of various countries during the last ten eae (see Valpy) 
modifications of Kuropean : : 
ditto of American . g ‘ 

Tartt (W.M.). Note on Criminal Returns . ‘ ‘ ; 


Proposal for record of offenders 
Specimen of proposed return of previous convictions in county of Gloucester 


TAXATION STATISTICS, recent, of the United States (see Walford) . 
TOBACCO, increased cultivation of, in Victoria . . 
TONNAGE, statistics of, under Navigation Law of 1849 (see Glover) ‘ 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT, sy ae on the a ieee and publica- 
tions of, in 1862 : 


TravDE of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1860-63 : 


see Exports, Imports. 
of America, in 1860-62, showing peeps) increase or decrease 
from the war 
of various countries during the last ten years (see Valpy) 
TRADE CrrovuLars. Letter from the Council of the Statistical Society 
to firms periodically issuing them : : 
TROOPS, see Army. 
TurtocH (Major-General Sir Alexander Murray). On the Pay and 
Income of the British Soldier as eae ed with the Rate of Agri- 
cultural Wages ; 


e e e ° 


Proposed fair statement of the conditions and advantages of service in the 
army to be published by authority . ; 5 : 

Average of daily wages in the three kingdoms 

Lowness of wages in Ireland the cause of facility of recruiting there. 

Average income of the soldier in each arm of the service. 

Good-conduct additional pay, and money value of his clothing . 

Value of the soldiers’ lodging, and medical attendance : ° é 

Mode of stoppage of proportion of pay for bread and meat 

Gain to the soldier from large contracts for his meat and bread . 

Value of the lowest infantry soldiers’ pay and allowances 10s. 73d. per week 

Additional local pay ou foreign stations 

Additional remuneration for all services not included under drill and dis- 
cipline 

Buco for not extending the comparison to mechanics or trades 

Value of the prospect of the pension after twenty-one years’ service 

Additional advantages of married soldiers. 

Enumeration of additional al antet &c., since 1836, equal to increase of 

. 25 per cent. : . 

Comparison of ditto, with increase in ‘agricultural wages c : 

Scale of usual diet, and its cost in an infantry regiment 

Advantages of the soldier over the labourer in opportunities for i improv ement 

Statement of numbers (1 in 5) below the rank of commissioned officers, in 
receipt of large additional pay beyond that of the private . 

Statement showing the promotion of a non-commissioned officer to the rank 
of a commissioned one to be injurious to his iti interests, and 
therefore often declined . : 

Staff employed, and yearly expenses for educational purposes in the army 

Large percentage still precluded from promotion through deficient education, 
and its supposed cause the easy obtainment of eood-conduct pay . 

Contrast of Continental States where military service is not voluntary, and 
high price of substitutes in France (92/.) . ; 5 4 é 


Unitep Strats, recent financial and taxation statistics of (see 


Walford) ; : : ‘ “o 


grandeur of the progress of, till the disruption : : 

population, decennial progress, compared with Great Britain 

manufactures, tonnage and shipping, imports, exports, &c., show- 
ing vast increase from 1790. ‘ , : ; , : 
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UnitEep Stares—contd. 
banks, coinage, real and personal property, agricultural progress, 


&e. . : ° : . : : ; : : : 
post office and facilities of communication, railways, &e. . : 
revenue, customs, land sales, expenditure, civil list, &c. A 3 
war and navy departments, aps ae er oe. : : ; 
public debt, &e. : 

University Epucation at Cambridge, expenses of (see Emery) : 


Vatpy (Richard). Zhe Tariffs and Trade of Various Countries 
during the last Ten Years ; : 


Benefits resulting from the abolition of the ones laws . 

Repeal of the corn laws, and subsequent contemporaneous increased supply 
of foreign wheat, and prosperity of the country . 

Other remissions of duties (from 1,052 articles in 1841 to 137 i in 1863) 

Examples of the steady recovery of the revenue under the Fedncnons of 





duties : 3 : 

ditto, sugar, tea, ‘tobacco, SiC eee : , ‘ ;: 
Agoresate j increase of total imports and exports 5 ° 
Modifications of European tariffs 4 : “ 5 


Ditto of the United States, South America, &e. 

Data of increased exports and i imports of Buropean countries since 1851 

Progressive wealth in each country connected with unrestricted Ae as 
well as with exports 

Increase of productiveness and rise in wages attendant on railway communi- 
cation : 5 : , : : : 


Verses, Greek and Latin, ee to the excessive devotion of time 
to, in university education - ‘ ‘ 
VESSELS, sailing and steam, built in 1850 and 1860 . : : 
cheapening of freight through increase of size in 
Victorra, Australia, industrial progress, as connected with its gold- 
mining (see Chapman) 
enumeration of internal productions and manufactures formerly 
imported . : 
Vira Sratistics of Scotland, fruitfulness of marriages, ae 


Waess, average of daily, in the three kingdoms. : 
lowness of, in Ireland, the cause of facility of recruiting there. 
agricultural, pay and income of the British soldier as compared 

with (see Tulloch)  . 5 : : ‘ . 
ditto, at Bellingham, Northumberland : ‘ : 

WALFORD (Cornelius). Recent Financial and Taxation ‘Statistics of 

the United States . : : : : : ° . : 


Grandeur of the progress of the United States till the disruption . 
Population, decennial progress, te 1860, and coneE te with that of 
Great Britain : F 
—— number of immigrants, 1820-59 . , 
Manufactures, increase from 1 million in 1791 to 400 ‘millions in 1860 : 
Tonnage and shipping, decennial increase from 1790, compared with Great 
Britain (registered (eae in 1860 one million more than that of Great 


Britain) 
Imports and exports, decennial increase from 1790, and comparison with 
Great Britain A : 


—— export of preadstufis, cotton, and tobacco 3 

Banks, coinage, and currency, decennial increase of capital and resources, 
coinage, &c., compared with Great Britain . 

Real and personal roperty, acres of taxable land, property Bee “head in 
Northern and Southern States in 1860 

—— valuation of personal property in England to 1833 c 

Agricultural progress, improved and unimproved lands, farms, &c. . 

Post _offices—expenditure, revenue, and extent of routes (expenditure two 
millions above receipts) 

Facilities of communication, progress of railways, canals, and electric tele- 


graphs ; . : 


WALFORD (Cornelius). Recent Financial and Taxation Statistics of 
the Umted States. Part IT ; : , ° : ; : 


United States’ revenue, its first trace in 1791; loans included in income 
which therefore is not all revenue . : 3 5 : ° 
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WALFORD (Cornelius). Statistics of the United States—contd. 


United States’ revenue—tadle of income and revenue, 1792-1860 A A 
Customs, chief articles on which levied, decennial progress, &c. : 
ae the real cause of the war between “N orth and: 

ce out ” 





Sale of public lands, price 1 and 2 dollars per acre decennial receipts 
greatest in 1840 . : 5 
Total land sales and Government free “grants to 1860 : : : 


Eighteen times the surface of Great Britain still unsold 

Miscellaneous revenue, great fluctuations in annual amounts : 

General expenditure, gradual increase to twelve millions in 1861 

The civil list, analysis of eee charges for aia a of 
slave trade, &c. , 

Department of the interior, pensions, “&e. 

War department: decennial amounts, details of expenditure for 1860- 61, 
and amounts in five last presidential periods 

Navy department: annual amounts since 1841; details of expenditure for 
1861-62, and amounts in five last presidential periods 

Public debt (excluding all temporary loans from’ the amount), its ‘gradual 
decrease to 1836, and increase since 

— created loans and treasury notes, with redeemed principal and interest . 

—— rates of interest allowed in the different States . : 

—— progress of the debt, 1791-1861 (created, redeemed, and still existing) . 

Retrospect: conclusion that America for the last half century has been the 
most progressive nation in the world, and its people the most lightly taxed 

National expenditure of the leading Kuropean countries (1862), and the 
United States ae mato sum ee head of ic Jenin and interest 


on debt . : 
War in AMERICA, on the cotton trade as affected by (see we ; 
the ‘ Morrill Tariff” the real cause of . : ; : 


‘Wearuer, see Meteorology. 
WHeEAtT-F1LovR and other meals, Soe en ads nitrogenous and respira~ 


tory constituents . ° : . . . . . 
deficiency of plastic material in - . . 
WHISKEY, notice in favour of, as the natural drink of Scotland . ; 


W128, important increase in production of, in Victoria 
Worknousns, large death-rate in, and unsatisfactory character of their 
sanitary condition . : : : : ° ° : . 
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